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^BIOOBAPBLICAL  SKBTCM  OF  COMMODORB  JOUM  BilBBT. 

AjtpffO  the  taaVal  fieroes'  of  Americai  who  have  advaocedy 
by  the  ottlltjr  6i  their  services  and  tht  spteodoiir  of  tlieir  ex* 
plnhstthe  interests  and  glory  of  their  eoUntlryy  commodore 
John  Bany  hoUn  a  distingoished  ratilt.  His  eminent  services 
during  oar  stmggt^  for  independence,  the  fidelity  and  ability 
with  which  he  disiiharged  the  doties  of  the  Iknportaht  stations 
which  he  filled,  from  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  that  in«> 
dependence  till  within  a  few  years  of  the  close  of  hislife^  give 
hina  b  lasting  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  couhtiy. 

His  memory  is  cherished,  and  his  character  duly  appreciated 
bytlioae  who  were  attached  to  him,  by  the  habits  of  a  long  tried 
friendship;  by  those  who  shared  with  him  the  toils  of  war;  and 
hy  tlioae  Ulustrious  men  who  acquired,  under  his  auspices, 
thoee  haldta  of  discipline,  and  tluu  exactness  of  naval  science, 
which  combined  with  and  directing  their  dauntless  intrepidity, 
hBve  recently  won  unfiidtng  laurels  for  their  country.*    But 

*  Ho  naajrof  ths  itttliscaWM  asmlinta  of  the  pmeDtdi^^eoiiimeMed  iheir 
cvecr  under  ceibiiiodore  Barry*  tint  he  fluy  joitlj  be  eonsldered  m  the  **  fsther 
•CNmaiy." 
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for  the  want  of  some  authentic  record  to  perpetuate  his  fame, 
oblivious  time  has  almost  effaced  from  general  recollection  the 
impression  of  his  services. 

A  full  delineation  of  lus  character  would,  at  this  period,  be 
peculiarly  interesting;  but  the  materials  which  have  been  sup- 
plied are  not  sufficient  for  such  a  work.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  presenting  a  hasty  sketch,  leaving  it  tb  the  indus- 
try and  research  of  the  future  historian  of  the  achievements  of 
our  gallant  navy,  to  fill  up  the  outline,  and  give  to  the  picture 
that  detail  of  incident  and  richness  of  colouring  which  the  cub- 
ject  merits.*  .  . 

Commodore  Bfurry  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1745.  His  &ther  was  a 
highly  respectable  farmer;  under  whose  roof  he  re.ceived  the  first 
impresttons  of  that  ingenuousness,  and  that  high-ton{|l  magna- 
nimity which  were  conspicuous  attributes  of  his  character.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  follow 
the  sea.  His  fiither  was  induced  to  gratify  his  desire,  and  he 
was  put  on  board  a  merchantman,  in  which  service  he  continued 
several  years.  The  opportunities  afforded  by  the  intermissiona 
of  his  voyages,  were  improved  to  his  advantage,  by  appljring 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Possessed  of  a  strong 
and  active  mind,  he  was  enabled,  with  inde&Ltigable  industry,  to 
acquire  a  good  practical  education.  In  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age  he  arrived  in  America,  which  he  immediately 
determined  to  make  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

In  his  new  situation  he  was  Qot  long  without  employment, 
but  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  profession;  and  in  a  very 
abort  time  his  nautical  skill,  the  steadiness  of  his  habits,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  character^  recommended  him,  successively,  to 
some  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  of  thai  day.  He  was 
long  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Reese  Meredith,  Messrs.  Willing  and 
Morris,  and  Mr.  Nixon.  While  in  the  employ  of  the  latter  gtia- 
tleman,  he  commaaded  a  very  valuable  ship,  in  the  London 
trade,  called  the  JSlack  Prince,  which  was  afterwards  purchased 

*  The  intidento  adTerted  to  in  thii  ikctohkave  been  politely  furniahcdl^  two 
fSDtlemea  now  Uting»  who  were  intlinately  aeqnainted  wiUi  eonraodore  Bteny, 
end  enjoyed  his  friendship  from  i  ^17  earij  period  in  life$  oas  d  whoBi  sailed 
vithhia  daring  the  rcTntatioB  as  a  ipborduiate  officer. 
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by  the  congress  for  a  Vessel  of  war.  During  hb  contintiance 
with  those  gentlemen  be  possessed  their  unreserved  confidence: 
they  always  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation; 
his  connexion  with  them  was  the  groutid  of  a  friendship^  reci- 
procal, sincere,  and  lasting. 

He  thus  continued,  growing  in  reputation,  and  acquiring,  by 
industry  and  perseverance,  a  decent  competency,  until  the  con- 
troversy between  the  mother  country  and  her  then  colonies 
gave  a  new  direction  to  thought,  and  opened  new  pros- 
pecu  to  ambition.  He  could  not  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
paasing  events;  he  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  part  he  should 
act,  as  the  bias  of  his  youth  was  in  favour  of  liberty.  At 
that  interesting  crisis,  when  Great  Britain  brought  her  veteran 
armies  and  powerful  navies,  to  coerce  a  compliance  witii  her  un- 
just demands;  and  when  all  but  men  struggling  for  their  liber« 
ties  would  have  deemed  resistance  folly,  it  became  imporUnt  to 
sdect  ofllcers  whose  valour  and  discretion,  whose  experience 
and  skill  could  give  the  utmost  efficiency  to  our  insignificant 
means  of  defence  and  annoyance.  The  rare  union  in  commo- 
dore Barry  of  all  these  qualities,  recommended  him  to  the  no« 
tice  of  congress,  and  he  was  honoured  by  that  body  with  one  of 
thefirst  naval  comniissions.  In  February,  1 776,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  brig  Lexington  of  sixteen  guns.  She 
was  the  first  continental  vessel  of  war  that  sailed  from  the  port 
of  Philadelphia.  Having  cruised  successfully  in  her,  he  was,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  transferred  to  the  Efltogham> 
one  of  three  large  frigates  built  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  event- 
ful winter  of  that  year,  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  being 
impeded  by  ice,  and  all  naval  employment  suspended,  his  bold 
and  resdess  spirit  could  not  be  inactive.  So  zealous  was  he  in 
his  country's  cause,  that  he  volunteered  his  services  in  the  ar- 
my, and  served  with  distingtiished  reputation  as  aidecamp  to 
general  Cadwallader,  in  the  important  operations  which  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Trenton. 

When  the  British  obtaincfd  command  of  the  city,  and  forts 
on  the  river,  in  1777,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  send  the  ves- 
sefa  of  war  up  the  river  to  Whitehil!,  where  they  might  possi- 
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Uf  escape  destrQcdoo.  Cooiiiiodore  Btrrj,  with  teveral  others, 
effected  their  escape  with  great  dexterity.  The  yessels,  bowe- 
yeT)  were  soon  after  destroyed  by  the  enemy« 
•  Wbflt  the  frigates  were  lyiog  near  Whitehilb  comniodore 
Barry  formed  a  projectf  which,  for  boldness  of  desigOi  and  dezr 
t^thf  of  ezectttion»  was  not  surpassedi  if  equalled,  during  the 
irar#  It  strucl^-him  that  the  enemy  might  be  severely  annoyed; 
Iqr  means  of  small  boats,  properly  armed,  wMch  being  stationed, 
down  the  river  and  bay,  might  intercept  supplies  going  to  tho 
enemy,  and  in  case  of  danger,  take  refuge  in  the  cteeks.  He 
tccordingly  manned  the  boats  of  the  frigates,  and,  under  cover 
of  night,  with  muflbd  oars,  descended  the  river.  He  arrived 
opposite  the  city  before  the  enemy  or  citizens  had  any  indma- 
tkm  of  their  movement  In  a  moment  all  wbm  consternation  and 
alarm;  the  enemy  apprehending  some  impending  disaster,  while 
Uie  citizens,  supposing  the  project  impracticable,  deapaired  of 
the  safety  of  their  friends. 

The  object  was  effected;  and  the  success  which  crowned  the 
adventure  was  worthy  of  the  enterprising  spirit  which  conceived 
it.  They  not  only  succeeded  in  intercepting  supplies  of  provi- 
sioos  from  the  surrounding  country,  but  captured  several  vessels 
loaded  with  military  munitions  and  valuable  stores  for  the  Bri- 
tish officers. 

General  Washington  always  spoke  with  great  satisfactbn  of 
this  enterprise,  and  those  concerned  in  it;  indeed,  he  gave  a 
public  expression  of  thanks  to  the  commodore  and  his  officers. 

After  the  destruction  of  his  ftigate,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Raleigh,  of  thirty-two  guns;  which  ship  he  was 
obliged,  by  a  large  squadron  of  British  vessels  of  war,  to  run  on 
shore,  on  Fox's  island,  in  Penobscot  bay. 

Having  made  several  voysges  to  the  West  Indies  in  letter  of 
marque  vessels,  during  one  of  which  he  was  commodore. of  a 
large  squadron  of  them,  he  was  afterwards  ordered  toi  take 
command  of  a  seventy-four  gun  ship  building  in  Newhampsbire. 
Congress  havings  however,  concluded  to  present  her  to  the 
king  of  France,  the  commodore  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  th«  frigate  Alliance,  of  thirty-six  guns,  then  at  Boston  •  In 
February,  1781,  she  sailed  from  Boston  for  L'Orient,  having  on 
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board  coloBel  Laurens  and  Buke,  ou  an  unpotUAt  anbatif  .  t« 
Uie  Fraoch  comt. 

He  sailed  from  L'OiieiitearlK  in  17^1,  pn,  a  cniisa;  andf 
having  taken  many  valuable  prizeS)  on  the  29th  of  May  uk 
event  occurred  that  deserves  notice.  On  the  preceding  di|r-  two 
sail  wiere  discovered  on  the  weather  bow»  standing  for  the  AIIU 
ance;  after  ai^iroacbing  near  enough  to  be  in  sights  during  tho 
night»  th^  iiauled  to  the  windy  and  stood  on  the  same  course 
with  the  ffigatc. 

At  daytigbt  on  the  29th  it  became,  qi^ite  calm:  ajt  aunrisci 
the  Amei^can  colours  were  displayed  on  boiurd  the  Allisnee$ 
the  drum  beat  to  quarters.  The  strange  sails  were  discovered, 
to  be  a  ship  and  a  brig;  the  British  Sag  was  displayedi  and  hav 
ingf  by  meai|s  of  their  sweeps,  got  within  healing  distance,  they 
respectively  h«led|  when  it  appeared  that  the  ship  was  his  Bri<- 
tannic  mf|esty*8  ship  of  war  Atalanta,  captain  Edwardss  carrying 
between  twenty  and  thirty  guns,  and  her  consort^  the  brig  Tre- 
pasay  captm  Smith.  The  commodore  or^lered  them  to  haul 
down  their  colours,  which  being  refused,  the  cannonading  im- 
mediately began:  the  Alliance,  from  want  of  wind,  w^s  like  a 
log. upon  the  water;  while  the  enemy,  by  means  of  their  sweepS| 
could  select  their  position:  they  accordingly  kept  on  the  quarters^ 
and  athwart  the  stem  of  the  Alliance,  so  that  but  few  guns 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  About  two  o^clock  the 
commodore  was  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder  by  a  grape  shot« 
Though  his  wound  was  dangerous,  and  excessively  painful,  he 
remained  on  the  quarter  deck  some  time,  when  the  loss  of  blood 
obIiged,him  tp  he.  carried  to  the  cockpit.  Shortly  after,  the  co- 
lours of  the  Alliance  were  shot  away,  and  this  happening  in  the 
interval  of  loading  her  guns,  the  enemy  concluded  they  had 
been  struck:  they  manned  the  shrouds  and  huzzaed.  The  Ame* 
ricap  flag  was  soon  hoisted  again,  and  the  renewal  of  the  fire 
from  the  Alliance  sent  the  enemy  to  their  quarters.  A  little 
wind  fortunately  springing  up,  the  broadside  of  the  frigate  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy;  it  did  great  execution,  and  at 
three  P.  M.  they  both  struck  their  colours.  When  captain  Ed- 
wards ifas  conducted  to  the  commpdpre,  who  was  then  confined 
mthe  cabin»  he  pi^es^nted.h^  sjvord,  which  was  immediately 
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retarned  to  him,  as  a  teBtimoDial  of  the  high  opitiion  eatseitained 
of  his  braveiy;  the  commodore  obsenring,  at  the  same  timet 
^  that  be.  ricbly  merited  it)  and  that  his  king  ought  to  give  him 
a  better  ship." 

'  Soon  after  the  commodore  was  wounded  and  left  the  deckt 
one  of  his  lieutenants  went  to  him  while  in  the  cockpit,  and  re- 
presenting the  shattered  stale  of  the  suls  and  rigging,  the  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  xlisadvantages  under  which 
thef  laboured,  from  the  want  of  wind,  desired  to  know  if  theco* 
'  lours  should  be  struck:  "  No,''  said  he;  <<  and  if  the  ship  can't 
be  fought  without,  I  will  be  earned  on  deck."  When  the  lieu- 
tenant made  knovfn  to  the  crew  the  determination  of  their  brate 
commander,  fresh  spirit  was  infused  into  them,  and  they  one 
and  all  resolved  to  «  stick  by  him/'  As  soon  as  his  wound  was 
dressed,  he  insisted  upon  being  carried  on  deck;  but  before  he 
reached  it  the  enemy  had  struck.  The  Alliance  had  eleven 
killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded;  among  the  latter  several  of  her 
officers;  hor  rigging  and  spars  much  shattered,  and  severely 
damaged  in  her  hull.  The  enemy  had  the  same  number  killed,' 
and  thirty  wounded.  We  have  been  led  into  the  detail  of  this 
victory,  as  it  was  considered  at  the  time  of  its  achievement,  a 
most  brilliant  exploit,  and  as  an  unequivocal  evidence  of  the 
unconquerable  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  victor* 

In  the  fall  of  1781  orders  were  received  to  fit  the  Alliance 
fer  taking  out  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  count  de  Noailles 
to  France  on  public  business.  On  the  35th  of  December  she 
sailed  from  Boston,  with  them  on  board. 

The  Alliance  left  L'Orient  in  February,  1783,  from  which 
time  she  continued  cruising,  with  great  success,  till  March 
of  the  following  year;  when,  shortly  after  leaving  Havanna,  whi- 
ther she  had  been  ordered,  to  bring  to  the  United  States  a  large 
quantity  of  specie,  having  in  company  the  continental  ship  Lu- 
zerne, of  twenty  guns,  captain  Green,  three  frigates  were  disco- 
vered right  ahead,  two  leagues  distant.  The  American  vessels 
were  hove  about:  the  enemy  gave  chace.  The  Luzerne  not  sail- 
ing as  fast  as  the  Alliance,  the  commodore  ordered  her  captain 
to  throw  her  guns  overboard.  A  sail  was  then  discovered  on 
the  weather  bow>  bearing  down  upon  them;  the  Alliance  hove 
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QVt  a  ugmlf  which  was  answered:  she  praved  to  be  a  French 
ships  of  fi%  guns.  Relying  upon  her  assistance^  the  commodore 
ccnclnded  to  bring  the  headmost  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  action; 
alter  inspiriting  his  crew,  by  an  address^  and  going  from  gun  to 
gQn>  eaationing  his  men  against  too  much  liaste,  and  not  to  fire 
till  ordered,  he  prepared  for  action.  The  enemy's  ship  was  of 
equal  sise  with  the  Alliance;  a  severe  engagement  followed:  it 
was  Tcry'sboo  perceptible  that  the  Alliance  was'  gaimng  the  ad« 
Yafttage;  most  of  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced;  and  after  an 
action  of  fifty  minutesi  his  ship  was  so  severely  damaged^  that 
she  hoisted  a  signal  of  distress,  when  her  consorts  joined  her. 
The  loss  on  board  the  Alliance  was  very  trifling:  three  killed, 
and  eleven  wounded^  The  enemy's  loss  was  severe:  thirty*se- 
ven  killed,  and  fifty  wounded.  The  other  English  frigates  were 
watching  the  movements  iA  the  French  ship;  the  captain  of 
which,  upon  coining  up  with  the  Alliance,  assigned  as  a  reason 
tor  keeping  aloof  from  the  action,  that  he  was  apprehensive  the 
Alfianee  had  been  taken,  and  that  the  engagement  was  only  a 
decoy.  Chace  was  made^  but  the  French  ship  being  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  American,  it  was  given  over. 

A  respectable  gentleman  of  this  city,  to  whose  politeness 
we  are  indebted  for  the  important  ud  he  has  given  us  in  prepa- 
ring this  article,  was  in  the  Luzerne  at  the  time  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  had  his  eye  upon  the  commodore  throughout  the  ac- 
tion: he  says  language  cannot  do  justice  to  his  gallantly. 

A  gentleman  of  distinguished  naval  reputation,  when  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  American  squadron,  was  inU'oduced  to_ 
captain  James  "Vashan,  esquire,  now  vice  admiral  of  the  red, 
the  commander  of  the  British  frigate  engaged  with  the 
Alltamce.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  made  particular 
inqmry  after  ciq>tain  Barry,  related  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion; and,  with  the  firankness  of  a  generous  enemy,  confessed 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  ship  so  ably  fought  as  the  Alliance; 
that  he  had  never  befiitfv,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  received  such 
a  dmbbing,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  his ' 
consorts." 

We  are  sensible  we  have  indulged  in  greater  pardcularity  in 
the  lelation  id  these  engagements  than  most  readers  will  think 
necessary.    Our  reason  must  apologise  for  us^  we  irish  it  to  be 
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liiowD,  that  the  gdlaotiy  of  our  aeamen  ts  not  of  recent  4lite, 
but  b  coeral  with  our  national  existence. 

Theae  are  the  most  interesting  incidents  that  onr  imperfect 
materials  fnmish.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  commodore  Bany 
aerred  throaghont  tiie  rev^olution  with  distinguished  honour  to 
Uaaae!^  and  tignaL  benefit  to  his  countiy.  Even  during  the  in- 
terrals  of  suspension  from  public  employmentt  oocasioned  bf 
the  chances  of  war,  he  Wab  actively  and  efficiently  emplofed  in 
annexing  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  in  letter  of  marque 
vessels. 

Having  eapoused  the  cause  of  liberty  fixim  principle,  he  was 
attached  to  it  with  M  the  glow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm;  nothing 
could  divert  him  from  it,  nol*  damp  his  ardour. 

The  following  anecdote  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic;  it 
evinces  at  once  the  high  estimtation  in  which  his  services  were 
held  by  the  enemy,  and  the  constancy  of  his  resolution:  Gene- 
ral Howe,  appreciating  the  commodore's  character,  and  thinking 
him  important  to  the  successful  progress  and  issue  of  the  con- 
test, made  an  attempt  to  detach  him  from  his  country;  for  this 
purpose,  he  authorised  an  offer  to  the  commodore  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  guineas,  and  the  command  of  the  best  frigate 
in  the  English  navy.  The  general  availed  himself  of  a  period 
that  seemed  to  liim  the  most  auspicious  to  the  accomplishmeut 
of  his  object,  it  was  wben  the  metropolis  was  in  possession  of 
the  British,  when  the  enemy  triumphed,  and  even  the  best 
friends  of  America  began  to  dispair.  The  offer  was  rejected 
with  the  indignation  of  insulted  patriodsm.  The  answer  he  re- 
turned to  the  general  was,  that  ^  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  not  the  value  and  command  of  the 
^hole  British  fleet  could  seduce  him  from  it.*' 

After  the  termination  of  hostilities,  the  commodore  was  re- 
tained in  the  public  service;  and  when,  under  Mr.  Adams's  ad- 
ministration, it  walB  deemed  expedient  to  increase  the  naval  esta- 
Mishm^t,  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  building  of  the 
fHgate  United  States  in  PWadel^a,  which  was  designed  for 
his  command.  His  otdnion  was  very  influential  in  the  adoption 
by  the  govemmeiit  of  that  excellent  mode!  for  ships  of-^ar,  the 
eup<$rioTity  of  which,  over  every  other,  has  been  so  8ti1kb|^f 
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ftOTodt  M  to  hare  esctortod the  wknowledgmeatl  eTcnof  onr 


During  the  partbd  mtriiioie  war  into  which  we  were  drawn 
hf  the  al^gieeaions  of  the  cmlsers  of  the  French  repithttc,  coiBr 
modore  Barry  wm  cooatantly  and  actirely  employed;  nnrt  llioaf  li 
iBTtmie  did  not  afford  hun  an  opporlnnitjr  of  ugaaliainc  hianatf 
hf  anf  aplendid i^otory,^ f et  he  rendered  esienttal  aenieeto the 
eonnneraal  inlereata  of  the  ceuntrjry  b]r  protectms  its  flag  firoea 
\  of  the  French  prtTaleera  which  inbated  the 


After  onr  diilbrences  with  France  were  accommodated,  he 
retained  the  command  of  the  Umtad  States  nntil  ahe  was  laid 
up  in  ordinary,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Jeiferson  Co 
the  ezecntive  chair.  .        .  . .  , 

Conmodore  Barry  did  not  long  anrrire  the  terminalion  of  Ms 
pitbfic  services:  though  natmrally  of  a  strong  and  robnst  coniti« 
tflCiony.he  had  been  fi^  many  years  subject  to  an  asthmatic aSbc* 
liony.  to.  which  he  fell  a  victim,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  tUrteenth 
day  of  September,  1603. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  one  of  the  first  of  patriots,  and  best  of 


He  was  eminendy  qualified  ibr  the  important  stations  whieh 
he  filled.  He  possessed,  courage  without  rashnet8«-*a  constancy 
of  spirit  which  could  not  be  .subdued-^-a.  sound  and  intuitive 
jwdgment— 4  promptltiide  of  dedsioo  equal  to  the  most  trying 
eoMrgentiea^-consummate  skiU— a  generosity  of  soul .  which 
tenured  the  sterner  qualities  of  the  hero,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  esteem  of  all— a  humaoity  of  feeling  which  madi^- 
Mm  no  leas  attentive  to.  the  coasfort  .and  happiness,  of  those 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  threw  into  his  power,  than  he  had 
been  amfaitioos  to  conquer  them.  Having  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  long  life  upon  the  ocean,  he  had  seen  every  possible 
Tariety  of  service;  he  knew  how  to  sympathiae,  therefore,  with 
those  who  were  subjected  to  his  command:  to  this  it  was  owing, 
diat  though  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  he  always  conciliated  the  at- 
tachment of  his  sailors.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  person  who 
has  sttled  with  him,  as  seanian,  officer,  or  passenger,  has  ever 
been  heard  to  speak  of  him  but  .with  the  most  respectful  gra- 
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tflodef^Mid,  in  Mgavd  to  hit  aaasien  especiaUf,  wiili  ail  ik«  e»9 
tntvaguiec  of  eslogy.  He  noTer  found  any  difficulty  mnialrliiy 
«p  a  crair)  and  daa^rtiiNi  from  kit  Mp  was  tmknowm. 

In  (keiraoMiarotatiooa  of  private  Kfeka  waanole«avMxcef«> 
ti^^akle.  JU  a  eltia^  he  waa  exempUry«»4»  «  frinad  eincei««»«e^ 
ku^Nttdttadeaa^dafiVetienate*  TkeaAkUityandfraakncaaot 
kia  daporanmi  kigfatkiad  kirn  with  all  wko  a^yed  ike  |det« 
aiave  of  hia.  ac^^aaintanoa*  tkere  waa  anatiTe  kuaaour  in  kk  ekn<' 
aaatet urtdok  gafo it paanllar |nt«raat»  Hia  noanaioii  w^cmt 
the  residenceuof  hospitality.  Jealous  of  his  own  kono«r>  be  wa* 
aaver  kmawnm  tn|iii«»  designedly)  tke  lisBlinga  of  any  one; and' 
thaagk  poaaasaad  of  a  qnicknnsaof  sensihUilsr  In  tke  appaaianM 
^i  nflance  or  ijaipfoprletyt  he  noTor  fidledto  enpreaa  kia  fegr^ 
and  make  atonement  for  injitfiea  prompted  by  anexcieaa  of  fiarii« 
ing.  He  waa  jiiat^  cbavkahia,  and  without  diaguiae.  Aa  ke  wan 
educated  in  the  habHa  of  rellgiontaoke  cuUivaiedthem  tkiougb 
life;  he  enforced  n  strict  obaerran^  of  divine  worahq[>en  boaed 
kia  ak^  and  scnvnlqualy  attend^  to  tke  moral  deportment  off 
hia  crew:  he  had  hunaelf  experienced  the  oomferta  of  religkm» 
Wdhediedmiufi^th. 

We  will  only  addt  aa  a  aanction  Car  what  haa  been  said,,  that 
fOBu^tal  Waakiagton  kad  ike  kigkesi  opinien  of  kis.meri%  and 
^miertainedibrkimn  sincere  and  laatingfriendakip.  . 

Commodore  Basry  waa  in  siae  above  the  erdkiaiy  stainree 
hia  peraan  waa  gvace&l  and  eoaamanding*  Bin  fsholo  deport* 
ment  was  marked  ky  dignity  unmixed  witk  natentations  muk 
bis  straagly  asarked  eountehanee  waa  expiearive  u  chee  eCshe 
fualitiet  of  kis  mind  and  tke  ribitttea  of  Us  keaft. 

Thopiefizcd  portrait  ia  an  admicable  likenaaa  of  the  original. 


CBmCISH^FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

nu  TABoua  4V11I9IC  cnnaonia  aoainv  m^nnt^^^Jffer^ 

RoKBB y:  a  poem,  by  Walter  Scott,  esq.  Ptiiladelphia.  Bradford  k  laikeep. 

The  earliest  specimena  qf  English  poetry  1^^  metrical  vh 
mances.    They  are  the  compnaitien  oC  uototicred  hcrdii  anft 
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I  tliB  cliaracteriBtiss.of  vBUtiered  genius.'  Tbey  arto  atnipley 
Ikmnkf  catktiMaatic  tad  prolis;  biitf  th«n,  tbey  hkfe  abovt  thnifc 
^[oalilies  Mt  ileiticaie  of  attractaoaft.  Tbalt  topics  sfo  iiigUf  pool' 
fkiii  scnuigo  victsshiuies  of  fcmmot  lugh-tooo«llKiMf»r»  faofole 
IbrtiMrioy  dospwate  talottTy  and  romandt  courtosf  ^  irU  alwaf  % 
vhen  pfopetty  doictibedy  affcst  lHo  faeait  and  wiinsate  ito  £iM]f^. 
This  spodea  of  poetiy)  in  some  of  its  modiicadona^pfOTailodlli 
aagUai  till  noar  cho  tlite  of  the  refbrnuidHi.  At,l3iat  e«%  tfio 
aaoro  ^onond  diffiittoiLof  leantngy  the  an  of  pfSatftog^  tba  eroal^ 
lag  of  a  tUrd  alaaa  between  Ihe  barons  and  vabiala*  ■  a  clasa  d^ 
Kgaiif  mairt  msA  iiM|«iBicive^«*«id  tbe  models  of  ^aaaiceii- 
ganrr,  wbach  tbe  deatmction  ^f  tbe  lOonasterie*  jrieldad  ix>  tbo 
omidi  called  off  tbe  attemioii,  from  tbo  fintaattc  miastrefeof  of 
tbo  b«rda»  sad  gave  oeeasion  to  joster  ideas  of  poeiit  exedlenoefc 
i  bad  a  foftber  and  mote  important  toporatiooc 
;  cH^  diverted  tbe  nunds  of  then  frtai  wordtless  prMae*- 
» bnt  in  Ibobr  t^iision>  deveiopedf  ia  all  its  foreo»  the  Brii- 
dbh  «eohies  giving  birth  to  a  race  of  wriijsrs,  who,  fcfe'brfgb&alitr, 
fcold—aa^  ooiapass  of  undorstmding,  nkontficence  of  faney,  and 
nil  tibo  altribitea  of  bigb  int^oct)  have  not  been  eqtialled  fai  aa^ 
mgt  or  a&f  natiom  Tbo  period  to  wbieb  we  refer,  coniprises  tbo 
reigos  «f  JSliaabetb^  James,,  and  Char leai  end  it  ia  a  period  which 
wo  intv^  alwaya  cooaideied  as  llio  golden  age  of  Engtish  litOFa* 

Tkmn  floorisbed  fibabspeare,  and  Spe^n  and  Massi^ger, 
i  Jiwiaewi  ami  Sidbef » and  Mihon}  then  flourished  Ascbam)  and 

r»  and  Taylor»  and  Rofnoidai  and  Barrow^and  Baeoo^  and 
Coke.  Theao  writers^  to  nse  tbo  language  ofone  of  them* 
esivea,  kitm  ^  the  wells  of  Snglisb  undeAled/'  Tbejr  are  einpha- 
lieally  nod  pooniiorir  BngUab.  Tbof  are  not  cbaracteil^ed  by 
the  nnUbrm  and  nudntalned  elegance  of  the  classics  of  amicfnitf  > 
■ar  iho  meaanred  nuircb  and  fbrmal  digmtf  of  tbe  writers  of 
France,  nor  tbe  mellifluous  flow  of  those  of  Italy.  Their  cha- 
fn«tor  b  tlie  character  of  tbe  nations  Tbe  Englisb  feel  pro* 
fosmdif;  hot  Itia  tbe^natofo  of  deep  f<toli&g  tnbe  iriiort  and  varia- 
ble. Of  tUa  temperasiont  ate  theao  writomk  Tbojr  are  una* 
^pial,  irregular  and  affected;  but,  then,  they  rise  upon  jron  boM 
nnd  le%  and  majesiie,  with  bursia  of  fcoHng'  and  fimcf  and  ani* 
ttnd  tbe  ittost  tKtetic  ttti^rjr. 
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'  -The  hifttoritfls  of  our  litevHUire  harC)  commonljr,  &to4  «poBi 
tte  raigii  of  Ann,  m  the  Ao^tlan  ^gt  of  Enghuid.  Nothing  cm 
benofe  errooeoiis.  The  irriten  of  that  en  poMcaaed  none  of 
the^pecttUaritioa  of  Bri dab  geniita.  Their  taste  ia  eonplete^ 
eoMknMi  the  Briiiah  claadca,  ootnpldeif  intoiar.  ConiNM 
Shakapeate  with  Coltgrorer  Milton  with  Drjrden,  Spencer  wiili 
P6pe9  and  the  inquirer  will  be  aktoniabed,  thai  in  ao  alMM  an  in* 
tenrali  ao  pvodigioua  a  revoiution  ahoold  have  oecamd,  in  tlio 
'VOty  eiemeRta  of  compoaition.  The  origin  of  thia  levotatioir  In 
letteray  ia  Ibiind  in  the  political  refolntion  of  that  period^ 
Ainong  the  otiier  benefactions  which  Louia  the  XIV  accorded 
to'Charlea  II  in  hia  eiale,  he  conferred  upon  him  the  Fiench 
taale  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  aaorala;  and  it  was  a  taste  nngn- 
lartf  adapted  to  the  ganiua  of  ihatwittf  monarch,  and  ^e^emut 
tft/krto  who  eompoaed  hia  court.  On  the  retnm  of  these  gallant 
^araliera  to  England,  gratitude  and  intimacy  wmdd  have  in- 
clitted  them  to  propagate  the  princi^a  of  theb  French  protec- 
tora:  but  Uiia^elTect  didnot  require  the  aid  of  anch  genermta 
cauaea,  for  the  taate  itaelf  waa  not  worAleaa,  and  paatdon  wia 
enliated  on  the  aide  of  their  inclinadon,  when  thef  found  Uiat  the 
chwaic  writera  had  been  acfire  leadera  in  the  rebellion.  Thef, 
forthwith,  commenced  upon  them  a  war  of  wit,  and  aucceeded  in 
oveerwhelming  them,  and  their  worka,  with  contemptandobacu- 
lity.*  From  an  alliance  of  cauaea  ao  unexampled,  the  natffo 
wiitera  we#e  peraecuted  ihto  exile,  and  a  Gallic  tyruukj  waa, 
again,  aeated  on  the  throne,  whoae  laws  and  language  ware  un* 
congenial'  with  the  temper  of  the  people* 

The  French  Uste  ia  'diatinguiahed  from  the  Engliah  in  tta 
loRier  partai  as  being  more  rhetoric,  more  equaUe,  more  ela- 
boMstjr  grand;  and  in  its  lighter  departmtots,  as  being  mose 
airj,  aatisic,  epigrammatic,  and  fjsahionable.    Drjden,  AUlbmh 

*  Upon  this  lubject  TolUire  most  be  eontidered  is  a  diiinteretted  jadge. 
Hdir  vhrt  ke  mys  iD  liii  <*  EMia  Mir  ia  PoMe  fipiiiae/' whM  «perfdBr  <^  AGhm: 
^  n  eaiploya  neiif  tna^es  i  •ompater  le  Porodb  JPerdu,  U  avait  akm  tr^t-pen 
dc  r^patatkm;  Ics  beaox  eflpriU  de  la  oour  de  Chariet  II.  oa  ne  le  eonoaistaiMt 
pa%oa »*«nM«iitponr  Moidle esttaie.  Uii*.«ft  pat  ^tounuty  qa*  im  aociattae* 
cretatre  deCromweU,  TieUU  dana  la  retraito,  ayeosle  et  laasbfteii,  Cftt  ignordoa 
m^prit^  dans  une  ooar  qui  a^ait  fait  mec^der  ii  I^st^rH^  du  gouTernemeDt  d« 
prota«tiMir»  tnnte  la  falMitvik  de  la  Mat  da  UwifZIVetaiai  Jaqoi&e  on  aefot- 
tait  que  let  Do^et  efKnuotoylaiAQnene  ds  WsUenleiis^rtasdacOMiiB  dc|(a- 
ekeiterj  etreipiit  de  Cowley. 
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Ti«:kel»  Littieion  and  Priori  wHh  a  laudaMe  indasuy,  endeavoui^ 
«d  to  aaturaUfte  tkis  latle  in  Englsiid;  but  it  reqidred  die  ine 
Ctlenu  of  Popo  to  give  m  rottml  «iid  fioiih  to  tlie  empire.    Pope 
tes  pnfdQcedUie  moot  refined  melody  of  Yeralficatioii^Tthe  moot 
enstuied  esoelleiiee  and  logikeiotts  viewa  ot  fnbioiiaMe  li&; 
hill  JB  aii  his  workoy  there  Is  not  «  sf  ren  Terse  which  catt 
«iake  the  prisoned  soul  aadiip  it  in  Elysium.'*    From  the 
dme  of  Pope^  till  •  period  fory  reecot,  there  hae  been  alamentapt 
He  dearth  of  poetic  goiiiis*    The  perie^ien  of  that  fieet  ame* 
lOT)  prohiUyy  generated  despair,  and  left  to  Us  s«eeesaei&  no* 
thing  hut  chte  power  id  imhaiinn^  or  a  ftlse  retnement)  aad^a 
speciea  of  tetaalk  feppery  is  the  refinemeot  of  die  .co0tinen> 
lal  tastoiwhen  ekborated  ima  its  genuhm  comiptioo.  Tlmsy 
doctor  Darwin  endei^fEoured  to  improve  both  its  topke  and  its 
style,  and  ^  enlisting  the  imi^;tnation  under  die  banners  of  bo- 
tsoy,'*  versified  Lmnsos  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies*  .  Delia 
Ciiiscn  and  his  coad|ators  improved  upcm  doctor  Darwin,  and 
did  up  much  delicious  nonsense,  which,  in  iu  time,  was  hlf^ 
If  popular  among  polite  people*    To  avoid  the  tinsel  and  bom* 
hast  of  Darwin  and  Dells  Crusca,  Colofidge  end  Wordsworth 
adopted  a  more  than  psirtsrchal  simplicity— fihe  the  Grecians, 
wim,  because  Orsippus  wes  entangledin  his  dothesi  decreed 
Ihet  idl  the  Olympic  combatanU  shouM^go  naked*    But  it  would 
ceevy  us  too  iar^o  describe  sll  the  fi>rms  of  Nnbedlity,  and  all  the 
vnrietiea  of  affectadon,  which  successively  rose  end  sunk  upon 
din  puhBc  sttendon. 

The  close  of  the  last  century  left  the  werid  filled  with  de- 
Mftir  «rf  tim  talents  of  the  pnvileged  poets,  and  the  acknoiriedged 
weakness  of  the  estebfished  government^  hss^  within  vHsw  years» 
encomrsised  some  bold  spirits  to  rebellion.  Campbell,  Southey, 
and  Scott,  wkhin  this  period,  have  departed^  very  widely,  fimn 
the  insdtntes  of  Dryden  iand  Pope;  and  in  many  marked  partlcu* 
Inrs,  from  all  preceding  writers.  Campbell  is  rich  mgenms,  but 
it  is  not  the  negttgent  munificence  of  the  pocfts  of  Elizabeth  end 
James;  and.the  soft  and  lambent  fimcy,  which  wanders  over  all 
Ida  scenes,  is  peculiarly  his  own.  But  if  that  pathos  snd  subli* 
SBtlf,to  tie  found  in  the  better  parts  of  our  earlier  poets,  be  le* 
gsrded  eft  the  orthodox  perfecdoh  of  English  poetry,   then 


CMiipMl0UHtbecoB«iit«rad  ai  a  dUcifle  of  tbii  (enuiae  ftiUi^ 
cad  0001  whOp  bgr  kU  praclkte  «nd  fKMMVlOt  reaitUd  tte.  iflflu^ 
^»c»  of  foroiga  beretiMH  and  eiido«vo«rod  to  bring  b«iQk  tlio 
ciMvrcli  to  lu  priptaiio  wmpligifft  But  it  wm  Mr.  Somhcy  wli* 
cdvoaturod  thoinddoi^  doportow  from  ottiUiihod  modols.  Hit 
ftUo  b  bioiiciu  from  tho  oiMoit  monrela  ifrf  Orioiital  sopersti* 
lioo.  InUscoodttttfaUioligbboolkiBcUUithorMdorbfhUox* 
tninsoM^  fotbo  ofteaiff  imrms  Iw  «ritli  n  oitcoile&co  iiovot 
fiNMMlamoog  the  pools  of  cbocMttMBtdochool^  Mr.  So«itioy» 
wo  tUokf  k  oHgiOai  in  tiio  mim«omtiit  of  liw  ttorf.  Sopemi^ 
tumiagoMff  andoodf  fiodio  plooo  in  almost  ovory  opiei  but  ipo 
know  of  no  othor  pooti  oitoept  it  be  Donto^  wbo^  ot  1inoo»  r^» 
fom  txirm  fiamwMmtia  mutnia  mumdii  and  wiioao  aclora  and 
ammibaTenotbing  in  oommon  with  this  lower  world.  Hissya^ 
torn  of  vomUkation  iamoreun^ncodontodtbanlitsbblo.  Abani* 
Aimittg  tbe  rb^od  oomdeta  of  Popo,  and  Cbo  blink  bcroica  of 
Milton»  bisfinosimro  ovary  farito^  of  langtb,  and  Ms  codenata  no 
all^  roaurunt  than  whai  Us  tasto  or  his  siibjoct  imposes..  Mr. 
Sonthoy  baa  not  yet  rocMTod  bia  fall  deaort  of  ptolaa.  Habsa 
great  6nks«  bot  they  sprmg  firom  sn  oxuberaneo  6f  gonias  and 
fsolingi  and  be  will  diaeover,  probeUy  too  late,  thalto  aequbo 
popnlariqr  ^*ith  an  andienoof  aoottSMned  10  the  tenseness  end 
terrownesa  of  tbo  Eurapaan  dfoss»  it  will  be  nocessaiy  fbr  Urn 
to  girdle  np  tbo  roboa  of  bis  Oriental  magnilceneo  imo  less  re* 
dnodaatiblda. 

Sttcb  is  the  history  of  onr  poetry,  and  such  die  Slate  ofthepoe* 
dc  wmM,  at  tbe  time  Mr.  Scott  msde  his  appearsnde;  and  it  was 
dmu^  necessary  to  gifo  this  rapid  sketchy  that  tbe  disdoctiire 
cfaeincter  and  rnoiita  of  tbia  antbor  might  be  jastly  esdmated. 
Mr.  Scott  was  first  known  (0  the  pobBc  as  die  efitor  of  some 
lytic  piecea  on  border  chivalry,  among  which  be  mhigled  aom^ 
baUadaofbis  own.  We  bsire  already  faiti»*ted|  that  it  was  the 
bopeleaa  oondidon  of  die  iwgwlarpoet%  end  the  hackneyed  state 
of  tbe  tmditianary  sopics,  wUch  Induced  Mr.  Southey  to  wander, 
fcr  a  subject!  to  the  bsnks  of  the  Ganges;  and  the  same  eanses, 
in  an  i«obabUlty,  osrtied  this  poet  to  tbo  maraudfaig  bordeiPs  of 
Soodand.  Wo  have  navor  imdersmod  that  Mr<  Scott  gadiered 
wach  repntndan  Aam  ids  baMadaj  <ithongh  ihey  codfidii  mafif 
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Im  bitnts  of  poetff.  The  exptoriinMit  oottTiaced  himi  Umt  tm 
bttslow  pvpttlftftif  en  tUB  mtDiiie  mliwiyelMy)  it  would  benocos^ 
ttijr  to  give  il  eke  potish  el  modern  imjpreveflMmu.  Tliis  Im 
eecoofUahod  in  the  ^Lajr  of  the  Last UinMel.*'  The  dcuim 
of  novelty  which  the  TheMbeof  Sottlbqr  heihttt  pertieUyabiCedy 
iie»Mirgffttified;«ed  SeottWee  heikd  ei  aa  oHgqtti  ftedee^ 
who  had  street  out  a  new  r^mi  to  the  henunit;  of  PanwBsaa^* 
whea»  in  trelht  he  had  hot  smoothed  and  decoveted  one,  whiah 
had  been  ehMdoMd  lar  i^a  aa  too  niggod.  The  npm^km 
wUeh  Thaliha  waa  gradualljr  aoqQitlngi  for  ifca  eceentHo  hot 
apiriaad  naialanoe  of  thoFvench  denunatien,  waanew  snpetaeda* 
Ifdiefepntatfanof  the  ^Laf/'«.^poemtwhlfihifithadbeea 
cfoai  teiu  riwd  ia  other  partiBiiUrt,  pohaeaaed^aa  iU  anhjeet^ 
flOMv  watiTO  oaeaaa  of  popnlatity  with  the  Sngliah  uadDar.  Thv 
■•bjeot  wwh  in  the  irat  idaoOf  Britiah,  wid  thoa  inliatad  in  im 

it  waa  then  die  laf  of  a  «Hiiatroi»  and 
f  of  oemMlrel  w$»  eaaoeieted  wktt  the  eochatonwenia rf 
faathftd  lofO»  with  the  eharma  of  rural  letieattt  eed  with  whafc 
wee  tenden  fwnnticf  end  nnarical;  and  fisiallf^  thd  sobject  waa 
the  qhivalfooa  liMita  of  ^  bavona  bold  aod  ladiee  gaj)''  and  ihe^ 
v«ff7  flMOlien  of  the  ^  age  of  ^¥alr]r"«— when  a  thoueand  awordr 
wmM  ieep  from  thatr  aeabhaKli  at  the  catt  of  henoty<ii^waa  of 
kaatfaoftciwt  tQ  kindle  the  iiiw«inalio^ 

In  addition  to  the  subject,  another  cause  of  the  popularitj  of 
the  ^  Lay**  moat  be  looghtfory  ia  the  origiaaUtjr  of  it«  ?eraii« 
cation.  It  ia  a  problem)  not  to  be  reaolre^i  but  after  repeated 
esperimenta,  what  pairticular  meamrc  ia  adaptnd  to  the  nature', 
of  a  lanf^nago.  The  hexameter  verse  was  adopted  bjr  the  Greelcs 
and  SMMAa*  aaanited  U>  the  m^eety  of  tbeir  tonf  ue^ahonndhig 
in  pollf^Uablea,  and  theaoi  marked  accurateif  by  qoantity;  but 
the  attempt  failed,  oi  Jodelle  in  France,  and  Sydney  in  England, 
to  incroduce  into  the  poetry  of  thmr  reapeoiive  oonntriea  this  me- 
tm^Pntewiodelled  the  ItaUea  ferae  intoliiieaof  eleven  •ylbd>]ea; 
Poliaiano,  and  some  preceding  writers,  moulded  these  lines  into 
stansaa;  with  which  Spencer,  with  partial  auecess,  endeavoured  to 
trammel  the  fireedom  of  English  poettTi  and  the  example  of 
Spcocer  has  been  perversely  followed  by  soese  later  writers. 
B«tMilto%aadth»peoteofhia  age,  pracdcaBy- proved  that  it 
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was  the  heroic  rent  of  ten  synables,  compoaed  of  iunbicaxid 
trochaic  feety  which  accorded  best  with  the  geniuft  of  our  Ian* 
guage;  and  Dryden  and  his  successors  wrought  to  perfection 
the  rhyued'  couplets  of  the.  same  measure.  Since  the  days  of 
fope*  talents  and  industry  made  no  experiments  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  capacities  of  our  Terse  admitted  of  any  other  movement 
and  measure,  until  Mr*  Southey  presented,  in  his  Thalaba,  a 
specimen  of  blank  verse,  not  divided  into  equal  lines,  which 
possessed  as  much  harmony,  melody,  and  expression,  as  any 
diat  had  preceded  it.  >f r.  Scott,  in  his  «  Lay,"  adopted  m  rhyme 
the  same  irregularity  of  versification;  and  this  abandonment  of 
ancient  standards  is  not  without  its  reason.  When  a  poet  maj 
diverdfy  his  mmters,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  debilitate  his 
verse  by  drawling  epithets,  nor  to  discard  the  most  appropriate 
expressions,  because  they  are  discordant  to  his  metre;  he  may 
give  to  his  poem  greater  richness  of  harmony  and  more  variety  of 
cadence;*  he  may  relieve  our  poetry  from  that  monotony  occa« 
sioned  by  its  oniibrm  closes  of  sense  end  music,  and  which  be>*' 
comes  prodigiously  'te£ous  in  a  long  work;  and  finally,  he  mi^ 
inspirit  his  poetry  by  that  high  excellence  which  is  termed  ex* 
pression  or  a  consonance,  between  the  movements  of  the  verse 
and  the  emotions  of  the  mind.  These  remaiks  apply  with  their 
principal  force  to  blank  verse:  and  we  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Scott 

*  To  ifaow  how  the  harmony  tttd  melody  of  Tone  maj  be  ineretied,  hf  not 
eompeUing  a  poet  to  eoMtrnet  all  hit  lines  of  eqiial  feet,  ve  quote  an  anonymont 
writer  of  some  age^  after  firat  ohiesvbg,  that  melodjr  and  hannODjr  depend  npoe 
aeeenti  and  pansesy  and  that  aeeent  cannot  he  properly  obterred  onleia  in  a  toe* 
oeMlonof  thr«e  •;fnable8.  **  When  a  ring^  f^llabie  ia  eat  off  from  the  resC^it 
nuat  either  be  muted  to  the  line  with  which  the  aente  eonneett  it,  or  be  Mmnded 
alone.  If  it  be  nnited  to  the  other  line,  it  eomqiti  the  harmony;  if  diiliointedy  it 
mnatt  with  regard  to  mnrie^  be  tnperfluoua;  ibr  there  is  no  harmsny  in  a  nigle 
■oondi  beoanae  it  hat  no  proportion  to  another.** 

**  Hypocrites  anaterely  talk, 
*'  De&nung  aa  impore  what  God  declares 
*^  Pure;  and  commands  to  some  leaves  free  to  all.** 

*^  When  two  lyllables,  likewise,  are  abscinded  from  the  res^  they  evidentty 
want  some  associated  Aoonds  to  make  them  harmonioos:" 

"  He  ended,  and  the  san  game  signal  high 

"  To  the  bright  minister  that  waioh'd,  he  Mew 

«*  His  trumpet.'* 


Itwtttbe 
last  words  of 
viated. 


pereehed,  at  once,  that  if  BiiKon  had  been  allowed  to  form  the  four 
'this  passage  into  a  single  lisoj  the  objeetlQa  wonldhaTebeisA  eb- 
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&i  the  <<  Lay>'*  and  especialljr  Mr.  Southej,  in  his  <<  Curse  of 
Kehama,"  do  not  vary  the  length  of  their  lines  capriciouslfi 
which  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  condemning  as  a  radical  error. 
Rhyme  necessarily  breaks  up  the  verse  hito  couplets,  and  har* 
mony  requires  that  the  lines  of  these  couplets  should  he  of  nearly 
equal  lengths.  With  rhyme,  therefore,  we  should  have  regular 
arrangements,  unless  we  are  compensated  for  irregularity  by 
some  high  reasons.  But  before  concluding  this  detail  of  the 
cansesof  Mr.  Scott's  popularity,  we  fondly  believe  wesbouldmen- 
don,  as  one,  the  exhibition  of  that  feracity  and  vigour-^f  those 
rich  and  unrepressed  sallies  of  the  imagination,  which  distin- 
guish our  earlier  writers,  and  which  it  was  refreshing  to  en- 
counter after  so  long  an  absence.  We  were  not,  in  his  works, 
assaulted  by  fidse  refinements,  classical  affecutions,  and  laboured 
nothings;  but  he  gave  scope  and  liberty  to  his  genius,  and  did 
not,  as  in  our  gardens  at  Harrowgate,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  continental  taste,  clip  the  luxuriance  of  his  growths  into  py- 
ramids and  cones,  and  compel  his  streams  to  meander  by  the 
compass.  These  old  writers  are  so  truly  English,  and  amidst 
all  their  faults,  have  so  many  redeeming  virtues,  that,  although 
they  stand  at  the  very  vestibule  of  our  literature,  they  should  be 
considered  as  having  fixed  the  model  of  any  after  structures;  and 
therefiNre,  whatever  fabrics  other  poets  may  subsequently  raise, 
the  merit  of  them  will  depend  upon  their  concordance  with  the 
aiandard  at  the  entrance  of  the  building,  as  the  proportions  of 
oar  ancient  temple  were  always  modelled  from  the  diameter  of 
the  pillar. 

Rokeby,Mr.  Scott's  last  poem»  and  to  which  it  is  full  time  to 
introduce  our  readers,  combines  most  of  the  qualities,  which 
originally  gave  him  popularity;  but  a  story,  four  times  told,  is 
calculated  to  cloy  upon  the  taste.  This  poem  is  somewhat  in  a 
lower  tone  than  his  former  publications.  It  is,  indeed,  not  so 
disconnected  as  the  ^  Lay,"  nor  so  unequal  as  ^  Marmlon;"  but, 
nehhar  does  It  possess  so  much  loveliness  as  the  first  of  those 
pieces,  nor  so  much  vigour  as  the  second.  To  the  <<Lady  of  the 
Lake,*'  it  is,  In  all  respects,  inferior.  With  portions  of  it  mark- 
ed hy  labour,  its  general  character  is  that  of  indolence  and  preci- 

phttlMiA-blanks  in  the  narrative,  imperfect  rhyhios,  and  Ifaies 
VOL,  It.  c 
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tonnuig  into  each  other.  There  is  in  it  some  nice  discrimmatico 
of  duvaclert  and  some  scenes  of  soft  and  mellowed  affection.  BiU 
thir  chancter  is  riiown  rather  in  delineation  than  in  action,  an4 
the  whole  poem  presents  an  evenness  of  surface*  without  much 
Uf  h  enchasing  of  distinguished  parts.  There  are,  howeveri 
Cbw  lowers  of  poetry  who  can  lay  down  the  work  before  they  have 
finished  it.  This  arises  from  the  peculiar  talent  of  Mr.  Scott-^ 
he  has  opened  in  it  that  fountain  of  interest  which  flows  through 
and  distinguishes  all  his  works»— he  has  given  it  a  spirit,  fire 
and  alacrity;  and  a  bold  and  dashing  career,  which  neither  stop/i 
nor  hesitates,  but  pushes  onward  to  its  end  with  an  undeviating 
vehemence. 

The  poems  of  Scott  are  so  much  alike,  that  the  charac- 
ter* of  one  is  the  character  of  all:  and  this  character  consists 
in  an  union  of  the  qualities,  of  all  the  different  species  of  j^oc* 
try,  whose  history  we  have  already  detailed.  He  has  Uken  for 
hk  foundation  the  ancient  romance,  with  some  of  its  rudenessg 
and  has'bnilt  upon  it  much  of  the  force  and  feeling  of  the  En« 
glish  taste,  and  the  grace  and  Ughlbiess  of  the  French,  and  the 
tawdry  elegance  of  the  moderu-^ao  that  his  poem  resembles  one 
of  those  ancient  buildings,  which  has  been  repaired,  in  the  style, 
and  with  the  materials  of  each  successive  age,  till,  at  length,  it 
combines  every  order  and  variety  of  architecture— Grecian,  Ro- 
man, Gothic  and  novel.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Scott  has  no- 
thing of  his  own:  to  him  belongs  the  higher  powers  of  the  arclii-, 
tsct,  which  gives  to  his  materials,  whatever  be  their  value  or. 
consistence,  such  forms  and  dispositions  as  powerfully  to  affect 
Uie  mind.  Indeed  the  first  impression  of  his  works  b  full  of 
force;  but  when  the  emotion  produced  by  his  prominent  beau- 
ties has  subsided,  and  you  come  back  to  him  with  a  critical  exa- 
mination, you  discover  that  he  has  been  labouring  in  worthless 
afttier.  It  is;  this  discordance  between  the  first  effect,  and  the 
afker  examination,  n^hich  originates  that;  discordance  between 
his  readers  and  hiacriitics^  The  ladies  have  been  his  most  lai- 
thttsiastic  admirers,  and  the  ladies,  it  is  said,  are  apt  to  resigja 
themselves  to  Uie  delmion  of  Qrsi  impressionss  but  if  the  coy- 
ness of  criticism b^ver  warmed  by  hb  powera,  the. pride  and 
the  habits  of  ^is  censor  provoke^  him,  on  a  second  peruaali^to 
analize  the  causes  of  the  pleasures  he  receives.    This  investi- 
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g«doD  deyelopsi  that  the  descriptions  are  too  minute,  that  Ae 
Ghancters  are  too  common,  that  the  feeling  is^  tnperficial,  thait 
Uie  taste  is  often  rude,  that  the  diction  is  often  showjr— and  that 
k  is  nothing  but  a  singularity  of  tatent,  nothing  but  the  magtg 
«f  genius^  which  could  breathe  a  life  into  this  d^  mafcten  and 
whkh  makes  it  assume  an  harmonious  arrangement,  like  thftr 
•Maes  of  Thebes  to  the  lyre  of  Amphion.  But  whalerei^  be^  hb 
&ii!t8,  Scott  has  attained  his  object;  and  he  is  a  poet  of  no  ordi« 
nary  merit  who  can  achieve  his  aims.  He  has  bestowed  upon 
the  forgotten  romance!^  of  the  Troubadours  a  grace  and  popular* 
rity — be  has  given  us  characterisdcal  drawings  of  feudal  mm* 
ners'—cbarmed  us  by  graphical  delineations  of  romantic  aeeM- 
17— hurried  our  spirits  by  descripdonr  of  desperate  adrenturea 
and  daring  charactera^^—and  moulded  into  form  our  vagrant  fan* 
des  of  andent  chivalry  and  knightly  courtesy.  These  topks 
Scott  has  touched  with  a  master's  band;  and  they  are  topics 
formed  to  win  him  the  favour  of  minds  of  an  ordinary  conteiov 
tare;  but  it  does  appear,  that  these  topics  have  about  them  too 
much  of  obtrusion,  and  n<ttse,  and  bustle,  to  afiect  what  are  call- 
ed poetic  souls  with  a  deep  and  permanent  interest.  There  ia 
no  profound  feeling  in  Scott-*»no  wanderings  amidst  the  sequea* 
tered  shades  of  the  imagiAation^— no  soarings  into  the  regiooa 
of  ideal  perfection-^none  of  those  delicate  touches,  which,  after 
the  immediate  picture  of  the  poet  has  vanished,  can  lead  off 
^e  soul  into  a  train  of  sweet  emotions,  and  leave  a  glow  upoft 
the  mind,  like  the  flush  upon  the  clouds  after  the  descent  of  the 
sun.    But  we  must  hasten  back  to  Rokeby:     ^ 

On  a  stormy  summer's  night,  the  clouds  racking  over  the  Ace 
of  the  moon,  tinctured  the  towers  of  Bernard,  and  the  stream  of 
the  T^es,  with  varying  hues.  Her  light  seemed  now  to  glow 
with  the  blush  of  shame,  and  now  it  darkened  into  anger— the 
alufting  shade  resembled,  at  one  moment,  the  hurry  of  appre- 
henmoD,  and  then,  the  dim  livery  of  sorrow,  and  theur",  it  tied 
into  darkness,  like  despair.  The  confusion  of  these  murky  shfr* 
dows  were  rivuUed  by  the  emotions  that  agitated  the  bosom  of 
stem  Oswald  whom  the  towers  of  Bernard  enclosed.  Long  had 
he  8triv<en  to  compose  his  weary  linmbs  to  rest;  but  when  sleep 
caaati  It  was  to  gii^  conscience  power  to  call  her  futia«  fenht 
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and  scourge  him  for  his  crimes.  His  outward  throes  bear  wit* 
ness  to.his  m'ental  troubles;  the  blush  of  shame,  the  flush  of  ao* 
gecyare  traced  upon  his  face,  and  now  his  hand  seema  to  grasp 
adagger^i-kiiife^-end  now  the  life-blood  rushing  from  hia  heart, 
awafcena  him  with  a  pang,  from  his  painfiil  alumbera.  Fearing 
to  trust  again  to  such  dire  repose,  he  paases  the  night  in  watch- 
ifig  hia  lanqy,  telling  the  hoars  on  the  caatle  bell,  listning  to  tlye  cry 
of  the  owlet;  or,  to  the  sad  breese  which  whistles  round  the  tower. 
Hia  ear,  sharpened  by  revenge,  catches,  far  townward,a  distant 
tread«^it  approaches— &  stranger  enters  the  castle,  and  Oswald 
orders  his  attendants  to  admit  him  to  his  presence;  to  bring  food 
and  wine  and  withdraw.  The  stranger  entered  with  a  heavy 
stride;  ,his  gigantic  form  was  cased  in  armour,  and  his  bearing 
was  bold,  commanding,  fierce  and  savage.  To  the  courtesy  of 
Oswald  he  returns  a  short  answer— but  laying  as^e  part  of  his 
armour  he  turned  to  the  genial  board,  and  fed  and  dnmk. 
without  the  slightest  pledge  of  social  reverence.  Oswald  paced 
the  room  in  feverish  agony  to  learn  the  news  whicli  Bertram 
brought;  but  fear  and  shame  would  not  allow  him  frankly  to  de« 
mand  it,  and  he  endeavoured  to  lure  it  out  of  hb  sullen  guest  un- 
asked. To  the  question  of  Oswald  whether  a  field  had  been 
fought,  Bertram  detailed  the  battle  on  Marston  heath,  between  the 
troops  of  the  parliament,  and  thiiaa  Qf  the  king,  and  said,  that, 
when  he  left. the  fight,  Rupert  was  routing  the  army  of  the  com- 
mons. To  this  intelligence  Oswald  feigned  sorrow,  while  joy 
was  in  his  eye;— and  must  I,  said  he,  dew  the  tomb  of  a  friend, 
or  is  he  dead  whom  thou  knowest  I  hate  the  most.  If  thoit 
wouldst  know  .aught  of  friend  or  foe,  replied  Bertram,  ask  it 
in  simple  terms,  and  thou  shalt  receive  a  soldier's  answer.  The 
wrath  of  Oswald  now  suppressed  his  art — wretch,  said  he,  hast 
thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt— does  Philip  of  Mortham  live?  The 
soldier  springing  from  liia  seat,  seized  Oswald's  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed. Now  Oswald  Wycliffe,  thou  playest  thy  genuine  part; 
now  thou  art  worthy,  like  me,  to  roam  a  buccuieer.  What  reek- 
eat  thou  of  either  cause  if  thou  possess  Mortham's  wealth  and 
lands?  Tes,  he  is  dead,  for  when  Rupert  thundered  on  our  flank, 
it  waa  then  amidst  tumult  smoke  and  strife,  I  fired,  and  Mor- 
tham, steed  and  rider  fell.     The  reward  I  domand  for  thit  deed. 
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t%  that  thoa  bestow  upon  me  the  wealth  whieh  Moitham  se- 
qoired  In  hb  Indian  wan,  and  which  is  hoarded  in  the  carernt 
of  his  castle.  Thou,  as  heir,  will  inherit  his  lands,  and  I  take 
the  gold  and  ^e  jewels  by  (he  laws  of  the .  buccaneers  ■  *c/cnhe 
yum  akmg,  for  without  thy  presence  I  shall  not  be  admitted. 
Oswald  heskaced*— he  was  awed  by  the  ruflbm;  he  feared  to  ac- 
CQSDpany  him*  and  even  grudged,  him  the  mighty  {Mae.  Me 
said  that  Uscharge  woold  not  then  allow  of  his  absence,  but 
that  Wilfrid,  his  only  son,  should  accompany  his  friend.  Bertram 
despised  the  excuse  and  accepted  the  substitute^  Wilfrid  was  call- 
ed from  his  unpressed  couch  while  pouring  forth  some  sweet  rer- 
sestothemoon.  Wilfrid  was  polluted  by  none  ofhis&ther'swick* 
adness;  his  heartwaseven too  softtocontendwith the  usual  calami- 
ties of  life*  While  his  sire  was  blessed  with  numerous  sons,  his 
weakness  was  despised,  but  evtfn  then,  he  was  the  care  and  the 
joy  of  a  fend  mother.  No  frolic  play  of  childhood  erer  gave 
eiaatifiity  to  his  blood,  but  hour  after  hour,  he  loved  to  ponSder 
over  the  rich  and  varied  lore  of  Shakspeare,  to  muse  with  the 
wisdom  of  Hamlet,  or  mingle  his  tears  with  the  woes  of  Desde- 
mona.  He  was  a  minstrel,  and  possessed  the  art,  ^  unteachable, 
ostaught.*'  Like  other  poets,  he  loved,  and  the  object  ot  his 
flame  was  the  bright  Matil()a,  the  very  dame  his  father  design- 
ed lum  to  wed.  But  he  loved  in  vain,  for  the  affections  of  Ma- 
tilda were  placed  upon  Redmond,  a  youth  of  a  more  bold  and  gal- 
lant bearing,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  het  from  child- 
hood, in  her  father's  house.  This  Matilda  was  the  daughter  of 
the  knight  of  Rokeby,  whose  domains,  like  those  of  Oswald, 
bordered  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  In  the  civil  war  which  was 
then  raging,  Rokeby  had  joined  his  bands  to  the  northern  earls, 
while  Mortham,  to  whom  he  was  allied  by  th#  marriage  of  his 
sister,  joined  the  opposite  party  under  Fairfax;  and  Oswald 
held  his  towers  for  the  commons,  bound  by  a  sympathy  of  wick- 
edness to  wflyTanc. 

Bertram  did  not  wait  to  behold  the  splendid  scenes  which 
sun-rise  shows  from  the  heights  of  Bernard,  but  early  took  his 
way,  with  Wilfrid,  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Tees.  They 
shunned  the  nearer  path,  and  crossed  the  stream  by  the  ancient 
Imi^  of  Greta;  but  when  Rokeby's  turrets  gleamed  upon  their 
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•«igltt,  tlisii/  though  Spenoer  him«elf  had  steaydd  by  the  tide  of 
Wilfriil,  tfid  had  pobted  out  to  him  tho  luxuriant  charms  of  the 
loiraly  ^adethirough  which  they  passed,  he  would  have  wasted 
Us  power  ia  vain,  for  the  eye  of  Wilfrid  was  fixed  upon  the  dis* 
la&t  turret,  whose  lattice  lighted  ttie  bower  of  MatUda.  The 
travellers  now  abandoned  the  open  vale,  and  plunged  into  a 
dirk  and  narrow  dell,  whose  gloom  was  peopled  with'  the  8pe&» 
ires  of  superstition.  In  thb  dismal  glen,  Bertram,  affirmed  lie 
Mield  a  form  which  appeared  to  dog  their  way,  and  before  Wil* 
fUd  could  rouse  himself  to  a  reply,  he  shouted  aad  aprung  fo»* 
ward  with  his  swotd,  and  pui^ued  the  object,  over  rock,  woodi 
stream  and  cliff,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  Wilfrid  by  a 
safer  circuit  attained  the  height,  and  found  Bertram  pooderiuf 
ty  a  tomb  which  stood  a  short  distance  from  the  nlent  hall  of 
Ilif ortham*  <<  It  vanished  like  a  flitting  ghost  behind  this  tomb/^ 
said  Bertram.  Wilfrid  despised  his  superstition,  but  inquired 
of  him  the  form  and  show  of  the  apparition.  Bertram,  uncon** 
seioos  what  he  spoke,- replied^  that  it  was  Mortha|n*s  form-«-fase 
shape,  his  mein^— his  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red— it  was 
Mortham  just  as  he  slew  him  in  the  fight.  Thou  slew  him?-« 
thou**-dem^ds  Wilfrid.  Yes,  I  slew  him,  readied  the  haughty 
ruffian  with  a  start**!  bad  forgot,  strippling,  that  thou  knoweat 
not  of  the  conspiracy,  but  I  shall  never  denya  deed  wUch  I 
have  done-<4t  was  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died.  Wilfrid, 
the  gentle  Wilfrid,  in  his  fragile  form  nourished  one  brave  spark 
of  noble  fire,  and.  when  injustice  made  that  spark  blaae  forth,  his 
blood  beat  high,  his  hand  waxed  strong,  and  he  rose  superior  lo 
ills  frame.  This  generous  temperament  now  came  in  the  full  cur- 
rent of  his  blood.  On  Bertram  he  laid  a  desperate  hand,  drew 
bis  sword,  and  ctf  led  upon  the  attendants  of  Mortham  to  arouse 
and  arrest  the  murderer  of  their  lord.  Bertram  was  fixed  a  mo- 
ment, as  by  a  spell,  but  when  he  felt  the  feeble  stroke  of  Wilfrid 
the  fiend  within  him  atvoke,  and  his  blade  was  raiflbd  to  end  both 
the  love  and  the  woes  of  Wilfrid,  when  a  warlike  form  pre- 
sented his  sheathed  rapier,  parries  the  descending  blow  and  steps 
between  tlie  combatants.  This  was  Mortham,  and  with  a  mo- 
narch's TMce  he  forbid  the  battle,  and  motioned  Bertram  from  hia 
presence.    The  villain  sullenly  retires,  and  the  trismp  of  steeds 
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being  lieard,  the  W«mpr»  wanuDg  Wilfri4  ta  tpU  none  tbat  Mpr^ 
IhuA  lived,  plunged  iQto  tlM  shude.  The  words  were  utill  mg* 
iikg  in  Wilfrid's  ear  when  hb  father  rode  up  at  the  head  of  a  gal- 
lent  band  ef  httrsemen. 

We  shall  atop  here>fbrit  ia.  a  dull  work  toconyert  ppetrf 
iaiD  proae.  We  the  more  wiUlogly  do  .this,,  hecausor  mj 
obsenratioDs  we  might  have  otherwise  been  induced  to  n^dte 
en  die  fable,  hare  been  precluded  by  the  $ble  and  acute  remarics 
to  be  found  on  this  department  of  Rokeby  mi  our  laat  number. 

Bertram  is  the  form  which  jstrikes  the  eye  most  prominently 
on  the  canvas^-he  is  the  connecting  principle  of  the  piece,  and 
that  wluch  gives  unity  to  the  other  figures  of  the  poem>  which 
are  grouped  around  him.  The  character  is  vigorously  executed, 
but  we  confess  that  it  is  not  a  character  to  our  taste.  He  is  a 
had  fellow,  and  no  one  chooses  to  be  pestered  with  bad  company 
for  any  length  of  time.  His  sphere  of  action,  then,  is  so  eccen- 
tric, that  sympathy  with  him  is  more  a  matter  of  fancy  than  of 
feeling.  Such  characters,  too  are  not  of  difiicult  performance. 
Strong  unmixed  passion,  like  the  outline  of  a  bold  face,  is  struck 
off  easily,  because  it  is  course,  but  the  skill  of  an  artist  is  dis- 
covered in  catching  the  likeness  of  a  countenance  more  remark-' 
able  for  its  expression  than  its  contour.  Bertram  has  been  com- 
pered with  Roderick  Dhu.  Both  the  characters  are  nobly  drawn; 
hut  Roderick  could  love  Ellen,  and  had  a  frank  andn.oble  gene- 
rosity—-sentiments  which  were  strangers  to  the  bosom  of  Ber- 
tram* We  therefore  think  Roderick  superior  to  Bertram,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Pliny  asserts  that  the  Laocoon  is  superior  to 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  not  for  being  finer  proportioned,  but  be- 
cause it  has  a  greater  variety  of  expression^ 

Edmund  is  also  a  vicious  character,  but  he  possesses  a  high 
interest,  for  we  sometimes  encounter  such  persons  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  world.  He  is  a  youth  of  that  undecisive  com- 
jplexion,  who  has  not  hardihood  enough  for  a  villain,  nor  virtue 
enough  for  an  hpnest  man—one  in  whom  strong  passions  have 
obtained  the  ascendant  of  strong  parts,  whose  talents  for  want  of 
m  higher  range,  exert  themselves  in  fests  of  low  ambition,  but 
who,  amidst  the  uproar  of  wickedness  is  perpetually  castbg  back 
a  mournful  glance  to  the  days  of  his  innocence.  This  assem- 
blage of  qualities,  forms  a  character,  which  requires  a  discrimi* 
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nating  eye  and  a  sUIfiil  hand/accufmteJjr  to  delineate.  Mr.  Scott 
htf  aiiccesftfuIly'accoiDplisbed  it,  and  we  know  of  nothing  ttoular 
to  It  in  his  works. 

Of  Morthain,  Matilda  and  Redmond,  we  shall  My  but  little.  It 
Is  impossible  to  get  a  full  new  of  Mortham— through  the  whole 
poem  he  does  nothing  but  groan  and  vanish.  Matilda  is  the  sis« 
ter  ef  Elleui 

^  Facial  non  una  doibus. 
Nee  ^veiaa  tanea:  qiudan  deoet  esse  tommiML" 

The  character  is  well  drawn  and  w^  supported^  She  has 
the  same  happy  union  of  feminine  softness  and  steadfiuit  resolu- 
tion which  charmed  uk  in  Ellen.  But  we  can  never  forget  her 
discourteous  treatment  to  Wilfrid  when  he  bore  her  £rom  the 
flaming  castle:  and  that  boarding-school  eagerness  for  marriage, 
which  joined  her  to  Redmond  before  the  sod  was  green  upon  the 
grave  of  Wilfrid,  might  have  been  exceedingly  natural  in  Ni^i- 
cy  Article,  the 'daughter  of  the  marriage  broker,  but  it  de&ces 
the  purity  of  the  soft,  the  thoughtful,  the  melancholy  Mstilda. 
These  shades  make  Matilda, in  comparison  with  the  **  Lady  of  the 
Lake,**  appear 

"^  Leu  fair. 
Lets  Wiimiqg  aoft,  lets  amiably  mikl. 
Than  dial  imooth  watery  inM|^.** 

Redmond  is  bahioned  in  the  same  mould  with  thosei  other 
sprightly  lovers  of  Mr.  Scott,  De  Wilton,  and  Malcome  Graeme. 
He  is  a  promising,  debonnure  lad,  of  great  generosity  and  dash- 
ing courage;  on  one  occasion,  be,  indeed,  speaks  very  prettily, 
but  his  principal  qualifications  are,  <^  to  bestride  a  steed,  and  to 
wield  a  brand.'* 

It  is  the  character  of  Wilfrid  we  delight  to  contemplate.—- 
Scott  has  here  exceeded  himself,  and  we  know  of  notjiing  sur- 
passing it  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry.  A  lettered  youth  tinctur- 
ed with  the  melancholy  of  genius,  and  the  victim  of  a  fruitless 
passion-— possessed  of  a  mind  of  too  high  a  pitch  for  the  tones  of 
ordinary  life,  with  a  romantic  fancy  which  is  perpetuaily  war- 
ing with  the  allotmenu  of  its  condition,  and  shattering  the  feeble 
tenement  which  confines  its  range.  This  contest  between  love 
and  generosity,  between  fancy  and  reason,  between  a  vigorous 
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mind  and  a  fragile  body,  Scott  has  delineated  with  force  and  pa- 
thetic beauty;  and  reminds  us  strongly  of  those  characters,  on 
which  Rousseau  delighted  to  expend  his  enchanting  tenderness 
and  delicious  colouring.    Behold  the  picture  drawn  at  length:-— 

Nfiiaght  of  hit  rire's  QDgeaercms  p«^ 
PollQted  Wtlfrid't  gentif?  heait; 
A  hearty  too  lofl  from  early  Hfe 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
His  nre,  while  yet  a  hardier  raoe 
Of  nnmerouf  sons  were  Wycliffe*8  graee« 
On  Wilfrid  iet  oontemptaoua  brand. 
For  feeble  heart  and  foreeleat  hands 
But  a  fond  mother's  oare  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sioUy  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Showed  the  elastic  spring  of  blood} 
Hour  after  hoar  he  lored  to  pore 
On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lore^ 
But  turned  from  martial  scenes  and  lights 
From  FklBtaff'sfieats  and  Percy's  fight. 
To  ponder  Jaques'  moral  strain. 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  fHse  in  yain; 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 

In  youth,  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
B;  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound. 
But  lored  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake; 
In  Deepdale'a  sojitnde  to  lie. 
Where  all  is  cKiT,  and  copse,  and  sky; 
To  climb  Catcastle's  dizzy  peak,  < 
Or  lone  Fendragon's  mound  to  seek. 
Sueh  was  his  wont;  and  there  his  dream 
Soared  on  some  wild  fimtastic  theme. 
Of  faithful  loTC,  or  ceaaeless  Spring, 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain. 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

He  Ioted-*~as  many  a  lay  can  tell, 
•  -  Preserved  in  Stanmore%  lonely  dell; 
For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  imteachable,  untaught; 
vol..  ir.  J> 
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■•  lovd"te>  toal  did  utnre  frame 
For  l9f9,  and  ftiiey  noned  the  flame;. 
Vainly  Iw  1oTed->-fcr  leUom  iwaio 
Of  meh  toft  mooldU  loved  again; 
Silent  he  letedjln  erery  gaie 
Was  puikm»  fnendiUp  is  hit  phme. 
So  mmed  hh  life  a«%jr-HiU  died 
Bis  breChrOi  aU,  their  Must's  pri4e. 
Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  aU  his  stratagems  and  e«re» 
And  deadned»  dairkfing^  to  persue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oavald'a  aloe. 

Wilfrid  mvst  love  and  woo  the  bright 
lllatflda»  heir  of  Bokebj's  knight- 
To  love  her  was  an  easy  best* 
The  seeriet  empress  of  his  breast; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  tad^ 
To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask» 
Tet  aU  Matilda  eoald,  she  gaye 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave; 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 
And  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward! 
She  read  the  tales  h:s  taste  approved. 
And  sang  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved; 
Yet,  loth  to  nurse  the  fatal  flame 
Of  hopeless  kive  In  friendship's  name, 
hi  Idwl  eapriee  die  oft  withdrew 
The  fiivonriag  gfamee  to  friendship  doe. 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  vietim's  pain. 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again* 

The  following  lines  are  exquisitely  beautifal;  and  the  song 
which  concludes  themi  has  somewhere  about  it  that  soft  melan- 
choly of  genittSi  which^  like  the  vagrant  grace  of  a  fine  counte- 
nuice,  you  feel  in  your  hearti  though  it  eludes  detection:— « 

More  wouldst  thou  know— -yon  tower  survey^ 
Ton  cooeh  unpressed  sinee  parting  day. 
Ton  ontrimmed  lamp,  whose  yellow  gleam 
Is  mingling  with  the  oold  moon-beam. 
And  yon  thin  fbnn^-"4he  beetle  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread; 
The  head  reeHned,  the  loosened  hsir. 
The  limbi  retexid,  the  mooniftil  ahr.«^ 
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See,  he  looks  op;— «  wofiil  tmile 
lightens  his  wo-wtfrn  cheek  awhile^--* 
Tifl  Faney^  vakes  iomeidle  thoa|;htt 
To  pld  tl|e  roiii  the  hat  wrought; 
For»  like  the  bat  of  IndiaD  brakety 
Her  piston  fima  the  womid  ihe  makei^ 
AtnA,  soothiAg  thoi  the  dreamer'a  paiB« 
8he  drinks  hU  file-blood  firom  the  Yei&. 
Now  to  the  httioe  turn  hia  eye^ 
Vain  hope!  to  see  the  son  arise. 
Tlie  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'ersait^ 
8tiU  howls  bjr  fits  the  stormy  blast; 
Another  hour  must  wear  awaj% 
Ere  the  east  kindle  iMo  daf» 
And,  hark!  to  waste  that  wcarj  hoor^ 
He  tries  the  minstrd^s  magie  power. 

SOjyQ.'^TQ  TMM  MOO/iT. 
Han  to  thy  sold  and  elovded  beam. 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  inmbM  skj! 
Hai!»  thoegh  the  asiats  that  o'er  tfiee  stream. 

Lend  to  thj  bmw  thmr  saUfta  djel 
How  shonU  thy  pure  and  ptaeefal  tf%     v 

Untroabled  view  our  ssenes  beloW» 
Or  How  a  tearless  beam  sopplf 

To  ttght  a  worid  of  warnnd  wo! 

Fair  Qaeen!  I  wlU  not  blame  thee  now> 

As  Qoee  by  Cretans  fairy  side;. 
Each  little  cloud  that  dimmed  thy  brow 

IXd  tlien  an  angel's  beauty  hide. 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  could  chide. 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear. 
For,  whHe  a  softer  strain  I  tried. 

They  hid  my  binsh,  and  calmed  ii\y  fear. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  formed  to  tight  some  lonely  dell. 
By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen. 

Reflected  from  the  chrystal  well; 
Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell. 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright 
Or  |(laneingon  their  couch  to  tell 

Hew  swiftly  vranes  the  summer  night. 
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The  courage  of  Wilfrid's  mind  burst  out  with  peculiar  no- 
bleness, on  the  unconscious  avowal  of  Bertram,  that  hci  had  slain 
Mortham.    He  exclaims:-— 

— "Thoa  tUy  him?*'— thoa?>«With  couscioot  itaK 

He  heArd^  then  manned  hit  haughty  heart.— r 

— *«  I  dew  him?— 'I!  I  had  forgot, 

Thott,  atrtppVmg,  kneveit  not  of  the  plot. 

Bat  it  is  ipoken— nor  will  I 

Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 

I  slew  him«  I!  for  thankless  pride; 

Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died.'^ 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart. 

Averse  to  every  active  part. 

Bat  moat  averse  to  martial  broil. 

From  danger  shrunk,  and  turned  from  toil; 

Tet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 

Korsed  one  brave  spari^  of  noUe  fire; 

Against  injostioe,  fraad,  or  wrong. 

His  blood  beat  hig^,  his  hand  waxed  strong. 

Not  hu  the  nerves  that  eoold  mataia 

Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain; 

But  when  that  spark  biased  forth  to  flame^ 

He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 

And  now  it  eame,  that  generons  mood; 

Aad,  in  fuD  current  of  his  blood. 

On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand, 

Aaced  firm  his  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 

^  Should  every  fiend  to  whom  thoa*rt  sold, 

Bise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold.— 

Arouse  there,  ho!  take  spear  and  sword! 

Attach  the  murderer  of  your  lord!'* 

A  moment,  fixed  as  by  a  spell^ 

Stood  Bertram—it  seemed  miraele. 

That  one  so  feeUe,  soft,  and  tame. 

Set  grasp  on  warUke  Risingham. 

But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke. 

The  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke! 

To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfnd*a  hand 

To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sand, 

Was  but  one  moment's  work'—one  more. 

Had  dreaehed  the  blade  ia  Wilfind's  gore; 
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Bui,  in  the  ioBtant  it  arose. 

To  end  hii  lifsi  his  love,  his  ir<iB% 

A  warlike  form,  that  marked  the  iocne, 

Preaentf  his  rapier  sheathed  between* 

We  can  afford  no  more  space  to  Wiltrid,  except  the  follow- 
ing fines,  and  his  song  of  the  <*  Cypress  Wreath.'*  The  song  is 
pretty,  and  highfy  characteristicalt  We  judge  it  will  be  often 
quoted  and  often  sung— bnt  we  do  not  think  so  well  of  it  as  the 
one  we  haye  already  inserted.  It  has  in  it  too  much  of  the  com- 
mon places  of  poetry,  and  is  not  so  highly  finished  as  Collinses 
«  Ode  to  Fidelia,''  on  the  same  subject:—- 

The  Uood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  eheek( 
llstUda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speakw^- 
"' Happj  m  friendship's  ready  aid, 
Let  an  my  nmrmors  here  he  staid! 
AndBdkebT's  maiden  will  not  part 
From  Bokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  lame 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 
ikad,  ere  its  native  heir  retire, 
Fbd  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire, 
/While  this  poor  harper*  by  the  bUze, 
Becoants  the  tale  of  other  days. 
Bkl  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed. 
Admit  hioi,  and  rdieTe  each  need.— 
Meantime,  kfaid  WycliiTe^  wilt  thon  try 
Thy  minstrel  ski&?— nay,  no  reply— 
And  look  not  sad!-»I  gnessthy  thought. 
Thy  Terse  vnih  laurels  would  be  bought. 
And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now. 
Has  not  a  garhmd  for  thy  brow. 
Trae,  I  must  leaTe  sweet  Bokeby's  i^es, 
Kor  wander  more  in  Greta's  shades, 
But  sore,  no  rigid  jaflor,  thou 
WDt  a  short  prison-walk  allow» 
Where  sommer  flowers  grow  wild  at  wi|]> 
On  Msi*wood  ehaee  and  ToUer-blD; 
Th(*ti  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shait  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay." — 
The  moomful  youth,  a  spaoe  aside 
To  tane  Matilda's  harp  applied; 
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And  tken  a  low  smI  det^iDt  nuK* 
As  prdad«t9  the  laj  heinag. 

rjzs  ctphess  whzatm 

O  ladjy  tvlne  no  wreath  for  me, 
(h  twine  it  of  the  eypress  tree! 
Too  tire]^  glow  the  diet  light. 
The  Tamished  hoUy*!  all  too  bright. 
The  may-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  hrow  less  sad  than  mine: 
But,  lady,  weaye  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree! 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew. 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  dae; 
The  myrtle  boof^  bids  lovers  live. 
Bat  thirt  Matilda  will  not  give; 
Then,  lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  die  cypress  tree! 

Let  meiry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear; 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  hare-bell  dipped  in  dew; 
On  favoured  Erin's  orest  be  seen 
The  flowec  she  loves  of  emerald  green'*- 
Bot,  lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrers  hair; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laorel  leaves 
With  bloody  hand  the  vietor  weaves, 
Let  the  loud  tmmp  his  triumph  tell; 
But  when  yon  hear  the  passing  bell. 
Then,  lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree. 

Yes!  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bdogh; 
But,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now; 
Stay  tUl  a  few  brief  months  are  past. 
And  I  have  looked  and  loved  my  last; 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pawiei^,  roseuuuT',  and  rue^--- 
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TliMit  hAft  VMLV«  ft  wreatb  fbr  ««»  ^ 

And  wcAiPe  it  of  <Ke  «TprMB  tret. 

We  hare  alreadj  mentioDed  that  the  character  of  Edmund  is 
a  new  character  for  Scott.  We  here  insert  it*  and  the  more 
willingly,  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  iatroducing  Matilda 
to  the  reader:— 

'file  Harptr  o•llke^-4A  youth's  first  prime 
Himself;  In  mode  of  olden  time 
His  garb  w»s  &shk»ied>  to  express 
The  tneieiit  EngUsK  minstrel's  dres8» 
A  seemljr  gown  of  Kendal  greeny 
With  gorget  elosed  ef  silver  sheei^ 
His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slangs 
And  by  lus  side  an  anlaeehong. 
'It  seem'd  some  masqiier^sqnalatsnray. 
For  rerel  or  fiir  holiday. 

He  made  obeisanee,  irftli  a  free 

Tet  stadied  air  of  eoortesy. 

Eaek  look  andaeeent,  framed  to ploast. 

Seemed  to  aflbet  a  playfid  ease; 

His  faee  was  of  that  doobtftd  kind. 

That  wins  the  eje»>iit  not  the  mind; 

Tet  harsh  it  seemed  to  deem  ainiss 

CM'brow  so  yoiuig  and  smooth  as  this. 

His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly. 

That,  ^ying  all,  seems  noogbt  to  tff; 

Bound  aU  the  group  his  g^ees  stolc^ 

Unmarked  themseWesy  to  mark  the  whoIe>  " 

T<^  sunk  beneath  Biatihla's  look, 

Hor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook. 

To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old. 

Subtle  and  dangerous  and  bold 

Had  seemed  this  self-iuTited  guests 

But  young  our  lovers,— «nd  the  rest 

WrapM  in  their  sorrow  and  thetpfcar 

At  parting  of  th^  mistress  dear, 

Tear-Uinded  to  the  castle  hall. 

Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  paU. 

WbUe  ams  If  atilda*s  Uy  was  heard, 
A  HiousaBd  tiiottgfats  in  Edmund  stitrcd^ 
In  peaiaot  nb  ho  oSglrt  htve  loMma 
As  fiur  a  ftoe^  ss  sweet  a  toao; 
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Bat  village  notes  oonld  DeW  sn^j 
Tliftt  noh  and  varied  melodjr. 
And  ne'er  in  eottage  maid  vaa  leea 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien. 
Claiming  respeet  yet  vaTing  alate. 
That  marka  the  daughters  of  the  great. 
Yet  not,  perehaaee»  hsd  thes^  alone 
His  scheme  of  porposed  guilt  overthrown; 
Bat,  while  her  energf  of  mind 
Saperior  rose  to  griefs  eombined* 
JUending  its  kindling  to  her  eye. 
Giving  her  form  new  majesty, —    ' 
To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seemed 
The  Teiy  ohieethe  had  dreamed. 
When,  long  ere  gaUt  his  aool  had  kiiown, 
Li  Winston  howers  he  mused  alone. 
Taxing  his  ftney  to  comhine 
The  &oe,  the  air,  the  Yoice  dirine. 
Of  some  fiur  prineess  of  romanoe. 
Who  elaims  the  aid  of  herc^s  lanee. 

^  8aeh  was  my  vision!"  Edmund  thou|^t 
^  And  have.I,  then,  the  rain  wrought 
Of  sodi  a  maid,  that  fiOkcy  ne'er 
Jo.  fairest  vision  fanned  her  peer? 
Was  it  my  hand,  that  eould  uneloae 
The  postern  to  her  rotUess  foes? 
Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law,  and  luth 
Their  kindest  inerey  soddendeath: 
Have  I  done  this?  I!  who  have  swore. 
That  if  the  globe  such  angd  bore, 
I  would  have  traced  its  oirele  broad. 
To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trod!— 
And  now-— O!  would  that  earth  would  rive. 
And  close  upon  me  while  alive! — 
Is  there  no  hope?  is  all  then  lost'— 
Bertram's  already  on  his  post! 
Even  now,  betide  the  hall's  arched  door» 
I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor! 
Be  was  to  wait  my  signal  stndn— 
A  little  respite  thus  we  gein." 

For  the  memoiy  of  our  sentimental  readers  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing  passages;  for  Scott  is  exceedingly  felicitous  in  making 
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tlie  resemblances  between  the  appearances  of  nature  and  the 
feelings  of  the  hearu— 

The  teir  down  eUIdhood*!  cheek  that  flowt^ 

Ii  like  the  dewdrop  <m  the  roset 

When  next,  the  mmmer  hreexe  eoQicB  If, 

And  vftt^s  the  huih^  the  tioiftf  is  diy. 

Wop  by  th^  care,  the  orphan  ehild 

Soon  on  his  nev  protectors  smiled, 

iVith  dimpled  cheek  ^deje  so  fiur»  '         :* 

Throngfa  his  thick  earls  of  flaxen  hahr. 

Bnt  blithest  laughed  that  cheek  and  eye. 

When  Bokeby's  little  maid  was  nigh. 

When  lorers  meet  in  adrerse  hoar, 
Tis  like  «  snntgUmpse  through  a  Bhdwer> 
A  watry  ray  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  cloaing  clouds  betw^n. 
As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclined. 
The  past  and  present  filled  his  mind. 

We  should  not  be  forgiven  ^ere  we  to  omit  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Scou'ft  singular  power  of  describing  rural  scenery.  Pure 
description  was  always  uninteresting,  from  James  Thomson's 
to  Mrs.  Radcliffe's;  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  accomplish  bf 
language  what  language  can  neyer  achieve.  ,  But  Scott  abounds 
indescriptions^and  descriptions  of  the  most  picturesque  beautyi 
and  the  highest  interest.  The.secret  of  this  interest  in  Scott  is 
to  be  discovered  in  the  reason  why  we  derive  exquisite  delight 
from  any  scene;  he  animates  the  picture  by  some  moral  reiec« 
tion— some  metaphor  drawn  from  animated  life— «ome  view  of 
character— 'Some  legend  which  sanctifies  the  place: 

*'  Knitting  as  with  a  moral  band 
The  natire  legend  iHlh  the  hmd." 

The  present  work  does  not  afford  examples  of  as  finished 
descriptions  as  his  fonner  works,  but  the  following  will  illus- 
trate our  meaning: 

**  The  open  Tale  is  soon  past  o'tr^ 
Bokeby,  thongh  nigh,  is  seen  no  more,* 
Sinking  *mid  Greta's  thickest  dcep» 
A  wild  4a4  dnHeer  eoorse  they  keep, 
VOL.  II. '  E 
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A  9Uni  «iid  Uane,  yet  lovely  rotd. 
At  e*^T  the  foot  of  minstrel  trode! 
9nMd  thadowi  o*er  their  pusage  feU» 
Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell; 
It  teemed  tome  mountain  rent  and  riren, 
A  ehannd  for  the  stream  had  given. 
So  high  the  oGfis  of  fimettone  gray 
Hong  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way, 
YiaUiDg,  along  their  rugged  base^ 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  paee, 
Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and  ware, 
liay  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rare. 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit. 
That  flinga  the firoth from  enrhaftd  bit, 
liay  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  tpraj. 
O'er  every  roek  thatbaiy  her  irayt 
Tin  foam-globea  on  her  eddies  ride« 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride» 
That  down  life's  curent  drive  aaudn* 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain! 

The  cliffs,  that  rear  the  haughty  head 
B^gh  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed, 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild  and  gray. 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  sprays 
Here  treM  to  evezy  crevice  ching. 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung; 
And  there,  aU  spDoterad  and  uneven. 
The  shivered  roaks'  ateend  to  heaven: . 
Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swathed  their  breast. 
And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their  crett. 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  baron  bold. 
When  revelled  loud  the  feudal  rout. 
And  the  arched  halls  returned  their  shout. 
Such  and  more  wikl  is  Greta's  roar, 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam. 
Waived  wildly  o^Br  the  brawling  stream. 

We  stop  here  with  our  quotationt:  olher  paasages,  equally 
stiikingi  might  easily  have  been  cited;  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
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support  and  illustrate  our  remarks;  and  the  poem  Itftelf  if  i  pro* 
htJbljj  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers. 

The  sweetest  of  the  poetry  is  in  the  first  canto.  ^Tfaere  wtt 
some  Tigoroua  passages  in  the  second;  but  the  poet  seems  to  be 
labouring,  and  fills  up  his  spaces  with  extraneous  matter.  The 
1>eginning  of  the  third  is  interesting,  although  the  chase  of  Ber- 
trand  occupies  too  large  a  portion  for  its  Importance;  and  in  the 
latter  part,  the  readeiiis  restless  that  so  much  powerful  ptctrj 
Is  teriflied  on  such  worthless  subjects.  There  is  a  dettghlAil 
Mnenity  difiused  over  the  commencement  of  the  fourth,  which 
continnes  till  the  introduction  of  the  history  of  0*Neal|  which 
is  disgustingly  abrupt;  there  is  then  some  nampy  pampy  about 
the  baby  loyes  of  Redmond  and  Matilda:  and  the  stovy  of  the  fi« 
mainder  is  badly  complicated.  The  fifth  caotO)  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  will  be  the  most  popular.  It  has  various  kinds  of  me- 
rits, and  suited  to  various  descriptions  of  persons.  The  land- 
scape in  the  beginning  is  designed  in  an  exquisite  taste:  the 
conference  of  the  lovers  is  full  of  generosity  and  feeling:  the 
music-men  will  pounce,  with  eagerness,  upon  the  songst  and  eve« 
ry  one  must  be  agitated  by  that  rapid,  moving,  tumultuous  scene 
which  concludes  the  canto;  and  in  the  description  of  which 
scenes  Scott  so  eminently  excels.  Three  days  elapsef  between 
the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  canto.  A 
poet,  skilful  in  the  construction  of  a  fable,  would  have  filled  up 
diis  space  by  some  agreeable  underplot.  But  when  the  per- 
sonages arc  brought  upon  the  field,  they  move  forward  with  a 
vigorous  impetuosity;  and  amidst  bustle  and  uproar,  but  not  con* 
fudon,  the  poem  concludes  well,,  although  not  so  gracefuHy  as 
in  the  «Lady  of  the  Lake."  It  is  one  of  the  excelknciea  of 
Scott  that  he  does  not,  like  a  common  poet,  fatigue  his  reader 
with  the  detui  of  those  events  which  the  imagination,  of  itself^ 
can  body  forth;  neither  does  he  minutely  display  all  the  possl«' 
ble  varieties  of  feeling  which  the  situation  of  his  characters  would 
naturally  excite;  and,  in  this  view,  the  elisions,  occasioned  by 
thedramatic  form  of  his  composition^have  their  charm,  by  perpe- 
tually calling  for  aid  upon  the  reader's  mind,and  thus  keeping  his 
power  in  unremitting  activity.    Scott,  through  the  whole  of  his 
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poem,  has  not  deviated  into  any  wildness  of  vemfication)  but 
has  adopted  the  regular  stanza  which  he  first  used  in  the  apo- 
logues of  the  Minstrel  of  the  Law^  whose  grace  and  beauty  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  every  critic.  . 

The  general  defects  of  Rokeby  we  have  already  detailed;  and 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  marks  of  negli- 
geince  which  appear  throughout  the  work. 

There  is  in  Rokeby  not  so  vast  a  profiision  of  Runic  words, 
and  hard  names,  as  in  his  former  works.  But  we  sometimes 
m^et  with  such  lines  as  *  * 

.  **SlieTtB-Don«rd  wild  and  Chmdebny;'* 

Bfkd  sometimes  widi  such  couplets  as 

<«  Of  Gilbert  Griffinton  the  Ule 
<<  Goes,  and  of  gaUant  Peter  Dale.** 

Surely  such  couplets  as  this  would  disgrace  any  poem  sub- 
sequent to  <<  Sir  Tristram/' 
!  We  have  reserved  to  the  last,  a  few  observations  on  thalt  Ail* 
venal  exclamation  which  meets  our  ears-r-*^  how  similar  is 
Rokeby,  in  all  its  elements,  to  the  other  poems  of  Mr.  Scott.*' 
He  is  a  man  ivho  possesses  a  mind  of  vast  reach,  and  every 
attribute  of  a  poet:  in  fancy,  in  taste,  in  power  of  language,  in 
quick  and  delicate  conception,  is  superior  to  any  living  bard,  ex* 
cept  it  be  Campbell.  Over  these  gifts  he  has  a  ready  exercise: 
he  is  conacious  that  they  will  prevent  him  from  writing  any  thii^g 
contemptible;  and  we  know  he  may  plead  for  his  precipi- 
tance, and  want  of  variety,  the  high  offers  of  his  booksellers. 
But  he  should  remember,  that  there  is  something  due  to  his 
own  fione  as  well  as  to  his  fortune.  The  advice  of  Evander, 
when. applied  to  Mr.  Scott,  is  as  requisite  to  form  a  great  poet 
as  it  was  to  form  a  great  hero; 

^  Attde,  hospM  contemnere  opep;  et  te  quoqoe  d^um, 
PiQgeBeo.'* 

With  the  <^  Lady  of  the  Lake'*  Mr.  Scott  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  his  reputation.    If  chivalry  was  not  noveli  it  was  not  ex- 
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bmnsted;  and  policy  ahouH  have  whispere^  to  him  not  to  hazard 
his  glory  prcaiunptuoualy  in  the  same  field.  In  that  production 
he  had  given  adherence  to  his  story;  he  had  symmetrized  hit 
versification;  he  had  piresented  us  gallantry  without  guile^  cour* 
tesy  without  rudeneasi  a  view  of  feudal  manners  without  any 
shocking  absurdities,  and,  what  he  had  never  produced  before,  a 
female  clMuracter,in  which  sweetness  and  dignity  were  mixed 
together  with  llie  most  perfect  nature.  Three  years  have 
scarcely  elapsed,  part  of  which  was  consumed  on  another  work, 
and  we  have  again  another  poem  of  nearly  the  same  .age,  the 
same  characteri  the  same  style  of  composition.  This  facility  of  wti- 
tmg  we  fear  willBe  his  ruin;  for  we  cannot  forbear  regarding  him  as 
aspendthnfky  who  is  destroying  himself  by  foolishly  squandering 
those  rich  endowments,  which,  if  judicially  applied,  would  form 
Ids  support  and  omamenti  The  public,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not 
patiently  bear  many  more  of  these  chivalric  romances;  and  should 
Mr.  Scott  agidn  strike  his  lyre  to  the  same  note,  if  the  music  be 
not  adorned  with  richer  melodies  than  that  which  is  now  ring- 
ing on  our  ears,  we  cannot  say  that  the  old  age  of  the  minstrel 
will  be  despised,  but  we  can  predict,  without  any  vast  power  of 
prophecy,  that  he  will  never  rise  to  his  fine  estate. 

M  Qui  propter  anafe  senects 
Pondera  despicitor,  nee  quo  prius  ofdine  legnat'* 

Ovid. 

Let  him  then  task  his  invention,  draw  out  his  powers  upon 
another  field,  restrain  his  unfortunate  facility  at  composition, 
erect  to  himself  a  noble  niuneof  noble  materials;  remembering, 
that  a  monument  of  marble  is  more  honourable  than  a  moun- 
tain of  rufa 
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^kfitchet  of  the  Kavsl  Hktefy  of  thelTiutod  SUtes»  from  l^ec 

of  tiie  Beyolutiooaiy  War  to  the  present  time;  contaiaing  detailed  ac« 
eounta  of  all  the  interesting^  actions  of  the  public  vessels  of  the  Uniied 
States,  and  of  privateersi  and  an  historical  view  of  the  policy  and  acts  of 
the  United  States  ^vernment  relative  to  the  naval  establiAtment:  like* 
wise  an  appendix,  wherein  the  chief  part  of  the  hnportant  do^mients  ccmh 
ccming  the  navy  ate  collected.  By  Thomas  Glaik,  V,  S.  topogra|ihied 
engineer,    pp.  3J30r--lB13. . 

This  Is  a  very  interesting  collection  offaets  and  documents, 
no  where  else  to  be  found  in  so  convenient  a  form^  on  the  most 
imporunt  subject  which  now  engrosses  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  The  naval  history  of  this  country  is  a 
theme  on  which  we  all  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure,  since  our 
national  pride  cannot  fail  to  receive  its  highest  gratification  from 
a  series  of  brilliant  and  daring  achievements.  The  author  of 
the  present  work  has  therefore  rendered  a  useful  service,  by  en- 
abling the  public  at  large  to  become  more  familiar  with  our  naval 
annals.  As  a  literary  production  the  work  has  not  much  pretension. 
The  arrangement  of  the  materials  is  not,  we  think,  judicious; 
the  namition  is  too  much  broken  by  an  unnecessary  division  into 
pardcular  periods,  and  there  is  a  general  want  oi  perspicuity, 
which  renders  the  rolnme  less  agreeable  than  more  leisure  on 
the  part  of  the  author  might  easily  have  rendered  it.  But  these 
faults  are  in  a  great  .degree  repsiired  by  the  diligence  of  the  - 
author,  who  has  collected  a  number  of  highly  curious  particu- 
lars, which  had  been  almost  forgotten  since  the  revolation^ 
some  of  which  we  shall  extract  for  the  information  of  oar  rea- 
ders. 

The  first  formation  and  exploits  of  the  American  navy  are 
thus  meutioned: 

The  attention  of  the  general  congress  was  at  an  early  period 
of  the  war  turned  to  the  formation  of  a  navy.  On  the  13th  of 
December,  1775,  they  determined  to  have  thirteen  frigates  built, 
namely;  five  of  32  guns,  five  of  28,  and  three  of  34.  On  the  23d 
of  March,  1 776,  they  issued  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1775  Coogrcsft  commissioned  several  veaselsi  Mid  q>poiiit« 
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•d  Exekiel  Hopkins  lo  coimnaiid  them.  Thii  small  fl^et  wis 
fitted  out  in  the  Delaware;  and  consisted  of  the  Alfred,  common 
dore  Hopkins,  30  g^ns  and  300  men;  the  Columbus,  Whipple, 
%S  guns  and  300  men;  the  Andrew  Doria,  Biddle,  16  guns  and 
aoomen;  the  Sebastian  Cabot,  Hopkins,  jun.  Uf^nsand  300 
men;  and  the  Proiridencc^,  Haaard,  12  guns  and  150  men.  It  was 
at  first  contemplated  to  send  this  squadron  against  lord  Dun« 
more,  who  was  then  committing^  great  depredatiotis  along  the 
coast  of  Virginia;  but  before  the  fleet  was  prepared  to  sail,  the 
navi^aticm  el  the  Delaware  was  suspended  by  ice.  On  the 
opening  of  the  rirer  the  ships  dropped  down;  and  on  the  Ifth  of 
February,  1776,  they  left  cape  Henlopen.  The  commodore, 
judging  it  improper  to  remain  on  the  coast,  appointed  Abacco, 
one  of  the  Bahama  blands,  a  rendezyous  for  the  fleet.  Here  the 
commodoro  was  informed  that  at  New  Providence  there  was  t 
considerable  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  that  the  place  was 
not  prepared  to  resist  an  atuck.  He  resolved  to  make  an  at- 
tempt against  it.  For  this  purpose  the  marines  of  the  fleet, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  two  hundred,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Nicholas,  were  landed  on  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
without  any  opposition  from  the  terrified  inhabitants*  As  spon 
as  the  captain  had  formed  his  men,  he  marched  forward  to  at- 
tack the  fort  between  the  town  and  the  landing.  The  garrison 
after  firing  a  few  rounds,  spiked  their  cannon  and  retired.  On 
the  next  diqr  the  Americans  marched  to  the  town,  of  which  they 
took  possession  without  meeting  any  opposition.  Here  they 
found  forty  cannons  loaded,  fifteen  brass  mortars  and  a  great 
quantity  of  shot  and  shells:  but  the  principal  object  of  theb  ex- 
pedition, UO  barrels  of  powder,  had  been  removed  by  the  go- 
vernor. The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  were  carried 
off  as  prisoners  by  the  commodore. 

The  establishment  was  soon  enlarged,  and  the  following  re* 
sohitioo  of  congress  will  give  the  situation  of  the  navy  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1 776s 

Resolved,  that  the  rank  of  the  captains  be  as  follows:  viz.  1 . 
James  Nicholson,  of  the  Virginia,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  3.  Jdin 
Manly,  of  the  Hancock,  of  thirty -two  guns,  3.  Hector  McNeil  of 
tlie  Boston,  of  twenty-four  guns,  4.  Dudley  Saltonstall,  of  the 
Trumbtdl,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  5.  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  the  Ran- 
dolpk  of  thirty-two  guns,  6.  Thomas  Thompson,  of  the  Raleigh, 
of  tittrty-two  gunsy  7.  John  Barry,  of  the  Effingham,  of  twenty* 
cftght  guas,  a.  Thomas  Reed,  of  the  Washington,  of  thirty-two 
gWM,  9.  Thomas  Qrennall  of  the  Congress,  of  twenty^eight  guas, 
K).  Cbariea  Alexander  of  the  Delaware,  of  twenty-fonv  guns,  1 1 
fiwiint  Wickes,  of  the  Reprisal,  of  sixteen  guns,  \%  Abraham 
WkiiplOy  of^bo  Providenco,  of  twonty-elgin  guos)  U.  John  Hop* 
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IdiM)  of  the  Warren^  of  tKirty^two  guns,  14  John  Hodge  of  the 
Montgomery,  of  twenty-four  giini,  15.  William  Hidlock,  of  the 
LeacingtoD,  of  sixteen  guns,  \6.  Hoysted  Hacker,  of  the  Ham- 
den,  6f—  guns,  17.  Isaiah  Robinson,  of  the  Andrew  DoTia,.of 
.fourteen  guns,  18.  John  Paul  Jones,  of  the  Providence,  of  twelve 

guns,  19.  Jamea^Josiah,  of  the ,  of  -^  guns,  30.  Elisha 

Hinman,  of  the  Alfred,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  31.  Joseph  Olney, 
of  the  CabQt,  of  sixteen  guns,  33.  James  Robinson,  of  the  Sa« 
ehem,  of  ten  guns,  33.  John  Young,  of  the  Independence,  of  ten  . 
guns,  34.  Elisha  Warner,  of  the  Fly,  of—  guns,  Lieutenant  Bidd- 
win,  of  the  Wasp,  of  eight  guns,  lieutenant  Alb^vison,  of  the 
Musquito,  of  four  guns. 

The  different  naval  engagements  during  the  war  are  particu- 
larly described  by  the  author,  who  adds  some  iateresling  parti- 
culars of  the  activity  of  the  American  privateers: 

The  success  of  An^erican  privateers  during  the  year  ITTT", 
in  the  capture  of  English  merchantmen,  was  extremely  great. 
Their  daring  spirit  and  boldness  was  unparalleled.  Their  en- 
terprises were  no  longer  confined  to  the  American  seas.  The 
coasts  of  Europe  were  now  covered  with  them.  The  shores  of 
Great  Britain  were  insulted  by  these  privateers,  in  a  manner 
their  hardiest  enemies  had  never  dared  to  attempt.  Even  the 
coasting  trade  of  Ireland  was  rendered  insecure.  Into  so  great 
a  state  of  alarm  were  the  linen  merchants  thrown,  that  they  pe- 
titioned for,  and  obtained  a  convoy  for  the  linen  ships  between 
Newry  and  Dublin,  and  Dublin  and  England.  This  was  a  cir- 
cumstance before  unheard  6f.  The  British  merchams  were 
forced  to  adt)pt  the  mortifying  expedient,  of  .chartering  foreign 
vessels,  particularly  French,  to  transport  English  goods  to  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Thus  was  the  immense  naval  force  of 
Great  Britain  rendered  incompetent  fully  to  protect  her  own 
shipping,  by  die  privateers  of  a  country  that  possessed  not  a  sin- 
gle sail  of  the  line,  and  that  had  been  only  a  year  in  existence  as 
a  nation. 

The  countenance  given  to  American  privateers  by  the  French 
court  alarmed  the  English  ministry.  The  Genend  Mifflin  pri- 
vateer had  committed  great  depredations  along  the  English 
coasts.  On  entering  the  port  of  Brest,  she  saluted  the  French 
adnural.  .  After  the  deliberation  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  admi- 
ral returned  the  salute  in  form,  as  to  the  vessel  of  a  sovereign 
and  independent  state.  Lord  Stormont,  the  British  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Versailles,  was  much  irritated  at  the  conduct  of 
the  French.  He  threatened  to  return  to  London,  if  they  should 
continue  thus  to  countenance  the  Americans.  In  consoquence 
of  his  representations,  an  order  was  issued,  requiring,  all  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  leave  th^  poru  of  France.  '  NotwiUisianding  this 
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order  was  posiuTe,  f  (Bt  so  many  evasions  were  practisecly  and 
executioD  of  it  waa  soreU^ted,  that  the  American  ships  still  i 


ad  the 
1  coa« 
lifiaed  to  frequent  the  French  ports^  and  to  equip  and  refit  in 
them. 

The  English  West  India  islands,  in  particular,  continued  toi 
feel  the  serere  effeets  of  the  American  system  of  privateering. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  English  y^ssels^  employe^  in 
the  West  India  trade,  captured  by  American  cruisers^  amounted 
on  the  ist  of  February,  1777,  to  250  sail;  and  the  value  o^  their' 
cergoes  to  alMMit  £10^000,000.  In  the  course  of  one  weeW,  14 
Enfj^lah  vesselt  w^re  carried  into  Martimco.  So  overstocked 
was  the  market  of  this  bland  by  these  privateers^,  that  English 
silk  stockings,  which  usually  sold  for  two  and  three  dollars,  were 
disposed  of  tor  one  dollar.  Sailors  went  from  door  to  door,  of- 
fiering  their  prize  goods  for  sale.  Nor  could  they,  dtspoee  of 
Irish  linen  for  inore  than  two  dollars  per  piece.  Other  good^ 
sold  at  the  same  rate.  Of  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels  from  Irelandji; 
for  the  West  Indie's,  thirty-five  were  captured  by  American  pri« 
vateers.  j^.. 

The  number  of  English  vessels  captured  by  the  Americans  du* 
rbg  the  year  1777,  amounted  to  467.  Previous  to  the  war,  the. 
English  employed  two  hundred  ships  in  the  African  trade.  The"* 
cargo  of  each  was  valued  at  about  40,000idoliar8;  making  together^; 
S&,000/)00.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1777,  only  forty  remained' 
io  that  trade.  So  that  this  branch  of  commerce  alone,  suffered 
an  anooal  diminution  of  26,400,000.'* 

*<  An  American  privateer  put  into  Beerhaven,  if)  Ireland,  for 
firesh  proviuons.  She  remained  there  about  ten  hours,  paid  for 
every  thing  she  got,  and  departed  in  safety." 

**  The  Reprisal  of  18  guns,  captain  Wickes,  the  JLezingtoa. 
oC^16,  Johnson,  and  the  Dolphin  of  10,  Nicholson,  after  leavingv 
Nantes,  sailed  round  Ireland,  and  up  Uie  north  channel.  .  In  th(l 
course  of  five  days,  they  took  14  vessels;  i  10  prisoners  were  put 
on  board  the  Crawford,  one  of  the  prizes,  witl|  permission  |Q. 
proceed  to  Whitehaven,  and  to  dispose  of  the  vessel  as  they 
thought  proper." 

Aihong  the  resolutions  of  Congress  at  this  period,  we  observe^ 
one  which  might,  we  think,  be  very  usefully  adopted  during  the 
present  war: 

.On  the  3d  of  October,  1776,  the  secret  committee  were  em* 
powered  to  purchase,  arm,  and  equip,  a  frigate  and  two  cutters, 
in  Europe.  They  were  instructed  to  give  orders  to  the  said  fri* 
gate  to  cruise  in  the  British  (^hannel  againat  the  enemies  of  the 
United  St^s. 

vox.  IT.  T 
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After  the  revolutionary  war,  the  navy  appears  to  have  been 
Almost  abandoned;  for  we  are  told,  that 

The  appropriations  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  marine 
department  during  the  year  1784^  amounted  only  to  thirty  thou* 
sand  dollars. 

The  depredations  of  the  Algerines  first  induced  the  govern* 
ment  to  have  recourse  to  a  naval  establishment)  in  the  year 
i794>  when  an  act  of  congress  authorised  the  building  of  four 
ships  of  forty-four  guns,  and  two  of  thirty-six.  The  peace  with 
Algiers  was  succeeded  by  the  war  with  France,  which  occau- 
oned  a  gradual  increase  of  the  marine,  till 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  (says  the  author)  during  the 
years  1798  and  1799,  amounted  to  six  fort^-four  gun  ships, 
three  thirty-six,  seven  thirty-two,  three  twenty-four,  seven  twen- 
tjr,  four  eighteen,  and  three  fourteen.  In  all  thirty-three  ves- 
rIs,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  vessels. 

During  the  years  1798,  1799  and  1800,  there  were  four  thou- 
sand able  seamen  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  who,  with 
the  requisite  number  of  ordinary  seamen,  would  have  be^i  suf- 
ficient to  have  manned  efghteen  sail  of  the  line. 

The  following  are  the  details: 

SAifi9  </  the  United  States*  JVavy,  1798,  1799. 

Guns  *  Yesrs 

United  States  44  commissioned  and  put  in  service  1798 

Constitution  44  1798 

Constellation  44  1798 

Congress,  early  36  commissioned  dnd  put  in  service  179.9 

President  44  1799 

Chesapeake  44  1799 

Philadelphia  44.  1799 

Newyork  36  1799 

Essex  32  1799 

John  Adams  32  1799 

Adams  32  1799 

George  Washington  33  1798 

Boston  32  1798 

General  Greene  32  1798 

Insurgent  36  1799 

Ganges  32  1798 

Portsmouth  34*) 

Merimack  24  V  1798 

Connecticut  ^^J 
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Yean 

1799 
1798 

1799 
1798 


Guns 

Baltimore 

20 

Delaware 

20 

Maryland 
Paupsco 
Herald 

30^ 

30 

18i 

) 

1 

> 

K 

1 

Trambull 

io\ 

Warren 

20- 

Montezuma 

20 

Norfolk 

18 

Rlcbtmond 

18 

Augusta                      18 
Pickering                    U 
Experiment                14 
Enterprise                  14^ 
And  a  number  of  smaller 

vessels 

In  service  in 

1798,.  20 >      ^_,^ 

1799,     so; 

w^a&u 

1798 


1799 
besides  smaller  vessels. 

The  present  war  forms  a  new  era  in  our  maritime  bistoiy 
not  less  brilliant. than  any  which  preceded  it.  The  account  of 
the  different  naval  engagements  since  the  declaration  of  war 
are  given  circun&stantially  by  the  author.  These  are  so  familiar 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them.  We  shall  therefore  ex- 
tract only  what  relates  to  the  present  state  of  the  navy: 

On  the  second  of  January,  1813,  congress  passed  an  act  to 
increase  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  It  authorised  the  pre- 
sident, as  soon  as  suitable  materials  could  be  procured  therefor^ 
to  cause  to  be  built,  equipped,  and  employed,  four  ships  to  rate 
not  less  than  seventy-four  guns,  and  six  ships  to  rate  forty-four 
guns  each. 

On  the  third  of  March,  1813,  an  act  was  passed  supplemen- 
tary to  the  act  for  increasing  the  navy.  It  authorised  the  presi- 
dent to  have  six  sloops  of  war  built  and  equipped  for  service: 
alsp>  such  number  of  sloops  of  war,  or  other  armed  vessels,  on 
the  lakes,  as  the  public  service  may  require. 

For  the  building  or  procuring  said  vessels,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  vessels  already  pro- 
cured on  the  lakes,  by  direction  of  the  president,  the  sum  of  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  appropriated. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  tQ  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  dockyard,  for  repairing  vessels 
of  war,  in  -such  central  and  convenient  place  on  the  seabolrdy  as 
the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  designate. 

The  preudent  to  be  authorised  to  contract  for  the  building  - 
anj  of  the  six  forty«faur  gun  siiips  authorised  by  law;  {nt^yideit 
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"^at  the  bdn3ihg1>e  uiider  the  inspection  oran  agent  appointed 
bf  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

'  On  the  third  of  March  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  the 
destruction  of  the  armed  vessels  of  war  of  the  enemy.  It  ailoir- 
pA  to  any  person  who  should  destroy  k  British  armed  vessel  of 
waTf  otherwise  than  by  the  armed  or  commissioned  vessels  of 
^  United  States,  a  bounty  of  the  one  half  of  the  value  of  siich 
vessel  and  cargo.  Torpedoes,  submarine  instruments,  or  any 
other  destructive  machines  whatever,  to  be  used  for  this  pur« 
pose, 

JLUt  0fth€  J^avy  qfthe  UnUed  SiateBy  May  1,  IB  13. 

VaiGATBS. 

United  States  rate  44  guns 

Constitution  44 

President  44 

Macedonian  36 

Chesapeake  )6 

Congress  36 

Constellation  39 

Essex  33 

AdaiAB  32 

SHIPS. 


John*  Adams 

84 

Ziouisiana 

3P 

Hornet 

BLOCK-StflP. 

16 

Alert 

BRIGS. 

34 

Argus 

'  •                      • 

16 

Siren 

16 

Enterprise 

13 

Troup 

SCHOOKSES. 

IS 

Ferret 

8 

Nonsuch 

a 

Carolina 

14 

Asp 

— 

TACHT. 

Scorpion 

'  4  hirc^d  schooners  at  Baltimore. 

2  block-sloops  at  Philadelphia. 

13  barges. 
160  gunboats. 

Lake  Ontario, 
Ship  Madison 
Brig  Oneida 

SCHOOJrXRS* 

Govetnor  Tomj^kilis,     -^^  -  ^  ^  » 
FetrAniericaiiy'^^  ^ 


24 


HamBtoUi 
O&tsrio,'' 
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Craquetti 

Joiia, 

Vaiy^bomb, 

And  a  twenty-four  gun  ship  building. 
Lake  JRrie. 

■ =r — .  7"T=gr 

Growler, 
Scourge, 
Elizabeth, 

J^sidenfc 
4  gunboats, 
And  3  sloops  of  war 

SI.OOPS. 

Growler, 
building. 

Eagle. 

The  following  mformatioii  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  to  a  committee  of  congress: 

The  foUowin^  table  will  show  the  expense  of  building,  and 
annual  expense  m  service,  of  each  rate: 

Bitf.                    Expense  of  Building.  Annuid  Bjpeose. 

>4                             8333,000  8211,784 

60                                 370,000  140,000 

50                                 335,000  115,314 

44                                 198,000  UOyOOO 

'    36                                  163,000  103,000 

33                                 138,000  83,000 

30                                    70,000  50,303 

The  distribution  of  prixe  money  is  thus  directed  by  act  of 
tongresss 

The  proceeds  of  all  ahips  and  vessels,  and  the  goods  taken 
sn  board  of  thqn,  which  shall  be  adjudged  good  prize,  shall, 
when  of  equal  er  superior  force  to  the  vessel  or  vessels  making 
the  capture,  be  the  sole  property  of  the  captors;  and  when  of 
inferior  force,  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  United  States 
nd  the  officers  and  men  making  the  capture. 

The  prize  money,  belonging  to  the  officers  and  men,  shall  be 
Astributed  in  the  following  manner: 

I.  To  the  commanding  officers  of  fleets,  squadrons,  prsiiigle 
ships,  three  twentieths,  of  which  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Beet  or  squadron  shall  have  one  twentieth,  if  the  prize  be  taken 
by  a  ship  or  vessel  acting  under  his  command,  and  the  command- 
er of  single  shi^s  two  twendeths;  but  where  the  prize  is  take^ 
by  a  ship  acting  independently  of  such  superior  officer,  the  three 
twentieths  shall  belong  to  her  commander* 

II.  To  sea  lieutenauts,  captaios  of  marines,  and  sailing  ini^ 
ters,  two  twentieths;  but  where  there  is  a  captain  without  a  lieu- 
tenant of  marines,  these  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  two  twe^- 
tietha  and  one  third  of  a  twentieth,  which  third,  in  such  caaci» 
shall  be  deducted  fn^  the  share  of  the  ofi|^r$  mentioned  iin 
a^de  No.  U^  of  m^.  sccUoe* 
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III.  To  chaplains,  lieutenants  of  marines,  sur^ons,  piurserSi 
boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  and  masters  mates,  two  twen« 
tieths. 

IV.  To  midshipmen,  surgeons  mates,  captains  clerks,  school- 
masters^ boatawrains  mates,  gunners  mates,  carpenters  mates, 
ships  stewards,  sail  makers,  masters  at  arms,  armourers,  cock- 

.  swains,  and  coopers,  three  twentieths  and  an  half. 

V.  To  gunners  yeomen,  boatswains  yeomen,  quartermas- 
ters, quarter  gunners,  sail  makers  mates,  Serjeants  and  corporals 
of  marines,  drummers,  fifers,  and  extra  petty  officers,  two  twen- 
tieths and  an  half. 

Vt.  To  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  marines,  and  all  other 
persons  doing  duty  on  board,  seven  twentieths. 

VII.  Whenever  ope  or  more  public  ships  or  vessels  are  in 
sight  at  the  time  any  one  or  more  ships  are  taking  a  prize  or 
prizes,  they  shall  all  share  equally  in  the  prize  or  prizes,  acpord- 
ing  to  the  number  of  men  and  guns  on  board  each  ship  in  sight.  ^ 
No  commander  of  a  fleet  or  squadron  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  share  of  prizes  taken  by  vessels  not  under  his  immediate 
command;  nor  of  such  prizes  as  may  have  been  taken  by  ships 
or  vessels  intended  to  be  placed  under  his  command,  before  thej 
have  acted  under  his  immediate  orders;  nor  shall  a  commander 
of  a  fleet  or  squadron,  leaving  the  station  where  he  had  the  com- 
mand, have  any  share  in  the  prizes  taken  by  ships  left  on  such 
station,  after  he  has  gone  out  of  the  limits  of  his  said  command. 

A  bounty  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  of  twenty  dollars, 
for  each  person  on  board  any  ship  of  an  enemy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  engagement,  which  shall  be  sunk  or  destroyed 
by  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States,  of  equal 
or  inferior  force,  the  same  to  be  divided  among^iiie  officers  and . 
crew  in  the  same  manner  as  prize  money. 

Every  officer,  seaman,  or  marine,  disabled  in  the  line  of  his, 
duty,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  life,  or  during  his  disability^ 
a  pension  from  the  United  States,  according  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  his  disability,  not  exceeding  one  half  his  monthly  pay. 

The  following  calculation  is  interesting: 

Much  having  been  sud  on  the  dispaiity  of  force  between  the 
American  44  gun  frigates  and  the  British  38,  the  rates  of  the' 
Constitution  and  Guerriere,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  ' 
here,  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  force  of  each.    Both  the  ^ 
American  44  gun  ships  and  the  Britisb  38  gun  ships  are  con-  ' 
siructed  on  the  same  principles,  and  their  guns  are  placed  in 
the  same  relative  position,  forming  batteries  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  guns  in  each  ship  are  placed  on  the  main  or  gun  deck, 
the  quarter  deck  and  the  forecastle.    The  gun  deck,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  line  of  defence,  is  about  176  feet  long  in 
the  American  44  goa  shipSi  end  about  160  feet  in  die  English  ^ 
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38  guB  ahips.-^The  line  of  defence,  therefore,  in  the  American 
44  gun  ships,  exceeds  the  English  by  about  16  feet.s  But  it  is 
to  be  obserred,  that  the  length  of  line  of  defence  by  no  means 
implies  strength.    This  essentially  consists  in  the  number  of 
^uns  that  can  be  placed  in  battery,  With  advantage,  in  a  given 
line,  and  the  strength  of  the  ramparts  and  parapets,  in  which 
Befat  the  sides  of  the  ship  may  be  considered.   A  line  of  defence 
of  300  feet,  mounting  30  gans  in  battery,  would  be  about  one- 
fbun h  weaker,  and  produce  an  effect  one-fourth  less,  than  a  line 
of  defence  150  feet  long,  mounting  the  same  number  of  gtms. 
The  American  44  gun  ships  mount  SO  twenty-four  pounders  on 
the  gun  deck,  34  thirty-tWo  pound  carronades,  and  3  eighteen 
pounders  on  the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle,  or  upper  decks. 
The  British  38  gun  ships' mount  38  eighteen  pounders  on  their 
gun  deck,  18  thirty-two  pound  carronades,  and  3  eighteen  poun*- 
ders,  on  their  quarter  deck  and  forecastle,  besides  a  34  pounder 
fkifting  gun.    In  an  engagement  between  ship  and  ship,  the 
effect  produced  is  by  the  broadside  or  the  number  of  guns 
placed  in  battery  on  one  side  of  the  ship.    So  that  only  half  the 
number  of  guns  in  a  ship  can  be  considered  as  placed  in  battery 
in  Its  length  or  fine  of  defence.    The  number  of  guns,  therefore, 
oT  the  American  44  gun  ships,  placed  in  battery  in  its  line  of 
d^ence  of  176  feet,  will  be  38.    The  number  of  guns  in  the 
EagHah  38  gun  ships,  placed  in  battery  in  ks  line  of  defence  of 
160  feet,  will  be  34:  but  as  they  carry  a  shifting  gun,  which  may 
be  placed  in  battery  on  either  side,  the  number  will  actually  be 
35.     So  that  the  number  of  guns  in  battery  in  the  American  44 
gun  ships,  will  exceed  those  in  the  E^nglish  38  gun  ships,  only 
one-tenth.    But  the  American  line  of  defence  is  one -tenth  Ion-  • 
ger,  and  consequently  would  be  one-tenth  weaker  than  the  £n- 
gfish,  if  it  had  only  the  same  number  of  guns  in  battery:  conse- 
quently, the  force  of  each,  when  the  line  of  defence  and  number 
of  guns  placed  in  battery  are  con^dered,  is  about  equal. 

The  American  44  gun  ships  carry  twenty-four  p6unders  on 
their  gun  decks,  the  English  eighteen  pounders.  But  are  not 
eighteen  pounders  of  sufficient  weight  of  metal  for  the  service 
of  large  frigate  and  fully  calculated  to  produce  every  effect 
that  may  be  required  in  an  engagement  between  frigates?  It 
has,  moreover,  been  asserted  by  the  officers  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  shot  of  the  Java's  eighteen  pounders  were  only  three 
pounds  lighter  than  those  of  the  American  twenty-four  poun« 
ders,  after  accurately  weighing  them  both.  So  that,  conse- 
^ucndjj  the  £fference  in  weight  of  metal  was  only  one-eighth. 
It  has  been  often  asserted  in  the  British  newspapers,  that 
the  American  frigates  were  74's  in  disguise.  It  has  also  been 
averted,  by  an  English  naval  commander,  in  his  official  letter, 
that  the  American  44  gun  ships  were  buUt  with  the  scantling 
of  a  74.  If,  by  this  assertion,  he  meant  to  insinuate  that  the 
American  44  gun  ships  were  of  the  same  nat\M«  with  a  74  6r 
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ships  oiF  the  line,  he  has  manifested  aa  extreme  want  of  caoi<]ottr 

of  want  of  professional  knowledge.    74  guii  ships  are  all  of  the 

line,  that  is,  they  have  guns  mounted  on  two  gun  decksy  extenid- 

in'g  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  or  its  line  of  defence)  besides 

those  on  the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle;  and,  in  addition  to 

these,  there  are  guns  on  the  poop*— -The  length  of  the  line  of  a 

74  is  about  the  same  as  that  olf  the  American  44  gun  ships.    A 

t4  gun  ship  mounts  about  88  guns;  consequently,  the  number 

of  guns  placed  in  battery  in  her  line  of  defence,  will  be  44  guns; 

and  in  the  American  frigate  of  44  guns,  only  38  in  the  saqse 

Une'  of  defence.    Consequently,  the  strength  of  the  line  of  de^ 

fence  of  a  74,  is  not  very  far  from  double  that  of  an  Americim 

44  gun  ship,  considered  in  respect  of  the  number  of  gunst 

^thout  taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  weight  of 

metal,  and  the  compactness  and  strength  of  sides* 

This,  we  believe,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  Uliberality  i^d 
absurdity  of  comparing  the  American  44  gun  frigates  to  British 
74%  with  a  view  to  disparage  the  rising  glory  of  the  American 
navjr,  and  to  depreciate  the,  noble  exploits  of  her  gallant  tars. 

On  the  great  question  which  should  now  ehgage  the  atteh- 
tfon  of  our  statesmen,  the  author  adds  some  ooQside^tioQa» 
which  we  deein  of  sufficient  interest  to  extract  from  them  co^ 
pblisly,  and  conclude  with  recommending  the  volume  as  con- 
taining, in  a  small  compass,  much  useful  and  agreeable  matter. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  United  States' 
navy)  these  questions  naturally  arise  in  our  minds-— Is  an  eM- 
ctent  naval  esublishment  necessary  for  the  United  Stated? — 
Does  it  possess  the  means  of  forming  and  supporting  one?— 
What  navid  system  would  answer  best  for  the  United  States? 

It  will  first  be  necessary  to  fix  a  determinate  idea  to  the 
words,  efficient  naval  force.  If  this  force  be  merely  destined 
for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  United  States,  it  should 
be  equal  to  any  force  the  enemy  could  permanently  keep  on  the 
coast.  Let  us  examine  the  strength  of  the  force  England  can, 
under  various  circumstances,  send  to  our  coasts.  The  British 
nmf  consists  of  nearly  1000  vessels  of  every  description.  Pre- 
vious io  the  present  war  with  the  United  States,  she  had  at  sea 
1  IS  sail  of  the  line;  in  port  and  fitting  out,  32;  4  guard  ships  of 
the  line;  hospital  ships,  &c.  31;  in  ordinary  and  repairing,  70-, 
building,  31;— ^making  together,  283  of  the  line. 

By  this  statement  we  perceive,  that  notwithstanding  the  En- 
glish were  at  war  with  a  nation  that  w^as  making  every  exertion 
to  form  a  naval  establishment  equal  to  her  own,  she  had  not 
one  half  of  her  sail  of  the  line  at  sea. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  probable  amount  of  force  tht  En- 
glish government  could,  while  at  war  with  France,  keep  on  the 
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coa»U  of  the  United  States.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fear 
:  1813,  MX  month!  after  tlie  declaration  of  war,  there  were  only 
S  sail  of  due  tine  on  the  whole  American  station,  inclttding  Hali- 
fiuty  NewfiModtandy  Bermuda^  Western  Islands,  and  West  b- 
dies.  It  ia  said  that  ahout  M  additional  sail  of  the  line  are  to 
4>e  sent  to  the  American  station.  We  may,  therefore,  reaaoMi- 
Wy  conciode,  that,  while  the  English  government  bat  war  with 
Praace,  she  could  not  keep  more  than  30  sail-of  the  line  on  the 
American  station;  nor  could  she,  possibly,  keep  more  than  the 
two-thirda  of  these,  or  SO  sail  of  the  line,  on  the  eoasta  of  the 
United  States. 

Mow,  as  a  sail  of  the  line  is  in  itself  a  force  supetior  to  any 
<fiigote,  or  perhaps  any  nomber  of  frigates  that  could  attack  it, 
we  moat  conclude,  thltt  a  nation  with  a  naval  establishtneat, 
Iwwever  large,  consieting  only  of  frigates,  would  not  be  efficient 
against  one  having  sail  of  the  line;  and  that  the  latter,  in  propor- 
tioQ  to  the  luimher  of  sail  of  the  line  she  possessed,  coiM  block- 
ede  the  porta  of  the  former.  The  English  gevemmeetf  there- 
foie,  with  this  force  on  our  coast,  cooM,  while  our  aaTal  farce 
ceoabts  only  of  frigates,  permanently  blockade  from  ten  to 
twmty  porta,  harbours,  or  bays.  If  the  American  government 
possessed  four  sail  of  the  Hoe,  then  all  the  Engliah  Uocfcadtog 
aqeadroM  would  hare  to  consist  of  at  least  four  sail  of  the  line, 
and  votmora  than  four  or  five  places  could  be  -blockaded*  If 
Hie  United  Statea  possessed  eight  sail  of  the  line,  not  more  thae 
two  ]4aces  could  be  blockaded;  if  they  possessed  twelve,  not 
more  than  one;  and  if  they  possessed  from  twenty  to  thirty  satt 
«f  the  line,  they  ceuld  effectually  protect  the  coast  against  any 
naval  force  the  English  government,  while  at  war  with  France, 
could  keep  on  it.  Therefore,  from  twenty  to  thirty  sail  of  the 
line  would  be  a  sufficient  naval  establishment  under  existing 


Si^posing  England  were  at  peace  vrith  every  other  go^m* 
ment  but  the  United  States,  she  could  not  well  keep  more  than 
100  sail  of  the  Une  on  the  American  sution;  and  of  these  she 
could  not  permanently  keep  more  than  60  on  the.  coasts  of  tlik 
United  States.  So  that  then,  if  the  United  Sutes  possessed  ne 
veaael  ef  the  line,  she  could  blockade  from  SO  to  60  places.  If 
the  Umted  States  wi^  in  possession  of  4  sail  of  the  line,  she 
ceuld  not  blookade  more  than  15  places,  if  they  possessed  be» 
tween  20  and  30  sail  of  the  line,  she  could  not  blockade  more 
than  9  or  a  places;,  if  they  possessed  from  60  to  100  sail  of  the 
Une,  they  could  eibctually  protect  the  coast  against  any  nav^ 
ibroe  England  could  keep  on  it.  Therefore,  from  60  to  100  sail 
«f  the  fine  nught  he  considered  as  an  efficient  naval  establish^ 
ment,  fiilly  to  protect  the  eoasu  of  the  United  Statts  againat 
every  exertion  of  the  British  navy,  If  England  Wife  at 
iilA  every  other  nation  hut  the  United  Sm^b. 

Teu  n.       '  «  ^ 
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Is  an  efficient  naral  establishment  necessary  for  the  United 
States?  That  is^  is  it  necessary  to  protect  100,CX)0  seamen  from 
insult*  imt>ressment  into  foreign  service,  and  oppression  of 
every- kind?  Is  it  necessary  to  protect  property  to  the  amount  of 
8300,000,000,  annually  imported  and  exported,  from  seizure  by 
Ibr^n  powers,  under  arbitrary  rules,  orders,  &:c.?  Is  it  neces* 
savy  to  protect  shipping  to  the  amount  of  1,350,381  tons?  Is  it 
necessary  to  protect  the  sea-coast  of  the  United  States,  and  t^e 
numerous  commercial  towns  scattered  along  it? 

Do  the  United  States  possess  the  means  of  forming  and  sup- 
porting a  navy?  The  requisites  for  a  navy,  are  shipS)  seamen, 
and  money.  The  United  States  certainly  possess  every  mate- 
rial requisite  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  war.  In  no 
country  are  there  more  extensive  forests,  producing  every  sort 
of  timber  proper  for  ship-buiiding:  nor  is  there  any,  where  every 
other  matertid,  used  in  constructing  and  equipping  vessels,  is 
produced  in  such  abundance.  A  great  number  of  the  most  skii- 
fol  shmwrighu,  and  mechanics  connected  with  them,  folly  ade« 
quate  for  all  our  purposes,  arb  dispersed  along  the  sea-coast. 

There  are  100,000  registered  seamen  in  the  United  States. 
As  the  great  object  of  the  United  States  government  is  defence, 
and. not  conquest,  any  naval  force  it  may  possess,  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  exceed  35  sail  of  the  line,  35  frigates,  and  35 
rioops  of  war.  The  number  of  men  required  to  man  these  ves- 
•els,  will  be  31,500,  allowing  very  full  complements  for  each 
vessel.  The  able  seamen  required  for  these  vessels,  and  inclu- 
ded in  the  above-  number  of  men,  could  not  exceed  13/>00,  or 
mbput  the  one*sixth  of  the  able  seamen  belongiog  to  the  United 
States.'  These,  by  proper  management,  might  be  readily  ob* 
Uined. 

The  expense  of  bmlding  and  equipping  35  sail  of  the  line, 
35  frigates,  and  35  sloops  of  war,  would  amount  to  1 5  millions 
of  dollars.  Their  annual  expense  in  service  would  amount  to 
4ibout  9  millions.  The  duties  on  imported  merchandize  alone 
amount  to  from  10  to  30  millions  of  dollars.  And  even  in  time 
of  war,  provided  our  coasts  were  properly  protected,  a  revenue 
of  about  30  millions  of  dollars  might  be  raised  in  this  way.  Now 
the  interest  of  215,000,000  would  be  g900,000;  this,  added  to 
the  annual  expense  of  an  efficient  navyt^nder  present  circum- 
stances, would  be  89,900,000;  which  is  about  half  the  revenue 
that  might  be  raised  from  commerce  alone. 

What  naval  system  would  answer  best  for  the  United  States? 
The  naval  establishment  of  the  United  States  should  consist  of 
the  navy,  several  large  corps  of  marines,  and  a  naval  school  or 
schools.  It  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  govem- 
ttient,  to  increase  her  navy  in  a  gradual  and  permanent  manner. 
For  this  purpose,  one-third  of  the  revenue  arising  from  com- 
merce, might  be  appropriated..  Two-thirds  of  this  sum  to  be 
permanently  employed  in  building,  equipping  ted  repairing  an 
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equal  number  of  vessels  of  the  Une,  frigates,  and  sloops  of  war^ 
and  in  defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  navy  yards,  8cc. 
Xbe  other  third  of  this  sum  to  be  permanently  appropriated  in 
maintaining  a  permanent  establishment  of  naval  officers  and 
seamen. 

Supposbg  the  revenue  arising  from  commerce  to  amount  to 
18  millions  of  dollars;  to  which,  even  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  it  might  be  made  to  amount,  provided  government  were 
possessed  of  an  efficient  force  to  protect  commerce;  the  one- 
third  of  it  would  be  6  millions;  the  two-thirds  of  this,  4  knillipns; 
allowing  one  million  a  year  for  repairs,  &c.  there  would  remain 
three  millions  a  year  for  building  vessels.  This,  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  would  amount  to  15  nlillions— «  sUm  sufficient  to 
build  as  sail  of  the  line,  S5  large  fngates,  and  25  large  sloops 
of  war. 
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COMKDIBS   OT    PLAUTtTS. 

(Continued  from  page  583»  vol.  1.) 

Sons  may  be  surprised  that  such  wit  should  be  found  in 
Plauttts;  but  we  must  render  justice  where  it  is  due:  pnns  be- 
long to  every  age  and  to  every  language.  Ciecro  has  given  ns 
an  example  more  than  once:  Sosia,  in  the  midst  of  his  terrors 
thus  plays  upon  words:  among  other  attempts  to  alarm  him^ 
Mercury  si^s  that  the  evening  i>efore  he  had  mauled  four  men. 
I  feaTy  says  Sosia,  that  my  name  will  be  changed^  and  that  I 
shall  be  called  the  fifth  [i.  e.  Quintus,  which  was  also  a  man's 
name.]  He  continues  to  trifle  m  the  same  manner: 

JMn*.  Whoerer  comes  this  way  shall  eat  my  fiats. 
So9.  Psha!  I  dont  Ukc 

To  eat  so  late  St  night— Away  with  them.   . 
»  I  supt  juit  now-^Then  pray  bestow  your  supper 

On  them  that  have  more  appetite. . 

Jfirr.  A  foiee  flies  to  my  ears. 
A*.  U^docky,  that  I  did  not  clip  iU  wings. 

Since  'tb  a  bird4ike  voice. 
JIftr.  The  wretch!  be  cslls  Ibr't, 

He  dahns  it  of  me,  a  most  heavy  lading 

On  his  besst^s  back. 
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^#.   Not  I-— I  bMFe  np  be«st 

Of  burden  tndar. 
Mtt.  CerUinljr 

Txs  99me  one  speakf . 
Soi,   I'm  safis;  he  sees  me  not 

He  aajB  'tis  $ome  one  speaks:  now  reanly 

My  name  is  Setia. 
J^er,  As  it  sceB»s»  the  voioe 

Vpm  tile  rif^t  heve  strikM  mj  teat- 
me.  Ifear 

I  ikatl  be  bcttUn  Ibr  my  voice  that  strikes  liim. 

All  th«M  pkaf%  upon  wards  are  in  the  style  of  Harlequin  An4 
not  in  thatof  Moliere.  Yet  all  the  pleasantries  of  the  scene  which 
follows,  and  which  turn  upon  the  two  me*s  are  excellent^  and 
Moliere  could  do  no  better  than  transplant  them.  He  has  bor- 
rowed also  the  quarrel  and  the  reconciliation  with  Alcmena^ 
and  the  scene  in  which  Mercury  from  a  window>  treats  Amphj'' 
trion  with  so  little  resect,  and  thua  helps  to  unravel  the  plot. 

Moliere  is  also  indebted '  to  the  Aulula  for  the  hint  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  Afi*^,  and  in  English  we  have  two  comedies, 
one  by  Shadwell,  the  other  by  Fielding,  <m  the  same  plan.  The 
play  of  Plautus  is  so  called  from  Aula,  whicji  signifies  a  pot; 
because  Euclio  found  a  treasure  which  had  been  buried  by  his 
grandfkther  in  such  a  vessel.  In  the  French  piece  the  treasure 
has  jnot  been  yet  discovered,  whicli'  makes  it  mucji  better. 
Moreover^  Harpagon  Is  rich  and  known  to  be  so,  which  renders 
his  avarice  more  disgusting  and  less  excusable.  Euclio  is  poor, 
and  is  like  Fontaine's  cobler,  whose  head  was  tUmed  by  a  thou- 
sand crowns.  From  the  moment  of  the  discovery,  Euclio  thinks 
of  nothing  but  concealing  his  treasure.  He  la  in  a  continual 
dream,  and  denies  himself  every  thing,  in  order  that-  he  may  pre- 
vent all  suspicion  of  his  good  fortune.  TMie  picture  is  just,  and 
all  its  traits  are  striking.  Euclio  opens  the  seene  as  in  Moliere^* 
h^  a  quarrel  with  his  servant;  because  he  imagines  that  he  is 
suspected  by  him,  and  that  his  domestic  intends  to  rob  him.  He 
asserts  incessantly  that  he  is  poor,  which  is  very  well;  but  Har- 
pagon says  the  same  thing)  which  is  better,  because  we  know 
to  the  contrary.  Euclio  puts  his  servant  out  of  doors,  while  ho 
goes  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  hia  treasure.    He  is  obliged  to  go  out 
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Umselfy  tbottgh  with  regret,  an*  witb  good  reiJM>ii»  be(C«ni#  h# 
U  to  go  to  an  Bsaombljr  of  thepeo^  where  mooty  U  to  bo  4i»r 
Uribttted:  It  roqoirod  nothiog  less  to  eotke  a  misef  inm  Us 
hoaae*  Obliged  to  leoTO  the  servaat  to  tsfce  csre  bf  the  hooM^ 
he  enjQ&Dshhn  tioopeii  the  door  to  no  oiio;  net  eiOA  to  FertiiM 
if  she  should  |»reaeiit  herself. 

AicI  TidK  CM  of  all  wStbm. 
Ai^.  TiJce  €«re  of  what? 

ll»ssytldskyott,  yen  ewsy  with  the  bsOieT 

nntiiietbere'4  notfaiBg  ebe  to  ceiry  ofl» 

Except  the  oobwebe— Truth,  its  fbll  of  enptuissf. 
JSmcl  You  hug  of  hsfa! 

Heukye,  Fd  have  you  to  preserre  thote  cobwebs. 

l*m  poor,  Tm  very  poor,  I  do  conleiB) 
^       Tet  Pm  contont;  I  bear  what  Hstven  afloti. 

Gone^  get  you  in:  bolt  the  door  after  yott: 

I  afasU  be  bsck  diiectfy:  and  be  swe 

fiontlctasouliii. 
Ai^i.  Wh«t  if  any  one 

^lould  beg  flome  fire) 
Mwtl  rd  have  you  put  it  out. 

That  there  may  be  no  plea  to  ask  for  any. 

If  you  do  leare  a  spark  of  ire  aliye, 

in  put  out  every  spark  of  fire  in  yoe. 

If  any  body  wanta  to  borrow  wetcr, 

TcU  them  'tis  aU  run  out]  and  H,  aa  is 

The  custom  among  neighbours,  they  should  want 

A  knife,  an  axe,  a  pestle,  or  ft  mortar. 

Tell  them  some  rogues  broke  in  and  stole  them  alL  - 

Be  sure  let  no  one  In  while  Tm  away;<— 

I  charge  you  even  if  Good  Ittek  should  come 

Ihmtlethcrin. 
A^  OsMlhccI^  qosth!  I  eazteat  you 

Sbe^s  est  in  SQch  a  kurty  I  ahc  has  never 

Come  to  our  house,  though  ahe  is  ne'er  so  eesr* 

AH  these  traits  have  the  stamp  of  truth;  but  there  tbllow 
eooie  extravagances.  Euclie  is  represented  as  complaimng 
of  being  ruined  when  the  smoke  from  his  hearth  goes  out  Q^f  the 
chimney^  and  when  he  sleeps  he  puts  a  bag  to  his  mouth  to  fre* 
vtMt  any  loss  by  respiration;  he  preservea  the  parings  of  Me 
naile»lcc«    This  fs  9*tntUfifiing^  the  modcHy  vf  nahttt:  eo,  when 
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ht  exMDines  both  the  hands  of  a  alaVe  whom  he  suspected  to 
liaTe  stolen  his  pot  of  monef ,  and  commands  him  to  show  his 
Mrd  hand,  09tende  etiam  tertiam^  he  is  guilty  of  a  great  absurdi- 
ty; in  which  Moliere  does  not  venture  to  imiute  him,  and 
Shadwell  and  Fielding  have  been  equally  cautious.  In  the 
French  play^  Harpagon*  after  seeing  one  hand  demands  the 
other;  and  upon  the  second  being  exhibited,  he  calls  for  the 
first,  and  so  on.  His  passion  made  him  forget  that  he  had  seen 
both,  but  it  did  not  make  him  forget  that  no  man  has  more  than 
two  hands.  In  this  instance  Plautus  is  farce,  and  Moliere  is 
truly  comic. 

A  rich  neighbour  comes  to  demand  the  daughter  of  Euclion 
in  marriage.  He  suspects  that  his  treasure  has  been  disco- 
vered, but  his  fears  are  removed  by  the  offer  to  take  her  niiithout 
a  portion.  The  intended  husband,  Megodorus,  in  the  absence 
of  the  miser  sends  cooks  and  provisions  to  his  house*  Upon 
his  return  Euclion  sets  up  the  most  horrible  outcries,  beats  the 
cooks,  turns  them  out  of  doors,  and  keeps  what  they  had  brought. 
This  is  very  well;  but  the  idea  of  the  French  poet  is  better.  He, 
by  making  his  hero  in  love,  has  exhibited  two  passions,  which 
of  all  others  are  the  least  congenial.  The  perfection  of  comedy 
consists  in  placing  the  character  in  contrast  with  the  situation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  diverting  than  the  distress  of  a  miser,  who 
finds  himself  obliged  to  give  a  dinner  to  his  mistress,  and  yet 
wishes  to  avoid  the  expense. 

At  length  the  treasure  of  Euclion  is  discovered  and  stolen 
by  a  slave,  and  he  learns  at  the  same  time  that  his  daughter  has 
been  debauched  by  her  lover  (not  Megadorus)  who  wishes  to 
marry  her.  The  unfortunate  young  man  happens  to  disclose  it 
to  the  fiither  at  the  very  hioment  when  he  is  raving  about  the 
loss  of  his  treasure,  which  produces  an  amusing  scene  of  equi- 
voque. 

Lyconides,  the  lover  of  Euclion's  daughter,  procures  the 
pot  of  gold,*  and  restores  it  to  the  miser.    The  old  man  is 

*  It  is  bat  justice  to  the  poet  to  state,  thst  the  critics  universally  agree  in 
supposing  the  remainder  of  this  play  to  be  lost  What  is  generally  added 
Iwie  to  finish  the  piece,  is  mnch  inletior  to  Fiautus,  both  in  matter  and  style. 
It  is  sttrihuted  to  Antonuu  C^dnu  Urceut,  professor  Jtt  Bologae»  Who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Sigismimd  and  Frederic  IB. 
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transported  with  joy  and  kisses  his  treasure;  all  this  is  Tery 
Datural}  but  the  result  is  very  unexpected.  He  cries  put  sud- 
dcnljy  "to  whom  shall  I  return  thanks?  to  the  gods  who  too)c 
pitf  upon  an  honest  man,  or  to  mj  friends  who  have  behaved  so 
fiairiy?  to  both."  He  then  puts  the  treasure  into  the  hands  of 
bis  son-in-law,  and  consents  that  he  and  his  wife  shall  live  with 
him:  a  slave  then  addresses  the  audience:  «  Euclio  has  changed 
his  niggard  nature  on  a  sudden-^he's  become  liberal.'' 

This  conclusion  cannot  be  approved;  because  it  violates  one 
of  the  primary  laws  of  the  drama,  which  requires  an  unity  of 
character  to  the  last.  A  miser  is  not  transformed  so  instanta.- 
neoasJy;  especially  at  the  very  moment  when  his  tre^ure  being 
just  restored,  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  dearer  to  him  than 
ever.  Great  talent  is  displayed  in  the  rest  of  the  piece,  but  the 
catastrophe  and  some  other  faults  which  it  displays,  convince 
one  .that  Plautus  had  not  advanced  far  in  the  dramatic  art. 

Those  who  are  in  search  of  subjects  for  comic  operas,  may 
find  one  in  the  Carina  of  our  author,  which  has  more  gayety 
than  any  other  of  his  comedies.  There  b  an  old  man  who  is 
alkiitten  with  a  slave  that  had  been  brought  up  in  his  house,  and 
who  is  desirous  of  marrying  hbr  to  one  of  his  dependents,  in  order 
that  he  may  still  have  her  within  his  power.  This  is  precisely 
the  plan  which  the  count  de  Almaviva  proposes  to  Susanna  in  the 
Wedding  of  Figaro^  excepting  that  the  slave  is  more  accommo- 
da&g  than  the  accomplice.  The  wife  of  the  old  man  having 
discovered  the  plot,  protects  another  slave,  whom  she  directs 
to  demand  the  girl  in  marriage.  After  various  debates  on  the 
subject  between  the  husband  and  his  wife,  they  agree  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  girl  by  drawing  lots.  The  husband's  candidate 
succeeds,  but  he  enters  into  a  league  with  the  wife  to  deceive 
his  master,  who  upon  gbing  to  bed,  instead  of  finding  the  person 
whom  he  expected,  is  encountered  by  a  robust  slave,  by  whom 
be  u  treated  very  roughly.  This  catastrophe  partakes  very 
much  of  the  character  of  fiurce:  but  we  have  many  imitations 
of  it  on  the  modem  suge. 
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VOTfiS  or  A  OBStTLTORT  REAIHSR^IOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
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VoLTAiBB,  in  hit  essaf  on  epic  t>9^tiy,  furnishes  a  flattering 
apology  for  imitation,  if  not  for  plagiarismy  in  his  preference  of 
Virgil  to  Homer.  Homere  a  fait  Virgile,  dit  on.  Si  celaest»  c'est 
sans  doute,  son  pins  bel  ouvrage.  Homer,  they  say,  has  made  Vir- 
gil; but  if  SO}  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  work  he  cTor  made. 

But  whether  correct  or  not  in  this  opinion,  the  wit  has  amply 
aydled  himself  of  its  sanction,  in  the  hope  pefhaps,  that  he  might 
attain  the  supertjitive  degree  of  excellence,  and  ecUpse  the  copy 
•s  far  as  it  has  eclipsed  the  original;  a  point  which  he  huh 
achieved  in  the  opinion  of  lord  Chesterfield,  (see  his  letters.)  At 
any  rate,  the  French  epic  makes  very  free  with  the  RomaA  one, 
as  well  in  the  conduct  as  in  the  sentiment  and  language  of  the 
poem.  In  the  JEneiad,  the  godlike  man  relates  the  disasters  of 
Troy  to  the  queen  of  Carthage:  in  like  manner  the  hero  of  the 
Kenriad,  is  made  to  recite  the  misfbrtunes  of  France  to  the  qneetx 
of  Rngland,  not  forgetting  the  Introductory, 

InftoduBi  regina  jabes  renoTske  dolaicm. 
Helas!  reprit  Bourbon  fsttt  il  que  ma  mtooife 
RepeUe  do  ces  teii4M  UvaUietureuse  histoirBi 

The  French  poet  does  not  indeed  present  us  with  a  Troy* 
town  bumty  but  he  uses  very  little  ceremony  in  borrowmg  soa- 
tisients  and  images  from  the  masterpiece  of  Homer.  Laocoon 
lays,  <<q«idquid  id  eat,  timeo  Oanaos  et  dona  forentoss^'  anM 
Bowbon  has  the  same  idea  when  he  says, 

Quelquet  uns  soopcoonoint  ces  perildes  presents* 
Les  dons  d'un  ennemi  lear  temblouit  trop  i  craiadrw, 
Plus  Us  ic  defioienty  plus  le  roi  saToit  feindre, 

Who  can  doubt  that  this  simile  of  Virgil, 

Forpmeuf  Tclati  cum  ftos  tucciisiis  aratro 
Languetcit  moriens;  lasiove  papayera  ooUo 
Demiieie  caput  ploTia  cum  forte  graTantur* 

was  ia  the  eye  of  the  French  poet  when  he  wrote  the  following, 
ia  describing  the  death  of  Joyeuse! 
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Telle  line  tendjre  Heur  qu'tin  nmtin  roit  ^clore 
9e  bvMiv  4^  Zephire  et  de  pleun  de  TAuroK^ 
Brille  un  mpment  aax  yeoz  et  tombe  tTep  le  tem|Mi 
Sous  le  tranchept  da  fer,  ou  sous  les  efforts  des  Tents. 

Tim  uBkatlM  bi^w^vier  u  pot  tQ  e|ci^^  i^  tp  vvrpfflyt  |h<^  icl|fq|e 

St.  Louis's  transportatioD  of  Henry  to  bea^D>  41M)  h^Ut  wd 
presenting  kiiii  to  the  palace  of  the  destinies  with  his  posterity,  and 
the  great  men  whom  France  was  to  produce,  is  a  pretty  faithfid 
copy  of  £&eas's  descent  'Wo  thp  K»w.er  regions  ^d  ^lysian  fieldsi 
and  the  picture  ggrriN)  him  of  Kk^  fiuuris  giprie^  wi  ijaisfortunes  of 
his  country.  The  narration  in  Virg^  is  m  cloutf  iiaitated  in 
the  Henriade  as  the  ^fference  of  anhjeu  wiH  admits  and  the 
same  ideas  are  Introduced  where  feasible,  of  w^ieh  the  follow- 
ing  is  an  instance: 

Ostendent  terris  hunc  tentum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Bsseainent. 

€nBddita!  ne  IUites,voas q«e  Mootrer sax hanslns 
Celts  Aeur  pasMg^oe  ourrage  de  yos  msiioa! 

Ofid  also  has  been  copied,  thougli,  in  respect  to  the  sense^ 
IroproTed  upon  in  the  following  line: 

Henri  n*aura  JiinaLs  vainqaeur  que  lui  m^ine 
Ife  quisquam  Ajacem  possit  auperare  ni^  Ajax. 

But  Voltavre  is  not  only  charged  with  imitating  favoiirite  f  U" 
ihorsy  but  eyen  those  that  have  beep  the  objects  of  his  sarcasm^; 
and  we  arc  l»ld  by  Mrs.  Montague,  that  14s  upgrateful  soil  h^is 
been  fertilized  by  the  «<  enormous  dunghill"  of  SJial^speare.  I 
an^ifiaHr  from  lessening  the  merit  of  copying  with  ipgei^viity  find 
incorporating  a  good  i^ssage  without  the  a^)L.ward  c^reinoni^ 
eC  recognising  the  soil  from  which  it  has  been  (r^l^tiDted}  m4 
in  ilus,  without  wishing  to  detract  a  tittle  from  has  justly  admj- 
red  genius,  be  it  said,  that  Monsieur  de  VoljUire  was  exceeding* 
ly  adfoh.  Siiould  further  evidence  be  requiredj  turn  to  the  tUr4 
chapter  of  his  essay  on  Epic  poetry,  where  he  treats  of  Virgi) 
and  the  fable  of  his  poem,  and  particularly  of  the  h^pies,  a^4 
veasela  of  £iieas  transformed  into  nymphs.  Freciiely  the  same 
remarks  will  be  found  in  the  ftth  vol.  of  the  Sffei^fi^,  £(e.d51 

YOL.  ir.  .  H 
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But  returning  to  the  Henriade— If  Voltaire  has  boiTowe4 
beauties,  he  has  also  many  original  ones,  to  which  his  title  is 
unquestionable;  and  which  may  justify  lord  Chesterfield  in  say- 
iBg,  that  ^  the  poem  is  adorned  with  the  justest  and  Ityeliest  ae« 
flections,  the  most  beautiful  descriptions,  the  noblest  images  and 
sttblimest  sentiments,''  As  respects  the  last,  I  will  select  a  sin- 
gle example* 

Go  Juge  incorruptible  y  rtssemble  k  ses  ptda, 
Ce«  immortels  esprits  que  son  souffle  a  cre^, 
C'est  cet  Etre  infini  qu'on  sert  et  qa'on  ignore. 
Sons  des  noms  dilKrents  le  monde  entier  Padore. 
Pa  haut  de  fempyrte  il  entend  nos  elameurs: 
n  regarde  en  piti^  ce  long  aoiss  d'errenrst 
Ces  portnits  in  sens^Sy  que  rhumaine  ignorance 
Mt  sTec  pi^t^  de  sa  Mgeste  immense. 

MARMOMTKL. 

In  what  degree  of  literary  eminence  this  writer  stands  among 
his  countrymen,  I  pretend  not  to  know,  but  probably  it  is  not  iii 
the  first.  His  plays  I  have  been  told,  if  not  forgotten,  are  ne- 
glected, and  seldom  if  ever  brought  upon  the  stage.  As  to  his 
Belisarius,  by  which  it  would  appear  he  acquired  much  feune,  X 
could  never  read  it  through;  whether  it  be  owing  to  my  utter 
inability  to  relish  fables  reared  upon  hutory,  or  to  be  interested 
with  abstract  speculations  on  government;  which  presuppose  a 
better  nature  and  more  exalted  sentiments  of  generosity  ani 
justice  in  man  in  the  aggregate,  than  I,  in  my  most  philanthro- 
pic moodsi  have  yet  been  able  to  discover  in  him.  But  his  me- 
moirs are  delightful;  and  he  appears  to  be  distinguufaed  by  a 
simplicity  and  unafTectedness  of  manner,  admirably  adapted  to 
works  ofsthat  kind.  I  have  never  met  with  abetter  told,  and 
more  fascinating  episode  than  that  of  the  romantic  Madomoi* 
selle  Navarre;  nor  a  man  more  agreeably  characterised  than  the 
opera-singer  Geliotte,  <<  gentle,  good-humoured,  amUttmaPy  fcc." 
He  gives  us  also  some  pleasing  traits  of  *^  the  good,  the  wise, 
the  virtuous  Vauvenargue,"  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  persona* 
ges  he  introduces.  Taste  and  amenity  in  monsieur  Marmon* 
tel,  seem  to  predominate  over  energy  Si  genius. 
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Tbe  Bame  oi  Vaiirenargue  suggests  the  very  eloquent  ore- 
tiDD  of  V<^tiure  upon  the  officers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war 
of  1743.  I  tluDk  it.  is  in.  a  peculiar  manner  dedicated  to  theme*. 
-marj  of  this  gentleman,  who  belonged  to  the  kbg's  regiment  of 
guards,  and  who,  accordmg  to  his  panegyristi  had  soared  to  the 
sublimest  heighu  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  an  age  of  frivolity  and 
folJy. 

Walter  scott. 
In  literature,  as  in  other  things,  when  one  finds  himself  obli- 
ged lo  dissent  from  established  opinions,  it  becomes  him  to  d9  it 
with  <Kffidence.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the« 
general  merit  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  certainly  exercises  over  my 
mind  the  power  of  a  .poet,  in  as  great  a  degree  perhaps  as  the 
nature  of  his*^  subjects,  and  his  antiquated  ballad  ^manner  of  treat- 
ing them,  will  admit.  But  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
discover  the  ascending  series  discerned  by  others  in  the  order  of 
his  poems;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  grant,  thfit  his  Lady  of  the 
Lake  is  superior  to  his  two  preceding  productions,  or  either  of 
them.  I  have  not,  it  is  true,  examined  the  works  with  a  critical 
eye,  and  rather  speak  here  from  a  first  impression^  which,  with 
due  allowance  for  the  mental  mood  of  the  reader,  is  not  perhaps 
the  worst  mode  of  estimating  the  comparative  value  of  poetical 
compontioDs.  In  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  then,  not  a  single  pas- 
sage is  recollected  which  filled  me  with  rapture,  which  arrested 
my  progress  and  induced  me  to  read  it  over.  In  Marmion,  on  the 
contrary,  I  often  fed  with  a  truly  epicurean  relish.  The  opening 
of  the  poem  with  Norham's  battlements  gilded  with  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun;  the  introduction  of  Marmion  approaching  on 
his  charger,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  smoke  which  en» 
▼eloped  the  castle^walls  on  firing  the  guns  at  his  departure,  ap- 
peared to  me  iraits  charmana\  nor  less  so,  the  lively  picture  of 
the  vessel  bearing  through  ^  the  green  sea-foam"  the  abbess  of 
St«  Hilda  and  her  nuns;  the  midnight  tilting  on  GiiFord  moor, 
with  an  imagined  spectre  and  Marmion's  relation  of  it  to  Douglass; 
hii  timely  escape  from  Tantallon,  by  dashing  through  the  opening 
before  the  fall  of  the  portcullis,  and  thundering  over  the  draw- 
bridge already  trembling  under  the  efforts  to  rsuse  it.    These 
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*  tt^eall  highly  iateresting  and  poetical;  as  is  the  prophetic  gibber • 
tig  frota  JOaa  Bdin'i  croaa  before  the  baltle  of  PlodcleBy  the  de- 
•oiytioa  of  (he  battle^  the  death  of  Marmioil,  and  the  releiitin|^ 
tlttdeneto  of  Clare, 

6  W6iki«i!  iti  oarhfMM  of  ease,' 
lliicM4uft,«S!r,BMIIud  |»|ilsi*^ 
And  Tsrisble  as  the  ihsde 
By  the  light  quiveriiig  aspen  made, 
IVhen  pain  and  ancpuish  wtiqg  the  brov, 
A  mustering  angel  thou! 

From  die  opinion  of  those  who  discoyer  so  much  more  merit 
in  The  Ladj  of  the  Lake^  than  in  the  two  poems  which  preceded 
,  it,  an  implied  censure  is  deducible  on  the  general  manner  of  the 
Soottbh  bard.  In  this  last  we  are  told,  the  versification  is  more 
full  and  harmoniouas  that  is  perhapsi  less  quaint  and  miooatbf 
more  in  the  style  of  those  poems  we  have  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  admire^  and  t»  deem  models  of  poetical  excelleace. 

Though  in  general  well  pleased  with  the  nautical  humour  of 
SmoUet's  commodore  TniAnioB«  I  never  could  relish  the  extrn* 
vagance  of  his  tacking  against  ithe  head-wind,  when  on  horse- 
back on  his  way  to  church  to  be  married.  The  improbability  is 
too  violent 

^adcainqiie  iwtebdis  mihi  sic,  iocredulits  odi. 

Neither  in  Rosseau's  Eloisa,  are  we  agreeably  affected  by  the 
singular  state  of  society  which  prevails  between  Wolmar,  his 
wife,  and  her  former  lover  St.  Preux.  Although  Rousseau  had 
experienced  somewhat  like  it  in  the  intercourse  which  subsist- 
ed between  himself  and  Claude  Anet,  as  equal  sharers  in  the 
affections  of  their  common  protectress  Madame  de  Warrens,  yet 
the  circumstance  is  improbable,  and  therefore  improper  to  be 
introduced  into  his  novel.    Justly  says  Boileau, 

Jamais  an  qicelaleiir  nVifixes  xeia  d'lBereyahk; 
Levrsi  peqt  quelqqe  fois  tf ctre  pas  vrsiacmhlsMe> 

Every  writer  for  the  stage,  must  no  doubt  experience  con- 
siderable di&culQr  in  introducing  tho  principal  pertODa|es  wcU, 
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mud  in  wach  a  way  as  to  gita  Che  mudieoce  a  favoiirble  improi* 
«oti  af  them.  Cvmberknd  tails  us^  that  in  aconveraation  with 
Oarrick  on  tha  sobje<^t»  the  plaf er  enjoified  it  upon  hiu  aa  ea< 
aential  to  a  good  reception^  to  have  his  West  Indian  annonncai 
Iwfore  his  appearance;  and  if  he  oauld  hit  upon  no  better  mode 
of  deiog  itt  to  att  the  aafvants  a  taUdng  abMt  him..  Boileau  in 
lua  Art  of  Poetry»  recognisea  thia  dLfficulty,  and  aays  that  rathaf 
than  aee  tlie  oharacters  unfolded  by  the  chimaf  diacloaure  of  a 
weariaome  iatrigne,  be  wo«ld  have  the  actor  come  forward,  and 
at  once  declare  who  he  ia# 

JVnerois  mieux  encor  qa*il  declar4t  son  nom, 
£t  dit^  Je  salt  Orefte^  ou  bien  AgameBmont 

a  method  actually  adopted  in  the  once  fashionable  drama 
recited  in  the  chriatmas  helidaySy  by  persona  called  mummers; 
ene  of  the  bouncing  speeches  of  which>  I  recollect  to  run  thus: 

I  am  the  king  of  Egypt,  which  plainly  doth  appear^ 
Maee  T^;eas  is  my  aon,  my  aon  and  only  heir; 
And  if  yon  don't  believe  nia»  what  I  aay, 
•kp  ia  aidst  (soai^ody)  and  set  year  play; 

who  accordingly  comes  forward  and  delivers  his  speech. 

1IOVBI.S. 

No  one,  t  believe,  reads  less  for  the  sake  of  a  story  than  my- 
self: of  cmirse,  I  am  but  a  poor  novel  reader,  and  never  com- 
pUn  that  Tristram  Shandy  has  no  atory  at  all.  In  a  book  I  look 
for  thought,  aentiment,  language,  humour,  wit,  and  sometimes 
instniction;  if  it  haa  these  I  care  little  for  the  tale;  though  no 
doubt  where  this  is  the  mab  object,  it  oup;ht  to  be  a  good  one« 
But  of  an  things  in  a  novel  or  play,  I  hate  a  series  of  perplexi- 
ttes  and  cross  accidents;  for  which  reason  however  admiring 
IGsB  Bumey'a  talent  for  painting  life  and  drawing  characters,  j 
ihrufs  get  out  ef  pad^nce  widi  her  at  the  winding  up  of  her 
pkAs,  aa  Uien  it  ia  sbe  never  fidls  to  pelt  her  poor  hero  or  hero- 
ine with  a  tempett  of  unforeseen  and  diatressing  occurrences. 
When  the  reader,  good  easy  man  or  woman,  fimcies  that  all  difB- 
oilties  et  tongth  «^  o^flir»  and  H  ready  to  join  in  congratulation 
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with  the  wedding  gueaUy  already  invited  or  about  to  be  inyitad^ 
there  comes  a  frosty  a  nipping  frost,  and  the  already  opening 
buds  of  eoonuUal  feUfetty)  are  thrown  back  to  undergo  the  pro- 
oess  of  a  newTOgetation. 

But  of  all  productions  the  most  monstrous  in  my  eyes,  are 
those  in  which  fiction  is  engnAed  on  history.  Let  me  havt  fact 
or  isbley  but  not  a  preposterous  mixture  of  both.  Thero  are  many 
howeveri  who  think  differently,  and  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  impugn  the  correctness  of  their  opinion.  Let  each  enjoy  his 
own.    De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum. 
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Lhbtm. 
My  nsAR  F  , 

II  &ut,  autant  qu'on  peut,  obliger  tout  le  monde,  is  a  very  ju« 
dicious  remsrk  of  the  sagacious  La  Fontainei  and  I  feel  much 
disposed  to  practise  this  msxim,  in  extenso,  with  regard  to  your- 
self; but  should  my  letter  not  excite  the  interest,  that  in  a  roan* 
nery  peculiarly  flattering  to  the  writer,  I  find  you  anticipate;  be 
kind  enough  to  recollect,  that  I  have  just  jumped  from  my 
quadruped  companion)  after  hsTing  kept  his  company  for  several 
days,  during  which  time,  to  the  no  small  fatigue  of  my  person, 
and  to  the  infinite  gratification  of  my  mind,  I  have  visited  a  de- 
lightful portion  of  the  countryi  embracing  Cintra  and  Mafra:  the 
former  the  paradise  of  Portugal;  the  latter,  one  of  the  late  royaL 
reudences,  and  celebrated  for  its  immense  palace  and  monasteiy. 

The  Portuguese  speak  of  Cintra  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
esteem  it  the  most  charming  spot  in  the  creation,  and,  indeed,  - 
enough  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  its  beauties.  Its  situation  is 
romantic  In  the  extreme,  being  the  highest  point  in  Portugal. 
The  naked  rocks  which  cap  it,  are  wildly  heaped  together,  and 
have  an  indescribably  grand  and  impressive  effect:  thence  you 
liave  a  fine  extensive  and  varied  prospect,  embracing  Lisbon^  the 
ocean,  Coulares,  and  Mafra.  On  one  of  its  highest  points  is  a 
small  convent,  and  on  another,  Ike  ruins  of  a  Bborish  castle;  tA . 
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the  westwird  of  which  stands  the  fninovs  Ifttle  monastery  of  Ca- 
puehins,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cork  Convent,  so  de- 
s%nAted  from  its  being  lined  mth  cork^  to  prevent  the  bad  effects 
that  might  otherwise  arise  from  Uie  eztt<eme  dataipness  of  the 
place.  It  is  truly  a  penance  to  ascend  this  moantaibt  but  when 
fou  attain  the  summit,  you  are  amply  ri^d  for  all  your  exertion 
and  fiuigue,  in  one  of  the  most  commanding  views  ever  present* 
ed  to  the  eye  of  miuns  in  the  language  of  lord  Byron,  who  was 
hlgldygtatified  with  these  noble  scenesi  I  may  truly  ask 

^  What  hand  can  pencil,  guide,  or  pen. 

To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  ^ewi  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken, 

Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  hard  relates. 
Who,  to  the  awestruck  world  unlocked  Elysium's  gatesF^ 

To  those  who  have  never  beheld  the  scenery,  here  so  beauti* 
folly  and  so  justly  described,  the  noble  author  whom  I  have  quo- 
ted, might  be  thought  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  a  too 
UgUy  wrought  Imagination;  but  I  can  assure  you,  the  reality  ful- 
If  justifies  his  expressions,  and  nothing  can  be  more  just  and 
tml/  AccDrate  than  the  following  deacription  from  the  aame  pen, 
embraciBg  the  taut  emembU  of  this  sublime  spectacle: 

*'  The  horrid  crags  by  toplmg  convent  crowne<l 

The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  mouatain^mosa  by  scotching  akies  hnbrown'd. 

The  sohken  gkn,  irtioae  suttleBs  shmhs  must  weep. 
The  tender  aauxe  of  the  unraiBed  deq>. 

The  orange  tints  that  guild  the  gre^icst. bough. 
The  torrents  that  from  «Iiff  to  vaQey  leap, 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below 
Miz*d  in  one  mighty  fecene,  with  varied  beauty  glow." 

Here  many  of  the  first  families  of  Lisbon  have  their  quiotas; 
and  In  the  aummer  season,  there  is  much  gaycty>  it  being  the 
gcoesai  resort  of  both  citizens  and  strangers;  the  latter  of  whom 
alwajramake  it  apointto  vijiit  Cintrui  even  should  they  go  no  wbere 
«lae.  The  houses  being  seated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills,  en- 
joy a  beautiful  view  of  the  richly  cultiTlil^d  valiies  at  their  feet, 
in  all  their  varied  hues.    Here 
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«  Tba  iii4dj^«sii§e  4nd  tile  pader  fine 

i^  «eeiD  to  fmile  ft  idi»t  t2«ey  need  not  fear.** 

CftiiM«66  attd  oci»r  poetftlnm  r^poatfdly  eiiMir«t«d  ttf  b#W<- 
Um.  it  is  trftif  the  abode  #f  Lore;  «mI  k»  «rf  r  ^Hmt  bowir^ 
eonsdiote  a  ahrinc  vbat^a  ait 

«<  Tha  qoeea  af  Betu^  «ul  of  aailat, 
Htr  nywpba  aad  jactiad  Maffpa^/* 

to.  receive  die  homage  of  tiMse  sttbjecta,  Ut  whom  aha  ti«a  left 
her  favourite  isles,  to  take  possession  of  the  Temple,  so  kindlj 
planted  by  Nature,  in  this  delicious  spot. 

While  at  Cintrap  we  were  Iprtunate  in  an  lAtroductioo  to 
some  Portugneae  ia4icai  with  whom  we  visited  the  curiosities  of 
the  place. 

The  palace  is  an  ancient  building,  and  most  of  its  apartmenta 
very  spacious.  Our  attention  was  immediately  directed  to  the 
council  chamber  of  Dom  Sebastian—^  true  Bajrard  in  vakmr  aa^ 
romance;  the  arm  chair  and  long  bench  on  which  he  luid  hia 
council  sat  whilst  planning  tlieir  wUd  ezpeifit&o^  i^ainst  the 
Moors,  was  a^  preien^ed;  they  are  both  of  briek,  co^^red  with 
handsome  tiles,  and  are  aflbted  to  the  waH;  the  reesi  la  very  small, 
aAd  in  a  very  retired  part  of  the  palace.  Miss  Porter  has  writiee 
a  very  interesting  novel  of  the  adventures  of  this  hero,  and  the 
'Portuguese  delight  to  dwell  on  his  ac^ionjB.  There  is  still  a  sect 
in  Portugal  who  teUeee  tfaair  iLJng  wall  letMryi  te  hia  throne*^ 
there  having  been  eoneihliig  msFatetieiia  in  hia  disappearance; 
of  hia  being  carried  irp  in  a  clond,  end  ^etiier  atonea  of  a  similar 
nature.  These  people  firmly  beKeve  he  will  reappear,  notwith- 
standing more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  action  in 
which  he  lost  his  life.  A  piece  called  the  Scbastjumiau,  was  per- 
formed on  the  stage  a  &w  nights  since,  severely  satirising  this 
eecti  and  was  received  wkh  great  applause,  but  the  euthor  «nust 
have  a  care  of  himaelf.  I  sbouid  venture  upon  e  thing  of  tfaia 
nature  with  great  cautioii,  as  in  this  stabbing  gallon,  tiie  previef  |i 
of  ^  tfo  couro  the  whem  <m  rortvos,''  is  very  often  put  in  praetiee. 
lliis  sect  believe  tfaey  are  never  to  be  conquered,  whilst  Sebaad*' 
an  watches  over  their  aafety^  ^nUdftfter^ndum  TVacre  du€Cfi 
auifike  Teucro." 
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'  At  a  rcUt  I  detached  a  piece  from  the  chain:  some  of  the 
party  who  had  joined  in  the  theft  felt  rery  nneksj  until  thef  had 
left  Cmtra,  and  I  really  believe,  had  the  Portuguese  discovered 
itf  we  abould  have  been  considered  as  sacrilegious  persons,  and 
have  been  treated  accordingly. 

The  next  apartment  into  which  we  were  led,  was  that  in 
which  Alphonso  the  VI  had  been  confined  by  his  brother  for 
some  time;  a/)a^A  was  worn  in  the  bricks  of  the  floor,  over  which 
this  unfortunate  prince  had  constantly  paced,  in  revolving  plana 
of  escape,  or  in  brooding  over  his  afflicting  sorrows. 

The  next  curious  chamber  into  which  the  ladies  conducted  us 
was  remarkable  for  the  singular  paintings  on  the  ceiling,  which 
was  full  of  crows;  from  the  beaks  of  each  of  which  hung  ribbons, 
and  on  all  of  them  were  painted  the  words  fior  benty  which  one 
of  our  female  cicerone's  thus  elucidated;— ^<  A  certain  king  of 
Portugal  was  violently  in  love  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court} 
and  the  queen  unfortunately  surprised  him  one  day  on  his  knees 
making  love  to  her;  she  said  nothing,  but  left  the  room,  and  took 
an  opportunity,  whilst  the  king  was  hunting,  of  having  the  ceil- 
ing metamorphosed  in  the  manner  I  have  described;  expluning 
to  her  royal  consort  *<  that  the  birds  were  witnesses  of  his  actions^ 
and  that  whenever  the  queen  inquired  of  them,  they  answered 
her  por  bent** — ^^  that  they  all  tended  to  something  good.*'  This 
was  certainly  prudent  and  sensible  on  her  part,  to  place  the  cen- 
surable actions  of  the  king  in  a  conspicuous  light  to  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  express  the  confidence  she  had  in  him,  in 
taking  for  granted,  that  whatever  he  did  it  was  for  the  best;  we 
may  say  with  Horace; 

"  Donmi:  sed  lenos  fit  patientia 
Qwcquid  corrigere  est  nefai/' 

On  Sunday  I  attended  mass  in  Cintra  in  a  very  respectable 
looking  chapel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace;  the  scene 
was  very  solemn;  during  the  cereAaony  nearly  fifty  peasants  en- 
tered the  middle  aisle  of  the  chapel  and  commenced  their  devo- 
tions; their  ungular  but  uniform  dress,  with  their  long  hair  flow- 
ing over  their  shoulders,  with  a  staff  in  one  hand  and  the  other 
employed  in  beatiiig  their  breasts,  each  being  in  unison  with  the 
others  imparted  a  degree  of  solemnity  which  was  rery  gratifying: 

TOL.  II.  I 
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with  the  females  I  was  not  so  well  pleased;  they  were  aware  of 
•trangers  being  presenty  and  manifeBted  a  degree  of  aiixietf« 
that  .their  muiner  of  perfonmng  the  deTotiona  should  exdte  our 
fttentioa:  this  brought  forcibly  to  my  mtudi  a  couplet  iu 
Toung^s  Love  of  Fame»  where  he  says, 

^  When  ladies  once  sre  proud  of  prapng  wdl« 
gstsn  tamsdf  will  toll  the  psrish  bdl" 

I  hare  seen^  by  the  by*  a  few  instances  of  this  in  ou^,  own  coun- 
try! but  I  must  confess  with  pleasure  they  are  rare. 

Near  Coulares,  about  four  miles  from  Cintra,  to  which  the 
ride  is  remarkably  beautiful,  is  the  quinta  of  dom  Joz6  de  Bias, 
a  Tcry  handsome  and  romantic  place,  the  garden  of  which  is 
formed  in  a  peculiar  style,  commencing  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
continuing  to  its  very  summit,  whereon  there  b  a  watchtower, 
whence  there  is  a  most  superb  prospect  of  the  sea  of  Mafraat  the 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  of  the  chain  of  hills  on  which  are 
the  fortifications. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  is  Penha  Verde,  the  seat 
of  dom  Joao  de  Castro,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  donna 
Ines  de  Castro,  who  also  lived  there.  In  the  gardens  belonging 
to  this  place,  were  planted  the  first  orange  trees  that  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  India. 

Returning  to  Cintra  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  marshal 
JBeresford;  he  was  on  horseback  and  attended  by  his  guards; 
the  general  is  a  tall  fine  looking  man,  and  dresses  in  the  Portu- 
guese uniform;  his  discipline  is  remarkably  strict,  and  indeed 
never  was  there  greater  occasion  for  it  among  any  people,  than 
there  is  at  present  among  the  Portuguese.  He  has  not  unfre- 
quently  torn  off  the  epaulets  of  his  officers,  which  conduct,  you 
may  well  suppose,  makes  him  rather  unpopular,  and  particularly 
among  the  haughty  young  nobility:  as  a  disciplinarian  he  is 
great.  At  present  he  resides  in  the  palace  of  the  marquis  do 
Marialva,  where  the  yamou«  convention  was  held. 

Of  the  village  of  Mafra,  where  so  superb  a  palace  stands  in 
haughty  preeminence,  I  must  say,  I  never  was,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  in  such  a  miserable  and  poverty  stricken  place. 
With  much  difficulty  we  got  a  little  dish  of  ham  and  eggs,  and 
that  procured  at  the  intercession  of  a  Scotch  officer:  OTtry  thing 
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around  denoted  the  poverty  and  the  mtseiy  of  the  inhabitants;  a 
lasyy  lonoglng  set  of  beings;  to  whom  an  improvement  of  eondtr 
tion  woold  not,  in  their  minds,  compensate  them  Amt  the  tnmUe 
and  exertion  it  might  octasion. 

The  rojal  convent  of  Mafra,  with  its  palacey  church,  lce« 
cttvering  nearly  e^ht  hundred  feet  square,  it  a  moat  magnificent 
atmctttre:  it  is  the  escurial  of  Portugal^  it  was  erected  by  king 
Mm  the  5  th,  infulfihaseot  of  apromise  he  had  made  to  the  friart 
0f  the  order  of  St.  Fraiicis  in  case  he  shonld  have  an  heir;  for 
wMch  evmit  they  offered  incessant  prayer.  It  is  constructed  of 
freestone,  and  the  front  is  much  ornamented  with  white  mar* 
Ue;  white  it  once  was,  but  now'many  of  the  columns  are  quite 
black,  and  the  aspiring  moss  has  here  found  a  sur&ce  whereen 
it  may  lie  undisturbed,  save  by  the  hand  of  the  inquisitive  tra* 
veier.  The  monastery  has  accommodated  between  ten  and  twelve 
thousand  s(4diers;  an  immense  establishment,  you  will  Bay,&r  a 
body  of  i^tte  friars,  who  had  much  better  be  employed  in  active 
benevolence,  am<ing  their  fellow  creatures,  or  in  defending  their 
country  in  its  present  hour  of  trial.  There  are  nearly  four  hua* 
dred  ceils  in  this  convent,  and  in  the  whole  pile  of  buildings  are 
^ht  hundred  and  twenty  apartments.  The  audience  chamber 
is  a  fine  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  ornamented  with  allegorir 
cal  paintings:  on  the  walls,  the  passions  are  well  represented, 
and  there  are  some  superb  imitations  of  basso  relievo,  done  in 
chalk.  The  library  now  contains  about  38,000  volumes,  the 
French  having  robbed  them  of  manj^  rare  and  valuable  books. 

We  observed  two  niches  vacanu  Alphonso  de  Albuquerque 
and  Juan  de  Castro  were  once  there;  the  French  carried  them  as 
hst  as  Caluz,  and  there  were  obliged  to  leave  them. 

The  church  is  very  sumptuous,  containing  eleven  costly  al- 
tnrs,  enriched  with  every  thbg  that  is  splendid;  in  each  altar 
are  four  marble  statues,  exquisitely  polished;  the  whole  ^ttritjr 
of  the  church  is  of  marble  of  various  hues  and  finely  carved,  an4 
Ae  dome  is  omamemed  with  roses  of  marble,  vying  with  nature 
in  the  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  iu  colpurs.  Many  of  the  gates 
inelosing  the  altars  are  of  brass,  very  high  and  piuch  ornament- 
ed. Added  to  all  this,  and  much  more  that  I  do  not  recollect, 
arc  seven  organs,  splendid  beyond  descriptioo)  and  of  the  finest 
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tones  I  eY«r  heard:  judge  of  the  effect  of  all  these  organs  in  fiiU 
conceit 

..  In  the  .central  cupola^  you  are  enchanted  with  the  most  de- 
Ughtlul  music  from  1 14  bells,  playing  by  machinery;  a  rerj  cu- 
rious thing  and  very  ingenious. 

Fifty-«ight  statues  o^  saints  are  presented  to  your  view  on 
entering  the  central  hall  of  the  palace;  miiny  of  them  are  colos* 
self  of  parian  hue,  and  of  exquisite  workmanships  This  palacet 
-ftcc.  was  building  twenty  years,  and  employed  fifteen  thousand 
four.hundred  and  seventy  workmen.  The  consecration  is  said 
to  have  been  very  mag^ficent;  it  continued  for  eight  ^dafs, 
during  all  which  time  the  king  and  court  served  the  clergy,  even 
to  the  lowest  friars. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  book  describing  every  thing  relative 
to  it;, it  is  in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  I  have  not  yet  Mta- 
mined  it:  it  shall  be  preserved  for  our  mutual  inspection: 

Returning  home,  we  were  shown,  near  Cintra,  a  very  hand- 
some quints,  belonging  to  one  of  the  princesses  of  Portugak  in 
this  house  Junot  resided  for  some  time,  and  took  the  liberty  of 
making  it  a  present  to  the  marchioness  de  Niess,  whom  he  car- 
ried .to  France,  after  having  most  generously  found  the  marqtds 
-employ  in  Braul: 

**  Foecunda  culps  bxcuIb,  nuptias 
PrimuA  inquinavere,  et  genus  et  domes. 
Hoc  fonte  derivats  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  fluxit" 

And  Juvenal  informs  us  that  vice  in  hU  time  had  arrived  to  such 
a  height,  that  posterity,  however  willing,  would  not  be  able  to  add 
any  thing  to  it:  this  I  shall  be  disposed  to  allow,  but  must  re- 
mark, that  were  another  Juvenal  to  arise,  he  might  content  him- 
self with  constant  employment  in  this  good  city  of  Lisbon. 
'  Although  my  person  be  at  a  great  distance  from  you,  my 
thoughts  and  affections  are  constantly  with  you*  I  may  compare 
myself  <<  to  the  finger  of  a  clock,  which  runs  the  great  circuit, 
but  u  Hill  at  home*'  Adieul 

Affectionately  yours, 

B. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  GENERAL  GREENE. 
0n  BZCBLLKXCT  TH&  FRSatPBHT  OW  COXGRBSft}  PblULOBItVaiA. 

Philadelphia^  J^ovtvibtr  ly  17iO« 
SlR» 

Ths  impossibility  of  employing  an  army  to  adTanlagC|  in 
winter  operations,  without  being  clothed,  makes  me  rery  anxious 
to  try  every  way  and  means  to  provide  for  the  southern  army,  as  it 
is  more  than  probable  the  troops  will  be  out  all  winter. 

To  take  men  into  the  field  without  clothing,  is  doing  violence 
Id  homaoity,  and  can  be  attended  with  nothing  .but  disgrace,  dis- 
tress, and  disappointment;  and  congress  will  be  burthened  with 
an  the  expense  of  a  well-appointed  army,  without  the  least  ad« 
vantagt  from  their  service:  for  I  am  persuaded  the  expense  of  the 
iMwpital  department  will  nearly  equal  that  of  the  clothier's;  sus- 
labiiiig,be^es,the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  valuable  soldiers. 

Toong  troops  that  are  hastily  drawn  together,  and  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  all  that  domestic  indulgence  which  pre- 
Tidls  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  are  altogether  un- 
St  to  be  exposed  to  a.winter  campaign,  even  in  the  southern 
States^  without  being  clothed;  and  I  am  well  persuaded  that 
iD  sQch  as  shall  be  called  into  the  field,  without  clothing,  will, 
heibre  they  have  performed  a  month's  service,  be  transferred 
bom  the  army  to  the  hospital*  To  avoid  this  evil,  as  well  a!s 
pat  the  southern  army  in  a  condition  to  contend  with  the  enemy, 
upon  an  equal  footing,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  engaging  the  mer- 
chants <rf'  this  city  to  furnish  five  thousand  suits  of  clothing  for 
th6  troops,  which  they  will  agree  to  provide,  and  have  in  readi- 
ness ill  one  month  from  this  time,  and  will  also  agree  to  take 
ImUs  on  France  in  payment. 

The  object  is  so  important,  and  the  necessity  so  great,  I 
am  persuaded  no  arguments  are  necessary  to  induce  congress 
to  adopt  the  measure,  if  it  can  be  done  consistent  with  the  ge- 
neral interest  of  these  states. 

I  had  a  meeting  with  some  of  the  principal  merchants  of 
lids  city  yesterday  upon  this  business,  and  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  suggest  this  mode  of  providing  ckHhrngt  from  an  lamest  de- 
sire thai  the  troops  which  are  to  be  under  my  command  may  be 
pitiR  acondition  to  be  aa  exteasirely  useful  as  possible* 
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I  could  wish  to  know  the  sentiinenu  oS  congresB  upon^the 
bodness  as  soon  as  possible^  as  I  propose  to  leave  thu  cttjr  ui 
ihemoniitig^.  * 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  Sec. 

•  ^^ 

HIS  KXCKLJ.ENCT  OOTXmHOR  LBB. 

//ovemSer  10)  1790^ 

SiHt 

The  despatches  which  I  delivered  your  excellency  frqm  tkp 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and 
tdierS)  which  I  presume  have  been  forwarded  from  ccffi^reasy 
will  inform  you  of  my  appointment  to  the  command  of  lilie  ^uthr 
.  em  army.  The  situation  of  which,  from  the  force  of  the  ef^^mjb 
and  the  fugitive  war  that  is  now  carrying  on  in  thuit  quiver,  by 
the  militia,  is  truly  alarming.  The  efforts  which  the  inhnbimtf 
are  making  to  prevent  the  farther  encroachments  of  thb  eiie«l)% 
deserve  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  support,  as  well  ^m 
principles  of  humanity  as  those,  of  sound  policy*  Unless  |b«f 
m  soon  succoured,  and  countenanced  by  a  good  regular  forcsii 
their  distresses  will  inevitably  break  their  spirits,  apd  they  will  \m 
compelled  to  reconcile  themselves  to  their  misfortunes;  ihm 
which  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  happiness  andindepeAd^qcf 
q{  these  states.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  up  an  effectual  opposii' 
tipn  in  these  states,  while  the  tide  of  sentiment  is  in  our  Csvour, 
than  it  will  be  to  secure  the  remsuning  states  from  the  enemy'/i 
farther  encroachments,  after  those  are  subdued. 

There  is  no  alternative  but  base  submission,  or  an  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  war:  the  horrors  of  one,  and  the  blessings 
which  will  result  from  the  other,  cannot  admit  of  a  moment's 
hesitation  in  our  choice.  But  in  vain  shall  we  contend,  unless 
we  raise,  Clothe,  and  equip,  a  regular  army.  The  mode  to  ef- 
fect this  is  not  for  me  to  point  out;  but  if  a  draft  could  be  onoe 
accomplished,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  damp  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy  more  than  ten  victories. 

Cpngress  in  order  to  reduce  our  national  expense  and  pro- 
portion the  demands  for  men  upon  the  different  states,  to  the 
Mrength  <^  the  enemy,  and  the  present  jrfan  of  the  war»  hav» 
made  a  large  rodufiiioA  of  tha  legliBCiiUi  uii1m»  Aott  which 
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are  now  required,  are  filled  up  to  the  full  establUhment,  lio  ef- 
fectunl  epyoiitiMi  <iuk  be  made,  nor  can  I  pretend  to  be  respoa* 
aiUe  lor  cooae^tteoces  without  it. 

NetfaiDg  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  discharge  the  duties' 
of  way  oeaunandy  as  far  as  my  abilities  shall  extend,  or  the  meaaa 
put  into  fl^  hands  are  competent  to  the  end;  but  without  sup* 
port  I  futease  myself' devoted  to  ruin,  and  the  southern  states  to 
snbjectioii:  and  I  wish  that  those  which  now  seem  pt  a  distaneo 
firom  the  scene  of  operations,  may  not  rest  in  the  shadow  of  se« 
curi^  umil  the  raraging  hand  of  war  begins  to  spread  desolation 
and  horror  within  their  jurisdiction. 

I  flatter  myself,  aa  well  from  the  past  conduct  of  the  legis- 
lature of  this  atate,  as  from  the  assurances  of  the  committee  of 
the  two  houses,  who  did  me  the  honour  of  a  conference  this  mor- 
ning, that  they  are  actuated  by  too  just  principles,  and  have  too 
dear  a  liew  of  their  own  situation,  to  need  arguments  to  induct 
them  to  give  all  the  aid  in  their  power. 

I  do  myself  the  honour  to  mclose  your  excellency  a  request 
for  some  supplies,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  es* 
tabliahment  of  the  southern  army;  and  which  I  wish  to  be  laid  be- 
lore  the  honourable  senate,  and  house  of  delegates,  and  doubt 
,  not  of  their  ready  compliance.  In  this  persuasion  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  army,  having  instructed  general  Gist  to  wait  upon 
your  excelleucy,  and  take  your  orders  from  time  to  time,  relative 
to  the  several  matters  contained  in  the  requisition. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 

HIS  BXCBLLXHCT  OOVKRKO&  JEVVXHSOV* 

Richmond^  ATovember  30,  1760. 
Sim, 

My  qqpointment  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army,  with 
powers  to  call  upon  the  southern  states  for  supplies  and  support, 
your  excellency  is  already  acquunted  with. 

The  present  state  of  the  southern  department,  and  the  future 
operations  that  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  in  that  quarter, 
induces  me  to  lay  before  you  the  inclosed  requisition  for  mem 
—tmppUes  of  dUFereat  kinds 
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Uninformed  as  I  am  at  this  time  of  many  thbgs  necessMrjr  to 
M^plain  the  extent  of  our  wants,  I  haye  confined  m/self  in  this 
if>plication  to  some  principal  articles,  which  irUl  be  requisite  un* 
Aer  ail  circumstances.  But  as  the  scene  of  operations  may  changei 
and  as  the  emergencies  of  war  are  numerous  and  Tarious,  from 
which  new  and  pressing  demands  may  arise,  I  hope  the  legisla- 
ture will  yest  fon  with  fuU  and  ample  powers  to  comply  with 
such  as  ma)&  happen.  Without  this  I  foresee  the  most  fatal  con- 
ieqences  may  attend  the  army  for  want  of  timely  support. 

It  will  be  my  province  to  inform  you  from  time  to  time  of 
the  men  and  supplies  necessary  to  the  operations,  and  to  con* 
duct  the  force  and  direct  the  use  when  they  are  sent  into  the 
field.  Bqt  the  levying  of  the  one,  and  collecting  the  other,  must 
depend  upon  yourselves,  and  on  your  exertions  hangs  the  trte» 
dom  and  independence  of  the  southern  states. 
•  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  sound  policy  in  all  countries  to 
carry  on  war  rather  abroad  than  at  home,  as  well  in  matters  of 
expense  as  from  principles  of  humanity  to  the  inhabitants;,  but 
this  policy  is  rendered  doubly  necessary  to  Vii^nia,  from  the 
ease  with  which  the  enemy  can  penetrate  the  country,  and  the 
numerous  blacks  and  other  valuable  property  which  must  inevi- 
tably fall  into  their  hands  in  consequence  of  it. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  it  was  the  enemy's  original  plan  of 
operation  to  penetrate  through  North  Carolina,  and  possess  them- 
selves of  all  the  lower  country  of  Virginia;  and  notwithstanding, 
they  may  have  a  temporary  interruption  to  their  present  plan,  I 
make  no  doubt  they  will  prosecute  their  design  as  soon  as  the 
prevailing  obstacles  are  removed;  unless  they  are  convinced  by 
the  exertions  of  the  southern  states,  that  the  thing  has  become 
impracticable:  nor  will  they  relinquish  the  project  from  the  fee- 
ble opposition  which  can  be  given  by.  the  present  force  that  may 
be  on^osed  to  them. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  the  enterprise  and  spi- 
rit with  which  the  militia  have  turned  out  lately,  in  all  quarters, 
to  oppose  the  enemy;  and  this  great  bulwark  of  civil  liberty,, 
promises  security  and  independence  to  this  country,  if  they  are 
not  depended  upon  as  a  principal,  but  employed  as  an  auxiliary.  , 
But  if  you  depend  upon  them  as  a  principal^  the  very  nature  of 
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the  warmust  become  &o  ruinous  to  Uie  country,  that  though 
Bunbenibra  time  may  give  tccurity,  yet  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
this  order  of  men  long  in  the  field,  and  the  accumulated  expen* 
ses  attending  it,  muat  soon  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  make  fur- 
ther oppoeition,  and  the  enemy  will  have  only  to  delay  their  ope- 
rations  for  a  few  months  to  give  success  to  their  measures.  It 
must  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  hazard  our  liberties  upon  such  a 
precarious  tenure,  when  we  have  it  so  much  in  our  power  to, fix 
them  upon  a  more  solid  basis.  I  hope  therefore  the  most  spee- 
dy and  effectual  measures  will  be  taken  to  fill  up  the  ermy  agree- 
able to  the  n^w  arrangement:  and  I  have  only  to  remark,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  regiments  renders  it  absolutely  necessary, 
that  those  remaining  be  completed  to  their  full  establishment.  It 
ia  not  only  necessary  to  furnish  the  numbers  required,  but  that 
the  men  be  of  a  proper  size,  perfect  in  their  limbs,  of  a  good 
sound  constitution,,  and  not  exceeding  forty-five  years  of  age.  I 
could  wish  a  law  relative  to  this  matter  might  be  made,  with  pro- 
per directions  to  the  county  lieutenants  not  to  receive  any  re- 
cruitS)  unless  they  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  description,  as 
the  continental  officers  stationed  at  the  different  places  of  ren^ 
dezroas  will  be  instructed  to  this  purpose. 

Officers  are  the  very  soul  of  an  army,  and  you  may  as  well 
attempt  to  animate  a  dead  body  into  action,  as  to  expect  to  es^- 
ploy  an  army  to  advantage,  when  the  officers  are  not  perfectly 
easy  in  their  circumstances,  and  happy  in  the  service* 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  great  dissatisfaction  prevails  among 
your  officers.  I  am  not  fully  informed  of  the  several  grievan- 
ces, but  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  an  inquiry,  and  that 
immediate  and  reasoniible  satisfaction  be  given  to  their  just  de- 
mands. 

The  late  distressing  accounts  from  the  southern  army,  claim 
the  immediate,  Utention  of  government,  both  with  respect  to 
provision  and  ck>thing.  It  is  impossible  for  men  to  continue 
kng  in  the  field,  unless  they  are  well  furnished  with  both  these 
articles;  and  to  expose  them  to  the  wants'  of  either,  will  soon 
transfer  them  from  the  field  to  the  hosp^,  or  laying  them  im- 
der  the  necessity  of  deserting.  In  ^er  case  government  isi 
borthened  wi^  the  expense  of  i^s^'g  men>  without  the  benefit 

VOL.  II.  r' 
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of  Ui«ir  services.  Clothing  b  more  important  to  an  armjri  than 
at  first  view  may  be  imagined;  and  to  send  troops  into  the  field 
ivitbout  its  is  devoting  them  to  sudden  destruction. 

The  business  of  transportation  is  acconspanied  with  so  manjr 
difficulties,  that  I  think  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  fix  upon 
some  place  for  feeding  the  army  with  live  stock,  and  I  can  think 
of  none^  unless  it  is  putting  up  t.  large  number  of  cattle  to 
Hall-feedy  which  may  be  drove  to  the  army  from  time  to  time 
as  the  service  may  require.  I  wish  that  some  person  might  be 
commissioned  from  this  state  to  concert  with  North  Carolina 
the  most  proper  measures  for  carrying  such  a  plan  into  execution. 

There  are  a  variety  of  stores  of  different  kinds  coming  from 
the  northward,  which  I  am  afraid  from  the  present  deranged  state 
•f  the  quarter-master's  department,  will  meet  with  great  difii- 
culty  in  getting  in.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  support  be  given  to  the  ofiicer  at  the  head 
of  this  business,  and  that  he  without  loss  of  time,  make  the  pro- 
per managements  for  forwarding  the  supplies  as  they  arrive. 

I  have  this  moment  received  letters  from  general  Washing- 
ton, and  from  Mr.  Mathews,  chairman  of  a  committee  of  congress 
appointed  to  correspond  with  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the 
southern  department;  which  mention  the  enemy's  preparations 
making  for  another  detachment  to  the  southward. 

The  distress  and  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  deserve  the  most  speedy  support,  to  keep  alive 
that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  prevailed  among  them  lately^ 
so  much  to  their  honour.  And  it  is  much  easier  to  oppose  the 
enemy  in  those  states,  while  the  tide  of  sentiment  is  in  our  fa- 
vour, than  it  wUl  be  to  secure  Virginia,  after  they  are  overrun; 
a  circumstance  wj^ich  may  prove  fatal  to  the  happiness  and  inde* 
pendence  of  America. 

I  purpose  to  set  out  in  the  morning  for  Hillsborough;  but 
shall  leave  major  general  baron  Steuben  to  command  in  this 
state  for  the  present,  and  to  put  things  into  the  most  proper  traia 
for  forwarding  reinforcentents  of  men  and  supplies  of  every 
kind  for  the  southern  army.  He  will  advise  with  your  excel- 
lency on  tliis  business. 

I  have  the  honour  to  boj  fee. 
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FBENCH  UTEBATURE— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Altbouoh.  the  language  hf  France  if  tufficieiidy  fftnilUr  to  ui  al^  and 
I  ptat  of  the  general  education  of  our  youth,  yet  French  literature^  in 
ita  more  extensiTe  and  liberal  aente,  haa  not  obtained  much  circulation  in  our 
coontzy:  to  aupply  thia"' deficiency,  aa  far  as  lieain  our  power,  we  propoae  to 
introduce  occaaional  alietchea  of  the  Uvea  and  writinga  of  the  anoat  diatin- 
guiahed  French  authora.  In  pursuance  of  our  plan,  the  following  view  of  the 
progieaa  of  French  poetry  haa  been  prepared  ibr  the  pseaent  number. 

OV  VRBirCB  POKTRT  BBVORB  AND  SINGS   THE    TIMX  OW  MAEOT, 
TO  THAT  OF  CO&NXII.LS. 

PoKTBT  18  the  cradle  of  the  French  idiom,  as  it  has  been  of 
almost  all  the  known  languages.     The  Proven9al  idiom,  which 
vas  used  by  the  Troubadours,  our  oldest  poets,  is  the  first  that 
was  spoken  among  us,  and  even  with  success  for  many  ages:  to 
them  we  are  indebted  for  our  rhjrme,  Whether  they  invented  it 
or  whether  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Moors  of  Spain,  as  is  the 
more  probable  conjecture;  since  we  know  that  rh)/ me  among 
the  Arabs  was  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  we  also  know  that 
these  conquerors  when  they  passed  over  from  Africa  into  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  the  eighth  century,  found  nothing  but  bar- 
barism prevailing,  and  were  the  first  to  introduce  a  taste  for  gal- 
hnt  poetry  and  some  notion  of  the  arts.    The  Troubadours  who 
professed  the  science  qf  fiUaMure^  as  they  termed  itf  and  who 
roved  through  the  world,  singing  of  love  and  maidens  fair,  were 
honoured  and  courted.    Their  profession  was  attended  by  so 
many  advantages;  for  women,  always  alive  to  praise,  are  rea 
to  distingmsh  those  who  can  dispense  it;  that  sovereigns 
in  the  title  and  the  occupation.    They  flourished  until  the 
teenth  century,  which  was  the  period  of  their  prospenr^  they 
became  corriTpt  as  their  numbers  increased;  their  insularities 
compelled  governments  to  notice  them^  and  thef^^'  i»*to  dis- 
credit.   They  were  succeeded  by  the  Frency^^">  ^  called, 
or  those  who  wrote  in  the  language  origina^^^'^^**  romance^ 
which  v^  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Celtic^^^^P'*^  ^^^  ''hymc; 
and  although  this  invention  is  much  y^^^ourable  to  poetry 
than  the  metrical  verse  of  the  LaunsX  ^^®  Greeks,  it  appears 
^  be  absolutely  essential  to  mod5^^"*fi^*"^'^>  ^Wch  is  so 
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far  remoYed  fram  the  almosl  musical  prosody  of  the  ancients. 
Rhjrme  borders  on  monotony;  but  it  is  agreieablts  in  itself,  for 
flfmiBftrf  aa  naturally  acceptable  to  mani  and  cojnduces  more 
or  Ic^  to  the  progress  of  all  the  arts  of  pleasing.  Volture  baa 
obierted  very  justly  that, 

Ia  rime  est  n^cesMiire  4  nos  JArgon  i)Quve«uz« 
Enfans  demi— polis  des  Normands  et  its  Goths. 

To  the  fables  and  songs  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  poett* 
cal  essays.  The  Fables  we  know  were  tales  in  rbymci  some- 
times very  gay  and  sprightly.  What  proves  this  is,  that  Fon- 
taine has  drawn  some  of  his*  most  entertaining  tales  from  that 
sdurce:  Petrarch  is  indebted  to  it  for  a  great  number  of  his  no- 
vels, and  Moliere  himself  did  not  scruple  to  borrow  s^me  scene^. 
Their  language  is  difficult  to  be  understood  in  the  present  day, 
but  in  studying  it  we  perceive  style  of  narration  which  b  not 
without  its  {ieiscination.  The  subject  generally  turns  upon  love» 
and  it  sometimes  excites  interest.  Our  modern  song-wrltera 
IjAve  imitated  them,  and  thence  it  is,  that  those  who  depict  the 
miseries  and  the  complaints  of  love,  are  styled  romancers;  a 
title  which  was  originally  given  to  the  old  French  writers. 

We  have  the  Proven9al  songs  of  William,  count  of  Poitou^ 
a  Troubadour  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  French 
songs  of  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne,  belong  to  the  thir- 
teenth: he  was  cotemporary  with  St.  Louis,  and  has  celebrated 
queen  Blanche  in  exalted  terms.  We  find  by  the  names  of 
French  poets,  inserted  in  bibliographical  collections,  that  there 
^as  a  prodigious  number  under  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  that 
the  enthusiasm  c^  the  crusades  enraptured  their  imaginations; 
but  t^  language  was  then  in  a  very  rude  state.  Perhaps  Thi« 
bault  wi«  the  first  who  used  feminine  rhymes  in  verse;  but  it 
was  not  Ubtil  a  long  time  after  that  Malherbe  taugh  us  to  min- 
gle the  tnasc^iline  with  the  feminine  rhymes.  When  we  read 
the  songs  of  TViibault,  which  we  can  scarcely  understand,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  proof  the  editors  of  the^Frenck 
Anthology,  should  h^ve  attributed  the  following  song  to  him: 

Las!  si  j'avsis  pmvoir  d'oublier, 
8a  beauts  son  bien  dire^ 
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fit  MO  tiiut  doio,  Uttt  dMis  rqprate* 

Fiainit  non  martyie. 

Mm  Utl  moo  CKur  je  m'«ii  pal*  6tcr* 

Bt  grind  iffidAgB 
M'est  d'tqiifirr 
Mais  td  servage* 
Donne  courage 
A  tout  endurer. 

Bt  puis  comment,  ccmunent  oublicTj 
8a  beauty  ami  bien  dire^ 
£t  ton  taut  dooz,  taut  doux  regavdett 
Mieux  ume  mon  martyre. 

If  we  refiect  that  in  this  beautifut  and  tender  song,  the  irord 
affoiage^  which  has  hecome  antiquated,  although  afft^ler  and 
fufoUr  are  still  used  (for  as  to  the  word  •ervagc  it  is  still  verf 
well  used  in  fiamiliar  style)  that  moreover  all  the  constructions 
are  exact,  even  to  the  inversions  which  continued  to  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV,  that  we  do  not  find  an  instance  of  the  hiatua  which 
is  to  be  found  still  in  Voiture;  if  we  compare  this  style  with  the 
mde  and  vulgar  jargon  which  was  spoken  in  the  thirteenth  centtt- 
Tj,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  refer  it  to  the  age  of  St.  Louis: 
it  cannot  be  more  ancient  than  the  poetry  of  Marot,  whose  ma- 
drigals, which  he  calls  epigrams,  are  not  so  harmoniously  tum«^ 
ed*  It  had  been  well  if  the  language  had  made  such  a  progress 
in  five  hundred  years.  It  was  then  that  Le  roman  de  la  roae 
was  commenced  by  Lorris  and  finished  by  Jean  de  Meun.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  infancy  of  French  poetry, 
and  which  has  always  held  the  highest  reputation:  there  is  no/ 
thing  which  approaches  this  poem,  attributed  to  the  comt^f 
Champagne.  All  the  fancy  of  the  author,  morality,  gat^try, 
satire,  every  thing  is  allegorical,  the  most  insipid  of  aUrapecies 
of  fiction. 

The  ballad,  the  rondeau,  the  triolet^  all  sorts  of  songft  for 
recitation,  were  in  vogue  about  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  that  period 
in  order  to  relish  the  particular  character  of  these  songs,  which 
were  distinguished  for  sweetness  and  nwivetS.  This  was  all 
that  the  French  poetry  could  boaat  until  the  time  of  Maroti  who 
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first  gare  it  a  polished  and  delicate  turn.  From  the  fiiteentb 
century)  Villon,  and  before  him,  Charles  d'Orleans,  father  of 
Louis  XII,  made  ballads  and  rondeaus  with  facility.  The  fol- 
lowing verses  on  Spring  are  by  the  latten  in  deciding  upon  their 
merit  we  must  remember  their  date; 

Le  terns  a  Uuss^  son  msntesu 
De  Tent*  de  froidure  et  de  pluie, 
£t  9*eftt  Titu  de  broderie 
l>e  aoleil  liusant,  clair  et  beau. 

n  nV  a  b^te  ni  oiseau   , 
Qu'en  0on  jargon  ne  cbante  ou  crili 
Le  terns  a  laisse  son  mauteau 
De  vent,  de  froidore  et  de  pluie. 

We  may  remark  that  all  the  various  measures  were  from 
this  time  in  use,  excepting  the  hexameter  or  alexandrine,  of 
which  the  first  appearance  was  in  a  poem  called  Alexander j  be* 
longing  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  rarely  used  until  the 
time  of  Dubellay  and  Ronsard«  Grandeur,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  this  verse,  was  not  until  then  a  feature  in  the  lan- 
guage. Almost  all  the  verses  of  Marot  are  in  five  feet  mea- 
sure. The  pleasant  and  piquant  turn  of  this  measure  is  in  uni- 
son with  his  spirit;  in  Cretin,  andf  in  Martial  de  Paris,  wc  find 
idyls  in  measures  of  four  and  five  feet.  The  latter,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Charles  VII,  composed  a  sort  of  elegy  on 
the  death  of  this  prince.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
ease  and  smoothness  of  this  verse: 

Mieux  vaut  la  liesse, 
L'aroour  et  simplesse, 
De  bergera  pasteurs, 
Qu'avoir  a  largesse 
Or,  argent,  richeaae, 
Ni  la  gentilease 
De  cea  grands  adgneors. 
Car  pour  bob  labeurs, 
Koua  avouMsns  cease 
•Lea  beaux  pr^s  et  fleors, 
Fmitages*  odeurs, 
£t  joie  ji  nos  cceurSy 
Sans  mal  qui  nous  blesse. 
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CreUn  has  one  foot  less,  and,  in  like  proportion,  is  inferior  in 
sweetness. 

Pasteors  loysnx, 
Bn  oes  j<Mir8  beanz, 
Je  ▼0118  convie 
Ajeiiznouvesttz. 

Bergefcs  frtnchcs  *     ^ 

CueiUez  des^bnuncbet 
De  loorien  rerds»  8cc. 

I  cite  these  onlf  as  very  ancient  examples  of  a  kind  of  metre 
which  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  success,  if  the  pri?i« 
lege  be  tempered  by  prudence:  for  the  ear  yery  soon  becomes 
fstigued  by  this  monotony  of  sounds*  Mad.  Deshoulieres  a^d 
Bernard  have  very  l^ppily  employed  this  species  of  verse. 
Rousseau,  in  his  beautiful  cantata  of  Circ6,  discovered  the  art  of 
embodying  bold  images  in  this  measure.  Every  reader  is  &mi- 
liar  with  the  lines, 

8s  voiz  redoatsbte 
Trouble  les  enfen,  &c. 

Bat  he  has  placed  them  very  judidously,  in  a  sort  of  musical 
poem,  where  they  occupy  but  a  small  space,  and  where,  among 
verses  of  different  measures,  they  contribute  in  giving  variety 
to  the  .whole.  It  would  have  been  troublesome  to  prolong  them; 
they  are  intended  only  for  short  compositions.  As  the  difficulty 
of  compressing  it  within  a  very  narrow  rhyme,  is  one  of  the 
merits  ci  this  measure,  this  difficulty,  if  vanquished  for  a  long 
time,  acquires  the  appearance  of  artifice,  and  this  we  must  al^ 
ways  avoid.  . 

We  cite  but  in  jest,  the  verses  of  Scarron  to  Sarrazio,  in  a 
measure  still  more  curtailed,  as  it  contuns  only  three  syllables: 

Samzin 

Hon  voisin^  &c.  >■  « 

This  whim  agrees  very  well  with  a  burlesque  poet;  In  our 
own  days  we  have  an  instance  of  the  Resurrection' being  celc< 
brated  ia  verse  of  one  syllable  only. 
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Ct 

lieu 

Dieu 

Mori 

Sor^ 

Sort 

Tott 

Dor; 


Trc$ 
8ur. 

f  hese  pretended  efforts  ot  strength  exhibit  noihing  but  a 
mind  labourously  occupied  upon  trifles;  and  this  is  all  that  we 
can  say  of  acrostics  and  all  the  nice  inventions  of  the  same  kind, 
proceeding  from  men  whose  chief  business  it  was  to  find  means 
of  killing  time. 

The  name  of  Marot  is  the  first  truly  remarkable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  French  poetry;  and  it  is  rendered  so,  more  by  the 
talents  which  shine  through  his  works  and  which  are  peculiar 
to  him,  than  by  his  improvements  on  Versification,  which  were 
very  slow  and  imperceptible,  from  his  tinae  to  that  of  Malherbe. 
We  find  ia  his  s^le  the  two  vices  of  versification,  which  have 
predominated  before  and  since  his  day<«a^the  fdsiU9j  or  clashin])^ 
of  voweh,  and  an  inattention  to  the  necessary  alternative  between 
masculine  and  feminine  I'hymes.  We  r^^ark  in  Um  what  is 
peculiarly  his  own;  Nature  had  given  hiiA  grace,  which  he  could 
never  have  acquired.  His  style  possesses  this  chftrm,  and  it 
gives  a  neatness  of  turn  and  exj^resston  united  with  delicacy  in 
his  ideas  and  sentiments.  No  person,  even  those  of  our  own  day^ 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  tone  that  suits  the  epigram,  whe- 
ther it  be  thai  which  wad  originally  so  called,  or  that  which  has 
stoce  taken  the  name  of  madrigal,  and  is  applied  to  love  and 
gallantry.  No  one  had  a  more  complete  command  over  the 
stanza  of  five  syllables  and  the  epistolary  style,  with  which  this 
suits  so  well.  It  was  in  the  accomplished  days  of  Louis  XIV, 
that  Boileau  recommended  the  elegant  playfulness  of  tMs  writen 

Imitez  de  Marot  I'^l^gant  badinage. 
Undoubtedly,  he  surpassed  all  his  cot6mporaries  in  elegance: 
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bat  a«  the  selection  of  language  is  not  his  chief  excellence,  and 
as  Ids  style  was  not  quite  purified,  It  seems  to  me  better  to  saf » 

Imites  de  Bftiot  le  chsmuuit  badiiui|^. 
Although  many  of  his  words  and  combinations  have  become 
antiquated,  a  great  part  of  his  works  are  still  perused  whh  plea- 
sure; for  as  he  was  not  always  successful,  there  is  room  for  a 
choice.  What  can  be  hiore  gallaat,and  more  tender  than  this  song? 

*  Paiaque  de  vous  je  n'si  aatre  visage, 
rm'cavait  rendre bermite  en  su  ddfcrt. 
Poor prier  dieas  si  on  antre  vous  aert,, 
Qfi^  smsi  que  ttoi,  en  Totie  honneur  soit  sage. 
Adieu  tmonr^  adicH  gentil  oonsgc^ 
Aditii  ce  tcim,  adieu  eea  ftians  yeuz* 
Je  n'ii  pas  eu  de  Y0U8  grand  avantagei 
Ite  moins  atanaat  snrapeatAUtt  mjeax. 

How  often  have  we  felt  the  sentiment  of  this  last  Tersti  but 
when  hBTe  we  seen  It  so  well  expressed* 
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Me*  Oloschool, 

nelbUoiHng  curious  n^^arf,  diawn  up  by  a  bte  tesned  judgi^  may 
Bene  to  anwae  your  readers. 
Cammuburgr,  March  Ut.  1813.  Yoittn,ke.  A 

ouk's  casb. 
Gffff  was  indicted  at  the  sessions  as  a  common  dUiurber  qf  the 
peace.  Upon  the  trial  it  appeared,  that  Gun  was  tiJlasAyfeilem^ 
all  Jb'e  and  tew,  and  when  a  little  primed^  was  sometimes  Tory 
aeiry.  That  one  day  at  Smith's  (the  prosecutor's)  refusing  to 
pay  his  ehot^  and  Smith's  insisting  upon  it,  he  kicked  him,  and 
went  off.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said  that  Gun  was,  in  the 
main,  a  quiet,  inoffensive  creature,  who  never  did  any  harm,ua* 
less  set  on  by  others;  that  ^mtf  A  might  blame  himself,  as  he  had 
er9ercharged  him,  and  (m  some  of  the  witnesses  said)  had  even 
sttempted  to  rifle  him.  The  jury  however  found  him  guiUy  qf 
UM  aeeauUg  but,  on  motion  of  counsellor  Biunderbu9ainwnre9X  of 
judgment.  Gun  was  dUchart^d. 

▼0L.II.  L 


QIXA. 
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A  gentleman  of  the  law,  who  owDed  a  valuable  ferry,  wishini; 
to  have  a  tavern  there,  some  of  the  wits  of  the  day  drew  up  the  folr 
lowing  petition,  which  they  presented  for  him.  "  To  the  wor* 
«  shipful  the  justices,  kc.  The  petition  of  — —  attorney  at  law^ 
<<  humbly  showeth,  that  your  petitioner,  being  tired  of  practising 
*\9l  the  tar  qf  a  courts  is  desirous  to  practice  at  the  bar  qfa  to- 
^vemj  for  which  purpose  he  means  to  change  his  Coke  upon  Lit- 
^*  tleton  into  a  kitchen  cook,  his  Bacon* 9  Abridgment  into  flitches 
^  of  bacon^  and  his  Rollers  reports  into  buttered  rolU;  his  Si* 
<<  derjin  into  cider -Jinty  his  Viner  inta .  mne^  tn-y  and  his  wt  John 
<<  Comyn4  into  coming^  gir.  He  therefore  prays,"  &c. 

Qui  h»ret  in  liter*,  haeret  in  Cortace.— -Co.  Xdtt, 

Give  him  a  wiU,  wasH  ever  knowi^ 

Bat  he  could  nuke  that  will  his  own^--Jlli9frM*  JPVi^. 

I  am  a  friend  to  free  translations,  whenever  they  suit  my  pur- 
poses, and  should  often  be  at  a  loss  for  a  motto  were  that  liberty 
denied  me. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  I  should  want  a  scrap  of  Latin  to  t>re-. 
fix  to  the  militia-law,  or  some  observations  on  it,  could  I  find  a 
better  than  that  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  added, 
with  great  joy  and  exultation,  hj  the  younger  Elusses  to  their 
books,  when  whipped  and  ferruled  through  them,  ^  et  Jinu^  cum 
Ji9tulaj  fiofiulorum  jig,  which,  as  I  should  translate  it,  would  suit 
the  thing  exactly. 

I  shall  not,  however,  presume  to  use  a  license  like  this,  with- 
out sufficient  authority.  The  following  example,  no  doubt,  will 
be  admitted  as  such  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  others  may . 
be  cpnvihced  by  those  which  I  shall  add.  In  a  dispute  (says 
Blackstone)  between  the  parson  and  people,  respecting  the  pa< 
vihg  of  the  cdsle,  he  gained  his  point  by  quoting  atext|from  ont 
of  the  prophets;  ^<  Ego  non  Paveam;  sed  illi  paveant.'* 
^  An  Oxford  student,  it  is  said,  disputing  with  a  fellow  chum 
about  a  plurality  of  words,  xonvinced  him  there  were  ten,  by 
means  of  the  following  text,  f' .^n  noft'dccemmundijacti  sunt;** 
wUich  he  translated  thus,  <*  were  there  not  ten  vforidg  made." 
But  as  serious  arguments,  these  are  no  way  suited  to  any  taste: 
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*-    '  ■  I  111!  -_ 

I  shall  conclude  with  one,  which  like  most  modern  transladont) 
tloce  those  of  Pope  and  Dryden^  entirely  loose  si^ht  of  the  ori- 
ginal; though  as  it  is  the  motto  of  our  club,  and  tends,  to  curb 
miruders,  I  think  myself  justified  in  giving  it,  notwithstanding  a 
liltle  &lae  Latin,  owing  to  Horace,  not  me.  Omne  tulit  {nmcir 
turn:  let  every  man  bring  in  his  pint. 

Kewsmwo  cbekitteni!-*Jhc8a«. 
This  is  my  right  and  I  will  defend  it. 

When  William  Penn  first  landed  in  America,  an  Indian  stand- 
ing on  the  beach,  with  his  tiow  and  arrows  in  his  hand,  thus  aid- 
dressed  the  stranger,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  extremities^ 
had  not  the  mild  and  placid  countenance  of  that  great  and  wor« 
thy  man  disarmed  the  haughty  savage,  and  lulled  his  fears  to  rest. 

In  coramemoratioii  of  this,  the  original  Indian  words  were 
faiscribed  on  the  Schuylkill-gun,  now  lying  dismounted  at  fort 
Mifflin,  whf  re  I  once  observed  two  gentlemen  (well  skilled  in 
classic  lore)'  decypbering  the  inscription.  They  both  agreed 
that  it  was  Qreeky  though  neither  could  tell  what  it  meant  till  I 
explained  it  to  them. 

The  striking  resemblance  between  the  Greek  and  Indian  lan- 
guages exhibited  in  the  above  anecdote,  no  doubt  occasioned 
their  mistake;  but  as  it  may  put  to  rest  the  long  contested  ques- 
tion respecting  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  and  incontestibly  prove 
that  £neas,  or  some  of  his  followers,  first  peopled  this  western 
world,  I  trust  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  interesting  pages. 


.    AMEBICAK  8CBKfiRY»->F0B  TH£  POBT  TOU(K 

VIEW    ON    THB   ST.  LAWRBVCB. 

This  view  on  the  river  St.  Lawrencepis  taken  from  a  situa- 
tion between  Trois  Rivieres  and  Quebec;  it  exhibits  one  of 
■ihose  beautiful  and  extensive  reaches  which  are  frequently  seen 
in  a  ride  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  and  which  characteiize  the 
^ctnreaque  scenery  of  this  majestic  river. 
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Ths  followiog  correspondenee  will  be  read  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  attention  by  alY  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
die  artsiattiong  uS}  or  who  can  feel  for  the  premature  loss  of  dis- 
Ibguished  talents.  For  ourselves,  we  contemplate  with  singular 
pleasure  this  young  and  ardent  genius  struggling  with  difficul- 
ties, and  forcing  himself  into  public  notice  and  respect  by  the  na«> 
tive  energies  of  his  mind.  His  example,  however  melancholy 
the  termination  of  his  life,  will,  at  least,  serve  to  convince  the 
youth  of  our  country,  who  feel  the  divine  inspirations  of  genius, 
that  no  obscurity  of  situation,  no  pecuniary  obstacles  should  be 
permitted  to  quell  the  rising  impulse  of  generous  ambition.  Im- 
IBediately  as  the  situatiou  of  Mr.  Ball  was  known,  the  free  ca^ 
feer  of  the  arts  was  opened  to  him,  and  had  his  improvement 
corresponded  with  his  exertions,  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from 
the  want  of  friends,  or  patrons,  or  public  encouragement.  Mow 
fcr  these  anticipations  might  have  been  realised,  or  what  loss  the 
arts  have  sustained  by  his  death,  can  now  be  only  conjectured; 
bmt  the  ingenuous  history  of  his  first  efforts,  the  simple,  modestf 
and  manly  avowal  of  his  situation  and  prospects,  and  his  sealous 
devotion  to  the  elegant  arts,  afford  the  strongest  evidences  of 
private  worth,  while  the  specimens  of  his  untutored  talents, 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Pennsylvania  academy,  give  the&irest 
promise  of  future  eminence.  The  part  which  Mr.  Murray  bears 
in  this  correspondence,  is  not  less  entided  to  our  consideration. 
It  is  at  once  disinterested,  candid,  and  generous;  conferring  equal 
hontour  on  the  pupil  and  the  master. 

taffTxa  raOK  xa:  ball,  juir.  to  Mm.  oaomox  MuaaAY,  SNOaAVxa* 

PHILADELFHtiu     ' 

Wmcheuer,  Vir^finia,  Fthruary  20»  1813. 
8ia— Ton  wM  no  doubt  be  very  much  sdipriBed  by  receiving  a  letter  frem 
a  total  stranger,  and  on  a  subject  so  very  uncommon;  indeed  I  feel  diffident  of 
my  eaceess  in  the  applicaAipn  I  am  about  to  make  to  yon,  and  hsve  beea 
more  than  once  almost  tempted  to  abandon  it  from  the  iqiprehenaion  that  you 
would  regard  it  as  a  romantic  notion,  if  not  an  impertinent  one;  but  for  onee 
my  anxious  wishes  have  got  the  better  of  my  fevi>  and  I  will,  at  all  hasard3» 
nake  known  to  you  my  views. 
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I  wish  to  become  jour  impil  lor  the  purpose  of  beini^  instructed  in  the  art 
off  migraniagf  the  wish  is  a  bold  one,  and  would  merit  the  negket  it  might 
receive  if  it  went  unaceompMiied  with  the  reasons  I  have  for  making  the  re- 
quest; in  erder  to  do  so.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  improper  for  me  to  sa^, 
thnt  allhongh  fiving  ina  part  of  the  cquntxy  where  A  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  if 
al  aU  known,  is  only  known  to  be  despised,  and  where  all  efforts  for  the 
Cttltmition  of  them  are  recelTed  with  contempt  or  indifference  from  a  fan- 
cied eooTictkMi  of  their  inutility  or  unpnjiiablgntu.     With  aU  these  discou- 
raging causes,  which  indeed  almost  universally  prevail,  I  have  always  feh  a 
warm  and  partial  fondness  for  the  few  productions  of  the  fine  arts  that  have 
been  within  my  reach.    Imention  the  arts  generally;  it  would  be  more  pro- 
per for  me  to  speak  of  engraving  alone;  for  1  never  saw  a  atatue,  or  indeeda 
pajncxag,  if  the  few  old  fashioned  portraits  that  decorate  the  rooms  of  one  or 
two  houses  in  this  town,  and  the  rude  productions  of  asign  painter,  arees- 
e^ftsd,  sod  should  have  but  a  wretched  idea  of  these  two  noble  arts,  had  it 
net  bsen  for  the  descrqitioiis  that  I  have  read,  or  the  few,  very  few  engn- 
nncsl  have  seen  of  them;  yet  these  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  a  desire  to 
•nllivate  a  fondness  fiir  the  least  coattderable,  but  perhaps  not  the  least  us& 
fol  of  the  fine  arts. 

Aoctdest  enafiled  me  to  become  a  reader  of  the  Port  Folio^  and  when  1 
Ihere  learned  that  the  elegant  engravings  in  it  were  the  productions  of  an  art 
yet  in  Itsin&ncy  in  this  country,  my  desire  for  becoming  acquainted  with'  it  was 
inciessrd;  and  tbe  name  of  Hurray  was  too  conspicuous  to  hesitate  in  choos- 
ing my  master.    But  there  is,  besides  gaining  your  consent,  two  formidable 
difienlties  that  I  have  to  encounter;  for  although  totally  ignorant  of  the  way 
that  instruction  is  given,  or  what  are  the  reasonable  expecutions  of  the  scho- 
hrwhenhehasmsde  sufficient  ]»ogress  in  the  art  to  render  his  works  wor- 
tiby  of  public  notice^  as  it  regards  employment  and  the  means  of  livmg  com- 
fertably.    I  am  by  no  means  unai^are  thata  course  of  instruction  would  re- 
fure  both  money  and  tisM:  the  last  difficulty  does  not  alarm  me  so  much  as 
te  first,  fiv  I  have  read  of  several  eminent  engravers  that  commenced  the 
art  when  tfaey  have  been  modi  older  than  I  am:  I  have  just  completed  my 
sfaxteenth  year,  and  with  such  encouraging  examples  before  me,  I  am  not 
without  hopes,  that  after  having  obtained  the  patron^pe  of  an  eminent  mastert 
inth  unremitted  attention  and  industry,  I  might  in  time  become  usefiil  and 
lespectablc.    The  first  olijection  is  a  more  serious  one;  my  fiunily,  though 
rwypctaMe,  want  the  means  of  affording  me  the  necessary  assistance;  andmjf 
iraent  situation,  a  cledr  in  a  store,  with  the  scanty  allowance  I  receive,  is  by  , 
ao  meaois  favourable  to  the  saving  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  me  to  en* 
csaeter  t  be  expenses  of  living  in  Philadelphia:  with  the  strictest  economy 
Ihme  imt  been  able  to  save  but  little  more  than  two  hundred  doUais,  which 
I  tM  but  tee  weUconiinoed  is  very  inadequate. 

Tottdiioover  that  I  am  writing 0B»  as  thoughl  was  aoie  that  my  wishes 
iirithanpolee^irhenlamfiurftem  bebypcirtiaBthivtlhave 
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]&  the  least  intereited  you  in  my  fa^nr:  fearing  tbat  this  might  be  the  caac^ 
the  only  advocates  I  have^  are  to  be  found  in  the  encloaure  with  this  letter;' 
^e  three  pictiirea  that  you  trill  find  there,  are  printed  fh>m  copperplates* 
which  I  have  engraved:  on  them  I  place  my  hcqiesy  end  have  fondly  imft- 
gioed  that  they  will  not  prove  inefTectual;  not  from  any  merit  you  could  pot- 
sibly  discover  in  them  aa  the  works  of  an  artist,  but  only  as  the  productions 
of  a  youth,  who,  so  far  from  being  acquainted  with  the  art,  has  really  never 
seen  an  engraver  or  an  engraver's  plate  but  his  own,  and  is  entirely  without 
the  means  of  instruction,  even  in  the  most  trivial  part:  such  is  really  my  situ- 
ation.   No  BQKfntr  had  I  fbnned  a  wish  in  earnestfor  becoming  an  axtist,  than 
the  necessity  of  attempting  something  in  that  way  occurred  to  me.  '  I  bad 
in  reading  Hall's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  met  with  the  article 
BtcMngs  the  apparent  ease  that  seemed  to  attend  the  process,  was  a  suffi* 
clent  inducement  for  me  to  make  a  trial:  the  work  was  begun  on  a  piece  of 
copper,  purchased  from  a  smith  in  this  town,  but  it  was  more  diflkult  by  far ' 
than  I  had  at  first  imagined;  afler  two  very  discouraging  attempts,  I  did  not 
despair,  and  at  last  I  was  enabled  to  make  a  sort  of  a  tapf  from  a  plate  in 
«*Tbe  Freemason's  Magazine,**  which  had  the  name  of  Kneass  at  the  bottom;  * 
it  is  Leucippe  and  her  babe:  I  selected  it  in  preference  to  any  othar,  because 
it  was  engraved  without  shading.  The  vamish  I  used  was  made  af^er  direc- 
tions In  the  book  sibove  mentioned!  and  my  only  tool  was  the  common 
needle. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  delight  I  felt  at  the  success  of  ■ 
my  experiment;  It  served  to  awaken  hopes  that  have  not  since  that  time  (at 
least  one  year  ago)  been  diminished;  which  still  exist  in  their  full  vigour,  and  * 
perhaps  only  want  your  indulgence  to  be  realized.    The  duties  thatmy  pre- 
sent  employment  requires,  prevented  me  from  pursuing  my  new  disoofeiy. 
without  the  most  mortifying  interruptions  and  delays;  in  fiict,  some  months 
intervened  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  another  trial,  and  then  I 
drought  of  using  an  engraving  tool  alone  without  aqua^rtis.     The  smith 
who  made  my  first  plate,  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  still  (not  having  any 
other  copper  likely  to  answer)  furnished  me  with  two  mwe:  with  a  great 
deal  of  labour,  I  made  them  smooth  on  one  side;  from  a  silversmith  <  I  got 
the  only  tool  for  engraving  that  I- have  used— 4t  is  such  a  one  as  he  cuts  in* 
itials  on  sleevebuttons  with.     1  went  to  work  at  times  stolen  from  the  store-  - 
room,  and  eng^ved  a  pUte.    I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  thing  was  possi-  - 
ble;  it  was  done  better  than  I  could  have  hoped  for  when  it  was  begun,  but 
not  as  I  wanted.  Chance  put  the  original  picture  of  Faith  in  my  hands;  with- 
out ever  having  received  a  lesson  in  drawing,  which  I  now  know  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  I  tried  to  copy  it;  and  still  more,  I  have  ventured  to  ofi^r 
it  (along  witli  my  etching)  to  your  notice;  but  not  before  I  have  felt  assured 
that  they  will  receive  all  the  friendly  indulgence  from  you  that  they  so  modi  - 
want    Alter  my  plates  wered«ftie,'  my  nextconcem  was  togelprinlifrem 
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I  got  a  HiMll  roUing4iiiU  made  of  wood;  it  WM  pattaned  after  a  sil*  • 
h*B  plating-milL  After  bdng  disappointed  in  tzying  oommon  prin-, 
ter^a  ink^throni^  the  politeness  of  a  Mendly  gentleman  I  got  a  small  vial 
lull  of  tbe  right  kind  from  Philadelphia.  WhenI  had  succeeded  so  far*  it 
ooljr  served  to  exdte  my  passion  for  the  pleasing  employment  With  much 
troiible  I  procured  two  plates  from  Philadelphia*  en  which  I  detennined  to 
beatow  all  my  untaught  akllL  I  had  chosen  a  subject,  and  nearly  finished  it, 
when  the  Port  PbUo  for  November  put  into  my  possession  the  beautiful  figuM 
of  <*  The  Tribute  Money;''  it  was  a  golden  opportunity  not  to  be  missed.  I 
ftSl  an  irrenatible  desire  to  place  my  humble  name  on  the  same  plate  with 
that  of  a  Rubena  and  a  Murray.  I  hope  you  willpardon  my  presumption.  A^ 
ter  sefen  Sundays'  dose  and  assiduous  application,  I  ventured  to  print  it,  and 
■ow  oiier  it  to  you;  but  not  before  I  have  asked  the  same  consideration  ibr  it 
that  my  others  required.  I  will  here  venture  to  observe,  that  I  am  satisfied 
of  my  ability  to  do  much  better  work  now  than  that  which  has  been  senf,  par- 
tiddaily  in  etchiag.  I  know  you  will  think  it  reasonable  ibr  me  to  demand 
some  consideration  for  the  many  vexations  Ihave  had  to  encounter  whilst  en^ 
graving  a  plate.  The  laat  one  was  engraved  entirely  on  Sundays,  for  want 
of  other  of^tortunities.  I  am  sensible  it  would  have  been  better  done  could  I 
have  bestowed  muntemipted  time  and  attention  on  it. 

I  havewit  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  pvogresa  of  my  worics  to 
yoa  to  gratify  a  ridiculous  confidence,  or  to  attempt  inspiring  you  with  opi- 
nimw  of  me  whkh  would  hereafter  prove  to  be  fidse;  the  very  idea  of  which  I 
detest:  a  veiy  different  motive  has  influenced  me— I  wished  to  interest  yoii, 
not  by  artful  deception,  but  by  artless  truth.  In  becoming  an  engraver,  1  have 
mi  only  promised  myself  indulgence;  in  a  pursuit,  of  which  I  am  passionately 
food,  but  also  a  re^^table  employment  that  might  affi>rd  me  an  honourable 
aubsisteace. 

If  I  though  you  wereaufficiently  interested  in  my  fiivour,  I  would  ven- 
toie  to  scrficit  an  early  answer  to  the  following  queationa— Can  1  be  taken  un- 
der your  care  as  a  scholar?  If  I  should  be  so  fortunate,  how  long  a  time  will  it 
lequiieto  make  myaelf  useful  to  you,  provided  I  am  attentive  and  ready  to 
learn?  and  what  expense  will  I  be  at  in  the  meantime?— here  I  beg  you  to  re- 
member that  my  whole  fortune  cannot  possibly  exceed  two  hundred  dollars, 
when  I  arrive  in  Philadelphia.  Lastly,  what  reasonable  expectations  may  I  en  ^ 
tertain  of  supporting  myself  decently  and  reputably  as  an  artist?  It  ceruin- 
ly  is  proper  that  you  should  know  something  of  tbe  character  of  a  perso|i 
who  wishes  so  much  of  you:  all  I  can  say  ii,  on^y  be  favourably  disposed 
etherways,  and  I  will  warrant  you  satisfaction  on  that  score.  As  this  applicap 
lion  is  made  to  you  without  the  knowledge  of  any  person,  if  you  should  deter- 
-pkM.  to  reject  it,  be  good  enough  to  suppress  thisletter,  and  bury  tbe  whole 
transaction  in  oblivion;  but,  sir,  if  jrou  have  ever  bent  your  whole  soul  oa 
tfae  attainment.of  a  particular  object;  if  it  has  been  the  constant  attendant  of 
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ymir  waking  uid  sleepii^  tnamentoy  jod  hAve  felt  m  I  do^odgey  th«n»  i 
bitter  mortification  and  diiappointteent  I  should  ezpertenoe  fiemn  an  unfih 
vonrable  answer,  and  to  what  degree  contrary  fiselinga  would  be  excited  bft 
participation  in  my  wiahea. 

WQiUAM  BALL,  Jun. 

GEOSCB   SCVnAAY,  TO  WM.  BALL. 

PhUade^hith  4rA  Mwch,  1813. 
Dear  8»— I  have  tecdved  your  fitvour  of  the  aoth,  by  which  I  perceife 
ycm  hare  a  strong  inclination  to  study  engraving;  and  that  you  wish  to  place 
yourself  und^r  me,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  regular  instructioiis  in  the 
profesuon.  Fix>m  the  specimens  you  have  sent,  as  well  as  from  the  circuH* 
stances  under  which  they  were  exeeuted,  I  am  de^udedly  of  opinion,  that  you 
have  evety  reason  to  hope  for  success  in  the  pursuit  of  your  laiidablfi  and 
veiy  honourable  intentions.  It  is  not,  howeVier,  altogelher  from  these  thst 
I  feel  interested  in  your  favour.  The  candid,  correct,  and  1  might  say  doquent 
manner  in  which  you  have  brought  forward  your  application,  have  operated 
equally  powerful  on  my  judgment  and  my  feelings;  and  notwithstanding! 
have  i^ready  four  pupils,  1  have  concluded  to  add  you  to  tbe  number. 

My  fiunily  is  large;  neither  have  I  any  odier  fortune  than  what  arises  from 
my  profession.  The  two  hundred-  dollars  you  mention,  is  not,  however,  at 
present,  to  me  an  object  of  moment  You  will  want  that,  and  perhapi  mor^ 
in  the  time  necessary  for  your  stuidHes— you  may,  therefore,  do  with  it  as  yoo 
think  proper.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  io  serve  at  least  four  years.  I , 
served  five  years  in  London  after  I  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  If  your, 
future  conduct  corresponds  with  your  professions,  snd  with  the  fiivourabie 
impressions  made  on  my  mind,  by  the  perusal  of  your  letter,  1  am  bold  to  si^, 
ycBi  will  not  only  become  an  ornament  to  that  profession  you  intend  to  foUoW, 
but  you  will  also,  by  a  proper  direction  of  your  various  talents,  contribute 
'  to  give  a  character  to  the  fine  arts  of  our  country. 

The  talents  and  virtues  of  the  American  nation,  have  already  raised  a 
fabric  of  government,  at  present  the  sdmiration,  as  well  as  envy,  of  Ae  old 
world.  A  government  which  secures  to  us  the  free  exercise  of  our  own  ge-> 
nius  and  industry,  and  equal  rights  to  all  (as  was  expected)  has  incurred  the 
hatred  of  those  despotisms,  where  the  profligate  and  die  idle  fav  hxtexk  on 
the  labours  of  the  many.  The  talents  and  virtues  of  the  nation  are  again  call* 
ed  into  action,  to  defend  what  wisdom  devised  and  experience  has  proved  to 
be  good.  Those  arts  that  have  served  to  pamper  the  pride  of  princes,  and 
have  been  but  too  often  prostituted  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  areheie  ap» 
plied  to  nobler  purposes^to  promote  mechanical  inventions,  usefiil  manu- 
fiictures,  and  important  discoveries  in  the  sdences— to  give  an  elegant  and 
chaste  polish  to  civilized  societyi— 4o  inspire  palHotism  snd  all  the  republican 
▼iitucs.   nSsia  the  counie  the  arts  myn  t4»  in  the  Vtoitcd  States^  and  f 
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h«fe  BO  doiiht  that  Americft  will  fioon  nval  Greece  and  Bame  (eteii  a  the 
pureat  ages  of  thoae  refmbfies)  aa  well  in  the  eaoelleiiee»  aa  in  the  a|i|>lica- 
tion  of  aQ  the  poliahed  productidnt  of  genius,  to  ad?aiice  and  to  pei^)etitato 
the  gimy  and  iadopetidettce  of  the  nation. 

My  leaideiicB  is  ajt  No.  930,  nne««t«cety  yovrara  at  liberty  to  eonaider  it 
yov  bomeaa  aocn  aa  yon  think  proper. 

Ton  are  yet  young,  permit  me  therefore  to  give  yon  a  ^iendly  advice: 
Ooard  againat  flattery,  and  do  not  be^o  much  fluahed  even  by  the  sincere 
praise  of  you  fHends.  I  have  had  some  young  men  under  me  of  much  pro- 
mise, and  who  have  had.every  opportumty  of  improvement;  but  their  pro- 
gress has  been  much  impeded  by  aelf-cmeeit,  I  hope  your  good  sense  will 
direct  you  better^  and  teach  you  to  avoid  that  rocA?  on  which  many  have  split. 

Yours,  &c. 

GEO.  MURRAY. 


XiBTlTBft  nOM    Mn.   BALI- 

Wmcfie9ter,  Virgmiih  Mareh  I7th,  1813. 

Dbab  fliu-My  anxiety  to  know  the  fate  of  the  application  made  to  you» 
hit  been  completely  alleviated  by  the  answer  I  received  two  days  ago.  That 
mj  wishes  wouldcbe  met  in  the  friendly  and  encouraging  manner  in  which  you 
reccxved  them,  was  more  than  I  had  dared  to  hope;  my  fealinga  bid  me  to 
say  that  sn  atteaftioB  io  promptly  and  nnsuapiciously  conftned,  merits  my 
warmest  gratitaiie;  and  Itafe  I  disposed  to  midke  profesMons,  my  heart  would 
give  its  ready  aasent  to  any  thiog  I  oouki  say;  but,  sir,  know  that  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  let  my  fnture  conduct  speak  fdr  me:  however,  I  cannot 
ftrbearaaying  that  the  cenfidenoe  reposed  in  a  total  stranger  on  hit  own  evi- 
dsnoe ahali  never  beafouaed. 

If  I  have  understood  your  letter  rightly^  it  inibrms  me  that  you  wiH  re* 
ceife  me  an  a  acbolap-  that  you  decline  any  other  compensation  but  my  ser. 
wktM  that  faqr  years  iathe  time  necessary  to  make  my  exertions  worthy  of 
^eirpatzoB;  and  finally,  during  that  time  i-am  to  have  my  residence  in  your 
ftm^y.  I  do  not  heaiute  a  moment  to  subscribe  to  the  terms;  they  are  beU 
lerthaawtfexpeetedtaodl  again  repeat  that  to  me  they  appear  liberal  and 
fCneniiB.  It  ia  probable  tliat  owing  to  some  necessary  anangements,  I  shaB 
BOt  be  aUe  to  arrive  in  Philadelphia  befbra  the  1st  of  lfay»  though  every  ex* 
I  will  be  made  to  siiorten  the  time  if  possible! 

Patnut  me  to  say  that  the  flatt^ing  hintacontunedin  your  letter,  are  suf- 
ttoaBimate  me  to  any  exertioBB  that  will  tend  to  realize  them.  Hapinly* 
Ihe  road  is  ataeady  made^  and  I  have  only  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  my  mas. 
tor  todo  so.  It  iaa  proud  conuderation  that  my  effi>rU,  as  they  foUO  the 
ePBiaii  taken  by  the  fine  arts  in  this  conntry»  will  beaubeerving  thweauaeof 
^tftoB  and  of  pBtxiotfam. 

VOL.  II.     .  M 
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It  ccftainly  shaU  be  my  study  to  avoid  the  danger  you  have  so  timely  ap- 
prised me  of:  if  any  thing  in  my  letter  should  have  particularly  given  rise  to 
tikis  early  caution,  1  beg  you  to  attribute  it  to  my  great  anxiety,  which  per- 
haps might  have  caused  me  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  discretion,  and  not  to 
the  existence  of  a  vice  I  am  not  conscious  o^  and  which  1  shall  industriously 
shun  as  a  fatal  error,  calculated  to  alienate  your  esteem^and  destroy  my  hopes 
as  an  artist. 

«  •         WILUAM  BALU  Jm- 
Mn.  G.  MvBBAr. 

P.  S.  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  immediately  whether  I  have  properly 
understood  the  contents  of  your  letter.  W.  B.  jr. 

raOM   TBB  SAME. 

mncheater,  April  Tth,  1813. 

DxAm  Si»— 'Events  of  the  most  important  nature  have  entirely  changed 
my  fortunes  for  the  present.  When  I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  you  I  was  con- 
gratttlatiag  myself  on  the  flattering'  prospect  before  me,  and  the  fair  hopes  of 
•eeii^  all  my  wishes  speedily  gratified;  yet  I  had  an  apprehension  that  my 
success  was  too  great  not  to  meet  with  a  serious  interruption.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  leara  that  I  am  a  soldier!  Last  Sunday  the  pleasmg  illusion  that 
sorrotuided  me  was  dissqutted  by  a  requisition  finom  eur  goveiuor,  calling  in* 
to  immediate  service  a  volunteer  company  of  riflemen  to  which  I  belong:  what 
was  to  be  done  in  such  an  emergency?  to  go  to  Philadelphia  new  was  out  of 
the  question;  it  would  have  given  ill^iatured  and  malicious  persons  (who  a- 
bound  eveiy  where)  an  opportunity  of  venting  their  spleen  on  one  who  would 
be  stigmatised  with  the  odious  epithets  of  a  coward  and  a  desertert  it  would 
have  caused  a  man  who  served  in  the  wars  of  his  country  fipom  1776  to '82  to 
blush  for  his  son,  and  for  that  very  reason  would  make  the  son  Uuah  for  him- 
self; in  a  word  I  determined  to  serve. 

Ireoeivedyour  letter  atthepost^tOce  one  hour  ago,  and  whilst  I  am  wri- 
ting my  messmates  are  packing  up  our  knapsack»i  in  order  to  commence  our 
Biarch  to-morrow  mornang  at  7  o'clock  lor  Kichmond  city.  Our  final  destina* 
tion  is  Norfolk,  to  which  we  have  to  tramp,  a  distance  of  near  300  milesj  no 
very  encouraging  thing  for  young  men  who  have  never  walked  ten  miles  iroia 
their  paternal  roof»--add  to  that  the  climate  we  have  to  encounter,  .which  to 
the  people  of  the  upper  country  is  for  more  destructive  than  ever  the  guns  of 
the  enemy  would  be.  Our  period  of  service  will  terminate  in  six  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  I  will  be  ready  to  comply  with  your  terms,  should  you^ 
be  good  enough  to  wait  that  long.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  can>p  wUl  in  the 
the  least  impair  my  desire  to  pursue  the  course  towards  which  all  my  wishes 
have  been  and  will  be  directed.  When  I  return  home  I  sliall  just  take  time  ts 
embrace  my  dear  friends,  and  then  for  Philadelphia.  If  it  would  not  be  asking 
in  toomucl^IcertainlywiUbehighlygratifiedbyztGeifi^galetterfromyou 
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il  UchBond.  My  aitiutioti  mutt  be  mj  ftpobgy  for  the  histy  and  UBconneot- 
ed  manner  in  which  this  letter  b  writ|en:  the  htirfy  of  preparaiion»  and  the 
distrcas  my  departure  will  inflict  on  those  who  are  dearest  to  xat,  ne  siifll- 
^ent  to  distract  my  thoughts  and  fill  me  with  perplexity. 

Accept,  sb,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  and  friendly  attentioivi  y«a 
lisnre  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  one  who  will  never  forget  them. 

WM.  BALL,  J«- 
P.  6.  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  mforming  you  that  I  have  engraved  another 
plate.  Tott  will  see  that  I  tried  to  copy  Mr.  Tanner's  popular  print:  it  was 
attempted  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  in  town.  I  question  whether  it  will 
add  any  thing  to  me  in  your  sight^it  was  commenced  wfaibt  I  was  busily 
employed  in  making  arrangements  for  my  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and  not 
done  when  I  received  marching  orders;  but  as  it  is,  I  conceive  mysdf  bound 
to  infonn  you  of  it,  as  well  as  every  other  attempt  I  shall  make  in  the  art 

W.B.jr. 


MA.  lIOm|tAY*S   AVSWBA. 

Phiiadelpkia,  t2ih  Jlprih  IBIS. 

Dcia  Sn^-I  have  just  recdved  your  favour  of  the  Tth  instant,  and  I  leam 
%ith  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  vovtow  (if  it  is  possible  for  such  a  sensatkm 
to  exist)  the  reasons  that  have  prevented  you  firom  coming  to  Pluladelphia  at 
present 

Your  very  honourable  determination  to  fulfil  your  duties  as  a  citiaen  and 
as  a  soldier,  demands  the  applause  of  all  good  men.  Your  parents  and  other, 
fi'iends,  will  be  fully  consoled  in  your  absence,  with  the  pleasing  refleetion 
that  you  are  engaged  in  the  defence  of  our  country  and  our  liberlitos.  Their 
pnqrers  will  accompany  you  wherever  you  go. 

The  six  months  devoted  to  the  service  of  your  country,  shall  with  plea- 
sure be  deducted  from  the  period  you  are  willing  to  serve  me;  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely assure  you,  that  your  patriotic  resolution  to  emulate  the  men  o/nftien^ 
iy-«ur,  exalu  you  still  higher  in  my  esteem.  It  wilt  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
liear  €rom  you  often.  Any  thing  in  my  power  to  serve  you*  you  may  command 
widioat  reserve.  The  best  wishes  of  Mrs.  Murray  and  myself  are  with  you. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  sincere  esteem,  yours,  &c. 

GEO.  MUBRAY. 

1  was  much  gratified  with  your  copy  of  the  Naval  Victory, 

Addreuedu  Wnu  BaU^  Jr,  post'Ojfice,  Richmond,  Va. 

If  the  perusal  of  these  letters  has  inspired  a  high  degree  of 
interest  for  this  promising  youthi  the  following  account  of  his 
4eathy  contained  in  a  letter  from  one  of  his  friends,  dated  near 
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fort  Nelson,  May  35th»  1813,  will  bo  read  wuh  seDaadoiia  oS 
paiofu!  regret. 

It  it  about  four  himdied  fwdb  Iram  oor  eftfitrnpi^nt  to  fort  NdboBi  the 
iaterrauBg  apuo  is  our  parade  ground.  It  was  cuatomary  afto  tiia  raiment 
was  dismissad  in  die  tthomniif  lor  WilUaan  Ball,  as  a4JataBt»*  to  drill  toiae 
moi  on  tiua  ground,  until  the  hour  for  receiving  the  general  orders  at  Kor- 
Iblk^-'about  eleven  o'clock  he  geoeraUgr  crossed  over.  Yesterday  after  the 
drill,  he  came  up  to  our  tent  and  asked  if  I  would  go  to  town  with  him;  I 
replied  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to  town,  but  would  thank  him  to  inqure  for 
letters;  he  said  be  intended  getting  the  orders  aa  quick  as  possible  and  re* 
turning  immediately.  He  then  left  our  tent,  and  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  ml- 
mitea  afterwards*  unele  John  ran  vip  and  aaid  William  Ball  waa  shot  at  the 
forte  that  adrmnmer  had  bfought  the  inlbrmatiGn  who  saw  him  falL  With- 
out a  moment's  delay  I  ran  down  to  the  fbrt,  passed  into  the  officers'  room, 
and  the  first  object  that  struck  my  sight  was  my  good  friend,  stretched  out 
on  a  bed,  writhing  and  weltering  in  his  blood!  He  held  out  his  hand  to  me 
as  I  spproached  and  said,  **  O  my  good  fiiend."  At  that  moment  I  discover- 
ed the  wound  in  his  side;  the  sight  produced  an  efiect  like  lightning;  my 
tyt$  became  dim,  and  I  sat  down  on  a  chair  at  the  window.  The  bullet  passed 
i/k  his  left  sid«  just  below  his  heart,  and  out  ak  the  opposite  side  a  little 
Ifimtx  down,  wounding  his  arm  sUgfatly  aa  it  passed.  I  was  scarcely  sensible 
of  what  I  said  or  did,  though  I  recollect  asking  him  frequently,  before  any  of 
theothera  got  firom  Ga?iq>,  bow  it  happened?  He  said,  <<  the  foolish  sentinel 
fired  as  I  irne  retonuqg".  He  waa  scarcely  able  to  articulate  firom  excessive 
pain;  ttie  surgeon  next  attempted  togetofi'his  shirt  by  raising  him  up,  but 
from  loss  of  blood  and  pain  he  fainted  We  hud  him  down  again,  and  he 
inquired  whether  he  had  not  fainted)  In  auch  a  situation  you  can  easier  fiuM^ 
Ihanl  csn  describe  my  sensatlona.  Ifelt  hiahand  and  found  it  already  col<^ 
and  the  pulsatioo  retired  up  his  arm,  I  called  the  aurgeon  aaid&and  ki- 
quired  how  long  he  could  possibly  live!  he  aaid  not  loi^r  at  farthest  than 
haftfanhour.  I  then  aaked  William  if  he  had  any  particular  rcqueat  to  hia 
parents!  After  r^eatinip  the  queatioo  several  times,  and  alnuMit  desp«iring  of 
an  answer,  aa  he  had  been  sevenl  times  inaenaihle,  he  said,  *'  God  bless  thev;" 
in  a  few  minutea  afterwards,  whilst  he  continued  to  look  repeatedly  at  me, 
he  became  insensibk.  I  could  see  the  wind  passing  out  at  the  oiifice  of  the 
wound  as  he  gasped  for  breathe-presently  his  eyes  became  fixed,  and  after 
struggling  a  little  wlule  longer  for  breath,  his  lips  became  motionless— all 
the  powers  of  life  ceased,  and  he  lay  a  mass  of  senseless  clay!  Thus  ended 
the  life  o£a  most  worthy  friend,  and  an  affectionate  son  to  his  parents:  never 
shall  I  forget  him,  and  may  it  be  in  my  power  to  imitate  his  rirtues! 

*  Mr.  Ball  was  enaign  of  the  Winehetter  rifle  eompaay,  and  when  (he  foarih 
regiment  was  organized  he  was  appointed  adjutant 
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aa—gaa    r      i       '  '  ■  .       i  ■  -  ,.       i 

It  vpftm,  tbrnt  after  Icftviog:  Miajor  Waggener's  tent»  be  proceeded  imme- 
dUUly  to  the  wharf  at  the  ibrt,  either  through  the  fort  or  on  the  outside; 
in  either  case  the  lentiiiel  must  hare  seen  him  pass:  the  boatmen  belonging 
to  our  regiment  were  lying  under  the  bridge  or  wharf;    William  went  out 
on  it  to  look  fiv  our  boat— The  sentinel  from  the  ramparts  buled-*-what  do 
you  want  there?  Willhim  demanded  by  what  authority  he  asked  that  ques« 
tion?  The  sentinel  ssid»  I  tell  you  come  off  the  bridge,  you  hare  no  bo«t 
there,  or  I  wiH  ahoot;  in  the  meantime  loading  his  gttn.    Willism  said  he 
woold  nee  by  what  aothority  he  commanded  him,  and  waa  walking^  briskly 
•ff  Oie  bridge  towards  the  fort;  and  wkim  he  had  got  within  a  few  steps  of 
the  end,  the  sentinel  raised  hb  muaket:  WiHiam  called  out  to  him,  stop  sen- 
tinel! stop  sentinel!  but  alss!  it  was  too  late:  the  ball  struck  him  near  the 
heart;  he  fell  on  his  knees,  but  instantly  leaped  up  to  some  height  and  alighted 
on  his  ftet,  crying  out  murder!  murder!  Lord  have  mercy!  The  men  who  re- 
mained under  the  bridge  during  the  affair,  jumped  up,  and  cau^t  him  in 
time  to  •af'o  him  from  falling:  they  led  him  into  the  fort:  as  they  were  pa»* 
sing,  he  oboerred  his  principal  pain  was  in  the  body,  but  he  thought  it  was 
snly  the  wad;  yet  he  ibund  himself  getting  weak,  and  requested  them  to 
bony— they  placed  him  on  the  bed — a  surgeon  was  at  hand — William  in- 
qoircd  whether  the  wound  was  mortal?  the  surgeon  gave  him  no  reply;  his 
nknce»  I  expect,  was  properly  interpreted.  On  what  a  slender  thread  hangs 
thia  Ufe. 


Oir  THE  PBIZE  POEM.-^FOE  THE  POBT  FOLIO. 
Mb*  OldschooL) 

I  oBSBATJt  with  aatiafactton,  because  I  recognise  the  impor^i^ 
twee  of  the  object,  the  premiums  you  propose  for  the  two  best 
nxftl  smigs  that  may  be  produced  before  the  first  of  Qctober 
oext.  With  yourself,  I  hare  often  regretted  our  deficiency  in 
tkit  department  of  literary  taste;  and  while  regretting  it,  I  have 
often  sought  its  cause  without  being  able  to  hit  upon  a  reason 
which  satisfied  me.  Is  it  that  we  are  yet  too  young  a  people?  or 
in  there  any  thiag  in  our  climate,  temperament,  institutions,  or 
hahits  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  that  peculiar  cast  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  must  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  sentimental 
popular  ditty?  That  songmaktng  is  not  beneath  the  regard  of 
the  Muses,  may  be  inferred  from  its  ha?ing  exercised  the  talents 
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of  some  of  our  most  respectable  poets:  Milton,  Oryden,  Ptior> 
Rowe,  Ga7>  Thomson,  lord  Lyttleton  and  others,  have  etnplof* 
ed  themselves  in  it;  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
our  most  admired  old  songs.    But  the  words  are  but  half  of  the 
song;  and  new  music  seems  nearly  as  much  a  desideratum  as 
new  words.    If  we  are  obliged  to  borrow  the  tune,  we  still  lack 
something  of  the  independence  we  aim  at;  still  evince  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  power  of  song,  and  thereby  much  weaken  the  ef- 
fect of  any  successful  effort  we  may  make  in  regard  to  the  ver- 
bal composition.     Does  not  the  charm  of  Scotch  songs  princi- 
pally consist  in  the  airf  and  if  we  analyze  the  source  of  our  gra- 
tification at  an  opera,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
music  alone.     What  magic,  for  instance,  b  in  the  words  of  that 
once  admired  song  in  Love  in  a  Village— <'  If  ever  a  fond  in- 
clination, 8cc?"  Not  any;  it  is  wholly  in  the  air,  the  work  of  Ge- 
migniano,  and  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  plaintive  pieces  of 
melody  that  ever  was  composed.     If  we  aspire  then  to  the  fame 
of  good  national  songs,  we  should  certainly  study  the  principles 
of  musical  composition. 

It  was  the  singular  excellence  of  Dibdin,  that  he  not  only 
furnished  the  words,  but  the  music  also  of  his  songs;  so  it  was 
of  Rousseau  in  his  Devin  du  Village.  And  the  pitiful  figure  he 
made  in  his  first  attempts  at  composition,  is  an  encouraging 
proof  to  the  adventurers  in  the  science,  hpw  much  the  talent  is 
a  flatter  of  acquisition. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  songs  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
required,  they  may  be  said  to  be  principally  of  two  kinds.  The 
one  animating  by  the  apt  display  or  commemoration  of  gallant 
achievements;  the  other  exciting  to  acts  of  heroism,  through  the 
romantic  melancholy  of  Love.  Of  the  first  sort,  is  Rule  Brltta- 
nia,  Hearts  of  Oak,  See— and  of  the  Other,  Blackeyed  Susan,  &c. 
To  these,  Dibdin  has  added  a  third  species,  founded  on  the  pe- 
rils of  the  sea,  or  the  personal  worth,'  the  misfortunes,  or  loss 
of  an  hiMiest-hearted  shipmate;  for  instance,  the  little  Cherub 
sitting  aloft;  the  good  ship  Rover,  and  Tom  Holing.  Original 
ditties  of  either  kind,  would  doubtless  be  highly  soothing  to  the 
American  mariner,  and  tend  to  nourish  the  heroic  sentiment 
which  has  already  taken  root  in  his  heart.    The  policy  however 
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may  be  questioned  of  perpetuating  national  enmities  from  cir- 
cumatances  merely  of  casual  and  transitory  hostility.  If  this  rhap- 
sody may  have  the  smallest  tendency  to  further  your  views  for 
the  naval  glory,  and  liberal  heroism  of  our  country,  it  will  am- 
ply pay  me  for  the  trouble  of  committing  it  to  paper. 

G. 


VARIETY— FOR  THB  PORT  FOLIO. 

SIKOXJLAR  BREACHES  07  COSTUME. 

BouBOOAHNE  Aotes  a  painting  in  Spain  where  Abraham  is 
preparing  to  shoot  Isaac  with  a  pistol.  In  the  illuminations  of  a 
manuscript  bible  at  Paris,  under  the  Psalms  are  two  persons  play- 
ing at  cards*  Under  Job,  &c«  are  coats  of  arms  and  a  windmill. 

MEMENTO    MOai. 

Sir  Richard  Hoare  gives  us  the  following  epitaph  at  Lime- 
rick^ where  mori  b  spelt  with  a  y,  but  the  whole  is  curious. 

MEMENTO   MORT. 

Hoe  lieth  Kttle  Samuel  Barinton,  that  great  undertaker 

Of  &mioas  citti  clook,  and  chime-maker. 

He  made  his  one  time  goe  early  and  latter  * 

Bot  nmw  he  is  letomed  to  God  hia  creator 

The  19th  of  Kovember  then  he  seest,  and  for  his  memozy. 

This  bereis  pleast  by  hia  son  Ben,  1693. 

POM  qUIXOTTE's  DINNER. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  history  of  Don  Quixotte,  it  is  ssdd 
that  CD  Saturdays  the  don's  dinner  consisted  of  <<  duelos  y 
quebraatos.''  Shelton  the  first  English  translator,  calls  it  <<  col- 
kps  and  eggs;'*  all  the  other  translators  say,  <<  griefs  and  groans/' 
*<  gripes  aad  grumblings."  Pellicer  has  thus  explained  the 
vicaaiag  in  a  n^te. 
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It  was  customary  in  some  parts  of  Lamancba^  for  the  shep- 
herds to  convey  to  their  master's  houses  the  carcases  of  ibo 
sheep  or  cattle  which  have  died  during  the  week.  After  takini^ 
out  the  boneS)  the  flesh  was  salted  and  preserved  for  culinary 
use,  and  broth  was  ma^e  of  the  broken  bones.  In  allusion  to 
the  painful  recollection  of  the  loss  of  part  of  their  flocks,  the  sor- 
row it  occasioned,  and  the  breaking  of  the  bones,  such  food  was 
called  <<  duelos  y  quebrantos,*'  sorrows  and  breakings. 

The  term  benevolence  often  occurs  in  English  law  books, 
and  is'  nearly  synonimous  with  tones.  The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  rendered  such  important  services  to  the  tyrant  Ri- 
chard, thus  characteristically  defines  benevolence:  ^*that  the 
name  of  benevolence,  as  it  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV> 
signified  that  every  man  should  pay,  not  what  he  of  his  own  good 
will  list,  but  what  the  king  of  his  own  good  will  list  to  take. 

The  Mediterranean  sea  must  have  been  a  theatre  of  depre- 
dation from  the  earliest  ages.  Nestor  asks  Telemachus  in  the 
Odyssy,  when  he  means  to  receive  him  with  the  greatest  civi- 
lity, whether  he  U  a  fiirate.  The  poems  of  Homer,  if  we  may 
credit  the  oration  of  ^schines  against  Timarchus,  were  placed  on 
the  tables  of  the  Athenian  couru  of  justice,  together  with  the 
laws  of  Athens,  and  the  clerk  was  as  frequently  commanded  to 
read  from  the  one,  as  from  the  other.  A  dispute  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Salamis,  was  determined  on 
the  authority  of  two  lines  from  Homer's  catalogue  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  from  whence  the  inferiority  of  the  inhabhants  of  Sa- 
lamis was  inferred. 

It  is  well  known  how  pertinaciously  the  Welsh  bards  inci- 
ted their  countrymen  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Edward  I,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  gave  rise  to  Gray's  beautiful  ode,  denominated 
the  Bard.  After  the  conquest  of  Wales,  these  obnoxious  ani- 
mals are  thus  described,  in  a  statute  passed  in  the  lifetime  of 
that  prince.  "  There  shall  be  no  more  westours  (masters),  rhy- 
<>  mours  (diymers),  mmistrels,  or  other  vag^abond^^  to  make  a^- 
<*  semblies  or  collections,  &c." 
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In  a  tract  on  hunting,  published  by  Jervate  Markham  in  1 6 1 5t 
we  have  the  following  quaint  description  of  a  perfect  gray  hound) 
leftf  as  the  author  says,  ^*in  old  rime  by  our  forefadiers.'* 

If  you  will  have  a  good  tike 
Of  which  there  are  few  like. 
He  must  be  beaded  like  a  snake 
Keckt  like  a  drake» 
Backt  like  a  beam 
Sided  like  a  bream. 
Tidied  like  a  bat 
And  footed  like  a  cat 


The  same  author  published  a  work,  the  tkle  of  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  startle  the  ladies  of  the  present  day.  It  is  called 
"  the  English  Huswife,  containing  the  inward  and  outward  vertes 
which  ought  to  be  in  a  compleate  womaUf  as  her  phisickOf 
cookery,  banqueting  stuffe,  distillation,  perfumes,  wooU,  hempi 
flaxe,  dairies,  brewing,  baking,  and  all  other  things  belonging  ^o 
an  houahold«  A  worke  very  profitable  and  necessary  for  the  ge« 
neral  good  of  this  kingdom.'*  In  this  strange  composition  the 
quafifications  of  a  cook  are  thus  described.  <*  First  she  must  be 
cleanly,  both  in  body  and  garments;  she  must  have  a  quick  eye^ 
a  curious  nose,  a  perfect  taste,  and  ready  ear  (she  must  not  be 
butter  fingered,  sweet  toothed,  nor  faint  hearted)  for  the  first 
will  let  every  thing  fall,  the  second  will  consume  what  it  should 
increase^  and  the  last  will  lose  time  with  too  much  nicenesa.'* 
Among  other  singular  remedies  is  the  following: 
^  To  make  oyl  of  awallows-^take  lavender  cotton-spike*knot' 
grass,  ribwort,  balm,  valerian,  rosemary  tops,  woodbine  tops, 
vine  strings,  French  mallows,  the  tops  of  alecost,  strawberry 
strings,  tutsan,  plantane,  walnut-tree  leaves,  sage  of  virtue,  the 
tops  of  young  beats,  isop,  violet  leaves,  fine  Roman  wormwood, 
of  each  of  them  a  handful;  camomiles  and  red  roses,  of  each  two 
handfulsy  twenty  quick  swallowtj  and  beat  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  put  to  them  a  quart  of  neatsfoot  oyl  or  May  butter, 
and  grind  them  all  Well  together,  Sec.  8cc.  This  oyl  is  exceed* 
Ing  soveraign  for  any  broken  bones,  bones  out  of  joint,  or  anjr 
pain  or  grief,  either  in  the  bones  or  sinews." 
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The  following  is  of  equal  jefiicacy.  ^^  To  preserve  yoar  bodf 
from  the  infection  of  the  plague;"  a  drink  Is  recommended  mado 
of  old  ale,  mithridate*  &c.  of  which  ^<  every  mormng  fasting  take 
five  spoonfulS)  and  after  bite  and  chaw  in  your  mouth  the  dried 
root  of  angelica,  or  smeil  on  a  noatgay  made  t^f  the  toMclled  end 
qf.a  aMfi  rofie^  and  they  will  surely  preserve  you  from  infection." 

Another  of  the  same  kind  is, 

^\i  you  would  not  be  drunk  take  the  powder  of  betony  and 
coleworta  mixt  together,  and  eat  it  every  morning  fasting,  as 
much  as  will  lye  upon  a  sixpence,  and  it  will  preserve  a  man 
from  drunkenness." 

HORACE  AT  BRIGHTON. 

MvUyr  acrU  hfemt^  Uc^Bock  L  Ode  iv. 

Kow  fruitful  Aatttnm  lifU  his  sunburnt  head* 
The  alighted  Park  few  cambric-mailina  whiten; 

The  dry  machines  revint  ocean's  bed. 
And  Uorace  quits  awhile  the  town  for  Brighton. 

TheCit  foregoes  his  box  at  Tomhamgreeny 
To  pick  up  health  and  shells  with  Amphitrite» 

Pleasure's  frail  daughters  trip  along  the  Steyne: 
Led  by  the  dame  the  Greeks  called  Aphrodite. 

Pbobus,  the  tanner,  piles  his  fieiy  trsde. 
The  grsceful  nymphs  ascend  Judca'a  ponies^ 

Scale  the  west  cliffy  or  visit  the  parade. 
While  poor  papa  in  town  a  patient  drone  is. 

Loose  txowsers  snatch  the  wreath  from  psntaloons; 

Nankeens  of  late  were  worn  the  sultry  weather  im 
But  now  (so  wiU  the  Prinoe*s  light  dragoons) 

White  jeans  hare  triumpkM  o'er  their  Indian  brethitn. 

Hers  with  choice  food  earth  smiles,  and  ocean  yawns, 

Intent  slike  to  please  the  London  glutton^ 
This,  for  our  breakfast,  proffers  shrimps  andprawns^ 

Thaty  for  our  dinner.  Southdown  lamb  and  mutton 

Tet  here,  as  elsewhere.  Death  impartial  reigns» 

Visits  alike  the  cot  and  the  paviU&n^^ 
And  for  a  bribe,  with  equal  scorn  disdains, 

Mjr  half«a<rown,  and  Baring's  half  a  million 
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Aka!  hov  short  the  tpan  of  human  pride, 

Time  flies,  snd  hope's  romantic  schemes  are  ufadonCy 
GrosweUer's  coach,  that  carries  foot  inside. 

Waits  to  take  back  the  un  willmc^  hard  to  London. 

Te  circolating  novelists,  adieu! 

Long  envious  cords  my  h\Mck  portmaateaa  'tigiiteii» 
BiBiaidSy  begone!  avannt,  illegal  loo! 

Farewell,  old  ocean's  bauble,  glittering  Brighton! 

Long  shalt  diou  laugh  thine  enemies  to  scorn. 
Proud  as  Phoenicia,  queen  of  watering  places! 

llojs  yet  nnbreach'd>  and  virgins  yet  unborn. 
On  thy  bleak  downs  shall  tan  thtur  blooming  faoM. 

The  fbllowing  old  song,  from  a  play  called  Tecboogamia 
or  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  by  Barton  Holiday,  published  in 
1618,  ia  a  eurious  specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  <<  olden  tune*** 

Tobacco's  a  mnsieiany 

And  in  a  pipe  deUghteth, 

It  descends. in  a  close  . 

Thro'  the  organs  of  the  nose. 

With  a  relish  that  inviteth; 

This  makes  me  Mng  so  ho,  so  ho  boys, 

Ho  bayes  sound  I  loudly. 

Earth  did  ne'er  breeds 

Such  a  jovial  weed. 

Whereof  to  boast  so  proudly. 

Tobacco  ia  a  lawjrer. 

His  pipes  do  love  long  cases. 

When  our  brains  it  enters. 

Our  feete  do  make  indentures, 

While  we  scale  with  stamping  paces; 

This  makes  me  sing.  Ice. 

Tobacco's  a  physician. 

Good  both  for  sound  and  sickly, 

'Tis  a  pat  perfume. 

That  expels  cold  rfaeume> 

And  makes  it  flow  down  quickly; 

This  makes  me  sing,  kc. 

Tobacco  is  a  traveller 
Come  from  the  Indies  hither. 
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It  paMed  floi  and  laii4 

Xre  it  name  jto  oy  haad« 

And  BGUffd  ibc  wind  and  weathn^ 

This  JQuket  me  tingy  &e. 

Tobacco  U  a  critticke 

That  still  old  paper  tttnietli» 

Whose  labour  and  care. 

Is  as  Rnoke  in  the  aire. 

That  ascends  from  a  rag  when  it  bumeth; 

This  makes  me  nng,  &c. 

Tobacco's  an  ignis  f«taus» 
A  fat  and  fyrie  vapour* 
That  lei^  men  about 
Till  the  fire  be  out. 
Consuming  like  a  tapers 
This  makes  me  sing,  kc. 

Tobacco  is  a  whyffler 
And  cries  huff  snuff  with  Airie, 
Bis  pipes,  hb  club,  and  linke 
He's  the  wiser  that  does  drinke. 
Thus  armed  I  fear  not  a  iurle; 
This  makes  me  sing,  &g. 


SfiLECTED  FOETRT.— It>R  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Thb  Bridal  of  Triermain  or  the  Vale  of  St.  John»  a  new  ro- 
mantic poem  after  the  manner  of  Scott  has  just  been  published 
In  Philadelphia.  This  poem  first  appeared  in  Edi&burgh,  where 
it  was  announced  with  the  highest  encomiums  from  Walter 
Scott  himself^  and  had  an  additional  claim  on  public  curiosity, 
as  the  writer  was  perfectly  unknown,  and  almost  unsuspected, 
though  even  a  noble  author  was  hinted  at. 

With  all  these  recommendations,  we  are  but  little  moved 
by  the  Bridal  of  Triermaini  which  has,  we  think,  much  more 
of  the  manner  than  the  spirit  of  Scott,  which  is  in  many  passa- 
ipes  uninteresting  and  protracted,  and  in  some  parts  feeble.  Wal* 
ter  Scott  may  safely  praise  such  a  rival,  for  he  need  not  fear 
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lam.  The  following  u  a  ba^  outline  of  the  atoiy.  The  introduc* 
tion  describes  a  love  scene  between  Lucy  a  lady  of  rankt  and 
Arthur  a  humble  loveri  who  for  her  amusement  recites  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermain.  This  opens  with  much  spirit: 

Vfhere  is  the  maiden  of  mortsl  strain. 

That  may  match  with  the  baron  of  Triermain! 

She  roust  be  lovely  and  constant  and  kind. 

Holy  and  pure  and  humble  of  mind. 

Blithe  of  cheer  and  gentle  of  mood. 

Courteous  and  generous  and  noble  of  blood— 

U>vely  as  the  sun's  first  ray, 

When  it  breaks  the  clouds  of  an  Aprild^; 

Constant  and  true  as  the  widowM  doT% 

Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love; 

Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave. 

Where  never  sun-beam  kiss*d  the  wave; 

Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain. 

Holy  as  hermit's  vesper  strain; 

ficDtleas  breese  that  but  whispers  and  dies, 

Tet  blithe  as  the  light  leaves  that  dance  in  its  ngfas; 

Courteous  as  monarch  the  mom  he  is  crown'd, 

Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the  glad  ground; 

Kbble  her  blood  ss  the  currents  that  met 

fei  the  veins  of  the  noblest  nsntagenetp- 

Such  must  her  torn  be,  her  mood  and  her  strain, 

Thst  shall  match  with  sir  Bdland  of  Triermain. 

Sir  Bdand  de  Vaax  he  hath  laid  him  to  sleep, 
His  blood  it  was  fevered,  his  breathing  was  de^ 
He  had  been  pricking  ag»ast  the  Boot, 
The  fi^ray  was  long  and  the  skirmish  hot; 
llis  dinted  hehn  and  his  boeUer^s  plight 
Sofe  token  of  a  stttfabon  ii|^ 

All  in  the  castle  must  hold  them  stiU^ 
Baipers  must  lull  hhn  to  his  rest. 
With  the  alow  soft  tunes  he  k>ves  the  best. 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  bia  breast, 

like  the  dew  on  a  summer-hilL 

It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day; 
The  son  was  straggling  with  fiost-feg  gray, 
Ihat  fike  a  silvery  crape  was  qiresd 
HosuA  akidd^r's  dim  sbA  distant  faMi, 
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And  faintly  gleani*d  each  painted  pane 
Qftbe  lordly  halls  of  Triennaiiii 

When  th^t  baron  bold  awoke. 
Starting  he  woke»  and  loudly  did  caHJ,  ^ 

Bousing  bis  menials  in  bower  and  hall« 

While  hastily  he  spoke. 

^Heaikcn,  my  minstrels!  Which  of  you  all 
^oucb'd  his  harp  with  that  dying  fall. 

So  sweet,  so  toft,  so  faint. 
It  seem'd  an  angel's  whispered  call 

To  an  expiring  saint? 
And  hearken,  my  merrymen!  What  time  or  wherr 

Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  her  heav'nly  brow, 
With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes  so  fair. 
And  her  graceful  step  and  her  angel  air. 
And  the  eagle-plame  on  her  dark4>rown  haifa 

That  pass'd  from  my  bower  e'en  now?'*— 

His  attendants  deny  having  seen  any  such  vision,  and  Roland 
therefore  despatches  his  page  to  Lyulph,  a  sage  and  holy  seer^ 
from  whom  ho  hoped  to  know  the  meaning  of  his  dream.  Ly- 
ulph  replies^ 

<«  That  maid  is  bom  of  middle  earth, 
.  And  may  of  man  be  won. 
Though  there  have  glided  since  her  lurtb» 

Five  hundred  years  and  one. 
But  Where's  the  kmght  in  aU  the  north. 
That  dare  the  adventure  follow  forth. 
So  perilous  to  knightly  worth, 

In  the  valley  of  St.  John." 

And  then  proceeds  to  explain  this  riddlei  by  relating  a  strange 
adventure  of  king  Arthur,  who  in  one  of  his  solitary  excursions 
was  received  at  a  castle  in  the  valley  of  St.  John,  by  a  second 
Calypso  and  a  band  of  nymphs,  who  seduced  him  from  the  cares 
of  his  station  to  pass  three  months  of  inglorious  indolence  and 
pleasure  among  them.  This  part  of  the  poem  is  lively  and 
agreeable,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  queen  ai  the  castle  is 
well  wrought:— 

The  attributes  6i  these  high  days 
Now  only  live  m  miBstid  lays; 
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For  Kattife,  now  ezfaausted*  still 
Wm  tben  proitue  of  good  uid  ilL 
Stxeagth  was  gigntie,  valour  lugh, ' 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  t!kj. 
And  b^u^  hid  such  matchless  beam» 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 
Tety  e%n  in  tiiat  romandc  age« 

Ke^er  were  such  charms  by  mortal  seen 
As  Arthur's  dazzled  eyes  ^gage, 
When  forth  on  that  enchanted  stage. 
With  glittering  train  of  maid  and  page. 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen. 
While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  passed^ 
Her  dark  eye  on  the  king  she  cast. 

That  flashed  expression  strong; 
The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look. 
Her  cheek  the  livelier  colour  took. 
And  scarce  the  shame-faced  king  could  brook 

The  gaze  that  lasted  lodji^. 
A  sage,  who  had  that  look  espied. 
Where  kindling  passion  strove  with  prid^ 

Hsd  whispered,  "  Prince,  beware! 
Vtam  the  chafed  tyger  rend  the  pray. 
Bosh  on  the  lion  when  at  bay. 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way. 

But  shun  that  lovely  snare!" 

At  onee^  that  inward  strife  scqipceas'd. 
The  dame  approached  her  warlike  guest, 
With  greeting  in  that  fidr  degree. 
Where  female  ptide  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heart 
A  courtly  welcome  first  she  gave. 
Then  of  his  goodness  'gan  to  crave 

Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  light  maidens'  idle  mirth. 
Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birth, 
Kor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due. 
And  then  she  pray'd  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honoured  guest, 
Ttie  monarch  meetly  thanks  eiipress'd; 
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atssBsssssasssasssB  '  ~   '      ,? ,    ■■■■ , 

The  banquet  rote  at  her  behest^ 
With  Ujr  and  Uk,  «id  kagb  and  jei^ 
Apace  the  eireamg  flew. 

The  lady  aate  the  monarch  by, 

Kow  in  her  tuni  abaahed  and  ahy,  * 

And  with  indifference  seemed  to  hear 

The  toys  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 

Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair, 

Tet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there. 

That  showed  an  over-cautious  care 

Some  inward  thought  to  hide; 
Oft  did  she  pause  in  fuU  reply. 
And  olt  cast  down  her  large  dark  eye^ 
Oft  check'd  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh. 

That  heaved  her  bosom*s  pride; 
Slight  symptoms  these,  but  shepherds  know 
How  hot  the  mid-day  sun  shall  glow 

From  the  mist  of  monyng  sky; 
And  so  the  wily  monarch  guess'd. 
That  this  assumed  restraint  expressed 
If  ore  ardent  passions  in  the  breast. 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 
Closer  he  press'd,  while  beakers  rang. 
While  maidens  laughed  and  nunstrels  lang, 

Still  closer  to  her  car — 
But  why  pursue  the  common  tale? 
Or  whereibre  show  how  kniglitsprevail 

When  ladies  dare  to  hear? 
Or  wherefore  trace,  from  wlut  alight  caus* 
Its  source  one  tyrant  passion  draws. 

Till,  mastering  all  within; 
Where  lives  the  mati  that  has  not  tried^ 
How  mirth  can  into  lolly  glide. 

And  folly  intosm! 

The  history  of  this  beautiful  fair  one  is  interesting: 
Much  force  have  mortal  charms  to  stsf 
Our  pace  in  Yirtne's  toilsome  way; 
But  Guendolen's  might  far  odtsfaine 
Each  maid  of  merely  mortal  line. 
Her  mother  was  of  human  birth. 
Her  sire  a  Genie  of  the  earth, 
Bi  days  of  old  deemed  to  presida 
O'er  tovera'  wiles  and  beauty's  prides 
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By  yotttha  and  virgiiu  wonhipped  lon^. 
With  feitive  dance  and  choral  aong^ 
TUl^  when  the  cross  to  Briuin  came» 
On  heathen  altars  died  the  flame. 
K0W9  deep  in  Waatdile's  solitiide^ 
The  downftU  of  hi»  rites  he  rued. 
And,  botn  of  his  resentment  heir. 
He  trained  to  goile  that  Uuly  lajr. 
To  sink  in  sbtbful  sin  and  shame 
The  champions  of  the  Christian  name. 
Wdl-^kiUed  to  keep  vain  thoughts  afire. 
And  all  to  promise,  nought  to  give. 
The  timid  youth  had  hope  in  store. 
The  bold  and  pressing  gained  no  more. 
As  wildered  children  leave  thdr  home, 
After  the  rainbow*8  arch  to  roam. 
Her  lovers  bartered  fair  esteem. 
Fame,  iaith,  and  honour,  for  a  dream. 

Her  sire's  soft  arts  the  soul  to  tame 
She  practised  thus^till  Arthur  came; 
Then,  frail  humanity  had  part. 
And  all  the  mother  claimed  her  heart. 
Forgot  each  rule  her  fiither  gave. 
Sunk  from  a  princess  to  a  slave. 
Too  late  must  Guendolen  deplore. 
He,  that  has  all,  can  hope  no  more' 
Now  must  she  see  her  lover  strain, 
At  every  turn,  her  feeble  chain; 
Watch,.to  new-bind  each  knot,  and  shrink 
To  view  each  Aat-decaying  link. 
Art  she  invokes  to  Nature's  aid. 
Her  vest  to  zone,  her  locks  to  braid; 
Each  varied  pleasure  heard  her  call. 
The  feast,  the  tourney,  and  the  ball: 
Her  storied  lore  she  next  ai»pliea. 
Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  ^es; 
Now  more  tluui  mortal  wise,  and  then 
In  Ihmale  softness  sunk  again; 
Now,  raptured,  with  each  wish  complying, 
With  feigned  reluctance  now  denying; 
Each  charm  she  varied,  to  retain 
A  varying  heart— and  all  in  vain! 
TOI,.  II.  O 
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Thus,  in  the  garden's  narrow  bound. 
Flanked  by  some  cMtle's  iSothic  round. 
Fain  would  the  artistes  akill  provide. 
The  limita  of  his  reaim  to  hide. 
The  #aUcs  in  labyrinths  he  twines. 
Shade  afler  shade  vntii  skill  combines. 
With  many  a  varied  flowery  knot. 
And  eopse  and  arbour,  decks  tlie  spot, 
Tempting  the  hasty  foot  to  sti^. 
And  linger  on  the  lovely  wmy—— 
Yafai  art!  vain  hope!  tis  fruitless  all! 
At  length  we  reach  the  bounding  wall. 
And,  sick  of  flower  and  trim-dresaed  tree. 
Long  for  nMLffii  glades,  and  forest  fiwe. 

Arthur  at  length  left  the  castle,  promising  that  if  their  iutet''* 
aourse  should  give  birth  to  a  daughtefi  his  knights  should 
combat  in  the  lists  for  an  entire  day,  and  the  best  and  braveat 
be  her  husband.  As  the  king  rode  off  he  looked  back^  and 
found  that  every  vestige  of  the'  castle  and  its  inhabitants  had 
suddenly  disappeared. 

More  than  fifteen  years  had  passed^  and  Arthur  had  almost 
forgotten  his  wild  adventure,  till  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  in  honour  of  his  conquests,  he  one  day  held 
a  court  and  a  tournament,  to  which  all  the  English  knights  re- 
sorted. In  the  midst  of  these  festivities, 

When  wine  and  mirth  did  most  abound. 
And  harpers  play'd  their  blithest  round, 
A  shrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground) 

And  marshals  cleaied  the  ring; 
A  maiden,  on  a  palfrey  white. 
Heading  a  band  of  damsels  bright, 
Paced  through  the  circle  to  alight 

And  kneel  befere  the  king. 
Arthur,  with  strong  emotion,  saw 
Her  graceful  boldness  checked  by  awe, 
Her  dress  like  huntress  of  the  wold, 
^  Her  bow  and  baldrick  trapped  with  gokl. 

Her  sandall'd  feet,  her  ancles  bare. 
And  the  eagle  plume  that  decked  her  hair. 
Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung^i- 
The  king,  as  irom  his  seat  he  sprung* 

Almost  ciiedi,  *<  Qucaidolen!" 
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But  Hw«8  a  face  more  frank  and  wild, 
Betsriztthe  woman  and  the  ebUd, 
Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled 

Than  of  the  race  of  men; 
And  in  the  ibrehead*s  haughty  grace^   . 
The  lines  of  Blitain*t  royal  race, 

Pendragon^Sy  you  might  ken. 

Faultering,  yet  gracefully,  she  said — 
"  Great  Prince',  behold  an  orphan  maid> 
In  her  departed  mother's  name, 
A  father's  vowed  protection  claim! 
The  Yow  was  sworn  in  desert  lone. 
In  the  deep  Talley  of  St.  John.**— • 
At  once  the  king  the  suppliant  raised. 
And  kissed  her  brow,  her  beau^  praised; 
His  TOW,  he  sud,  should  well  be  kept. 
Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp'd; 
Then,  conscious,  glanced  upon  his  queen: 
But  she,  unraffled  at  the  scene. 
Of  human  frailty  construed  mild, 
liooked  upon  Lancelot,  and  smiled. 

The  lists  were  instantly  opened,  and  the  knights  prepared  to 
contend  for  this  high  prize.  The  king  though  willing  to  fulfil 
bis  promise,  yet  ^wished  his  daughter  to  spare  the  effusion  of 
Mood.  But  the  high-spirited  maid  insisted  that  the  battle  should 
be  fevght  with  all  its  terrors: 

But  Gyneth  heard  the  clangour  high,  , 

Ab  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge-cry. 

Oh,  blame  her  not!  the  blood  was  hers. 

That  at  the  trumpet's  summons  stirs,*— 

And  e'en  the  gentlest  fiemale  eye 

M i|j^t  the  brave  strife  of  cbivaliy 

Awhile  untroubled  view; 
So  well  JMscomplisfaed  was  each  knight. 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight. 
Their  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight. 

While  plate  and  mul:  held  true* 
The  lists  wA  painted'pluroes  were  Strown^ 
Upon  the  wind  at  random  thrown. 
But  helm  and  breast-plate  bloodless  shone; 
It  seemed  their  feathered  crests  alsne 

Shoild  this  cammler  roe. 
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And  ever,  as  the  combat  grows» 
The  trumpet's  cheery  voice  arose; 
like  lark's  shrill  song  th,e  flourish  flows. 
Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 
The  merry  greenwood  through. 

But  soon  to  earnest  grew  theh>  game; 

The  spears  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck  flame» 

Andy  horse  and  man,  to  g^und  there  came 

Knights  who  shall  rise  no  more! 
Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced. 
Gay  shields  were  cleft,  and  crests  defaced. 
And  steel  coats  riven,  and  helms  unbraced, 
,  And  pennons  streamed  with  gore. 

Gone,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array. 
And  desperate  streng^  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray. 
And  blows  were  dealt  with  headlong  sway. 

Unheeding  where  they  fell; 
And  now  the  trumpet*s  clamours  seem 
Like  the  shrill  sea-bird's  wailing  scream. 
Heard  o'er  the  whirlpool's  g^fing  stream) 

The  sinking  seaman's  knell! 

Seemed  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  Fate 
Would  Camlan's  ruin  antedate, 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime; 
Already  gasping  on  the  ground. 
Lie  twenty  of  the  Table  Round, 

Of  chivalry  the  prime. 
Arthur,  in  anguish,  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  his  tresses  gray. 
And  she,  proud  Gyneth,  felt  dismay. 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fair; 
But  still  she  deem'd  her  mother's  shade 
Hung  o'er  tiie  tumult,  and  forbade 
The  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  staid. 

And  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Brunor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Helias  the  White,  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more;  < 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down,  ^ 

And  Ferrtod  of  the  Forest  Brown 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
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V«»c«  by  mighty  Morolt  press'd 
Even  to  the  Gonfifies  of  the  liat, 
Ywmg  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  fsce^ 
(Fune  spoke  the  yquth  of  Merlin's  race) 
O^eipower'd  at  Gyneth's  footstool  hled» 
His  heart's  blood  died  her  sandals  red* 
But  then  the  sky  was  overcast^ 
Then  howled  at  once  a  whirlwind's  blast, 

And^  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Yawn'd  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  earth. 
And  fiom  the  gulf,  tremendous  both! 

The  fimn  of  Merlin  rose. 

The  enchanter  instantly  condemns  Gyneth  to  a  lethargic  sleep 
in  the  ndlejr  of  St.  John,  till  she  should  be  waked  by  a  knight 
equal  to  those  of  the  Round  Table. 

Lyulph*s  tale  being  ended,  Roland  de  Vaux  undertakes  the 
achierementf  and  after  a  ioiilg  process  of  preparation  and  many 
trials,  is  enabled  to  enter  the  castle  to  discover  the  lady,  to  dis- 
enchant and  to  marry  her;  and  here  the  story  ends.  The  most 
pleaaing  part  of  this  rather  long  description  is  the  first  disco- 
Tery  of  Gyneths 

Thus  while  she  sung,  the  venturous  knight 
Bas  reach'd  a  bower,  where  milder  light 

Through  crimson'd  curtains  fell; 
Such  soften'd  shade  the  hill  receives. 
Her  purple  veil  when  twilight  leaves 

Upon  its  western  swell. 
That  bower,  the  gaxer  to  bewitch, 
Hi^  wondrous  store  of  rare  and  rich 

As  e'er  was  seen  with  eye; 
For  there  by  magic  skill,  I  wis, 
Form  of  each  thing  that  living  is 

Was  limn'd  in  proper  dye. 
All  seem'd  to  sleep— the  timid  hare 
On  form,  the  stag  upon  his  lair. 
The  eagle  in  her  eyrie  fiur 

fietween  the  earth  and  sky. 
But  what  of  pictured  rich  and  rare 
Could  win  de  Yanx's  eye-f^ce,  where. 
Beep  slombering  m  the  &tal  chair, 

He  saw  hMig  A;rtbn's  child! 
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Doubty  and  anger»  and  difmay. 
From  ber  broir  had  passed  away^ 
Forgpot  was  that  fell  t<mniey«da)r» 

For,  as  she  dept,  she  smiled. 
It  seemed  that  tSie  repentant  seer 
Her  sleep  of  many  an  hundred  year 

With  gentie  dreams  beguiled. 

That  form  of  maiden  loyeliness, 

Twixt  childhood  and  twixt  youth. 
That  ivory  chair,  that  sylvan  dress. 
The  arms  and  ancles  bare,  express 

Of  Lyulph's  tale  the  truth. 
Still  upon  her  garmem's  hem 
Vanoc's  blc>od  made  purple  gem. 
And  the  warder  of  conunand 
Cumbered  still  her  sleeping  hand; 
Still  her  dark  locks  disherell'd  flow 
From  net  of  pearl  o'er  breast  of  snow; 
And  so  fair  the  slumberer  seems. 
That  de  Vaux  impeached  his  dreams^ 
Tapid  all  and  void  of  might. 
Hiding  half  her  charms  ^m  sight. 
I  Motionless  awhile  he  stands. 

Folds  his  arms  and  clasps  his  hands; 
Trembling  in  his  fitful  joy. 
Doubtful  how  he  shall  destroy 

Long.endur]ng  spell; 
Doubtful  too,  when  sbwly  rise 
Dark-fringed  lids  of  Gyneth's  eyes. 

What  these  eyes  shall  tell. 
'<  St  George!  St  Mary!  can  it  be. 
That  tliey  will  kindly  look  on  me!*'— 

In  the  introduction  to  this  part  of  the  poeniy  we  are  informed 
that  the  narrator  himself  has  got  the  start  of  Roland,  carried  off 
his  Lucy  in  a  coach  and  four  to  Scotland,  and  married  her.  This 
introductory  matter  is,  indeed,  very  clumsily  introduced,  besides 
being  the  very  worst  poetry  of  the  whole  volume* 
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OBI6IMAL  P<»1TRT^F0R  THE  POET  FOUa 
\  TRUE    BSAUTT. 

Tn  not  the  auburn  locks  of  hairy 
That  play  in  ringleu  round  the  fair: 
'Tis  not  her  cheeks  o'erspread  wkh  smiles; 
'Tb  not  her  voice  which  care  beguiles; 
Tis  not  her  lips  with  fx»es  dress'd. 
Where  vagrant  bees  would  fondlf  rest: 
'Tis  not  her  blue  eyes*  thrilling  glance; 
'Tis  not  her  feet  that  thrid  the  dance» 
'Tis  not  the  grace  with  which  they  move, 
That  warms  my  heart  with  ardent  love* 

But  'tis  her  fidely  polish'd  mind» 

By  Virtue's  rarest  rules  refined; 

Like  Hesper  at  the  eve  of  day. 

When  Sol  emits  his  latest  ray. 
Modest  and  meek,  without  pretence 
To  other  charms  than  charms  of  senses- 

To  charms  which  shine  when  Beauty  fadesi 

And  wrinkled  Age  the  form  invades^— 

To  these  a  lovely  maid  aspires. 

And  these  awake  my  bosom's  fires; 

For  they  can  warm  my  throbbing  heart. 

Without  the  aid  of  Fancy's  art. 

When  Time  uplifu  his  palsying  hand, 
And  strikes  the  visage  with  his  wand; 
When  cheeks  no  more  with  ardour  glow. 
And  silver'd  curls  resemble  snow; 
When  eyes  have  lost  their  humid  blue, 
And  lips  have  chang'd  their  roseate  hue;      .   . 
Ah!  then  how  weak  is  Beauty's  power, 
To  charm  the  slowly  passing  hour! 

SEDLXT* 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

O  hold  my  heart,  nor  strain  each  tender  cord 
Of  feeling  o'er  that  voice  so  faintly  heard; 
Beat  not  so  quick,  for  while  thou  tremblest  so, 
No  kindly  tear  of  softenM  g^nef  can  flow. 
Thou  ever  present  image  of  my  mind, 
With  every  secret  thought  or  hope  entwined. 
Chased  from  my  heart  with  ever  fruitless  care. 
Forbid  to  enter,  and  yet  welcome  there. 

0  how  can  I  foi^et  thee,  how  control 
This  fond  affection  woven  with  my  soul; 

When  even  the  scarce  heard,  faint,  and  distant  sound. 
Of  thy  lov*d  voice  can  teach  my  heart  to  bound; 
Weaken  each  nerve,  o'erthrow  each  high  resolve, 
And  bid  me  wretched  feel  how  much  I  love. 
How  thou  art  lov'd,  to  this  sad  soul  how  dear, 

1  tell  to  midnight  with  a  silent  tear. 

That  shuns  all  eyes,  but  faithful  still  to  thee. 
Streams  o'er  thy  loss  in  sacred  secrecy. 
And  let  ic  flow  until  its  source  shall  fail, 
Till  I  have  wept  my  features  yet  more  pale. 
Till  I  have  sigb'd  my  youthful  hours  away, 
And^adly  welcom'd  Nature's  kind  decay. 
Thou  dear  assistant  of  my  feebler  mind, 
.  When  shall  thy  treasur'd  memory  be  resigned; 
When  shall  my  heart  be  still  when  thou  art  near, 
When  shall  I  think  on  thee  without  a  tear: 
Art  thou  forever  lost,  shall  I  no  more 
Sigh  o^er  thy  breast  and  tell  each  sorrow  o'er: 
Nor  see  thee  smile,  nor  hear  thee  sweetly  speak 
Thy  well  known  whisper  softly  o'er  my  cheek? 
To  thee  niy  God  I  turn!  O  calm  my  heart. 
Let  not  such  gusts  of  impious  anguish  start; 
Compose  my  soul,  to  keen  emotion  wrought. 
And  sooth  to  holy  peace,  each  withering  thought; 
'Tis  by  thy  will  I  suffer,  be  it  so. 
Thou  fili'st,  and  1  must  drink  my  cup  of  wo^ 
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Let  me  but  calmly  sufTcr^  O  my  God, 
But  ttorepining  meet  thy  chast'oing  rod; 
But  fix  my  firmest^  fondest)  hope  on  thee, 
Nor  munnur  in  a  aigh  at  thy  decree. 


TO  BBADER8  AMD  CORRBSPONDEMTS. 

It  has  been  long  and  justly  lamented,  that  while  almost  every 
natioB  of  Europe,  however  miserable  its  condition  or  humble  its 
political  importance,  has  a  traditionary  music,  and  national  idrs> 
our  country  alone  does  not  yet  possess  these  important  charac- 
teristics. This  is,'indeed,  a  great  and  prominent  defect  in  our  so- 
cial alid  political  existence.  Blest  as  we  unquestionably  are  with 
more  individual  and  general  prosperity,  than  is  enjoyed  by  any 
other  people,  and  as  strenuously  attached  to  our  national  instita* 
tions,  we  yet  in  this  country  want  an  undefined  something  of  na- 
tional feeling,  and  of  general  sympathy  which  unites  societies 
more  powerfully  than  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  all  these  advan- 
tagea.  It  is  not  ,the  casual  vicinity  of  our  homes  that  makes  a 
natioo.  It  is  not  a  cold  and  prudent  calculation  of  the  benefits  of 
ttmon  and  the  dangers  of  dissention,  which  binds  states  together. 
It  b  a  higher,  and  a  more  generous  sentiment— -the  lundred  feel* 
ings,  the  resembling  habits,  the  consciousness  of  mutual  esteem, 
the  sense  of  common  dangers;  all  these  more  than  the  calm  de- 
liberations of  wisdom,  come  warm  and  rushing  from  the  heart  to 
make  us  not  merely  know,  but  feel  that  we  have  a  country.  It  is 
this  noble  sentiment^  which  reason  can  neither  form  nor  con- 
trol, nor  even  sometimes  approve,  which  thrills  through  our 
breasts  at  the  remembrance  of  our  country—which  identifies  our 
pride  with  its  glory'-^which  makes  us  blush  for  its  failings,  or 
weep  for  its  misfortunes,  or  swell  with  its  triumphs;  and  filxing  o« 
that  country  our  undivided  affections,  surrounds  its  institutions 
with  the  sacred  enthusiasm  of  the  passions.  In  no  manner  can 
these  feelings  be  inspired  or  preserved,  more  effectually,  than 
by  national  and  characteristic  poetry.  They  thus  approach  us  wkh 
all  the  fascinations  of  genius,  at  an  age  when  the  generous  pas- 
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jiont  «t«  alone  awakened,  and  connecting  themselres  with  our 
Oiffiieat  and  dearest  associations,  est(irt>lish  over  our  bosoms  a 
seductife  and  durable  empire.  Their  influence  need  not  be  toM 
to  those  who  know  the  power  of  physical  sounds,  in  union  witik 
endearing  recollections,  or  who  remember,  that  since  the  time  of 
Tf  rc«us  to  the  daf  s  of  Dibdin,  the  songs  and  poetry  of  a  nation 
baTe  always  prepared  or  accompanied  its  triumphs.  <*Let  me 
make  At  ballads  of  a  nation^  and  I  care  not  who  makes  tiie 
laurs/'  was  the  observation  of  a  judicious  and  profound  statesmaiit 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  popular  institutions  of  opr 
own  country. 

During  the  lohg  interval  of  repose  in  which  this  nation  hat 
slumbered,  the  feelings  of  mutual  kindness^  and  conciliationf 
wkich  should  attach  us  to  each  other,  have,  unhappily,  lost  loo 
much  of  their  influence.  The  national  sentiment  has  been  wasted 
in  the  natural  improvidence  of  prosperity;  or,  sometimesy  lost  in 
the  violence  of  our  political  animosities;  till,  at  length,  we  have 
become  too  indifPerent  to  the  blessings,  and  almost  strangers  to 
the  feelings  which  distinguish,  and  should  endear  our  country.  ' 
This  may  have  many  causes;  but  not  the  least,,  in  our  etftimation, 
is  the  want  of  certain  rallying  points  in  our  habits  and  manners: 
where,  for  a  moment  at  least,  we  might  forget  the  divisions  which 
distract  us,  and  remember  only  our  native  land-^— certain  shaded 
and  holy  spou,  where  the  verdure  of  patriotiun  might  bealwayp 
fresh,  and  where  should  never  be  seen  the  noxious  woods  of  Ceic*  • 
tion*    SUcli  might  be  the  national  songs,  in  which  the  value  of 
our  institutions,  th^  blessings  of  our  condition,  the  peculiarities 
of  our  manners,  and  the  triumphs  of  our  arms,  embellished  bj 
the  graces  of  poetry,  oould  bo  familiarized  to  our  ordinary  amuse- 
ments^ and  entwined  with  our  best  and  most  natural  feelings  of 
patriotism.    Instead  of  being  condemned,  as  we  now  are,  on  our 
public  theatres,  and  even  in  our  domestic  festivities,  to  hear  and 
to  sing  the  praises  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  triumphs  of  fo'^ 
reign  benies,  we  might  then,  all  of  us,  of  all  parties,  and  of  all 
claasea,  umte  in  celebrating  our  own  institutions,  our  own  man- 
BDrs,  our  own  statesmen,  our  own  soldiers. 

Surely  that  degradation  should  not  long  be  suffered^    S^ven 
aiulliens  of  pei^le-*-of  such  people  too,  inteUigeot,  activot  aond  90^ 
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■^btenod,  bey<uida]|  former  example^— bom  to  higher  deetiiiies 
than  were  eTer  yet  opened  to  any  iifttioiK---the  eareer  •(  whom 
greatness  and  glory  is  rapid^  constant,  and  almoat  irredstible; 
wiiose  annalt)  though  recent,  are  already  splendid  and  glorious. 
Such  a  people  have  erery  ctaini  to  a  high  and  bold  expression  of 
their  £sefiags,  their  habits,  and  their  afi^ctionf.  To  eneonrage 
that  expreasloo,  -to  bherish  those  feeluigs,  and  thus  to  Ibtm  a  near 
inoral  bond  among  us,  is  an  object  of  great  national  adiraniage^ 
and  bf  tnuch  hidlvidual  honour.  Nor  could  any  moment  be  mops 
pvopitious  than  the  present.  The  whole  sympathy  of  our  country* 
men,  all  that  remained  of  national  sentiment  since  the  ravokitian# 
has  recently  burst  forth  to  honour  the  glorious  acldevemeau  of 
anr  navy,  wUchhave  kindled  anew  and  holy  spirit  of  niitionalityv 
\  and  enabled  the  humblest  citizen  among  us  boldly  to  say  to  the 
world  that  he  too  has  a  country.  These  generous  ebullitions  of 
feefing  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  with  the  occasion  that 
bspfaed  tfaemt  they  may  serve  as  the  foundation  of  an  enlarge  jl 
ind  Hbaral  system  of  national  poetry.  Our  naval  vlciofiea-^lho 
proofs  of  what  this  nation  is  capable«--«annot  be  too  often  dtad 
and  admired.  They  refresh  the  intellectual  sensea-i^hey  mako 
us  proud  of  ourselves,  and  our  country;  and  poetry  can  have  no 
lugher  oflka  among  us  than  to  embalmy  in  iu  purest  ossencoy 
ttMse  brilliant  deeds  of  heroism;  to  reflect,  in  all  their  lustse,  the 
images  of  great  and  glorious  triumphs;  tofamiliatise  the  natleifsl 
auod  to  acts  of  high,  and  generous  heroism;  and  thus,  by  pre* 
terving  the  laliy  tone  of  its  patriotism,  make  the  lemembrance 
«f  the  old  become  the  cause  of  future  victories* 

In  advancing  so  great  a  national  object,  we  haevo  thought 
dmt  this  journal,  from  its  wide  circulation,  and  its  having  long 
been  a  repository  (or  the  fugidve  productions  of  the  Americtt 
muse,  might  be  rendered  not  a  useless  auxiliary,  and  we,  there^ 
fine,  cordially  and  anxiously  urge  all  whose  talenu  qualify  thens 
ht  such  an  oflice,  to  contribute  their  aid,  by  compositions  of  the 
class  which  we  have  designated.  To  the  considevations  which 
will  crowd  on  the  minds  of  those  who  can  appreraute  the  value 
of  such  exertions,  we  cannot,  it  may  be  presumed,  present  any 
iddiiioDal  temptation;  and  it  is,  therefore,  rather  for  the  purpoae 
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of*  fixing  Che  public  attention  on  such  a  project,  and  of  ezdti^f 
a  i^nerous  competitiony  that  we  propose 

Two  Fremium$9  each  of  One  Huninred  JDottanf, 

for  the  two  best  Naval  songs,  which  may  be  forwarded  to  usi 
before  the  Ist  of  October  next 

It  is  not  intended  to  restrict  in  any  mannery  the  taste  of  (be 
witters,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  songs,  which  mi^  be  modelled 
on  the  airs  most  familiar  to  us,  and  eve^  on  those  <tf  the  enemji 
to.  whose  tunes  of  national  triumph  we  seem  toltave.in  some 
degree,  succeeded  by  right  of  c:onquest,  as  well  as  of  inheriteaee. 
The  communications  can  be  sent  to  us  as  usual,  without  any  de- 
signation of  the  autlioiv—they  shall  be  judged,  if  not  with  taste, 
at  least  with  rigid  impartiality,  and  when  the  successful  candi- 
date is' announced,  the  premium,  or  any  equivalent  at  his.optioA 
can  fio  demanded,  and  shall  be  immediately  forwarded  to  him. 

Our  numerous  poetical  correspondents,  whose  contributiaiis 
have  inspired  the  intention  of  offering  this  premium,  from  the 
conviction  that  they  could  readily  produce  something  honofur^* 
ble  to  themselves,  and  to  the  poetical  genius  of  their  country, 
will  not,  we  trust,  disappoint  this  fiivourite  expectation.  To 
them,  and  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  direct  their  talents  to  ob- 
jects of  permanent  utility,  we  would  address  the  spirited  invite«> 
tion^  the  poet: 

Te  genera«U  youths!  bj  Nature's  bounty  gncM! 
^¥hote  throbbing  hesits  have  heard  tbe  eafl  of  Taite, 
With  honest  ardour^  in  the  lisU  of  FanOf 
Bisk  ereiy  hope,  and  rival  everjr  elaun. 

The  review  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  ^ 
of  Fine  Arts  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

The  life  of  the  late  gallant  captain  Lawrence,  with  a  portrait, 
is  in  preparatlQfi. 


THE  PORT  FOLIO, 

THIRD  SERIES, 

OONBiniTBD  BT  OUTER  (flUDSCHOOL,  ESO. 


Varioiu;  tlitt  the  raind 
Orieild^  f»ki»  «|odkkit  of  eh*b^ 

Cow»sK« 


«=^-?^'    ■  '^^  w  1 /■■    ff.  ■    ■     I     -  '      -.     -. I  ,>>t  ,,.:,.  ,„    ■■■,.    .  I      , 
_        FOR  THE  POUT  FOUO. 

lWTR4tT   or    C4CFTAIir    J4M»S    LAWRBMCE,  Of    THE    UVITEP 
STATES   ITAVT. 

The  annexed  portrait  was  'already  in  the  hands  of  our  cn- 
grarer  when  we  discovered  that  it  was  practicable  to  obtain  a 
more  recent  and  faithful  resemblance  of  this  gallant  officer. 
Uowiliingi  howeyer,  to  withhold  any  memorial  of  a  character 
which  haa  ao  much  of  our  own  and  the  public  cstecm,^we  in- 
sert this  likeness,  reserving  for  a  future  number  a  more  par- 
ticQlgr  portrait,  accompaided  by  a  copious  biography. 


»06BAPIIf-*F0R  THE  MET  FOUa 
A  »I06mAFIHCAL  MEMOIR  OV  TBE  LATE  OBOROX  BBS K,  BSlt- 

It  has  been  fre<|acBt]y  observed  that  the  rewards  of  men 
iko  deyote  their  lives  to  science  and  literature  are  seldom  com- 
MamrBte  to  their  worth.  Whether  it  be  that  the  exquisite 
^WiMhility  which  is  the  concomitant  of  genius,  prevented  their 
mkiBE  the  enobuaentB  whicli  were  conferred  oa  inferior  ta< 
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IdOtS)  or  that  the^  relied  too  confidently  on  their  own  meiit% 
the  names  of  many  illustrious  men  might  be  adducedt  who 
htye  received  from  posterity  thftt  justice  which  was  denied  them 
by  their  contemporaries^  The  remark  may  be  applied  to  eyery 
depai'tment  of  science^  but  it  attaches  with  pecuUar  force  to  the 
graphic  art;  for  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  hare  rarely 
been  appreciated^  until  the  hand  that  executed  them  was  raould« 
ering  m  the  grave,  and  the  genius  that  inspired  them  had  fled 
to^the  diTine  source  whence  it  emanated. 

Geobob  Beck  was  bom  at  EUferd}  an  inconuderable  village 
of  Sufibrdshire»  in  England,  in  the  year  1750<  His  bther  was 
a  respectable  farmer,  who  had  four  children,  of  whom  Qeorge 
was  the  youngest. 

The  early  years  of  eminent  men  are  always  interesting;  but 
their  biographers  too  frequently  notice  incidents  better  suited  tm 
the  ear  of  friendship  than  the  eye  of  publtc  criticism.  To  avoid 
a  similar  error,  we  forego  the  pleasure  of  reciting  the  prema- 
ture development  of  those  talents  which  distinguished  the  life 
of  Mr.  Beck.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  quitted  the  village 
school,  having  progressed  as  far  as  his  master  was  qualified  to 
teach  him.  He  appears  to  have  spent  several  years  on  his  pa* 
temal  farm;  we  cannot,  howeyer,  suppose  they  were  passed  in 
idleness,  nor  wholly  occupied  in  rustic  pursuits;  for  at  the  i^ 
of  nineteen  he  removed  to  Tamworth,  where  he  for  some  time 
taught  a  respectable  academy.  In  the  year  1770  he  determined 
to  qualify  himself  for  entering  into  orders,  and  pursued  his  stu- 
dies with  an  assiduity  that  greatly  impaired  his  health.  But 
the  versatility  of  his  genius  afforded  him  a  happy  re80urce5 
which,  while  it  relieved  his  mind  from  abstruse  Studies,  called 
forth  a  latent  power,  and  gave  birth  to  an  artistwhose  works 
unquestionebly  rank  him  among  the  first  landscape  painters  of 
his  age. 

In  the  year  1776  the  mathematical  acquirements  of  Mr*  Beck 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  late  marquis  Townshendf 
who  was  at  that  time  master-general  ef  the  ordnance.  Thar 
nobleman  was  less  distinguished  by  his  elevated  rank  thin  bf 
the 'munificent  patronage  he  gave  lo  men  of  gemus  and  letters. ' 
Through  his  intdlrest  Mr.  Beck  was  appointed  to  the  mthemeti-^ 
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aikl.firofesflor8hip  in  the  royal  academy  at  Woolwich:  but  at  the 
time  of  the  nominatioo  Mr*  Beck  was  absent  on  a  viftit  to  Eloner- 
aon  thenwUMiiiatician}  and  being  detained  much  longer  than  he 
eaipected,  the  appointment  was  transfierred  to  another  person. 
He  waS)  however,  placed  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  pro- 
mised  another  office  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  should  occur.  But  a 
ohmge  of  minlsuy  ensued,  and  the  marquis  Townahend  was 
sttccee&d  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  whose;  character  is  known 
to  have  been  very  opposite  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  Mr. 
Beck  was  now  ordered  from  Plymouth,  where  he  ranked  as 
captain,  to  the  drawing-room  in  the  tower  of  London,  where  his 
powers  were  confined  to  the  irksome  employment  of  drawing 
plans  and.  maps.  To  a  mind  so  ardent  and  enthusiastic  this 
tedgeiy  would  have  been .  insupportable,  had  he  not  been  so- 
laced hf  the  aociety  of  many  distinguished  artists  and  men  of 
genius.  At  this  pemod  Mr.  Beck  became  acquainted  with  a 
young  lady,  in  whose  accomplished  mind  he  inspired  a  recipro- 
city of  taate  and  sentiment^  to*  whom  he  was.  united  in  the  year 
IT86. 

In  the  year  1789  his  declining  health  obliged  him  to  resign 
his  situation  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  tower.  He  then  offered 
Jbis  services  to  the  marchioness  Townshend,  to  inntruct  her 
lapiyahip's  daughters  in  drawing,  which  were  accepted,  and  he 
^ondnoed  in  that  occupatiim  until  the  year  1791,  when,  on  the 
4ceth  of  Grose  the  antiquarian,  who  left  unfinised  his  ^  Antiqui- 
ties of  Ireland,"  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Hooper,  the  pubUsher, 
to  continue  the  work.  He  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
resigning  every  other  pursuit  made  his  arrangenlien^s  for  that 
purpose,  when  Mr.  Hooper  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Beck  made  a  tour  through  the 
veilem  coundes  of  England  and  Wales.  The  picturesque  and 
Tomndc  scenery  of  that  country  presented  a  school  worthy  of 
kis  genius.  It  was  there,  perhaps,  he  imbibed  the  energy  and 
grandeur  that  distinguish  his.  peculiar  style.  His  bosom  globed 
with  enthusiasm,  while  he  contemplated  the  sublimitgrof  Snow* 
dSDy  of  FBnlinamon,  and  ci  Cader  Idris.  He  was  a  votary  of  Na- 
petm;  and  with  a  master-hand  he  transferred  her  mildest  gJm.pt% 
tobis  caovaas.    The  t^rited  productions  irhich  were  the  rsault 
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of  thU  tour,  gained  him  many  admirers,  who  suggeitcd  thtfi  la 
America  lie  would  find  a  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  powers  tibat 
might  afterwards  enrich  his  native  countrjr.  Yiddingto  their 
ftoUcitations  be  embarked  for  the  United  States,  and  landed .«( 
Norfolk  in  the  year  1795.  After  a  short  residence  la  that  citf; 
he  visited  Baltimore,- where  he  received  such  flattering  marks 
of  approbation  as  induced  him  to  send  for  his  lady,  and  relicit 
quiah  the  design  of  an  immediate  return  to  England.  Ho  haA 
not  been  long  in  this  city  when  ho  receiTod  a  Tisit  from  Mr« 
Hamilton  of  the  Woodlanda» «  gentleman  whose  name  is  most 
honourably  aasodated  with  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  Amorii'^ 
1^.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  works  trf  Mr.  BeckJthat; 
he  engaged  him  to  piunt  views  of  his  elegant  villa,  and  when 
dxere,  invited  lum  to  settle  in  Philadelphia*  He  accordlngljr  ro« 
paired  thitfaer,  accompanied  by  his  lady,  who  socm  lAov  thd^^ 
arrival  establuhed  a  seminary  for  the  educadon  of  young  ladiast 
over  which  she  presided  with  an  astdduity  that  found  its  rew^Ml 
in  seeing  many  of  her  pupils  among  the  fairest  ornaments,  of 
that  city. 

During  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Beck 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  its  most  respectable  inhabitants^  and  waas 
happy  in  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  from  whom  ho  ie« 
ceived  many  proofs  of  friendship  and  respects  but  having  made 
a  tour  through  the  western  states  in  the  spring  of  1804»  heepent 
some  time  in  Kentucky^  where  he  was  prevailed  upon  once 
more  to  change  his  residence,  and  soon  after  remoyed  to  Lesing" 
ton.  The  remuning  years  of  his  life  were  varied  by  few  inci^ 
dents;  for  after  his  settlement  is  Kentucky,  he  seldom  left  his 
closet.  He  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  madiematical  {mraoita 
(for  which  he  had  always  feh  a  predilection)  and  amused  his 
leisure  with  music  and  chemical  eiperiments:  but  he'omsecra* 
ted  the  greatest  portion  to  poetry.  He  translated  the  Odes  of 
Anacreoti,  several  books  of  the  Iliad,  the  Georgics,  and  a  part 
of  the  ^fineid  of  Vii*gil,  with  some  of  the  Odes  of  Horaoe^ 
besides  composing  many  original  and  miscellaneous  poamsi 
Thus  occupied  in  literary  pursuits,  he  passed  several  years  off 
mmquil  retirements  but  Fortune  seems  to  have  persecuted  huib 
tk^m  ik  ixkfvim  or  if  ahaawltd  i%  wa§  wif  a  tnofkiu  fl«n^ 
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waaam 


*«  A  fuimy  island  ia  »  atomy  nais/' 

In  the  year  1809  an  unexpected  calamity  inteiruptei  Ma  rt* 
poae^and  obliged  liiiii  to  open  an  academy.  It  waa  Ms  intendoH 
to  hare  instructed  a  class  of  young  gentlemen  In  the  higher 
branches  Of  the  mathematics  and  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages;'b«t  in  the  town  where  he  resided  there  was  already  tti 
excellent  institution,  the  Transylvania  collegCi  and  he  found 
his  piipUs  liBiited  to  a  few  little  boys,  whom  he  cobld  only  initiate 
into  the  rudiments  of  their-  education.  In  1811  this  painful 
eccupation  was  relieired  by  an  engagement  to  paint  a  series  of 
pletures  for  Mr.  Jervas  of  Baltimm^.  He  once  more  took  up  hie 
|>endl,  and  the  works  he  executed  fer  that  artist  were  the  last 
sfforts  of  his  expiring  genius.  The  comet  that  appeared  in  the 
sdtte  fea^  aSbrded  an  opportunity  of  exerctiling  his  mathemati^ 
cri  slill. 

In  January,  1812,  he  published  his  observations  on  it,  ac* 
companied  by  a  dti^ram  representing  its  orbit.  The  flattering 
approbation  which  this  work  received  from  many  scientific  gen* 
tiemen,  encouraged  a  hope  that  he  would  be  rewarded  with  ft 
pfofessorsJrip  in  one  of  the  eastern  colleges:  but  his  exemplary 
life  was  soon  to  be  crowned  by  a  higher  reward.  On  the  18th 
ef  September  he  was  seized  with  an  imflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which,  thbi^h  it  was  not  at  first  thought  dangerous,  soon  set- 
tled into  a  consumption.  He  laiiguished  until  the  14th  of  IXe- 
eember,  when  he  tranquilly  expired  in  the  sixty-third  'year  of 
hbage. 

Such  was  the  life  of  George  Beck,  a  man  whose  genius  and 
virtues  alike  entitle  him  to  our  admiration  and  respect.  En* 
dowed  by  nattu*e  with  a  comprehensive  mind,  he  had  by  a  per- 
severing and  well-directed  industry  acquired  a  great  fund  of 
knowledge.  But  to  those  abilities  he  united  a  refined  delicacy  of 
mind,  which  unfortunately  prevented  his  seeking  to  occupy  the 
station  in  society  for  which  his  genius  and  acquirements  had  so 
enunently  qualified  him.  Of  his  talents  as  u  painter  it  were  su* 
perfiuous  to  speak:  his  own  pencil  has  reared  his  monument  and 
c«legy:  nor  would  if  be  proper  in  this  place  to  notice  his  poed- 
cfti  w»ito>  M  fh#r  tart(  tM  y«t  k^eeii  pmented  t»  tfie  f dUi^ 
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HU  accomplished  widow,  howeter,  is  now  engaged  m  p)pepa!n9f . 
the  manuscripts  for  publication;  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
cannot  forbear  to  express  his  hope  that  they  will  soon  add  a 
poslliumoas  garland  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend. 
.  BalHrnare^  JifirU  10,  1813. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

In  presenting  you  with  this  trifle,  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  say 
that  it  was  composed  imfiromfitu,  by  a  young  lady  on  hearing  of 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Beck;  for  if  it  has  merit  it  will  be  ap'^ 
preciated,  and  if  otherwise,  it  cannot  be  conferred  by  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  its  being  an  extemporaneous  production. 

Mourn,  Nature  mourn  thy  fondest  lover  deadl 
His  soul  on  high,  from  whence  it  came,  has  fled; 
No. more. he'll  wander  o'er  thy  valleys  green. 
Or  to  his  canvass  give  the  glowing  scene. 
Thy  drooping  flowrets,  and  thy  forests  bare. 
Expressive  emblems  of  thy  grief  appear; 
But  soon  revolving  days  again  shall  bring 
The  sweetest  offerings  of  returning  spring; 
Again  thy  bosom  glow  with  brighter  hue, 
Again  the  feathery  choir  their  songs  renew: 
Thy  bard  shall  ne'er  with  joy  thy  presence  hail, 
Nor  sing  thy  varied  bloom,  thy  fragrant  vale. 
Then  lightly  rest  thy  green  turf  on  his  breast, 
A  purer  heart  than  Beck's  thou  ne'er  hast  prest. 
Lexington^  Kentucky.  A.  M.  v.  P. 
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RKVIBW  or  THE  THIRO  ANMUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  COLUlf- 
BIAir  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS  AKD  PBllNSTI.VAiriA  ACADElfT  OF 
FINE  ARTS. 

The  progress  and  n4>id  improvement  of  the  arts  and  acien«> 
ces  tltfoughoitt  the  United  StRleS|  are  poi^Te  proofs  of  the  ta* 
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lenU  ttnd  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  tho 
American  nation*  When  we  look  at  the  history  of  our  country 
from  iu  first  settlement  to  the  present  period,  the  mind  is  filled 
with  wonder  and  astonishment!  In  less  than  two  hundred  years 
a  new  nation  has  arisen  in  the  western  hemiaiphere)  that  bids  f|ar 
ta  riTai  in  knowledge  and  in  consequence  any  other  ancient  or 
modem. 

It  ia  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  examine  the  Tarious  causes 
that  have  accelerated  the  gigantic  but  solid  growth  of  what  has 
been  emphaucally  termed  the  new  vforldl  and  it  is  equally  fo- 
reign from  our  intentions  to  investigate  the  tendency  of  those 
great  political  events  that  have  been  passing  on  the  great  thea- 
tre of  Europe,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  past.  It  may  npt» 
however,  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  consequences  which 
have  resulted  from  the  mad  ambition  of  the  old  governments,' 
have  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  in  this 
coustiy. 

.  It  has  been  long  contended  that  our  political  institutions  are 
not  calculated  to  foster  the  fine  arts,  and  that  the  youth  of  our 
country,  whose  genius  leads  th^m  to  pursue  the  imitative  arts, 
ought  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  instruction  and  patron* 
age.  The  esperience  of  the  (hree  last  annual  exhibitions  has 
completely  refuted  such  opinions,  and  has  proved  to  the  entire 
satis&ction  -of  the  admirers  of  the  arts,  that  our  native  genius 
can  rise  to  excellence  without  the  aid  of  foreign  culture.  The 
general  diffuaion  of  scientific  and  literary  knowledge  throughout 
our  extensive  republic,  has  already  disseminated  a  correct  taste 
for  ail  the  poUshed  productions  of  genius.  The  industry  and 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  are  confined  to  no  particular  section 
of  the  union— prosperity  wd  wealth  are  generally  the  conse« 
quences  of  the  exertions  of  a  free  and  independent  people. 

To  focilitate  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  as  it  were,  into  a  focus  the  various  talents  of  artists, 
and  Philadelphia  from  its  population,  local  situation,  and  public 
bacitutions,  appeared  better  fitted  than  any  other  city  in  the 
union  foftthe  permanent  estabUahment  of  an  Jmeriemn  School  qf 
Jiri:  To  the  exertions  of  the  Society  of  Artisfsof  the  United 
States  (now  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  PennsylTaniai 
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uadftr  the  tide  of  the  <<  Columbian  Societf  of  Artists'*}  wo  «ro 
indebtied  for  the  establishment  of  periodical  exMbitio^f*  The 
iH^ipf  eflfectft  already  produced  bj  those  exhibitions^  have  br  ex* 
ceeded  our  moet  sanguine  expectations.  The  artists,  by  com- 
paring their  works  with  each  other,  and  profiting  by  public  opt* 
naoiif  hare  been  able  fairly  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  theb 
own  productions,  have  rapidly  progressed  in  improvemenif  and 
She  public  haye  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  <fistingulshiog  real 
itterit.  Where  correa  morals,  good  education,  solid  sense,  and 
unTitiated  taste  exist,  public  opinion  must  always  be  correct; 
and  we  ane  proud  to  say,  that  our  city  in  these  respects  is  second 
to  none. 

In  roTiewing  the  third  annual  exhibition,  we  had  no  other 
motive  than  a  desire  to  improve  the  arts,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  utmost  of  our  abilities  to  promote  the  advancement  of  an  es* 
td>lishment  that  promises  soon  to  become  of  great  national  im^ 
portance.  We  are,  however,  aware  that  our  observations  may  give 
offence  to  s^Mne;  but  as  we  are  conscious  of  having  taken  truth 
§ur  a  basis,  we  believe  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
enlightened  and  liberal,  and  the  censure  of  others  cannot  deter 
us  from  the  performance  of  a  public  duty. 

The  intention  of  the  Society'of  Artists  in  establishing  peri- 
odical exhibitions,  was  evidently  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  pto- 
ducdons  of  our  own  country,  to  draw  talena  from  obscurity,  t» 
remove  prejudices  respecting  foreign  productions,  and  finally  to 
establish  a  school  of  our  own.  We  do  not  consider^it  our 
province  to  examine  the  merits  or  defects  of  old  pictures;  but 
as  there  are  some  of  this  description  that  have  been  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  present  exhilHdon,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
(contrary  to  our  wish)  of  making  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

riCTUEB   OALLEXT. 

1.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  LavrencC'^Titiun. 

3.  St.  FranetM  at  Mm  devotions'^YnxLciB  Rixi. 

3,  Chriet  in  the  temple  dieputing  with  the  Jemsh  doei^rs'mm 
Paul  Veronese. 

4;  The  Virgin  ^th  the  it^i.  Chriei  md  Si^Jahn  ^  »rita- 
dou  of  R€«benB>»Peredn. 
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'    5.  SL  J9%efih  with  the  infant  Chnat  in  Mt  «rm*fM^bool  of 
Vandyke. 

6.  7^  re^onciiiaticn  ^f  Jat^k  amd  EmLXh^i^^xcw  flbcacrro. 

r.  Jo90pk  rectindng  from  Art  Woihertj  Stm^nwun,  mnd  thtir 
^0ering9» 

The  dbove  ave  pictures  seieoed  by  an  American  ^otiein«i» 
now  in  Emn/pcy  and  deposited  in  Uie  academy,  witii  the  view  of 
yfomoting  elieiad^aacemeiit  of  the  fine  airs  in  bis  aadve  coyncry. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  a  picture  waslntrodtteed 
aald  to  he  pabted  by  Murriito,  denominated,  «<  Roman  charity.** 
We  understand  it  has  been  purchaaed  ior  ^  large  sum  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts*  Picture  dealers  have- 
fbufid  it  of  great  impoTUnce  fo  attach  long  stories  to  ojd  de- 
fective {Mctttres.  wft  f^e  •/ory  ^ea,  relative  to  M£s  picture,  it 
was  painted  at  least-  three  hundred  years  agOj  has  been  in  1^ 
royal  cabinet  of  Spain  for  several  genemtions,  and  at  last  made  •a 
most  miraculous  escape  through  a  windovf  to  the  United  States. 
It  Is  impossible  for  us  to  &rm  a  correct  opinion  respecting  what 
this  picture  mi^t  have  been:  the  hand  of  time  has  pressed 
'  heavy  upon  it;  and  what  is  worse,  the  huids  of  ignorance  have 
endeavoured  to  mend  it.  //  haa  evid&ntiy  heen  rttoucfied.  The 
drawing,  colouring,  and  effect,  appear  to  have  been  good,  but 
are  now  much  oblitehcted  and  defaced:  the  composition  is  the 
only  part  of  which  we  can  form  a  decided  opinion.  The  artist 
has  treated  the  subject  with  great  delicacy  and  judgment,-  and 
fbe  gixraping  and  general  distribution  of  light  and  shade  is  en- 
vied to  our  unqualified  approbation;  but  its  value  as  a  model  is 
at  least  doubtful,  and  indeed  we  think  that  both  artists^  and  the 
public  appreciate  much  too  highly  the  study  of  defaced  pictures. 
The  object  of  painting  is  to  represent  nature.  Is  natiire  to  b^ 
vitewed  through  the  medium  of  old  cracked  pictures?  we  hope 
not.  Are  we  less  endowed  with  capacity  than  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  artists,  wEo  stucUed  from  nature  alone?  The  Grecians 
had  Bo  old  pictures  to  study  from,  and  yet  they  arrived  at  ^ 
degree  of  eicceQence  In  the  arts  that  stands  unrivalled.  The 
ppsgress  and  improvement  of  the  arts  in  America,  must  net 
adtegcaher  depend  on  foreign  productions.    The  principles  of 

▼Ot.   IX.  R  ' 
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ftrt  are  siinple»  and  well  itnderatood,  and  it  only  requires  ca|Mi- 
cit79  practicei  and  experienoe,  to  make  an  artist  in  anf  country. 

8 .  PoriraU  of  a  geniltmam'^T  .Sully .  This  picture  is  paint- 
ed in  a  different  style  from  the  other  works  of  this  distinguish- 
ed artist,  that  have  come  within  our  observation.  The  contour 
is  hard,  and  the  colouring  unharmonious.  It  is  also  wanting  in 
that  delicacy  and  softness,  that  so  peculiarly  characterise  hta 
works.  This  is  the  only  portrait  of  Mr.  Sully's  in  the  present 
exhibition. 

9.  The  JStatural  Bridge  in  Virgima,^-^T .  Birch.  Is  a  copy 
firoman  English  print,  and  is  certainly  not  the  most  sublime 
work  of  art. 

10.  Portrait  of  a  gentUman.'-^B,  Otis.  It  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  we  notice  the  works  of  this  excellent  artist. 
His  pictures  appear  to  be  painted  with  a  closer  attention  to 
nature,  than  any  other  portraits  in  oil  in  the  room.  His  atti- 
tudes are  however  rather  wanting  in  grace.  We  recommend 
to  Jbim  particularly  the  study  of  elegance  and  dignity  of  expres- 
sion. A  proper  attention  to  these  will  render  his  pictures  first* 
rate  productions. 

1 1.  Teiemaehua  in  the  Uland  of  Calyfiso^"^.  King.  This  is 
a  copy  from  a  picture  by  West,  and  possesses  much  merit. 

16.  Pruit  ^Iffctfw— Raphael  Peale.  This  is  a  most  exquisite 
*  production  of  art,  and  we  sincerely  congratulate  the  artist  on  tke 
effects  already  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  viewing  his  va- 
luable pictures  in  the  present  exhibition.  Before  our  annual  ex- 
hibitions this  artist  was  but  little  known.  The  last  year  he  ex- 
hibited two  pictures  of  still  life,  that  deservedly  drew  the  public 
attention,  and  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  best  judges.  We 
are  extremely  gratified  to  find  that  he  has  directed  his  talents 
to  a  branch  of  the  arts  in  which  he.  appears  to  be  so  well  fitted 
to  excel.  We  recollect  to  have  seen  in  the  famous  collection  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  (that  was  brought  to  London  and  there 
exhibited  in  1790)  two  small  pictures  of  flowers  and  fruit  by  Van 
Os,  that  were  there  sold  for  one  thousand  guineas.  Raphael 
Peale.  has  displayed  talents  so  transcendant  in  subjects  of  still 
'life,  that  with  proper  attention  and  encouragement*  he  wUl|  in 
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cnr  opinioDi  rival  the  first  artists,  ancient  or  modern^  in  that  de* 
partment  of  painting. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  of  our  fire  fended  patrons^  con- 
noisseurs, amateurs,  &c.  that  the  present  exhibition  b  not 
so  good  as  the  two  last.  It  is  unfair  to  withhold  from  the  ar- 
tists a  well»eamed  praise.  We  have  seen  fouiteen  annual  ex* 
hibitioos  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ^d  one  of  the  Incorporated  So- 
Gitty  of  Artists,  in  London;  and  we  are  bold  as  well  as  proud  to 
say,  that  there  were  in  no  one  of  these  celebrated  exhibitiona, 
so  great  a  number  of  pictures  on  this  particular  branch  of  the 
arts  as  those  now  exhibited  by  Raphael  Peale.  We  have  seen 
some  of  the  best  productions  of  art  in  the  world,  and  are  sincere- 
ly of  opinion  that  there  are  some  specimens  of  native  talents 
(which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  hereafter)  exhibited 
by  the  Columbian  Society  of  ArtuU^  i\\dX  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  any  country,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  works  of  living  artists  will  be  duly  appreciated,  and 
the  admirers  of  9tyle^  manner y  is^c*  of  olcl  amoked^  craekedy  and 
patched  pictures,  will  meet  with  that  contempt  which  they  de- 
serve. . 

18.  Skifiwrecked  sailor.-^T.  Birch.  A  grey  picture  with  lit** 
tie  meaning.  * 

24.  The  fiortrait  qf  George  Clinton^  eeq.  late  vice -fir  esident 
rf  the  United  Statee.^-Amts.  This  very  excellent  picture 
was  exhibited  and  much  admired  in  the  last  exhibition.  It  has 
been  since  purchased  from  the  artist,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts. 

25.  Portrait  of  a  gentleman^-^C*  R.  Leslie.  In  reviewing 
the  works  of  this  extraordinary  young  artist,  it  is  but  just  to  re- 
mark, that  he  has  not  yet  reached, his  twentieth  year,  and  that 
it  is  only  two  years  since  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
profession  of  an  artist  The  early  eifusions  of  genius  displayed 
by  joung  Leslie,  in  delineating  theatrical^  characters  from  me- 
mory, were  viewed  with  an  admiration  and  astonishment  that 
few  productions  excite.  His  friends  advised  him  to  visit  Eu- 
rspe  for  improvement.  He  was  accordingly,  agreeably  to  his 
own  urishes,  put  under  Mr«  West.  Placed  under  such  a  master 
much  was  expected,  and  the  excellent  productions  now  ekhibit- 


ed  are  unqueetlonttbly  strong  proofs  of  the  most  exqbiske  talents 
of  our  yoang  American  fainter.  The  rartOHt  specimens  execu* 
ted  bf  him,  preyiotM  to  his  de|>arture  from  this  cotimry,  display- 
ed a  ttst»  so  ehaste,  a  judgment  so  solid,  and  an  imagination  dO 
itne,  that  we  then  gave  it  as  our  decided  opinion  that  C.  ^.  Les- 
lie was  calculated  to  shine  with  distinguished  lustre  in  Che  high- 
eet  department  of  art.  Ont  opinion  is  fullj  confirmed,  that  he 
will  soon  become  one  of  the  first  artists  in  any  country.  The 
picture  before  us  is  probably  his  first  essay  in  pbrtrait  painting, 
and  is  a  very  excellent  production.  Leslie,  however,  appears  to 
possess  all  the  qualifications  to  make  an  historical  painter  of  the 
greatest  emlnenccf  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  dirert  the  attention  of  this  accomplished  and  amiable 
young  artist  from  pursuing  that  department  of  the  fine  arts* 
wherein  he  has  giren  so  many  striking  proofo  of  his  capacity  to 
excel. 

37.  Portrait  of  a  gcntiemanj^^.  Jarvis.  This  is  a  good  Kke- 
ness  of  a  well  known  character  by  a  well  known  artist. 

28.  Portrait  <if  Captain  HuU.^-JGt,  Stuart.'  The  public  were 
highly  gratified  by  viewing  a  striking  likeness  of  one  of  our 
distinguished  naval  heroes  who  first  wrested  the  trident  from 
the  proud  mistress  of  the  ocean,  executed  by  one  of  the  firet 
artists  in  the  world. 

99.  Portrait  of  a  gentleman.^^.  Eikholtz.  This  picture  ie 
the  best  production  that  we  have  seen  from  the  pencil  of  this 
meritorious  artbt.  It  is  an  excellent  likeness;  has  great  expres<» 
sion  and  good  effect.  The  colouring  is  however  rather  too  pur-  . 
pie,  which  gives  a  cold  appearance  to  this  otherwise  excellent 
production. 

34.  Musidora  bathing — ^C.  R.  Leslie.  This  is  a  beftuttful  c<^ 
from  a  picture  by  West. 

35.  Land^ca/ie. — ^T.  Birch.  This  little  picture  might  more 
properly  be  celled  9l  portrait  of  a  tree,  as  that  object  occupies 
nearly  all  the  space.  It  is  very  well  painted,  and  appears  to  be 
studied  from  nature. 

35.  /'ruir.— Raphael  Peale.  We  hare  already  spoken  gene* 
rally  of  the  works  of  this  artist,  as  pictures  of  uncommon  me* 
rits  some  of  them,  however,  are  not  without  defects.  The  iiidi» 
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Tldual  objects  in  this  |iictiire  are  represented  with  great  trutli. 
There  appears  however  a  deftciencf  in  perspective;  it  has  tOe 
much  the  appearance  of  what  painters  call  a  Hrdt^eyt  view.  We 
recommend  particularly  to  ths  attention  of  this  artist  the  neces- 
sity oi  foretkoriening^  ^d  to  make  his  back-grounds  more  sub* 
servient  to  the  principal  objects^  and  also  to  make  such  arrange-^ 
ment  in  the  grouping  as  will  best  comport  with  the  harmony 
of  the  whole;  and  to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  in  the  form»- 
tion  of  his  groups,  to  make  the  natural  colours  of  the  objects  re- 
presented assist  in  the  general  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 

3fi.  Ttnon  qf  JtkeuB*'^^.  R.  LesHe.  This  is  an  original 
production,  and  displays  great  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  art;  the  drawing  is  correct,  and  the  anatomy  well  understood; 
.die  character,  expression,  and  general  effect  of  the  whole  iai  elt- 
cellent;  the  drapery  is  flowing  and  graceful;  the  colouring  of  the 
fic9h^  particularly  the  parts  in  shadow,  has  however  rather  *a 
leaden  hue,  probably  owing  to  the"  red  and  purple  tints  in  the 
drapery.  Had  the  artist  made  use  of  yellow  and  blue,  it  would 
have  added  much  to  the  harmony,  without  interfering  in  any 
manner  with  the  general  effect  of  this  interesting  picture. 

41.  J9a///r>i«-CaldwelU  Battle 9  are  difficult  subjects  to  fiaints 
much  depends  on  the  imagination.  .  This  artist,  in  ao  arduous 
mn  undertaking,  has  shown  considerable  talents. 

42,  Srorin.-^Vignier.  This  little  picture  appears  to  be 
copied  from  a  Flemish  master,  and  has  considerable  merit. 

44,  Engagement  between  the  Constitution  and  Guerriere. 
This  picture  is  smoothly  painted;  but  is  deficient  in  drawing,  ef- 
fect, and  essential  parts  of  the  art. 

47.  Portrait  of  a  gentleman.'^B.  Otis.  Having  already 
spoken  of  this  painter  as  an  artist  of  excellent  talents,  we  do 
not  cofisder  it  necessary  to  particularize  every  individual  picture 
of  his  in  the  present  exhibition.  The  expression,  colouring  and 
effect  of  this  picture  a^e  extremely  natural*  In  comparing  the 
portraits  of  this  artist  with  each  other,  we  find  that  he  has  paid 
the  strictest  attendon,  both  to  the  complexion  and  character,  and 
what  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice,  he  has  no  manner.  His 
pictures  differ  so  much  in  appearance,  as  to  impress  the  idea  of 
their  being  executed  by  different  artists,  and  is  to  us  a  convin- 
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66.  Portrait  mf  hi9  fatker'^YU^mhtsffudd.  Peak;  The  clMf«€« 
ter  of  thii  painter  has  been  long  eetaUbhedas  aa  artist  of  gteat 
«intiieiice,  and  this  piet^re  detects  noihiag  from  hie  well^eara* 
ed  fame:  it  is  painted  with  great  d^iskn  and  much  knswledge 
of  art|  and  is.  In  our  opinion,  one  of  hb  best  portraits  that  we 
luye  leen. 

69,  ForiraH.  V  a  genHtman^iOkeB  Peale«  TUa  is  a  moot 
excellent  old  head*  correctiy  drawn  arid  well  coloured)  willi  verf 
good  effect. 

Portrait  of  a  irndtf^^na  number  affixod)««James  Peale.  This 
pictiare has  been  much  admired  for eaaeand  grace.  In  the  geac- 
ral  execution  the  artist  has  displayed  much  talent. 

Portraii9  •/  a  lady  and  g€ntiemunmm(uQ  nnmbevs  affised)««.> 
B»  Trott.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  portraita  of  men 
and  woniens  but  itia  seldesny  very  seldom,  th«t  we  see  any  thing 
idHKt  looks  like  ladies  or  gendemeo.  We  are  noacquaintexl  with 
tlHD  oant  of 'paitters^vwvre  know  nothing  of  their  «i/ii«r  tontM^  tar* 
stmtion  timte^  goiden^  irazenf  ieaden  and  iron  hwe^^^^me  have,  how- 
wter^  c^m|wuped  the  best  works  of  the -most  dietinguished  «Ttft«i 
with  eneh  other,  and  with  the  only  true  atandard,  NATonfe,  and 
we  Slave  fottnd  them  all  defective. 

Actuated  equally  by  n  sincere  iov«  of  triitb,  and  a  detestaHom 
of  fulsome  paaegyriCr  we  are  deurous  only  to  *^  render  unto  Ce- 
aar  the^ilangs  t^at  are  Cesar'a.'*  The  characterof  Mr.  Trott,  aa 
a  first-rate  miniature  painter,  has  been  long«stabIislied«  the  two 
portraits  now  exhibil^dby  him,  have  called  forth  the  unqualified 
^approbation  of  thouaands;  and  artists,  aa  well  as  amateiurs,  have 
willingly  joined  in  the  general  Mid  welL4eserved  pxaite.  These 
jniniatures  produce  a  sort  of  magical  effect:  in  viewii^  them 
we  forget  that  we  are  looking  at  small  picture^  and  believe  we 
really  see  the  living  originals.  For  character,  truth  of  drawing, 
colouring,  and  effect,  they  challenge  competatipn;  and  we  aire 
^cerely  of  opinion  that  they  are  equal  (perhaps  superior}  to 
works  of  the  most  distinguished  artiats  in  Europe.  We  have 
studied,  with  some  attenUon,  the  best  portraiu  of  Vandyke, 
Reynolds,  Stuart,  Romney,  and  Lawrence:  their  pictures  exhibit 
human  nature  di^ified:  they  have  painted  wul  as  well  as  body. 
Our  love  of  truth,  as  well  as  a  deure  to  do  justice  to  distinguished 
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■leritt  demaiuis  of  us  c«ii<ti41y  and  frankly  to  declare,  that  the 
piciurea  of  Trott  are  worthy  of  being:  ranked  with  the  worka  of 
Uioae  celebrated  arttata. 

To  represent  any  object^  natural  or  artificial,  with  accaraqrt 
i»  a  matter  ao  difficult,  that  any  proficiency  in  the  art  of  deiinea» 
tioD  attracta  our  attention.  There  are,  however,  certain  math^* 
matical  rules,  aided  by  various  raachinea,  that  enable  the  portrait 
fiauiter  to  aacettain  the  proporttona  and  distance  of  the  leading 
isalurea  of  any  objea;  and  with  industry,,  without  a  particle  of 
gemus,  he  may  acquire  coaaidenOile  fione  aa  a  mere  faee^paimtr. 
The  dhuptf  distance,  and  ev^n  colour  of  the  human  features,  with 
studied  attitudea,  are  but  of  little  moment  without  the  mind^  or 
what  ia  generally  denominated  character.  We  know  but  little 
•f  practical  painting;  but  from  an  unrenaitted  attention  and  love 
for  the  arts,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  none  but  a  auperior  genius 
can  be  a  superior  artist.  To  paint  a  portrait,  aif^,  /mm,  and 
/•rsM/,  reqmrea  but  little  talent;  but  to  paint  with  M«r,  dignitff 
and  ejg/krtmioih  ^ad  to  generalize  the  character,  requires  adl  the 
energies  of  a  superior  mind.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  every  stu^ 
p\d  €aol,  wbo  is  rich,  may  have  a  portrait  of  himself;  but  it  ia 
equally  true,  that  the  stupid  are  often  rendered  more  so,  by  thf 
ignorance  and  stupidity  of  some  painters.  We  have  seen  many 
of  Stuart'a  pictures  where  the  living  originals  did  not  appear 
to  be  overburdened  with  sense;  but  in  no  instance  have  we  seen 
his  portraits  wanting  in  dignity  and  expression. 

We  hare  lately  seen,  in  a  morning  paper,  aome  very  illiberal 
remarks  on  miniature  painting,  written  evidently  with  a  view  to 
bring  that  very  pleasing  and  important  branch  of  the  arts  into 
contempt;  we  have  also  seen  an  article  written  in  reply,  the 
writer  of  which  has  displayed  so  much  talent,  and  has  treated  the 
subject  in  a  style  so  masterly -and  appropriate,*  that  we  have. 
conaidMred  it  of  importance  to  introduce  it,  as  it  perfectly 
corresponds  with  our  own  obsen^tions  on  portrait  painting  in 
general. 

••Paint  by  the  acre,  let  your  canvass  spreid 
Broad  as  tiie  mainsail  of  a  uuui  of  war; 
Tour  whale  should  cat  up  every  other  head, 
Just  as  tbe  ton  licks  up  each  soeakuig  •tart^^-'AMr  Pmdm» 
vol..  II.  s 
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<<  The  writer  of  an  «article,  in  a  morning  paper,  on  the  lam 
exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  ArtSi  in  adopting  an  opimoft 
that  pictures  are  onfy  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  else,  seema 
to  have  takisn  the  above  ludicrous  couplet  of  the  fiacetious  Peter 
Pindar  as  a  bet,  and  proceeds  ^pon  his  premises  accbcdingly. 
After  speaking  of  several  painters  and  their  works,  with  which 
^we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  place,  he  tells  us  ^  two  mjniatut» 
pictures,  by  Tn^t,  attracted  unusual  attention  and  adjuration/ • 
Tlauering,  imUedj  would  this  appear  to  Mr*  Trott:  but  mark  the 
sequel;  and  wonder  not  that  two  such  fieuy  things  should  obtain 
'  praises-it  was  the  praise  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  nowise  ver- 
sed in  the  dark  mysteries  of  painting;  but  with  the  eyes  that  God  . 
has  given  them,  and  unacquainted  with  the  jargon  and  technical 
terms  of  art,  guided  only  by  the  spontaneous  and  unsophisticated 
^tm9»«  of  nature— Hhey,  with  an  unbecoming  boldnesa,  dare  to 
look. and  judge  iar  themseivesl    If  Mr.  Trott  could  be.  pleased 
with  the  praise  of  people  of  this  kind,  he  seems  to  have  some 
cause  for  gratulation;  but,  alas!  even  that  pleasure  is  of  short 
duratiotn.    Ere  he  can  taste  of.  the  temperate  cup,.the  writer  of 
the  article,  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  like  another  don  Pedro 
positive,  is  ready  with  his  wand  to  dash  it  from  his  lipsl     We 
shall  now  quote  the  paragraph  of  the  writer:    *^  The  number  of 
miniaturesloe^was  less  than  formerly;  but  some  of  ^em  were 
certainly  in  the  highest  style  of  excellence.    Two,  by  Trott,  at- 
tracted universal  attention  and  admiration*    After  all,  howeYer, 
this  branch  of  the  art  is  so  petty,  so  like  teacup  painting,  Xhat 
it  is  a  pity  so  much  talent  as  Mr,  Trott  possesses  should  be  wasted 
upon  it:  indeed  some  of  the  French  china  surpasses  it  in  delica* 
cy,  in  colouring,  and  in  expense—it  should  be  the  employment 
of  little  misses,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world  is  practised  by  wo* 
men.    The  artist,  however  meritorious,  is  but  a  mere  cphemcr 
ron  to  provide  presents  for  lovers,  and  ornaments  for  the  toilet, 
which  are  thrown  into  some  obscure  drawer  when  the  lover  cools 
or  the  fashion  changes:  neither  his  work  nor  his  repuution  havi^ 
any  permanent  existence.''    Such  is  the  language;  I  hope»  how* 
ever,  not  the  ofdnion  of  the  writer,  upon  that  branch  of  the  art 
called  miniature  painting.    We  hope  to  be  forgiven  if  we  shoul4 
dwell  longer  upon  the  examinatioii  o£  this  article  than  at  firsfr 
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ilght  woirid  appear  necessary. '  To  painters,  and  those  really  ac- 
quainted with  the  difficulties  and  relative  merits'  of  the  art,  it 
'wwM  be  unnecessary  to  explain:  in  fact,  we  do  not  know  but 
in  that  case  it  would  be  more  absurd  than  the  thing  we  are  about 
to  analyse.    To  them  at  first  blush  it  must  carry  so  much  ab« 
surdity  upon  the  face  of  it«  that  although  they  might  feel  a  mo- 
mentary Indignation  at  the  boldness  and  absurdity  of  the  author, 
it  would  'soon  give  way  to  feelings  of  a  more  mixed  and  pfeasant 
land,  and  finally  terminate  in  an  involuntary  burst  of  laughter. 
*^  After  endeavouring  to  convince  us  of  the  total  insignificant 
cy  of  miniaMre  painting,  and  that  he  has  seen  teacups  more 
beautiful  and  more  expensive;  to  reduce  it,  as  he  thinks,  still 
lower,  and  place  it  in  the  most  degrading  light,  he  tells  us  that 
in  some  parta  of  the  world  it  is  even  practised  by  women.    «  Grant 
ne  patience,  Heaven!*'  what  a  satire  upon  this  your  <<  last  best 
giftr*   Womanl— and  what  is  not  woman  caplc  of,  where  talent 
md  virtue  ate  required,  that  man  can  do?    For  our  part,  vfc  be- 
Seve  them  possessed  of  every  excellence,  and  every  virtue,  that 
adorns  human  nature.    The  names  of  KaufTman,  Le  BruHi  and 
many  others,  attest  their  skill  and  excellence  in  the  art  of  paint* 
iDg;  whilst  the  page  of  history  records  the  names  of  thousands, 
who  have  excelled  in  every  branch  of  art  and  of  learning.   There 
it  at  present  a  lady  in  England  who  paints  miniature  pictures  on 
ivory,  which  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  she  has  received' 
die  snm  of  wii  hundrrd  guinea  for  a  single  portrait.    *  What 
vandaU  they  must  be  in  England—we  suppose  it  is  the  same 
in  Fnnce'— to  give  so  much  money  for  such  a /leity  thing.    They 
never  can  have  seen  those  beautiful  teacupa  mentioned  by  the 
wrifcerl    But  after  all,  portraits  might  be  painted  on  teacups,  and 
very  well  paitited  too;  but  in  that  case  the  cup  must  be  square 
or  it  would  destroy  the  picture— this  admitted,  however,  we  see 
DO  reason  why  teacups,  <*  arranged  in  goodly  row,"  on  the  man* 
tfepiece,  with  a  poi^rait  on  each,  should  not  have  as  good  an  ef- 
fect as  many  pictures  have  that  are*  stuck  against  the  wall;  be- 
ddee  what  amusement  it  would  afford  the  ladies  while  taking 
al*  irtiat  an  opportunity  while  sipping  the  balmy  beverage,  and 
their  pictured  friends  in  the  face,  of  descanting  on  the 
\  and  amiable  qualities  of  the  originals!     The  writer  next 
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proceeds  to  ttll  H*,  ''that  the  artist  isamereepheineronto[>r6» 
tide  pretenu  for  lovers  and  emamciita  for  the  toilet,  kc.  fco. 
that  when  the  lover  cools  or  the  fMbion  changes  they  are  threvn 
away  or  thought  of  no  more."  What  a  mortifying  thing  to  ba« 
cheiors,  who  ever  intend  getting  married,  to  be  told  that  not  onlf 
lore  but  ev^  friendship  subsides  so  aooQ  after  the  nuptial  tiei 
It  certainly  infers  this,  for  even  common  fiHendship  would  in- 
duce them  to  look  on  the  picture  with  complacency,  to  say  no« 
thing  of  common  taste,  which  w^uld  preserve  thepicture^  if  well 
executed,  whether  the  original  was  regarded  or  even  Known. 
But  our  friend  and  well-wisher,  for  we  will  presume  you  to  be 
ao,  suffer  us  to  tell  you,  you  have  not  hit  on  the  ri^fht  cause  why 
miniature  fdctnres  are  so  soon  thrown  away  after  marriage.  If 
h  be  the  case,  as  you  assert,  the  reason  then  is,  thatninety*nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  common  run  of  miniature  pictures  are 
not  at  aU  like  the  originals,  and  have  likewise  as  little  to  recotii- 
mend  them,  as  works  of  art,  as  the  pictures  on  your  china  cups« 
We  will  now  inform  you,  as  you  certainly  appear  to  be  ignoranti 
what  a  good  miniature  picture  is;  what  are  its  meritSi  uid  how 
It  is  appreciated  by  every  one  who  has  a  particle  of  taste.  A 
good  miniature  picture  should  have  the  same  appearance  that  the 
best  oil  portrait,  painted  large  as  life,  produces  when  viewed 
through  a  diminishing  glass.  The  miniature,  painter  requires 
the  same  knowledge  of  the  art  that  the  best  portrait  punter  pde* 
sessesi  but  as  he  has  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  so  small  a 
compass,  he  has  more  di£Eicttlties  to  encounter  in  the  execution 
than  the  oil  painter  has,  and  much  more  time  is  required  ibr  the 
completion.  In  the  city  of  London  thei^  are,  perhaps,  five  bun* 
dred  miniature  painters,  and  not  more  than  four  or  half  a  dozen 
individuals  among  them  who  excel.  The  number  serves  to  show 
how  generally  pleasing  this  branch  of  the  art  is.  The  few  that 
excel  gives  the  reason  why  apptfently  so  high  a  price  is  paid  for 
a  good  miniature  picture.  Miniature  pictures  have  manyadvan* 
tages  over  portraits  large  as.  life.  In  many  cases  we  cannot 
help  looking  upon  large  portraits  as  an  ostentatious  display  of 
self-love:  a  ininiature  picture  may  be  incased  or  it  may  be  hong 
upi  the  portrait  is  constantly  staring  from  the  wall.  For  our 
part  we  would  not  wish  the  portraits  of  our  fHends  constant'* 
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If  before  us-Mliere  are  timet  when  we  would  retire  to  iiold 
feilent  but  pleasing  oonverte  with  them  in  the  persons  of  their 
liictures.  In  Europe}  among  the  rich  and  the  noble,  miniature 
pictures  are  exceedingly  valued;  and  as  the  writer  of  the  articio 
«n  which  we  are  commenting  might  say^  thef  are  put  in  tho 
<«high  places.*'  A  man  might  have  his  wholt  Ihie  of  anceslori 
preserved  in  miniature  in  a  small  cabinet  (no  unpleasing  thought!) 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  hav^  large  pictures  of  them. 
Even  the  writer  just  alluded  to,  when  the  all^sweefNng  hand  of 
time  shall  consign  his  body  to  the  grave,  and  his  portrait  to  the 
garret«*«haU  *  take  at  once  the  fioei  and  the  90nf*  and  bury  him 
and  his  works  in  oblivion««4$ven  he  might  live  some  time  in  the 
memory  of  many  people  by  the  aid  of  a  well-painted  miniature 
picture/' 

75.  Children  and  Bfi66/e.— C.  King. 

"  Pluloiophertj  like  chUdfeD,  Kmietines  cboote» 
**  To  chsie  the  bubble  and  die  substance  Ioom." 

This  picture  is  entitled  to  much  praise.  The  subject  is  fancU 
ibi  and  executed  with  conuderable  judgment:  there  are  some 
parts,  especially  the  cat  on  the  taMe  looking  up  at  the  bubble, 
that  aitraeted  our  attentions  we  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe 
thai  thd  artist  has  laboured  more  on  this  picture  than  was  neces- 
sary ,^particularly  the  colouring. 

87.  Porindt  ^a  ywtng  iady  wiih  a  /terror.— J.  WorrelK 
There  is  sometliing  about  the  works  of  this  young  artist  that 
promise  much  of  future  excellence:  although  defective  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  mechanical' parts  of  the  art,  his  ptctmes  ne- 
vertheless possess  much  character,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  with 
proper  application,  Mr.  Worrell  will  attract  distinguished  notice 
as  an  artist. 

9S.  Deatk  ^  JmHum  Ciriar^from  Wfest.)— J.  Paul.  This 
lecture  was  painted  many  years  ago  when  the  artist  was  very 
young.  It  was  taken  from  a  print  after  West.  The  figures  are 
large  and  painted  with  great  truth.  From  the  excellence  of 
tUs  early  production  of  Mr.  Paul's,  we  are  inclined  to  bolieve 
that  had  be  turned  his  attention  to  historical  instead  of  portrait 
paiadng,  he  would  have  ranked  very  high  in  the  highest  depart- 
aeDtoftheafta. 
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96.  DcMign  f^, a  grand  national  monument  conunemorative  qf 
the  UimtrioM  fTatAn^rom— William  Striokiaad.  In  this  da- 
iign  the  artist  has  displaced  much  tastei  as  well  as  a  comot 
knoi^ledge  of  architecture.  He  has  also  di^ilayvd  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  perspectm;  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  excellent.  The  time  is  perhaps  not  rerf  distant  when 
the  Tiews  of  the  architect  will  be  realised.  f^^^M  departed  Jieroea 
who  have  fought  and  fiillenin  defence  of  our  independence,  de- 
serve to  hare  their  fame  handed  down  to  the  latest  posteritf  t  ^ 
monuments  worthy  of  the  glorious  actions  they  have  achieved.  - 
Portrait  of  Mrk.  MaiUon^  modelled  in  colour^-^,  M.  Miller. 
The  artist  is  entitled  to  much  praise;  the  likeness  is  correctf  and 
executed  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Mr.  Miller  has  exhibited 
•n  the  present  occasion,  a  great  irariety  of  specimens  of  model- 
ling, which  have  very  justly  attracted  the  notic^  of  the  admirers 
of  a  very  difficult  and  very  important  branch  of  the  fine  arts. 

.119.  Band  Fiddler — J.  L.  KrimmelL  This  beautiful  litde 
picture  is  a  copy  from  an  English  print,  engraved  by  Bumet» 
from  an  original  picture  of  the  same  size,  by  the  celebrated 
Wilkie*  Although  the  dcsdgn,  composition  and  effect  c^  this 
picture  are  not  the  productions  of  pur  young  artist,  yet  we  must 
five  him  great  credit  for  lus  beautiful  and  harmonious  colouring,  • 
and  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  preserved  the  char 
racter  of  the  original.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass  over  this 
copy  without  noticing  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  originid. 
The  subject  is  one  of  those  that  daily  occur  in  the.  simple  walka 
of  common  lifs;  it  is  delineated  with  truth  and  elegance,  and  ex- 
hibits without  affectation,  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  domesiito. 
life— ^he  scene  is  the  inside  of  a  cotti^e— the  blind  fiddler  is  re* 
presented  seated  and  beating  time  to  his  music,  and  his  whole  soul 
appears  fixed  on  the  subject.  His  family,  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  two  children,  appear  but  little  affected  by  the. variety  of  hts^ 
sounds.  The  boy  warming  himself  at  the  fire  seema  to  Jeei- 
more  from  the  effects  of  cold  than  the  music— the  family  of  the 
house,  old  and  youngs  are  sensibly  affected  with  the  scene,  and. 
visible  expression  of  pleasure  is  on  the  countenances  of  all;  even. 
Ihe  dog  turns  his  ear  towards  the  fiddler  and  seems  pleased  witl)^ 
the  harmony  qf  pounds.    The  mistress  of  the  house  is  seated' 
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near  tke  centre  of  the  floor,  with  an,  in&nt  on  her  knee  that  ap- 
|»eara  electrified,  and  springing  towards  its  father,  who  stands . 
opposite  with  his  arms  extended  in  the  act  of  snapping  his 
thvmfas  and  fingers,  and  his  attention  seems  eqnallf  divided,  be** 
tween  the  infisnt  and  the  musio-two  little  guds  stand  before 
their  moifaer  with  their  eyes  riveted  on  the  musical  guest-«« 
tof  aboot  ten  years  of  age,  unobsenred  by  any  but  the  servant 
maid,  is  busily  employed  with  a  pair  of  bellows  and  a  stick  in 
imitstion  of  the  fiddler,  and  a  rude  drawing  stuck  on  the  doOr 
beUndhim,  shows  that  he  has  a  genius  for  the  imitatiTe  arts«* 
a  fine  old  man  who  fi>rms  the  4:entre  of  this  admirable  group 
appears  to  be  a  grandfather  in'  the  family,  is  standing  with  his 
hack  lo  the  fire,  sedately  viewing  with  fixed  marks  of  gratifica- 
tion the  pleasing  scene  before  him.  The  appearance  of  clean*" 
Uaess  an4  comfort  are  here  fully  displayed.*  The  various  im- 
plements of  industry  comUne  to  form  this  exquisite  production 
or  art;  and  the  head  of  a  clergyman  and  a  bible  on  the  nuoitle* 
pieccy  is  a  proof  that  the  painter  conceived  that  religion  was  es* 
seatial  to  human  happiness.  Mr.  Wilkie  may  be  considered 
the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  painting— Jie  appears  to  have 
€0|tted  nature  very  closely,  without  her  deformities:  he  has  given 
all  the  character  and  finish  of  Tcnifn  without  his  vulgarities. 
His  pictures  are  equally  interesting  to  the  learned  and  ignorant 
'--they  are  faithful,  chaste,  and  dignified  representations  of  na- 
ture, conveying  at  the  same  time  pleasure  and  instruction.  , 

Mr.  Wilkie  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  is  only  thirty-fi^e  years 
of  agCf  and  according  to  the  best  information  we  can  collect,  he 
kaa  never  been  in  France  or  Italy •    He  has  acquired  a  know- 
ledge ef  his  profession  by  his  own  exertions  alone«   We  have 
been  thus  particular  relative  to  this  ardst,  because  we  believe 
ya  school  of  painting  is  well  fiued  for  our  republican  manners  and 
ki^iu,  and  more  likely  than  igiy  other  to  be  appreciated  at  pre- 
sent. Instead  of  mounting  on  the  wings  of  imagination  and  as-' 
ccoding  into  the  regions  of /oncy,  our  arusts  may  exercise  their 
Sdents  to  more  advantage  by  representing  real  objecto.    There 
%i  a  simplicity  about  this  charming  and  refined  production  of  Wilr 
kie,  which  entitles  him,  in  our  opinion,  to  hold  that  rank  as  m 
wkich  Goldsmith  holds  aa^a  poet  and  jsn  author. 


UO    .         THIRD  ANNUAL  X&HIfilTKll^. 

180.  QuUting  i^ro^.-«J.  L>  KrinuneU.  ThU  is  mi  orig 
.and  Terjr  ezcelleot  yictnre,  uid  was  no  dottbt  intended  as  a  < 
panioa  to  his  copy  of  Wilkie's  blind  fiddler.  Tbcougbout  Uie  whole 
of.  this  charming  and  very  interesting  subject  we  can  perceiYO 
strong  marks  of  the  genius  of  th^  painter^  The  composiiUMif 
dimwingi  colouring  and  effect,  display  infuch  knowledgoof  cho 
true  principles,  of  art:  the  style  is  evidently  his  own.  Mr.Knm^ 
mell  is  a  pupil  in  the  nchooi  ^^taiure,  and  he  has  IdrMdy  givMi 
mfiicient  proofs  that  lie  has  not  studied  in  nun*  Hie  figuxeo 
are  graceful,  easy,  and  well  drawn.  On  first  viewing  this  picture 
we  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  objecu  were  rather  crowds 
ed;  but  on  mature  consideration,  we  changed  our  opitnoo. 
The  subject  reprOsents  a  sort  of  eutertainment,  or  tea^fioriy  and 
dmnet^  given  at  the  close  of  what  is  called  a  qmlHng  froUe.  It 
is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  a  small  room  would  not  only  bo 
fbll,  but  crowded,  and  that  every  thing  wanted  on  the  occasioo 
would  be  in  requisition— -the  tea-cups,  tec.  are  placed  on  a  small 
tray  close  together  (evidently  for  the  want  of  a  larger.)  The 
bustle  throughout  this  entertaining  scene  b  very  virible,-  an^ 
managed  by  the  artist  with  great  dexterity.  The  subject  is  ^ 
good  and  executed  with  great  judgment,  and  if  Mr.  Krimmefi 
only  perseveres  in  the  path  he  has  chosen,  we  are  decidedly  of 
ophiion  that  his  labours  arid  talents  will  contribute  lately  to- 
wards giving  a  character  to  the  arts  in  our  own  country. 

123.  Engagement  between  the  ftrivateer  tchconer  Cornet^  cafi^ 
t4dn  BoyUi  of  Baltimore^  and  a  Portuguese  9loofi  of  var  and 
three>Englhh  veiseU  under  her  coRToy.— James  Peale,  junior. 
This  picture  is  painted  with  great  spint,  and  certidnly  does 
much  credit  to  the  young  artist.  The  story  is  well  told:  the 
objects  easy  and  natural.  The  effect  produced  by  the^r<r  and 
9tnokej  blended  with  moonlight^  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  is  to 
us  a  proof  that  the  painter  is  no  common  observer  of  nature. 

▲VTiquX   SALOON. 

We  regret  that  die  close  of  the  exhibition  would  not  permk 
us  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  numerous  and  Very  excellent  produc- 
tions exhibited  in  this  room.  There  are  two  beautiful  busts  ift 
marble  by  Ceracchi.    Several  excellent  models  by  Rush.    A 


anmber  of  masterly  drawings  in  colours  by  the  late  Mr«  Beck. 
M«  Baratett  has  exhibited  a  drawing  iri^a  new  style.  It  Yeprt^ 
aents  the  inside  view  of  Oliver  Erans's  founderyt  md  appeara^ 
to  be  done  with  a  kind  of  black  chalk,  and  has  a  fine  effeet^M^ 
Mr*  Wood  has  disi>layed  much  talent  in  a  number  of  ponrsitt 
In  water  cotoars;  and  Mr.  Miller  baa  dbo  shown  much  know* 
Mgo  in  a  great  variBty  of  models.  There  aro  twobeaotifcl 
drawings,  in  Indian-ink,  by  Kearney,  representing  the  engage* 
ments  between  the  Waafi  and  Frolie  and  Hornet  mnd  Pcae^tk^ 
executed  with  more  fi*eedom  and  taste  than  any  pictures  on  the 
same  subject  that  we  have  seen.  Among  the  numiier  of  ex* 
cellent  productions  that  fill  this  room,  we  cannot  pass  over  a 
beautiful  fiaintmg  on  velvet  by  Mrs.  Jones-^we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  labours  of  this  female  artist  will  be  duly  appreciated 
by  theAaaerican  fair.   ' 

M, 


CBiriOIBftf^FOft  THE  FORT  FQUO. 

CUtf  TABULIS  ANIMUM  CENSOBIS  SUMET  HONESTL-^Hon 

Janiofs  laeiadiBg  letlera  by  the  same  writer,  under  other  sigaatotes  (aoW 
Artt  coUeelsd:)  To  vtueh  sre  added,  his  confidential  cdvrespoodence  with 
Mr.  Wilkes,  sod  his  private  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  3.  Woodfsll:  with 
a  preliminary  euay^  notes,  fac-timilet,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  Brad^nrd  and  la- 
akeep,  I%iladelphia. 

Tsi  author  of  these  letters  haa  had  the  good  fortune  rt« 
•erved  to  but  few  prophets  of  witnessing  the  accomplishment  of 
^B  own  predictions.  When  in  a  moment  of  triumph  be  foretold^ 
dbout  forty  yeai^  ago,  that  the  <«  Bible  and  Junius  would  btf  Jfead 
vben  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  were  forgotten,"  his  most 
sanguine  hot>es  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  the  fact,  that  on 
this  side  o^  the  Atlantic  there  is  scarcely  a  single  work  in  the 
Ugher  branches  of  literature  more  generally  known  and  read 
than  tlie  Letters  of  Junius..  Yet  generally  circulated  and  admired 
aa  they  aire»  the  ordinary  editions  of  Junius'a  letters  are  ia>thf : 
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highest  degree  uosatisfftctory.  They  begin  aiid  end  abntptlf; 
they  dbntain  no  good  account  of  the  state  of  politics  which  pre- 
ceded the  appearance  of  Junius;  the  mode  in  which  he  first  an« 
nounced  himself  to  the  ptiblicf  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  hb 
popularity;  no  explanation  of  many  allusions  to  obscure  personsi 
to  obsolete  topics^  or  local  informations  in  short)  the  liiminoaft 
path  of  Junius  was  surrounded  not  merely  by  the  factitious 
darkness  which  he  himself  created,  but  by  a  thousand  shades 
which  were  every  day  thickening  over  his  course.  All  these  ia- 
xdnveniences  have  been  remedied  by  the  present  edition,  which  * 
is  unquestionably  the  best  in  every  respect  which  has  hitherto 
appeared,  and  which,  though  something  is  still  left  to  desire, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  very  curious  and  inter^tiog  matter.  . 

The  publisher  of  the  work  is  understood  to  be  the  son  of 
Mr.  H.  S<  Woodfall,  the  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  in 
which  the  letters  of  Junius  originally  appeared,  who  must  ne- 
cessarily have  possessed  much  information  with  regard  to  his 
.  distinguished  correspondent,  besides  having  many  of  his  private 
letters.  The  edition  is  therefore  from  the  purest  source:  it  con- 
sists of  a  preliminary  essay  on  the  character  and  authorship  of 
the  letters;  a  collection  of  private  letlera  from  Junius  to  Wood- 
fall,  and  the  private  correspondence  between  Junius  and  Wilkes. 
Then  follow  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  a  collection  of  miscella- 
neous letters  from  the  same  pen  under  different  signatures*  The 
great  and  universal  circulation  of  these  letters  would  render  any' 
remarks  from  us  on  the  character  of  Junius,  or  his  peculiar  style, 
perfectly  superfluous;  and  we  shall  therefore  render  this  notice 
much  more  profitable,  to  our  readers,  by  presenting  to  theni^^in 
a  condensed  form,  the  most  valuable  matter  contained  under  each, 
of  the  above  heads. 

The  first  appearance  and  the  progress  of  Junius,  with  the 
termination  of  his  labours,  is  thus  described  in  the  prelimioar^ 
essay. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  April,  in  the  year  1767,  that  the  Ute  Mr.  H.  S, 
Woodfall,  received,  amidst  other  letters  from  a  ^reat  number  of  correspon. 
dents  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Which  he  was  the  proprietor^ 
the  first  public  address  of  this  celebrated  writer.    He  had  not  then  assumed 
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the  lULioe,  or  nther  written  under  the  signature  of  Junius;  nor  did  he  alwayi 
indeed  assume  a  signature  of  any  kind.  When  he  did  so,  however,  his  signa- 
ture wasdirersified,  and  tbechief  of  them  were  Mnelhon  and  Atticus,  Lud* 
us,  Junius  and  Bnitus.  Under  the  first  he  sarcastically  opposed  the  minis* 
try  upon  the  subject  of  the  Nullum  Tempus  bill,  which  involTedthe  celebra- 
ted  dispute  concerning  the  transfer  on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  the  duke  of 
Fortland^s  estate  of  the  forest  of  Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and  castle  of 
Carlisle,  to  sir  James  Lowther,  son-in-law  of  lord  Bute,  upon  the  plea  that 
these  lands,  wliich  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  bad  not  been  duly  speci- 
fied in  king  William's  grant  of  them  to  the  PortUnd  family;  and  that  hence, 
ahfaough  they  had  been  in  the  Portland  family  for  nearly  seventy  years, 
they  of  right  bekmged  to  the  crown  still.  The  letters  signed  Atticu*  and 
Brutus  relate  chiefiy  to  the  growing  disputes  with  tlie  American  colonies: 
and  those  subscribed  Lucius  exclusively  to  the  outrageous  dismission  of  sir 
Jeffrey  Amherst  irom  his  post  of  governor  of  Virginia. 

The  name  of  Mnemon  seems  to  have  been  merely  taken  up  at  hazard. 
That  of  Atticoa  was  unquestionably  assumed  from  the  author's  own  opinion  of 
titf  purity  of  his  style,  an  opinion  in  which  the  public  universally  concurred; 
and  the  three  remaining  signatures  of  Lucius,  Junius,  and  Brutus  were  obvi- 
ously deduced  from  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Roman 
jwtriot,  who  united  these  three  names  in  his  own. 

There  were  also  a  variety  of  other  names  occasionally  assumed  by  this 
fertile  political  writer,  to  answer  particular  purposes,- or  more  completely  to 
conceal  himself,  and  carry  forward  his  extensive  design.  That  of  Philo-Jo- 
nhis,  he  has  avowed  to  the  public,  in  the  authorised  edition  of  the  Letters  of 
JvMivs:  but  besides  this^  they  have  yet  to  recognize  him  under  the  mask  of 
Foplicola,  Doroitian,  Vindes,  and  a  variety  of  others,  as  the  subjoined  pages 
win  suiBcicBtly  testify. 

The  roost  popular  of  our  author's  letters,  anterior  to  those  published  with 
the  signature  of  Juirius  in  1^69,  were  those  subscribed  Atlicus  and  Luci- 
us; to  ^^  ibrmeir  of  which  the  few  letters  signed  Brutus  seem  to  have  been 
fitde  more  than  auxiliary,  and  are  consequently  not  polished  with  an  equal 
degree  of  attention.  These  letters,  in  point  of  time,  preceded  those  with 
the  signature  of  Jufius  by  a  few  weeks:  they  are  certainly  written  with  ad- 
mirable spirit  and  perspicuity,  and  are  entitled  to  ail  the  popularity  they  ac- 
qiured>— yet  they  are  not  perhaps  possessed  of  more  merit  than  our  author's 
letters  signed  Mnemon.  They  nevertheless  deserve  a  more  minute  attention 
irom  their  superior  celebrity.  The  proofs  of  their  liaving  been  composed  by 
the  writer  denominated  Junius  are  incontestible:  the  manner,  the  phraseolo- 
gy, the  sarcastic,  exprobatory  style,  independently  of  any  other  evidence,  suf*. 
ficiently  identify  them.  These  tiiercfore  are  now  added,  together  with  sucl^ 
«0icts  m'hose  genuineness  is  equally  indisputable,  to  the  acknowledged  kt-^ 
ten  of  JmniTs^  to.  render  his  productions  complete* 
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ridfraWy  npqHirwi,  ■timiilmcd  the  mtbor  to  new  Mid  jMi4itkmia  ecertkMs: 
and  b»vJQ|r  i^  ^  beginmng  of  the  eBMUii|;yair  completed  uother  with  mow 
^bm  «9im1  elaboniiimi  Mid  peliah,  which  he  leeiiw  to  have  intended  m  a  kini 
of  iRtroliuGtofy  addnmito  theoMaon  «t  Urge,  he  sent  it  forth  under  the  iMBe 
of  Jyvipi  (ftfiMM  he  had  hitherto  anumed  but  onoe)  to  the  office  of  th^ 
]hihUe  Adraitiicr»  in  vHbtch  jounal  it  aiipeafed  oft  9»tiird»y»  JMHUvy  9U 
^i$P.  Thf  poyultn^  cspeeted  by  the  author  fioni  thia  pctfyrmmno^  mm 
.aaoMthMiaoooBiidiaha^aiadwhftt  in  aone  meaaure  added  tp  hia  $uiie»  wni 
%  vaply  (fiir  the  Puhlie  Advertiaer  waa  equally  open  to  aU  pallida)  from  « 
ifial  charaeter  of  no  amail  cekhrity  aa  a  achoUr,  aa  well  aa  a  man  of  rankjt 
4r  Wm.  Draper;  principally  became  the  attack  upon  hia  nu^eaty'a  ministai* 
had  ertended  itaelf  to  Lord  Qranhy.  at  that  tiatie  commander  in  chief,  lor 
nhom  air  William  profeaaed  the  moat  cordial  eateem  and  firiendahip. 

The  laat  political  lettca*  thait  ev«r  iaaued  under  the  aigMtaffe  of  Jmnv* 
waa  addreaaed  to  Laid  Camden*  It  appeared  in  the  Public  iidTMniafsr  lor 
Jan.  8I»  1772,  and  followed  the  puhiication  of  hiakmf  andelabotata  addwf 
to  had  Mwiadeld  upon  the  illegal  bailing  of  Eyret  and  waa  deaigoed  to  aU- 
mulate  the  nable  earl  to  a  lenewal  of  the  contaat  whieh  he  had  commenoed 
with  te  chief  juatice  lowarda  te  cioae  of  the  preoeding  aeaakm  of  parlia- 
ment It  poaaeaaea  the  peculiarity  of  being  the.  only  enooniactio  letter  that 
mttt  fall  from  hia  pen  under  the  aignature  of  Juvjvt • 

Lord  Gamden,liowiefer,wia  not  induced  by  thiaeameat  attempt  andlaat 
kttar  of  Joviva  to  renew  hia  attack  upon  lord  ManaAeldc  yet  thia  waa  not 
the  leaaon,  or  at  leaat  not  theade  or  piimaiy  reaaon  for  Joviva'a  fitiacon- 
linuing  to  write.  Ithaaalfcady  been  obaerred,  that  ao  early  aa/uly,  1769» 
he  began  to  entertain  thoughta  of  dropping  a  character  and  aignature  which 
muat  have  coat  him  a  heavy  aeriea  of  labour,  and  perhaps  not  unfrequentljf 
caqniafd  him  to  no  amall  periL  ''I  really  doubt,"  aaya  he,  ^  whether  1  shall 
write  anymore  vmdtr  tkU  aigntuure.  I  am  wear)'  of  attacking  a  aetof  hmtea^ 
whoae^writinga  art  really  too  dull  to  iumiah  me  with  cinen  the  materiala  of 
oontentiMi,  and  whose  mteaaoreaave  too  groaa  and  direct  to  be  theanlyect^f 
aiguflsent,  or  to  require  iUuatration/' 

Even  ao  long  afterwards  as  January  19, 1773,  in  the  very  last  letter  we 
have  any  oettain  knowledge  he  ever  addreaaed  to  JMr.  Wood^.  he  urgea  pne- 
oiaely  the  aame  motivea  tor  hia  continuing  to  deaiat.  <*  I  have  seen  the  aignaln 
tiirown  out  for  your  old  friend  and  conreapoadent  Be  aaaured  I  have  hnd 
good  reason  for  not  oomplying  with  them.  In  the  preaent  atate  of  thinga,  If 
1  were  to  write  again,  I  muat  be  as  silly  as  any  of  the  homed  cattle  thM  nm 
mad  through  the  city,  or  aa  any  of  your  wise  aldermen.  ImtMm^  the  ca^e^ 
omd  the  pvbUc:  both  abe  givbw  vp.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this  country^ 
when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it  who  will  unite  and  atand  together 
upon  any  one  question.    ButitiaaUaKkevileiiBdMMMBptiUe.    Tt^kvn 
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r  ftiMhed  that  I  know  of:  I  shall  alwi^yt  reJQiae  to  hoar  of  jFOur  prospe- 
rity. If  70U  hftve  lay  thuigto  oommmikate  of  moment  to  youraelf,  y»«  nay 
«se  the  bat  addvcaa  and  gire  ahint.'* 

The  mode  io  which  the  communicfttion  betireen  th^  writer 
and  his  prioter  wa9  otrried  on  is  interesting. 

Thus  widdy  informed^  and  applying  the  informstion  he  waa  possessed  of 
with  an  un^>ariDg  hand,  to  purpoaes  of  general  exposure  m  every  mstance 
«f  political  detinquency,  it  cannot  hut  he  supposed  that  Junius  must  liavf 
excited  a  host  of  enemies  in  every  direction,*  and  that  his  safety,  perhaps  his 
eiostence,  depended  alone  upon  his  concealment  Of  this  he  was  sufficient- 
ly  sensible.  Id  his  last  letter  to  sir  Wm.  Draper,  who  had  endeavoured  by 
eveiy  means  to  stimulate  him  to  a  disclosure  of  himself,  he  observes,  *<  As 
to  me,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful  men  in  this  country,  though  I  may  be  indif. 
fticnt  about  yours.  Though  you  tvould  fyht,  there  are  others  who  would 
attoMmoff ."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  passage  in  a  confidential 
letter  to  Mr.  WoodfidL  **l  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever;  I  am  aure  I 
should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days;  or.  If  I -did,  they  would  attaint 
me  by  bilL**  On  many  occasions,  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the 
calmness  tfid  intrepidity  he  affected  in  his  public  letters,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  should  betray  some  feelings  of  apprehension  in  his  oonfi  Jen- 
lial  intercourse,  hi  oneofhb  private  letters,  indeed,  he  observes,  "As  to 
xne,  be  assured  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  (the  Cavendish  fk- 
wily)  or  yoo  or  any  body  else  should  ever  know  me,  unless  I  make  mysetf 
loBown:  all  arts,  or  inquiries,  or  rewards,  would  be  equally  ineffectual.**  But 
in  other  letters  he  seems  not  a  little  afraid  of  detection  or  surmise.  **  Tell 
me  candidly.**  he  says,  at  an  early  period  of  his  correspondence  with  Mi*. 
Woodfall  under  the  signature  of  Juni  us,  *' whether  you  know  or  suspect  who 
1  am.**  *  Tou  must  not  write  to  me  again,**  he  observes  in  another  letter^ 
*'but  be  sssured  I  will  never  desert  you.*'  **  Upon  no  account,  nor  for  any 
xeason  whatever  are  you  to  write  to  me  until  I  give  you  notice.**  ''  Change 
to  the  Somerset  coffee-house,  and  let  no  mortal  know  the  alteration.  I  am 
persuaded  you  are  too  honest  a  man  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  my  destmc> 
tion.    Act  honourably  by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know  me.'* 

The  Somerset  coffee-house  formed  only  one  of  a  great  variety  of  places, 
ftt  which  answers  and  other  parcels  from  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser 
were  ordered  to  be  left  No  pUm  indeed  oonld  be  better  devised  for 
secKsy  than  that  by  which  this  correspondence  was  maintained.  A  com- 
mon name,  auch  aa  was  by  no  means  likely  to  excite  any  peculiar  a^- 
tentioo,  was  first  chosen  by  Juvsus  and  a  coinmoQ  place  of  deposit  in. 
&csted»-«he  parvels  from  Junius  himself  were  sent  direct  to  the  pr&t- 
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iDg-ofEce,  and  whenever  a  parcel  or  letter  in  return  was  waiting  for  him, 
k  was  announced  in  the  noticett  to  correspondents  by  such  signals  as  '*  M.  £. 
C-"—  «*  a  letter,*' «  Vindex  shall  be  considered/'  «  C.  in  the  usual  place,"  "an 
old  Correspondent  shall  be  attended  to,"  the  introductory  C.  being  a  little 
varied  from  that  commonly  used;  or  by  a  line  of  Latin  poetry.  ^<  Don't  al- 
ways use,"  says  our  author,  "the  same  signal:  any  absurd  Latin  rente  will  an* 
Bwer  the  purpose."  And  when  the  answer  implied  a  mere  negative  or.  a0ir- 
inative»  it  was  communicated  in  the  new^aper  by  a  simple  t^et  or  no.  The 
names  of  address  more  coomionly  assumed  were  Mr.  William  Middleton,  or 
Mr.  John  Fretly,  and  the  more  common  places  of  address  were  the  bar  of  the 
Somerset  coffee-house  as  staled  above,  of  the  New  Exchange,  or  Munday*s 
in  Maiden  Lane»  the  Waiters  of  which  were  occasionally  feed  for  tlicir  punctu- 
ality* But  these  too  were  varied  for  other  names  and  places  of  abode  as  cir- 
cumstances might  dictate. 

By  what  conveyance  Juvrus  obtained  his  letters  and  parcels  from  the 
plaqes  at  which  they  were  left  for  him  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained.  From 
the  passage  quoted  from  liis  private  letter  No.  10»  as  also  from  the  express 
declaration  in  the  dedication  to  his  own  edition  of  his  letters,  that  he  was  at 
fhat  time  "  the  sole  depository  of  his  own  secret,'*  it  should  seem  that  he  had 
also  been  uniformly  his  own  messenger:  yet  in  his  private  letter  of  January 
38, 1772,  he  observes, "  the  gentleman  \^ho  transacts  the  conveyancing  part  of 
ooi;  correspondence  telU  me  there  was  much  difficulty  last  night.*'  In  truth, 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  his  constantly  performing  his  own  errand  must 
have  been  extreme;  and  it  is  more  reasonable  tlierefbre  to  suppose  tliat  he 
employed  some  person  on  wliom  he  could  place  an  implicit  reliance;  while  to 
avoid  the  apparent  contradiction  between  such  a  fact,  and  that  of  his  affirm- 
ing that  he  was  the  sole  depository  of  his  own  secret,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
conceive  at  tlie  same  time  that  the  person  thus  confidentially  employed  was 
not  entrusted  with  the  full  scope  and  object  of  his  agency.*  He  sometimes, 
as  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony,  employed  a  common  chairman  as  his 
%iessenger,  and  perhaps  this,  after  all,  was  the  method  most  usually  resorted 
to. 

That  a  variety  of  schemes  were  invented  and  actually  in  motion  to  detect 
him  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  liie  extreme  vigilance  he  at  all  times  evinced, 
and  the  honourable  forbearance  of  Mr.  Woodfail,  enabled  him  to  baffle  every 

•  Mr.  Jackson,  tlie  present  respectable  proprietor  of  the  Ipswich  jGumal,  Was 
at  this  time  in  the  employment  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodfidl,  an4  he  observed  to  the 
editor,  in  September  last,  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gentleman  dressed  in  a  light  coat 
with  bag  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office  door  opening  into  Ivy  lane  a  letter  of 
JuNius's,  which  be  picked  up  and  iromediateiy  followed  the  bearer  <rfit  into  St. 
I^aul's  Chureh-yard,  where  he  got  into  a  hackney  coach  and  drove  off.-  But  whe- 
ther this  was  "  the  gentleman  who  transacted  the  conveyancing  part"  or  Junius 
himself,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
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efibrt,  and  to  penevete  in  his  concealment  to  the  last.  '*  Ifour  letter,"  says 
he  in  one  of  his  private  notes,  ''was  twite  refused  laBt  ni^t»  and  the  waiter 
as  often  attempted  to  see  the  penoa  who  sent  for  it.'* 

On  another  occasion  his  alann  was  ezdted  in  consequence  of  various  let- 
ters addressed  to  him  at  the  printing  office,  with  a  view  as  he  suspected  of 
leading  to  a  disclosure  either  of  hb  person  or  abode.  "  I  return  you,"  sa;^8 
lie  in  rq>ly,  "  the  letters  you  sent  me  yesterday.  A  man  who  can  write  nei- 
iher  oommoD  Engliah  nor  spell,  is  hardly  worth  attending  to.  It  is  probably 
a  ttvp  for  me:  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  fool  means.  If  he  writes 
again,  open  lus  letter,  and  if  it  contain  any  thing  worth  my  knowing,  send  it: 
ctherwise  not  Instead  of  G.  in  the  usual  place,*  say  only  '  a  letter*  when  you 
have  oocanon  to  write  to  me  again.    I  shall  understand  you." 

The  great  and  doubtful  question  who  was  the  author  of  Ju- 
nlus'ji  letters  is. discussed  at  considerdble  length)  with  much 
k&owled^  of  fact)  though  not  always  with  equal  acuteness. 
The  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  destroy  the  pretensions  of  all 
whose  names  have  been  ever  introduced  as  claimants  to  this 
honour,  without  undertaking  to  substitute  any  other  in  their 
place*  However  unsatisfactory  such  a  conclusion  may  be  to  our 
curiosity,  it  is  at  least  one  step  towards  truth  to  remove  the  er** 
rors  which  have  impeded  its  progress,  and  the  arguments  of  the 
editor  are  therefore  entitled  to  very  respectful  consideration. 
Although  be  does  not  designate  any  individual,  he  has  collected 
a  variety  of  characteristics,  which  any  future  candidate  must 
possess  before  he  can  be  received  as  Junius. 

That  be  was  a  man  of  easy^  if  not  of  affluent  circumstances,  is  unqucs* 
tiooable,  fimn  the  fact  that  he  never  coukL  be  induced  in  any  way  or  shapa  to 
reoesre  any  acknowledgment  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Public  Advertiser^ 
for  the  great  benefit  and  popularity  he  conferred  on  this  paper  by  hb  writings, 
and  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled.  When  the  first  genuine  edition  of  his 
letten  was  on  the  point  of  publication,  Mr.  WoodfaU  again  urged  him  either 
to  accept  half  its  profits,  or  to  point  out  some  pubhc  charity  or  other  insti- 
tntkm  to  which  an  equal  sum  might  be  presented.  His  reply  to  tUs  request 
i#  contained  in  a  paragraph  of  one  of  his  Private  Letters,  No.  S9,  and  confen 
oredil  on  both  the  parties.  "  What  you  say  about  the  profits  is  very  hand- 
tome.  1  like  to  de^l  with  such  men.  As  for  myself  be  assured  that  /omybr 
aitrve^pecwdafy  vietM,  and  no  other  Y>erson  I  think  has  any  claim  to  share 
with  you.  Bfake  the  most  of  it,  therefore;  and  let  your  views  in  life  be  di- 
aieelcd  to  a  solid,  however  moderate  independence:  without  it  no  inan  eanhe 
liapf^ nor  evenhon^st**    lathis  last  sentence  he  reasoned  &om  the  sphere 
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«f  life  in  vliiolr  he  was  ftCcusUimed  to  move;  and,  confining  k  to  tins  sfbatt. 
the  transactions  of  tYtry  day  show  us  that  he  reasoned  correctly.  Itis^i 
additional  proof,  as  well  of  his  affluence^  as  of  his  generosity^  that  ootioii|; 
after  the  commenoement  of  his  correapondencie  with  the  printer  of  the  Pub- 
,  lie  Advertiser^  he  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  *■  For  the  matter  of  asststanec, 
he  assured,  that,  if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any  writmgs  of  mine,  you 
ehali  not  want  it;-«in  point  of  money  he  assured  you  shall  never  sofier.*'  la' 
perfect  and  honourable  consonance  with  which,  when  the  printer  was  at  length 
involved  in  a  prosecution  in  consequence  of  Juvios's  letter  to  the  king,  he 
wrote  to  him  as  follows:  *'  If  your  afiair  should  come  to  trial,  and  you  should  be 
found  guilty,  you  will  then  let  me  know  what  expense  foils  particultfly  on 
yourself:  for  I  understand  you  are  engaged  with  other  proprietors.  Some 
way  or  other  you  shall  be  reimbursed." 

That  Jvviut  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court,  and  was  inti* 
mately  and  confidentially  connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  withal  thn 
public  offices  of  gofvemment,  is,  if  possible^  still  cleaier  than  that  he  was  il 
man  of  independent  prtyei-tyi  for  the  feature  that  peculiarly  diaracfeeris^ 
Um,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  and  that  cannot  even  now  he  contemplated 
without  suipriae,  was  the  facility  with  which  he  became  acquainted  with 
every  ministerial  maneuvre,  whether  public  or  private,  from  almost  the  very 
instant  of  its  conception.    At  the  first  moment  the  partisans  of  the  prfane  nU- 
nistear  weie  eztoUiDg  his  official  integrity  and  virtue,  in  not  only  reaisthig  the 
terms  offered  by  Mr.  Vaughan  forthepuiduMoof  therevetrtonofapatent. 
place  in  Jamuea,  butin  commencing^  a  proaecutien  against  him  for  thus  nt- 
tempting'  to  oorrupt  him,  Jonivs,  in  his  letter  of  Kov.  39, 1709,  voL  L  p. 
-165,  es|iosed  thta  affectation  of  coyness,  as  he  calls  it,'  by  proving  that  the 
minister  was  not  only  privy  to,  but  a  party  concerned  in,  the  sale  of  another 
patent  place,  though  the  former  had  of^  been  disposed  of  before  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  If  not  sitogelhersfanaar.    Theparticidarsof  this  transaction 
are  given  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Dec.  IS^  1769,  vol  i  p^  19^, 
and  in  hie  private  note  to^Bfr.  Woodfall  of  the  same  date.  He.  15.    Thfrm^- 
.  iHy  iritih  which  the  affidr  of  genctal  Oanael  reached  him  has  been  aheady  Bo- 
lified.    hi  hia  latter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  he  narrates  fecta  whidi  coiiUL 
m^aroelyb^  known  but  to  persons  Immediately  acquainted  with  the  ftmSy. 
And  whte  the  printer  was  threatened  with  a  proaecution  in  eonaequcnee  •f 
abia  ktler,  he  aiya  to  him  in  a  private  note,  «it  is  dearly  my  opinkNi  thttt, 
y«a  hai^noddnif  to  fear  from  the  duke  of  Bedfoed.    1  reaerve  aome  things 
eipieaa^  to  awehin  mcaae  he  should  thfaikef  bringuig  yotthefoielhelKNUie 
of  kcds.    Ian  aure  I  oauld  threaten  hia  privatdy  with  auch  a  atoraa  nn 
iTOttld  make  him  hMibie  even  in  hiagrave.**    He  waa  equally  aoquainte4 
^^the  donestic  concema  of  bid  BMt§btd*t  famay.    Of  a  Ifr.  Swinney,  a 
ef  the  printoe^i^  he  obaerres  hi  another  eonfideotial  letten 
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**  That  Swifuiej  i^  a  inwtehed  but  a  dangerous  fool:  he  had  the  impudence 
to  go  to  lord  Sackvilk,  whom  he  liad  never  spoken  to,  and  to  ask  him  whe- 
thoror  no  he  was  the  author  of  J  d  hi  us— take  care  of  him."  This  anecdote 
is  not  a  Uttle  curious:  the  fact  was  true,  and  occurred  but  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  letter  was  written:  but  how  Junius,  unless  he  had  been  lord  Sack- 
vMIe  himsdf,  should  have  been  so  soon  acqusdnted  with  it,  baffles  all  con- 
jectare.  In  reality  several  persons  to  whom  this  transactibn  has  been  related^ 
connecting  it  with  other  circumstances  of  a  similar  tendency,  have  ventured, 
kut  too  prec^itately,  to  attribute  the  letters  of  Junius  to  his  lordship. 

And  again  more  particularly: 

These  &w  desultory  and  imperfect  hints  are  the  whole  that  the  wri- 
ter  of  tfab  essay  has  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  author  of  the  letters 
of  Jvvius.  Yet  desultory  and  imperfect  as  they  are  he  still  hopes  that  they 
may  not  be  utterly  destitute  both  of  interest  and  utility.  Although  they  do 
not  undertake  positively  to  ascertain  who  the  author  was,  they  offer  a  fair  test 
to  point  out  negatively  who  he  was  not;  and  to  enable  us  to  reject  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  boat  of  persons,  whose  friends  have  claimed  for  them  so  distin- 
guished an  honour. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  this  essay  it  should  seem  to  follow  un- 
quesitioDably  that  the  author  of  the  letters  of  Junius  was  an  Englishman  of 
loigbXy  enhivatededucationy  deeply  versed  in  the  language,  the  laws,  the  con- 
.stitution  and  history  of  his  native  counliryc  that  he  was  a  roan  of  easy  if  not 
of  affluent  circumstanoes,  of  unsullied  honour  and  generosity,  who  had  it 
equally  in  his  heart  and  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  other 
persons  and  especially  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  troubles  of  any  kind  on 
his  own  account:  that  he  was  in  habits  of  confidential  intercourse,  if  not  with 
diffincDt  members  of  the  cabinet,  with  politicians  who  were  most  intimately 
fiuniiiar  with  the  court,  and  entrusted  with  all  its  secrets:  that  he  had  attained 
an  age  which  would  allow  him,  without  vanity^  to  boast  of  an  ample  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  world:  that  during  the  years  1767, 1768, 1769> 
1770,  1771,  and  part  of  1772,  he  resided  almost  constantly  in  London  or  its 
Tjcinity,  devoting  a  very  large  portion  of  bis  time  to  political  concerns,  and 
poUbhittg  his  political  lucubrations,  uf)der  different  signatures,  in  the  Public 
▲idvertiier:  that  in  his  natural  temper,  he  was  quick,  irritable  and  impetuous; 
sahjectto  political  prejudicies  and  strong  personal  animosities;  but  possess- 
€dafM,  Ugh  independent  spirit;  honestly  atUched  to  the  prmciples  of  the 
cOBstitataon,  and  fearlcsaand  indefatigable  in  miaintainuig  them;  that  he  was 
strict  in  his  moral  conduct,  and  in  his  attention  topublic  decorum;  an  avowed 
nember  of  the  established  church,  and,  though  acquainted  with  English  j  u- 
4«catnre  not  a  lawyer  by  profession* 
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What  other  dumcteriitics  he  may  have  pofisessed  we  know  not;  but 
these  are  sufficient;  and  the  claimant  who  cannot  produce  them  coojomtfy  U 
in  vain  brought  forward  as  the  aut{ior  of  the  letters  of  Jujiius. 

From  this  high  and  in  many  respects  appropriate  panegyric 
on  a  favourite  author,  we  very  reluctantly  detract  the  smallest 
portion;  but  the  present  work  affords  but  too  many  proofe  that 
Junius  was  hot  always  discriminate  in  the  objects  of  his  appro* 
bation;  that  he  was  inconsistent  and  variable  in  hb  opinions  of 
statesmen;  and  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  scrupulous  with 
regard  to  fjacts,  which  he  asserted  with  the  most  imposing  hardi* 
hood.  Among  the  instances  of  these  it  will  be  sufiicielitto  repeat 
What  is  mentioned  by  the  editor,  that  of  all  the  politicians  of  Ju- 
nius's  day,  no  man  was  more  obnoxious  to  censure  than  Mr. 
Grenville,  yet  he  is  never  mentioned  but  with  respect  His 
opinions,  or  at  least  his  treatment  of  Wilkes  was  at  one  time 
contemptuous,  and  then  in  a  higli  degree  confidential.  Lord 
Chatham,  whom  Junius  afterwards  praised  so  eloquently,  was  at 
an  early  period  an  object  of  his  utmost  abhorrence.  There  is  a 
letter  signed  Poplicola  in  1767,  in  which  that  nobleman  is  at- 
tacked with  as  much  severity,  and  almost  in  the  same  style  as 
that  afterwards  employed  against  the  duke  of  Grafton.  The 
bitter  invective  too  against  the  duke  for  his  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  the  timber  in  Whittlebury  forest,  is  now  proved  to  be 
without  the  slightest  foundation;  so  that  we  must  be  content  to 
consider  the  letters  of  Junius  rather  as  exquisite  personal  sa- 
tires, than  as  fair  representations  of  men  and  things,  or  fit  ma* 
terials  for  history. 

Who  is  not  Junius  the  editor  feels  les^  difficulty  in  declaring. 
The  pretensions  of  Lloyd,  of  Roberts,  of  Dyer,  of  the  Rev- 
Philip  Rosenhagen,  and  of  Wiltoes,  are  all  examined  and  refu^^ 
ted  decisively,  nor  is  there  more  trouble  in  settling  forever  the 
controversy  with  regard  to  Mr.  Burke,  to  Flood  the  Iriah  ora- 
tor, and  even  to  our  revolutionary  general  Charles  Lee^  whose 
name  was  once  advanced  as  a  claimant  More  attentive  exami- 
nation is  due  to  the  pretensions  of  Boyd,  Dunning,  and  Hamil- 
ton, between  whom,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  public  suspicion 
hfls^  been  of  late  years  divided. 
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TKe  argument  against  Boyd  is  to  our  minds  quite  conclusive. 
We  haTO  room  to  extract  no  more  than  that  part  of  it  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall  might 
have  proceeded,  in  declaring,  as  he  did  peremptorily,  that  Boyd 
was  not  Junius,  the  wr|ter  of  the  preliminary  essay  enume- 
rates the  characteristic  differences  between  them. 

Woodfall  well  knew  the  hand-writings  of  both  Jiinias  and  Boyd,  and  was 
in  pOMesiion  of  nuuiy  copies  of  both;  and  knowing  them,  he  well  knew  they 
were  difiEbtcat.  He  well  knew  that  Junius  was  a  a»an  directly  implicated -in 
the  cifele  of  the  ooiirt»  and  immediately  privy  to  its  most  secret  intrigues: 
and  that  Boyd  wuvcry  differently  situated,  and  that  whatever  information 
he  collected  was  by  circuitous  channels  alone.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  man 
«f  affluence,  considerably  superior  to  his  own  wants,  refusing  remunerations 
to  which  he  was  cntided,  and  offering  reimborsements  to  those  who  suffered 
on  bis  account — ^Boyd  to  be  labouring  under  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
read^  to  accept  whatever  was  offered  him;  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Aimon; 
**  a  broken  gentleman  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.**  Junius  he  knew  to  be 
a  man  of  considerably  more  than  his  own  age,  who  from  a  longhand  matured 
.  experience  of  the  world,  was  entitled  to  read  him  lessons  of  moral  and  pru- 
dentiai  plnlosopby;  Boyd  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  very  young  man,  who  had 
not  even  reached  his  majority,  totally  without  plan,  and  almost  without  ez- 
perienee  of  any  kind,  who  in  the  prospect  of  divulging  himself  to  Woodfj^l, 
coidd  not  possibly  have  written  to  him  "  after  a  lovg  experience  of  the  woiidj 
I  afBm  befiire  God  I  neverknew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy.**  Boyd  he 
knewto  be  an  imitator  and  copyist  of  Junius;  Junius  to  be  no  imitator  or  eo^ 
pyist  of  any  m^n,  and  least  of  all  of  himself.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  decided 
mixi^nonarehist,  who  opposed  the  ministry  upon  constitutional  principles; 
Boyd  to  be  a  wild,  random  republican,  who  opposed  them  uponrevolt^tionaiy 
views:  Jmuus  to  be  a  writer  who  could  not  have  adopted  the  signature  of  De- 
aK>crate8  or  Democraticus;  Boyd  a  writer  who  could,  and  who,  we  are  told 
did  do  so,  in  perfect  uniformity  with  his  political  creed.  WoodfaO,  it  is  true, 
Ad  not  pretend  to  know  Junius  personally,  but  from  his  hand-writing,'  his 
style  of  composition,  age,  politics,  rank  in  life,  and  pecuniary  affluence,  he 
was  perfectly  assured  that  Jvkids  covin  vot  bb  Botd. 

With  regard  to  the  second  he  observes: 

Of  ail  the  reputed  authors  of  these  celebrated  addresses,  Dunnmg,  lo^d 
Aahburton,  offers  the  largest  aggregate  of  claim  in  his  favour;  and,  bitt  for 
a  few  Ihets  which  seem  decisive  against  him,  might  fairiy  be  admitted  to  have 
heeo  the  real  Junius.  His  age  and  rank  in  lift,  his  talents  and  learmng,  his 
hriBiant  wit,  and  sarcastic  habit,  his  common  residence,  during  the  perkK^in 
bis  politacal  principies,  attachments  and  antipathies,  conspire  in 
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rbetorlcal  powers,  and  a  vtry  competent  judge,  as  well  as  many  other  per* 
sonsy  thought. 

*'  It  may  be  added,  that  his  style  of  composition  ^ras  entirely  different 
from  that  of  this  writer.  •  •  •  •  That  he  had  none  of  that  mbute  com- 
fnU$arial  knowledge  of  petty  military  matters,  which  is  display^  in  some  of 
the  earlier  papers  of  JvHT vs. 

*'  And  finally  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  figures  and  aUosions  of  Juvius 
are  often  of  so  different  a  race  from  those  which  our  author  [Hamilton]  would 
have  used,  that  be  never  spoke  of  some  of  them  without  the  strongest  disap* 
probationi  and  particularly  when  a  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  drairang  him 
out,  aflfected  to  think  him  the  writer  of  these  papers;  and  bantering  him  on 
the  subject,  taxed  him  with  that  passage  in  which  a  nobleman,  then  in  a  high 
office,  ia  said  to  have  *  travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac, 
from  the  scoaFxo  V,  in  which  he  ttung'  brd  Chatham,  to  (ht  hopes  of  a  via* 
oi  V,'  &c.  as  if  this  imagery  were  much  in  his  style — ^Mr.  Hamilton  with  great 
vehemence  exclaimed,  *  had  I  written  such  a  sentence  as  that,  I  should  have 
thought  I  had  forfeited  aU  pretensions  to  good  taste  in  composition  forever!**' 

Mr.  Ifalone  fiirther  observes,  that  Hamilton  filled  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  Irehmd,  from  September  1763  to  AptH  1784^  during  the 
very  period  in  which  all  the  letters  of  Juvxvs  appeared  before  the  public; 
and  it  will  not  very  readily  be  credited  by  any  one  that  this  is  likely  to  have 
been  the  exact  quarter  from  which  the  writer  of  tlie  letters  in  question  fixlmli 
nated  h'ls  severe  criminations  against  government.  The  subject  moreover  of 
parliamentary  refi)rm,  for  which  Jvviui  was  so  zealous  an  advocate,  Mr. 
Malone  expressly  tells  us  was. considered  by  Hamilton  to  be  *<  of  so  danger- 
ous a  tendency,  that  he  once  said  to  a  friend  now  livin|^,  that  he  would  sooner 
suffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off,  than  vote  for  it" 

The  only  reason  indeed  that  appears  fiir  these  letters  having  ever  been 
attributed  to  Hamilton  is,  that  on  a  certain  morning  he  told  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  as  has  been  already  hinted  at,  the  ttUntancc  of  a  letter  of  Juki  vs 
which  he  pretended  to  have  just  read  in  the  Public  Advertiser;  but  which,  on 
consulting  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  found  not  to  appear  there,  an  apology 
instead  of  it  being  ofilered  for  its  postponement  till  the  next  day,  when  the 
letter  thus  previously  adverted  to  by  Hamilton  did  actually  make  its  appear- 
ance. That  Hamilton,  therefore,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  pur- 
port of  this  letter  is  unquestionable;  but  without  conodving  him  the  author 
of  it,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  fact,  by  supposing  him  (as  we  have  suppo- 
sed  already)  to  have  had  it  read  to  him  by  his  fiiend  Woodfidl,  antecedently 
to  its  being  [vinted. 

After  disposing  of  all  these  claimsi  we  are  surprised  at  the 
introduction  of  lord  George  Sackville'ajiaine.    The  evidence  is 
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however,  we  think,  Ter^  inconclusiTe  in  his  favours  indeed  there 
does  not  seem  much  room  for  doubt,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  au- 
dienticity  of  one  of  the  letters  in  this  collection  ascribed  to  Ju- 
nius, in  which  he  accuses  lord  George  of  a  want  of  personal  cou* 
rage;  an  imputation  not  easily  made  by  any  man  against  himseld 
The  private  correspondence  with  Woodfall  relates  chiefly  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  communicate  together,  with  oc* 
casional  remarks,  which  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  Jumus.  We 
shall  insert  a  few  of  them* 

8ia,  Sept.  10, 1769, 

Tbe  last  letter  you  printed  was  idle  and  improper,  and  I  assure  yon  priat- 
edagainBt  my  own  opinion.  The  tiuth  is,  there  aie  people  about  me,  whom 
I  would  wiah  not  to  contradict,  and  who  had  rather  see  Junius  in  the  papers 
ercrso  inqpnperly  than  notat all.  I  wish  it  could  )^  recalled.  Suppose 
joa  wore  to  say — ITe  have  ume  reat^n  f  9U9peet  that  the  kut  letter  eigned 
^Kdm%  In  Me  paper,  wet  ne$  -mr^ten  bjf  the  reaUwdue,  theugh  the  oheervatien 
escaped  neat  A  time.'  or,  if  you  can  hit  off  any  thing  yourself  more  plausible, 
jroQ  will  much  oblige  me,  but  without  a  positive  assertion.  Don't  let  it  bethe 
sssKday  widi  theendosed.  Begging  yourpardon  for  this  trouble^  I  remain 
your  friend  and  humble  servant,  C« 

Thursday  night,  Oct.  5, 1769. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  pacquet  you  speak  of.  It  cannot  come  from  tlie 
Cavendishes^  thou^  there  be  no  end  of  tbe  family.  They  would  not  be 
so  silly  as  to  pat  their  arms  on  the  cover.  As  to  me,  be  assured  that  it  is  not 
ia  the  nature  of  things,  that  tbey,  or  you,  or  any  body  else  should  ever  know 
ae,  unless  I  make  myself  known.  All  arts  or  inquiries,  or  rewards  would  be 
equally  inefiectoal. 

As  to  ^Mf,  it  b  clearly  my  opinion,  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
duke  of  Bedford.  I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him,  in  case  Ilc- 
diould  think  of  btin^g  you  before  the  house  of  lords.  I  am  sure  I  can  threa- 
ten him  privately  with  such  a  storm,  as  would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his 
grave.  Tou  nay  send  to^nocrow  to  tbe  same  place  without  farther  notice; 
and  if  you  have  any  thing  of  your  own  to  communicate,  I  shall  be  glad  to 

rk.  ,  C. 


9ia«  December  12, 1769. 

Toomay  ten  Hr.  A. B.C.  that  I  did  not  receive  his  letter  till  bst  night, 
sad  have  not  had  time  to  look  into  the  paper  annexed.  I  cannot  at  present 
.aMcrttand  what  use  I  can  make  of  it.  It  certainly  shall  not  be  an  ungenerous 
am^  to  hioL    if  be  or  his  counsel  knet»  here^  to  get,  I  have  saved  him  already. 
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and  realljr  widkout  intending  it.  Tbti  facts  are  dl  litenOy  true.  Mr.  Hlne's 
place  is  cuftomer  at  tbe  port  of  Exeter.  Colonel  Burgoyne  received  40001. 
for  it.  To  mend  the  matter^  the  money  waa  raised  by  contribution,  and  the 
subscribers  quartered  upon  Mr.  Hine.  Among  the  rest,  one  doctor  Brook, » 
physician  at  Exeter,  has  lOOL  a  year  out  of  the  salary.  I  think  you  mif^t 
give  these  particulars  in  your  own  way  to  tbe  public.  As  to  yourself,  I  am 
convinced  the  ministry  will  not  venture  to  attack  you,  tliey  dare  not  submit 
to  such  an  inquiry.  If  they  do,  show  no  fear,  but  tell  them  plainly  you  will 
justify,  and  subpcen»  Mr.  Hine,  Burgoyne,  and  Bradshaw  of  the  treasury — 
that  will  silence  them  at  once.  As  to  the  house  of  commons  there  may  be 
more  danger.  But  even  there  I  am  fiilly  satisfied  the  ministry  wiU  exert 
themselves  to  quash  such  an  inquiiy,  and  on  the  other  side,  you  will  have 
fnends>-4rat  they  have  been  so  grossly  abused  on  all  sides,  that  they  will 
hardly  begin  with  you. 

Tell  A.  B.  C.  his  paper  shall  be  returned.  I  am  now  meditating  a  capital, 
and  I  hope  a  final  pieee — ^you  shall  hear  of  it  shortly. 

Sir,  Dec  26,  If 69. 

With  the  inclosed  alterations  I  should  think  our  paper  nugfat  appear.  An 
to  embowelling,  do  whatever  you  think  proper,  provided  yon  leave  it  intdli- 
gible  to  vulgar  capacities;  but  would  not  it  be  the  ahovtest  way  at  onoe  to 
print  it,  in  an  anonymoua  pamphlet?  Judge  for  yountif.  I  enter  serioiid^ 
into  the  anxiety  of  your  situation,  at  the  same  time  I  am  strongly  in^ined  to 
think  that  you  will  not  be  called  upon.  They  caonot  do  it  without  subject- 
ing Bine's  affair  to  an  inquiry,  which  would  be  worse  than  death  to  the  minis- 
ter. As  it  is,  they  are  more  seriously  stabbed  with  this  last  stroke  than  all 
thereat  At  any  rate,  stand  firm^(I  mean  with  all  the  humble  appearancea 
of  contrition) — if  you  trim  or  fkulter,  you  will  lose  friends  without  gaining 
others.  A.  B.  C.  has  done  right  in  publishing  his  letter,  it  defends  him  more 
effectually  than  all  his  nonsense. .  I  beUeve  I  shall  give  him  a  lif^  for  I  really 
think  he  has  been  punished  infinitely  lieyond  his  merits.  I  doubt  much  wIm- 
tber  1  shall  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you;  but  if  things  take  the  turn 
I  expect,  you  shall  know  fnebymy  vforks,  C. 

Sin,  Monday  Evening,  Nov.  12, 1770. 

The  enclosed,  though  begun  within  these  few  days,  has  been  gteMly  la- 
boured.  It  is  very  correctly  copied,  and  I  beg  you  will  take  care  that  it  be  li- 
terally printed  as  it  stands.  I  dont  think  you  run  the  least  risk.  We  havi» 
g6t  the  rascal  down,  let  us  strangle  him  if  it  be  possible.  This  paper  should 
prc^tly  have  appeared  to^norrow,  but  I  could  not  compass  it,  so  let  it  be  an- 
nounced t04norrow,  and  printed  Wednesday.  If  you  should  have  say  fean^ 
I  entreat  you  send  it  early  enouf^  to  Miller,  to  appear  to-morrow  night  in  the 
Lonilon  Evening  Post.  In  that  case,  you  will  oblige  me  by  mfbrming  the  pob* 
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lie  tD^noROWy  in  your  awu  paper,  UiAt  a  real  Junius  wiU  appear  at  night  in 
the  Sjoodaa.    Miller^  I  am  sure,  will  have  no  scruples. 

I^ordMansfield  has  thrown  ministry  into  confusiony  by  suddenly  resigning 
the  office  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords. 

Sia,  Feb.  21, 1771. 

It  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable  for  me  to  get  your  note.  I 
presume  it  relates  to  Vindez.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  alter  or  omit  as  you  think 
proper — or  bium  it.  1  think  the  argument  about  Gibraltar,  &c.  is  too  good  to 
he  lost;  as  to  the  satirical  part,  I  must  tell  you  (and  -viith  positive  certainty) 
that  our  gradous  — —  is  as  callous  as  stockfish  to  every  thing  but  the  re- 
proach of  coTpanMce,  That  alone  is  able  to  set  the  humours  afloat.  Afler  a 
paper  of  that  kind  he  won*t  eat  meat  for  a  week. 

Yoa  may  rely  upon  it,  the  ministry  are  sick  of  prosecutions.  Those  against 
Junius  cost  the  treasury  above  six  thousand  pounds,  and  after  all  the^  got 
notbioig  but  disgrace.  After  the  paper  you  have  printed  to-day  (signed 
Brutus)  one  would  think  you  feared  nothing.  For  my  owp  part  I  can  very 
tndy  aasure  yoa  that  nothing  would  afflict  me  more  than  to  have  drawn  you 
into  a  penooal  danger,  because  it  admits  of  no  recompence.  A  little  expense 
is  not  to  be  regarded,  and  I  hope  these  papers  have  reimbursed  you.  I  never 
will  send  you  any  thing  that  /think  dangerous;  but  the  risk  is  yours,  and  you 
BQSt  detemuDe  for  yoonelf .  C. 

AB  the  above  is  private. 

lliursday,  June  20, 1771. 

Jam  stnuigely  partial  to  the  enclosed.  It  is  finished  with  the  utmost  care. 
If  I  find  niyself  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  ibis  paper,  I  positively  will  never 
write  again.  C. 

let  it  be  annoanced  to-morrow,  Junius  to  the  duke  of  Grafton  for  Satur- 
day. 

I  think  Wilkes  has  closed  well.  I  hope  hie  will  keep  his  resolution  not  to 
wiitc  any  more. 

(Secret.) 
Beware  of  Dwid  Garrick,*  he  was  sent  to  pump  you,  and  went  directly 
to  Bidiiiioiid  to  tell  the  king  I  should  write  no  more. 

*  Ganiek  had  received  a  letter  from  Woodlall  just  before  the  above  note  of 
Jaaias  wm  sent  to  the  printer,  in  whieh  Garrick  vtbm  told,  in  coafidenee,  that  there 
were  some  doubts  whether  Jonias  would  continue  to  write  much  longer.  Gatrick 
ftew  with  the  inteUigenoe  to  Mr.  Ramus,  one  of  the  pages  to  the  king,  vho  immc- 
dtately  eoaveyed  it  to  his  majesty,  at  that  time  residing  at  Richmond,  and  from 
the  peculiar  sources  o£  Information  that  were  open  to  this  extraordmary  writei:, 
I  was  apprised  of  the  whole  transacdon  on  (he  ensuing  mornings  and  wrote 
!  postscript  and  the  letter  that  follows  it,  in  conseqnenee. 

TOL.  n.'  X  ' 
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Tfl  Mr.  V^nid  GwrUk.  Nov.  10, 1771. 

I  am  very  exactly  informed , of  your  impertinent  inquiriet,  and  of  the  in- 
ibrmatten  you  so  busily  sent  tp  Eicfamond,  and  with  what  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion it  was  received.  I  knew  every  particular  of  it  the  next  day.  Now  mark  me^ 
vagabond!  Keep  to  your  pantomimes^or  be  assured  you  shall  hear  of  it.  Med- 
die  no  more,  thou  busy  informer!  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  you  curse  the 
hour  in  which  you  dared  to  interfere  with  Junius. 

I  would  send  the  above  to  Garrick  directly^  but  that  1  would  avoid  havm^^ 
this  hand  too  commonly  seen.  Oblige  me,  then,  so  much  as  to  have  it  copied 
in  any  hand,  and  send  by  the  penny -post,  that  is  if  you  dislike  sending  it  in 
your  own  writing.  I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever.  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  survive  a  discovery  three  days;  6t,  if  I  did,  they  would  attaint  me  by  bilL 
Change  to  the  Stnertet  coffee^kowe,  and  let  no  mortal  know  the  alteration. 
I  am  persuaded  you  are  too  honest  a  man  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  my  de- 
struction.   Act  honourably  by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know  me. 

I  think  the  second  pag^,  with  the  widest  lines,  looks  best.  What  is  your 
essential  reason  for  the  change!  I  send  you  some  more  sheets.  I  thmk  the 
paper  is  not  so  good  as  lfA«^feV-but  I  may  be  mistaken— the  type  is  good. 
^The  aspersions  thrown  upon  my  letter  to  the  bill  of  rights,  should  be  reftited 
by  publication. 

Prevail  upon  Mr.  Wilkes  to  let  you  have  extracts  of  my  second  and  third 
tetters  to  him.  It  will  make  the  hook  still  more  new.  I  would  see  them  be- 
fbie  they  are  printed,  but  keep  this  last  to  yourself. 

About  Nov.  15,  im. 

If  you  can  find  the  date  of  the  duke  of  Bedford*s  flogging,  insert  it  in  the  . 
nota.  I  think  it  wa»  soon  after  the  Westminster  election.  The  PhUo*  af« 
not  to  be  placed  as  notes,  except  where  I  mention  it  particularly.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  what  you  say  about  David  Garrickr— so  drop  the  note.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  order  to  curry  favour,  he  made  himself  a  greater  rascal  than  he  wsm- 
Depend  upon  what  I  tell  you—  the  king  understood  that  he  had  found  out  the 
secret  by  his  own  cunning  and  activity.  As  it  is  important  to  deter  him  from 
meddling,  I  desire  you  will  teU  him  that  I  am  aware  of  his  practices,  and  mH 
ce^inly  be  revenged,  if  he  does  not  deriat.  An  sj^ieal  to  the  public  fix>m 
Junius  would  destroy  him. 

Let  me  know  whether  Mr.  Wilkea  will  give  you  the  extracts 

I  cannot  proceed  without  answers  to  those  seven  queriea. 

Think  no  more  of  Junius  Americanus.*    Let  him  reprint  his  lettcri  llSm* 

*  Jonias  Amerieaaiu  was  a  freqaent  writer  in  the  Publie  Advertiser  daring 
the  vears  1769, 1770,  and- 1771.  His  letters  ehiefly  related,  as  his  ngnatare  i«a- 
dily  rogg;est»,  to  the  disputes  of  the  eabinet  with  the  Ameriean  colonies;  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  strietnres,'he  attributed  to  Junius  doetriaes^  in  relation  to  their  de- 
pendanoe  on  the  legislature  1/  Great  Britain,  wUch  he  had  never  avowed,  nor  even 
'  incHned  to.  At^l^  time  there  was  some  idea  of  poUishiag  them  c^leetiv^. 
They  were  written  by  a  Dr.Gharles  Lee,  as  may  be  seen  hj  a  i«fcffcnee  to  the 
privale  coneqpondeiice  of  Jonius  and  Mr.  WUkcs. 
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wtXt  He  acts  most  dishonoarably,  in  suffeHng  Junku  to  be  lo  traduced;  but 
this  ftbebood  will  all  revert  upon  Homo.    In  the  mean  time»  I  laugh  at  hiiii| 

Wi&L  mbmiBSion  I  think  it  is  not  your  interest  to  declare  that  I  bare  done. 

Aa  to  yourself,  I  really  think  you  are  in  no  danger.  Tau  are  not  the  object^ 
and  punishing  ym  (unless  it  answer^  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  pi^ss) 
would  be  no  gratification  to  the  king.  If  undesignedly  I  should  send  you  any 
thing  you  may  think  dangerous,  judge  i#r  yourself,  or  take  any  opinien  you  * 
think  proper.  Ton  cannot  ofifend  or  afflict  me  but  by  hazaiding  your  own 
safety.  They  talk  uf  ftrther  inlbrmations»  but  they  will  always  hold  that  Ian. 
giisgB  tft  tcmiTctn* 

DonH  always  use  the  same  ugpuLU-any  absurd  LAtln  Terse  will  answer  the 
poipose. 

Let  aic  know  about  what  time  you  may  want  more  copy. 

Upon  reflection,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  send  that  note  to  B.  6. 
only  MyfiracHcet  instead  of  imperOneni  inguiriet,    I  think  you  have  no  mea- 
suies  to  keep  with  a  man  who  could  betray  a  confidential  letter,  for  so  base  a 
purpose  as  pleasing   »•••••••»*•••••••• 

Tdl  me  bow  long  it  may  be  bef<^e  you  want  more  copy.  I  want  rest  most 
severely,  »d  am  going  to  find  it  in  the  country  lor  a  few  days.  Cumbriensis 
fass  taken  greatly. 

The  letters  of  Juntas  to  Wilkes  are  on  the  politics  of  the 
city,  bat  are  written  io  bis  characteristic  manner. 

The  original  letters  of  Junias  which  follow  next  in  order, 
are  printed  with  but  little  variation  from  the  common  editiona. 

The  miscellaneous  letters  written  by  the  same  author  under 
different  signatures,  occupy  more  than  three  hundred  pages  of 
the  second  volume:  they  are  written  witli  more  apparent  haste 
and  more  loosely  than  his  more  laboured  letters  of  Junius,  but 
Aey  bear  throughout  the  stomp  of  his  intellect.  There  is  about 
tbem  the  sanke  fierce  unsparing  spirit  of  personal  invective,  the 
same  polished  sarcasm,  the  same  terse  aententiousness  of  style, 
which  belong  to  the  more  caustic  and  dignified  Junius.  There 
may  be  even  detected  many  ideas,  and  even  some  phrases  em- 
ployed under  other  signatures,  which  were  afterwards  elabora- 
ted and  polished  in  the  style  of  Junius. 

Oo  the  whole,  this  work  must  become  we  think  the  stand* 
ard  edition  of  Junius,  till  some  more  fortunate  publisher  shall 
open  a  »new  track  of  conjecture,  or  obtain  some  nearer  glimpte 
of  the  nameless  shade.  • 
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NOTES  OF  A  DESULTORY  READER— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Trotter,  given  in  the  Port  Fo« 
Ho  for  May  last»  he  says,  '^  If  there  is  an  Apolonius  Rhodiua 
where  you  arCf  pray  look  at  Medea's  speechi  lib.  iv.  v.  365,  and 
you  will  perceive,  that  even  in  Dido's  finest  speech,  J\/ec  iibi  drua 
^  fiarens^  Istc.  he  (Virgil)  has  imitated  a  good  deal,  and  especially 
those  expressive  and  sudden  turns,  J^cque  te  ttnto^  ^c.  but  then 
he  has  made  wonderful  improvements,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is . 
,   perhaps,  the  finest  thing  in  all  poetry." 

I  have  not  looked  into  Apolonius  Rhodius^  but  I  have  into 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  translated  into  Latin  verse  the  Argonau- 
ticon  of  Apolonius,  for  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fox,  and 
so  far  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  correctly  translated,  I  am 
compelled  to  say,  that  Virgil  appears  to  have  much  more  closely 
imitated  the  Lamentauon  of  Ariadne  by  Catullus  than  that  of 
Medea  by  Apolonius.  Nor  with  due  allowance  for  the  pro- 
bable inferiority  of  a  translation  (though  Valerius  Flaccus  is  said 
to  have  improved  upon  his  original)  should  I  hesitate  to  ^ve 
the  preference  to  the  passage  in  Catullus,  whose  beauty  I  have 
already  noted,  and  observed  that  it  would  not  suffer  on  a  com- 
parison with  the  passage  in  Virgil,  cited  by  Mr.  Fox.  The  speech 
of  Ariadne  begins  at  the  1 32d  line  of  the  Epithalamium  Pelei  et 
Thetydos,  and  the  following  lines  are  those,  I  suppose,  to  resem* 
ble  the  JVr c  tibi  diva  parens f  ^c.  of  Virgil. 

Quatnam  te  genuit  sola  sub  rape  leaena? 

Quod  mare  coDceptum  spumantibus  ezpuit  undisl 

Qaae  Syrtis,  quic  Scylla  rapaz,  quae  vasts  Charibdb, 

TaUaqui  reddii  pro  dulci  prannia  vita? 

t 
It  is.not  unfair  to  conclude,  that  Mr.  Fox's  classical  acquire- 
ments did  not  render  him  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Catullus 
(the  Greek  authors  he  says  himself  are  his  favourites)  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  them  when  we  find,  that  instead  of  the  Argonau- 
ticon  of  Apolonius  Rhodius,  Virgil  has  unequivocally  borrowed 
his  AVc  tibi  diva  fiarensy  b'r.  from^  Homer,  as  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent  Catullus  did  his  Quanam  ie  genuit ^  kifc,  I  avail  inyself  of 
Pope's  translation  in  support  of  my  position. 
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O  man  unpityingl  if  of  iDan  thy  tanct; 

But  sure  thou  spring'Bt  not  from  a  soft  embnce^ 

Nor  ever  am'rous  hero  caused  thy  birth. 

Nor  ever  tender  goddess  hroaght  thee  forth: 

Some  rugged  rock's  hard  entndk  gave  thee  form, 

And  raging  seas  produced  thee  in  a  storm. 

lUiad,  Ub,  XTi.  Une  46. 

As  to  those  «<  expressive  and  sudden  turns,"  the  neque  tc 
teneoy  b'c.  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Fox,  they  are  frequent  in  the 
>ecch  of  Ariadne.    For  instance: 


speech  of  Ariadne.    For  instance: 


Mam  ffjoo  me  referam?  qoali  speperdiu  nitar? 

Idomeniosne  petam  monteia?  Ah!  gurgite  Uito, . 

Discemena  pontum  truculentum  dividit  aequor. 

And  in  the  following  exclamatitm, 

Jupiter  omnipotensi  utinam  ne  tempore  primo, 
Gnosia  Cecropiae  tetig^nt  Iittora  puppes! 

We  trace  Virgil  again,  where  he  makes  Dido  say, 

'Maa^  hen  nimium  felix,  si  Iittora  tantum, 
Nunqoam  Dardaniae  tetigiasent  nostra  cams! 

But  notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  imitation,  I  agree  with 
Mr.  FoXf  that  Virgil,  upon  the  whole,  has  improved  upon  his 
original,  whether  it  be  Apolonius,  Catullus,  or  Homer.  The 
lamentation  of  Ariadne  in  Catullus,  though  highly  impassioned 
and  pathetic,  is  nothing  more  than  a  fmmlnea  ululatu9,  the  wail- 
ing of  a  lost  Calista,  whereas  Virgil  gives  us  the  furena  quid 
fghdna  fiosaiij  the  whole  progress  of  an  injured  woman's  grief, 
distraction,  and  despair,  embellishing  and  heightening  the  nar- 
ration with  the  most  lugubrious  and  appropriate  imagery: 
such  as, 

IHun  vero  infelix  fatis  exterrita  Dido 
Mortem  orat:  txdet  cceli  convexa  tueri,  &c. 

Multaque  prseterea  vatum  pnedicta  piorum 
Terribili  monitu  horrificant.    Agit  ipse  Airentem 
In  somnia  ferns  JEneas:  semperque  reiinqui 
Sola  sibiy  semper  longam  incomitata  videtur 
be  viam^acTytbs  deserts  qoMere  terra.    . 
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B]r  the  statutes  of  English  literature,  Thomson  is  established 
a  ipoet;  anil  so  likewise  is  Young.  Each  of  them  writes  in  blank 
Ter8e>  and  is  supposed  to  write  it  well;  but  in  other  respectSy 
they  are  wholly  dissinular,  the  one  being  as  much  distinguished 
by  a  copiousness,  as  the  other  is  by  a  paucity  of  words.  Take 
for  instance,  Thomson^s  episode  of  Lavinia  and  Palemon,  and 
Foung's  of  Lysander  and  Aspasia,  both  pathetic  and  well  told. 
Cowper's  Crazy  Kate  is  most  in  the  manner  of  Young.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  found  on  a  comparison,  that  Young  makes  less  use 
of  inTcrsion  than  any  of  our  blank  verse  poets,  his  collocation 
being  nearly  that  of  prose,  or  at  least  not  more  inverted  than 
our  rhyming  verdficatlon. 

There  appears  to  me  much  reason  to  believie,  that  the  AS^m- 
6y  Pamby  and  ballad  style  of  poetry  is  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
present  day,  than  the  better  model  furnished  by  Dryden  and 
Pope.  These  writers  are  seldom  quoted,  probably  little  read, 
and  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  superceded  by  their  minors 
m  merit  as  in  age,  by  Collins,  by  Gray,  Southey,  Scott,  Burns,  Sec. 
Gifford,  and  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  literature,  have  indeed 
made  a  stand  in  behalf  of  the  elder  school,  but  their  efforts  have 
not  availed  against  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  madrigal,  son- 
net, sing-song,  and  ballad.  Collins  without  doubt  has  merit,  s# 
has  the  costive  Gray,  so  too  the  exuberant  Southey,  the  truly 
Caledonian  Scott,  the  no  less  national  Burns,  and  probably  all 
the  rest  of  them,  in  their  way:  and  he  that  cannot  relish  them 
may  have  just  cause  to  lament  a  deficiency  in  his  department 
of  taste;  but  yet  can  we  say  of  any  of  these,  what  Voltaire  says 
of  Pope,  whom  he  even  prefers  to  Horace  and  Boileau? 

dans  Horace  aveeBoilesu; 
Vbos  y  chercbez  le  vrai,  voos  y  goutiea  le  besn» 
Qnelques  traits  dchappes  d'one  utile  monde 
Dans  leurs  piquans  Merits  brillent  par  intenrsUe. 
Mais  Pope  approfondit  ce  qu'Ui  oot  effleur^ 
D^m  esprit  ploS  batdiy  d*un  pas  plus  assart, 
H  porta  le  flambeau  dans  Pabime  de  Tetr^ 
St  rhonme  avea  lui  seul  ^prit  k  se  ooimoitxe. 
If'art  quelqpMSfbis  friwie  ^t  quslque^  divta 
Vart  de  vers  est  daoa  Pojpe  ^tile  au  genre  humain. 
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Unquestionably,  ae^t  to  Shakspeare,  Popey  of  all  the  £nglU|i 
poetS)  Milton  not  excepted,  deserve^  most  to  be  xead^  to  b^  ttur 
died  and  remembered.  And  this,  no  less  for  his  matter  tbiya 
bis  elegant  poetry;  his  correcti  gracefiil,  spirited)  dignified,  and 
where  required,  enthusiastically  pathetic  diction.  What,  in  this 
latter  kind,  has  any  language  superior  to  his  elegy  to  ap  unfor- 
tunate lady,  and  more  particularly  his  Eloisa  to  AbelardI 

Where  was  this  bard  of  Twickenham's  <<  guide,  philosoplier^ 
and  friend,'*  lord  Bolingbroke,  when  he  ventured  this  but  haK- 
way  compliment  to  sir  Robert  Wdpole? 

Seen  him  I  luve,  but  m  his  happier  hour. 
Of  social  pleMore,  ill  exchanged  for  power$ 
Seen  him  ancumber^d  by  the  venal  tribe» 
Sndle  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 

But  Mr.  Burke  will  not  admit  that  he  ever  won  by  bribes. 
He  asserts  that  he  was  an  honourable  man,  whose  partisans 
were  retained  solely  by  their  attachment  to  him.  Still,  witl^ 
great  deference  to  Mr.  Burke,  there  is  much  reason  to  belieri^ 
that  be  was  an  accomplished  intriguer,  and  one  who  possessed 
the  happy  knack  of  managing  the  worldly-wise  by  those  inge* 
nioos  divices  which  are  calculated  to  engage  and  bind  them  to 
interest,  not  always  identifying  with  that  of  their  country.  Sir 
Robert  was  one  of  your  placid  men.  As  his  son  Horace  tells  Uff, 
he  could  even  suffer  a  clumsy  or  careless  shaver  to  cut  him  re- 
peatedly without  whining  or  testifying  the  slighest  displeasure 
at  it;  and  this  is  a  temperament  peculiarly  befitting  a  swinuner 
with  the  stream,  which  a  political  man  must  first  be  before  he 
can  expect  to  direct  its  course.  A  coldness  under  physical 
evil,  dr  heartless  peccadillos,  though  abstractedly  it  may  be  a 
virtue,  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  an  insensibility  to  moral 
turpitude;  and  he  that  can  witness  the  triumph  of  ^his  without 
feeling  his  cheek  glow  and  his  heart  swell  with  indignation,  can 
eauly  be  brought  to  tolerate,  if  not  practise  it  himself.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  it  was  this 
leaven  of  what  the  world  calls  good  nature  in  his  composition, 
that  led  him  mto  a  conduct  so  opposite  to  that  of  his  exquisitely 
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scttistble  friend  Burke.  The  one  has  the  better  temper,  the 
other  the  acuter  moral  aensey  the  main  ingredient  in  the  com- 
poaltioD  of  a  principled  man. 

Of  all  the  contrivances  of  party-men  to.  turn  the  tables  on 
their  adversaries  and  to  put  them  in  the  wrong,  that  of  lord 
Bolingbroke,  in  respect  to  the  play  of  Cato,  as  related  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  perhaps  the  most  pointed  and  happy.  After  this 
play  had  been  acted  many  nights  under  the  thundering  plaudits 
of  the  whigs,  overwhelming,  as  they  supposed,  the  tones  with 
the  odium  justly  due  to  the  maintainors  of  slavish  principles, 
lord  Bolingbroke  requested  the  play,  and  taking  his  seat  in  a 
sti^e  box,  freely  joined  in  the  applause  of  the  performance,  and 
after  it  was  over,  calling  Booth,  who  had  acted  the  part  of  Cato, 
to  his  box,  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  for  sup- 
porting, as  he  said,  the  cau9e  of  liberty  so  well  against  a  /ur/ietU' 
al  dictaior.  What  an  admirable  rifioate  to  the  partisans  of  the 
minister!  They  had  as  much,  apd  more  money  to  give  in  their 
tuhi,'says  Johnson,  but  the  misfortune  was,  they  could  not  find 
such  a  saying  to  accompany  it.  Johnson,  as  a  tory,  evidently 
chuckles  at  the  incident,  and  was  no  doubt  glad  of  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  giving  it  longevity,  by  inserting  it  in  his  Lives.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  Mr.  Burke  would  not  have  been 
willing,  good  thing  as  it  is,  to  let  it  sink  into  oblivion.  Though 
not  cotemporary  with  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
and  therefore  never  in  collision  with  them,  he  does  not  like  them. 
He  is  often  pointed  against  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  though  he  some- 
times quotes  Addison,  it  is  believed  he  never  does  Pope.  But 
quaere. 

Mr.  Hume  appears  to  be  established  in  public  opinion  as  our 
most  perspicuous,  correct,  elegant,  and  judicious  historian.  In 
this  class  of  writers,  he  seems  to  be  what  Virgil  is  among  the 
poets:  but  his  remarks,  though  just,  are  not  often  what  tho 
French  would  call  VecA^cAee«,  or  distinguished  by  a  deep  and 
refined  discrimination,  in  the  manner  of  Tacitus  or  Rochefou- 
cault,  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  obvious,  and  such  as  na- 
turally arise  from  the  subject,  which  may  be  one  cause  of  the 
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general  approbation  his  history  has  received.  NevertfaeiesB, 
he  sometimes  evinces  ao  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human ' 
heart,  in  tracing  the  combinations,  by  which  men  first  deceiving 
themselves,  administer  fuel  to  their  passions,  under  a  persua- 
sion that  they  are  but  fulfilling  their  duties.  The  following 
maxim  I  select  as  illustrative  of  my  meaning.  *<  When  ambi- 
tion," says  the  historian,  *<  can  be  so  happy  as  to, cover  its  enter- 
prises even  to  the  person  himself,  under  the  appearance  of  prin- 
ciple, it  is  the  most  incurable  and  inflexible  of  all  human  pas- 
uons."  To  this  source  might  probably  be  traced  the  most  un- 
relenting persecutions,  both  civil  and  religiousl  An  oppressor 
generally  finds  some  apology  to  himself  for  his  conduct;  and 
perhaps  even  Robespierre  might  have  persuaded  himself  that 
the  interest  of  his  country  was  in  some  measure  combined  with 
the  preservation  of  his  individual  power. 

The  many  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  style  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  are  at  least  a  proof  that  he  is  no  ordinary  common 
place  writer.  He  is  said  to  be  affected;  but  may  not  all  attempu 
to  be  cen3picuous  and  to  excel  by  deviating  from  the  beaten 
tract,  b^  called  affectation?  The  maxim  of  art  fMi  ce'iarc  ariem 
is  doubtless  well  worthy  the  attention  of  a  writer;  nor  do  I  know 
that  Mr.  Gibbon  has  been  remarkably  neglectful  of  it.  Had  he 
written  like  Hume  or  Robertson,  be  would  have  been  called  a 
5ervile  imitator;  as  he  has  aimed  at  peculiarity,  he  is  termed 
affected.  He  will  be  read,  however,  and  admired  so  long  as  the 
effusions  of  a  fine  and  freely  indulged  imagination  shall  continue 
to  have  attractions:  and  (or  my  own  pait,  I  can  readily  forgive  him 
the  passages  bothin  his  history  and  his  life,  which  have  render- 
ed him  obnoxious  to  this  censure  of  his  disapprovers.  In  the 
latter,  the  following  is  probably  one  that  is  branded  as  <<  exhi- 
biting marks  of  excessive  vanity  and  conceit."  Speaking  of 
finishing  his  history  he  says:  "  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather 
night  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer, 
house  in  my  garden:  after  laying  down  my  pen  I  took  severiil 
turns  in  a  berceau  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands 
a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mouDtains.  The  air 
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was  temperau,  the  ftkj  wad  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  inoott 
Was  reflected  ftom  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  wUf 
Act  dissemble  the  firn  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  mf 
freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establbhment  of  my  fame.  But  my 
^ride  was  soon  hltmbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread 
over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leacvtf 
of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion)  and  that  whatever  might  bt> 
tbe  future  date  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  histdtian  mwft  be 
short  and  precaxlous/' 


AMfeftlCAK  SGENl^RT— JPOB  THS  POitt  tOU& 

Lbmov  Hill,  which  the  annexed  plate  represents,  is  tbe  ea^. 
of  Henry  Pratt,  esq.  of  Philadelphia;  it  is  situated  on  a  beaii- 
tifiil  pan  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  irom 
the  City.  The  proapect  from  it  is  elegant  and  extensive;  tl|e 
gnUinds  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation;  the  hot«house  is 
admirably  stored,  and  the  picturesque  and  ornamental  improve<» 
menta,  are  Ughly  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  present  liberal 
proprietor. 


cu^mcAL  LrrEitATnBB.-^P6m  the  t&bct  mu6. 

OH    TBS    LATIH    COUEDT. 

(Cmfimiedfim  pagt  SB.'i 
TBRKVCB. 

TsMBircs  has  none  of  the  Csults  of  Plautos,  excepting  his 
uniformity  of  subject,  which  he  could  not  entirely  avoid.  But 
lie  has  overcome  it  as  well  aa  he  could,  on  a  theatre  where  it  wa» 
Ml  permitted  to  exhibit  an  intrigue  with  a  free  woman.  He 
eeuki  not,  a^  Piatttus  did,  gttt  to  hn  young  men  other  than  cour<^ 
IMcne  for  mistresses.  But  he  has  given  these  persons  a  sort  oP 
lilnk  whicb  excites  an  tateresv  iit  their  bebalf.  He  generally  sup-' 
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poses  tbat  they  «re  the  children  ef  noble  parenui,  by  whom  they 
were  sold  or  l09t  in  their  inftncy.  Their  birth  is  recognised  H  - 
Ae  epDclttsioo  of  the.  piece:  a  catestrephe  which  does  not  mill* 
late  with  what  preceded,  because  the  author  describes  them  a| 
possesnng  good  manners  and  entertuning  a  passion  but  £or  f 
sbgJe  object.  He  does  not  exhibit  a  single  insunce  of  thoa^ 
low  characters  which  disgust  us  in  Platttus;  he  has  no  buffoone* 
tyi  no  licentiousness,  no  vulgarity,  no  impertinence.  Among 
the  ancient  comic  writers,  who  have  descended  to  us,  he  is  th^ 
only  one  who  has  depicted  decent  manners,  who  has  spoken 
the  language  of  the  passions  and  the  tone  of  oatune*  His  moia| 
is  sound  and  instructiire,  his  pleasantry  is  ezquisitOf  his  dialogw 
is  sprightly^  natural  and  easy.  All  the  decencies  of  the  stage  am 
obserred  in  the  conduct  and  plan  of  his  pieces.  In  what  thOA 
has  he  failed?  he  wants  more  force  and  invention  in  his  intfiguei 
more  interest  in  his  subjects,  more  of  the  comic  in  his  characters. 

^  There  is  a  verse,  in  which  he  is  mentioned,  attributed  t^ 
JuUus  Caesar.  ^  And  thou,  oh,  half'Menander;  thou  art  placed 
among  our  greatest  writers,  and  thou  hast  merited  it  by  the  pui- 
rity  of  thy  style.  I  wished  that  tQ  the  charm  of  thy  wrkioga 
diou  hadst  added  that  comic  force  which  was  cmly  wanted  to  place 
thee  en  an  equality  with  the  Greeks,  and  that  thou  fasdst  nor 
been  so  inferior  to  Uiem  in  this  respect.  In  this  only  wert  thou 
deficient,  oh!  Terence,  and  this  I  regret.*' 

Who  wete  the  Greek  writers  that  possessed  this  comic  vein 
which  Terence  wanted?  and  in  what  respect  could  he  be  called 
the  half-Mcfumder?  We  hnow  that  he  generally  took  two  Greek 
^ces  to  make  one  of  his  own,  and  as  he  never  has  any  involu*. 
ttoo  of  action,  it  is  probable  that  the  pieces  from  which  he  bor^ 
rowed  were  extremely  simple.  His  execudon  is,  in  general, 
very  good;  it  is  only  in  invention  that  he  is  feeble;  and,  why  did 
he  not  rely  in  this  respect  on  the  Greeks?  this  is  one  of  those 
quesdoBS  whkh  can  never  be  solved,  in  consequence  of  our  lops 
of  many  ancient  authors. 

Terence  was  born  in  Africa  and  educated  at  Rome«  He 
must  have  been  removed  thither  very  earlsr  in  life,  as  is  evinced 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  Latin  idiom.  Afranius,  a  comic  poeCt 
Who  had  some  reputation  at  the  same  period,  s^s,ns  me  canbt. 
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eomfiared  vnth  Terence,  When  he  offered  his  first  work,  Adrian 
to  the  ediles,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  pieces  tor  re- 
presentation at  the  public  games  which  they  gave  the  people^ 
the  ediles,  before  they  made  a  bargain,  sent  him  to  Cecilius,  a 
eomic  writer,  whose  success  had  given  him  great  weight  ki  these 
matters.  The  old  poet  was  at  the  table,  when  Terence,  young 
and  unknown,  presented  himself  to  him  with  an  ^>pearance  by  no 
means  imposing.  Cecilius  gave  him  a  seat  near  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  reclining,  Terence  began  to  read.  He  had  not 
finished  the  first  scene,  before  Cecilius  rose,  invited  him  to  sup- 
per and  made  him  sit  at  his  table.  At  the  end  of  the  repast^ 
when  the  comedy  was  concluded,  he  loaded  him  with  applause: 
an  instance  of  kindness  and  candour  which  is  the  more  interest* 
log,  because  it  is  rare  to  behold  eminent  -writers,  disposed  to 
pndse  their  rivals  and  love  their  successors. 

Terence  was  a  slave:  so  was  Phaedrus,  the  fabulists  Plautus 
was  obliged  to  work  in  a  milU  Horace  was  the  son  of  a  freedman. 
On  the  other  hand  Caesar  and  Frederic  cultivated  letters,  which 
prove  that  study  may  elevate  the  lowest  conditiaD8»  and  that  it 
cannot  degrade  the  most  lofty. 

It  seems  that  they  saw  the  truth  of  this  at  Rome,  even  long 
before  the  time  of  Augustus;  for  Scipio  and  Laslius  were  sup- 
posed to  have  assisted  in  the  composition  of  tb^se  comedies.  .  It 
is  certain,  that  he  was  honoured  with  their  friendship;  it  is  very 
probable,  that  he  was  assisted  by  their  advice  and  that  their  good 
taste  directed  him  to  Plautus  as  a  model. 

If  he  congratulated  himself  mi  the  favour  of  CeciliuSf  he 
could  not  be  so  grateful  to  a  certain  Luscius,  an  old  poet,  of 
whom  he  complains  in  one  of  his  prologues,  as  the  most  zealous 
and  bitter  of  his  detractors.  Luscius  treated  Terence  as  a  plagia- 
rist because  he  had  translated  from  the  Greeks^  and  Terence 
replies  to  hims  ^  are  not  all  our  pieces  borrowed  from  that 
source?"  It  seems  that  Luscius  did  not  underi^tand  the  art  of 
borrowing  so  well  as  Terence  did. 

Nor  was  he  always  happy  on  the  stage.  His  piece  entitled 
Hiecyruy  the  mother*in»lawj  was  not  finished;  because  in  the 
midst  of  the  representation,  ah  exhibition  of  gladiators  was  an- 
nounced! and  the  pe^^le  ran  in  crowds  into  the  circus  in  order 
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to  retain  their  places,  and  the  actors,  being  no  longer  attended 
to,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  stage.  Of  all  the  productions  of 
Tftfrnce  the  subject  of  this  appears  to  me  most  interesting:-^t 
is  deficient  onlj  in  action  and  business.  But  the  fable  would 
aerre  for  what  is  now  called  a  dramoj  which,  if  managed  with 
9sti  would  produce  great  effect.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
tfie  plot.  A  young  Athenian,  in  the  confusion  of  one  of  the  an* 
cieut  festivals,  at  which  time  great  freedom  prevailed,  as  he  is 
going  home  at  night  from  a  feast,  encounters  a  young  girl,  in  a 
dark  and  crooked  street^  upon  whom  he  commits  violence.  He 
proceeds  to  the  house  of  his  mistress,  to  whom  he  recounts  this 
adventure,  and  gives  a  ring  which  he  had  taken  from  theunfor« 
lunate  object  of  his  passion.  Some  time  after,  his  &ther  makes 
%m  marry.  Being  still  enamoured  of  his  mistress  he  treats  his 
wife,  for  two  months,  with  the  greatest  indifference.  She  sub*  . 
nuts  to  hb  coldness  with  unalterable  sweetness  and  patience; 
she  utters  no  complaint  and  dreanis  of  nothing  b\it  the  means 
of  malung  htm  love  her.  In  this  she  is  the  more  successful^ 
because  be  becomes  weary  of  the  ill  humour  of  his  mistress,* 
who  was  displeased  at  his  marriage.  In  fine,  he  entirely  abandons 
her  and  devotes  himself  to  his  wife;  whom,  however,  he  is  soon 
obliged  to  leave  for  sometime  on  account  of  business.  The  ac- 
tion  of  the  piece  commences  at  the  moment  of  the  return  of 
Punpbilas,  and  what  has  just  been  related  is  unfolded  in  the 
prologue.  Upon  his  arrival,  Pamphilus  learns  that  Philumena,  his 
wife,  not  being  able  to  live  with  her  step-mother,  had  resided 
for  some  time  past  with  her  own  parents:  that  on  that  very  day 
his  mother  had  gone  to  visit  her  daughter-in-law,  but  was  not 
admitted.  He  goes  himself  and  learns  that  his  wife  had  been 
delivered  in  secret,  having  concealed  her  pregnancy  from  all  the 
world.  He  is  not  astonished .  at  this  mysteriousness,  because 
upon  reccdlecting  has  conduct  towards  her  immediately  after 
their  marriage,  and  comparing  it  with  the  period  of  the  birth  of 
the  child,  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  an  illegitimate  issue.  His 
agony  at  this  conviction  of  her  guilt  is  excessive,  and  he  re* 
solves  never  to  see  her  again.,  But  his  parents  and  those  of  his 
wiCe,  being  ignorant  of  these  conjugal  secrets,  are  at  a  loss  to 
aecooat  for  his  behaviour^  and  suspect  that  his  attachment  to 
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Bacdiiff,  hU  miBtressy  has  been  revived.     The  two  fathers  g^  to 
fcer;  thef  represent  the  inischtef  which  she  occasions  and  the 
danger  she  incurs  bj  thus  seducing  a  young  man  of  fiunily  from 
Us  duty.    Bacchis  protests  that  since  the  marriagis  there  had 
been  no  intercourse  between  them.    They  ask  if  she  will  affirm 
this  ftot  in  the  presence  of  Philutnena  and  hef  mother.    To 
this  she  consents^  and  the  interview  produces  an  explanation 
which  removes  <very  difficulty.    The  mother  of  Philumena  re* 
cognises  on  the  finger  of  Bacchis  the  ring  of  her  daughter,  the 
seme  ring  which  had  been  taken  froQi  ber  finger  in  the  abomi*- 
nable  eooflict  between  drunken  passion  and  helplesa  virtue.  The 
wretched  danghter  had  commnakated  the  fatal  adventure  to  her 
mother;  who,  not  being  able  to  fiiresee  what  would  pass  between 
the  husband  and  wife,  and  heating  the  marriage  would  conceal 
the  misfortune,  had  preserved  the  secret. 

It. is  to  be  remarked  that  this  piece,  which  possesses  more 
interest  perhaps  than  every  thing  else  from  the  same  pen,  is- 
bwt  coldly  ebndocted.  Philumena  does  net  appear  upon  tho^ 
stage;  her  situation  is  no  apology  for  this,  for  noUiihg  would'te 
more  easy  thain  to  suppose  her  delivered  in  secret  at  the  house 
of  her  mother,  a  short  time  before  the  return  of  her  husband. 
Bacchis  is  introduced  only  for  the  purpose  of  unravelling  the 
plot.  These  are  the  two  persons  who  could  give  the  greatest  in-* 
terest  to  the  scene.  On  the  contrary  the  whole  dialogue  is  tsi<^ 
ken  up  in  disputes  between  the  two  fathers  and  the  motheri 
equally  useless  and  unentertabing.  This  piece  affords  ifaw 
strongest  illustration  of  the  remark  that  Terence  wants  dramatic 
effect,  and  in  fact  the  ancient  comedy  has  not  sufficient  of  what 
is  called  the  business  of  the  stage,  an  art  in  Which  the  French 
excel. 

What  appears  to  us  strange,,  and  belongs  to  that  difference 
of  manners  which  must  be  noted  carefully  in  our  comparieooa 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  theatre,  is,  the  singuhu*  ban- 
gain  which  is  made  in  one  of  his  pieces.  The  Mwnmch^  betwecft* 
Phasdria,  the  lever  of  the  courtesan  Thais,  and  ThnsoR,his  rival. 
Thais  ingeniously  asks  Phsdria,  whom  she  loves,  to  relinquish 
his  place  for  a  couple  of  days  to  Thrason,  who  has  promised 
her  a  young  slave,  which  sh^  wishes  to  ebtain^  that  she  nsay  re* 
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llore  it  to.lu  p«r«iits»    Th«  intention  is  good,  but  the  proposi« 

lion«ppears  to  us  very  extraordiaary;  yet  Phaedria  consents  to  it* 

He  does  more;  at  tbe  end  of  the  piece  a  parasite  of  Thrason's  re* 

presents  to  the  young  lover  of  Thais  that  this  captain  is  wealthy 

and  fond  of  expensive  living»  that  Thais  has  the  same  propensity^ 

and  that  as  Phaedria  has  not  the  means  of  gratifying  her  fully y^ 

ke  proposes  to  him.  to  divide  with  the  captain;  to  tbia  he  con* 

■ents.      Nevertheless  he  is  represented  throughovt  the  piece 

as  very  fond  and  very  jealous.    But  so  it  Is,  where  the  customs 

of  a  people  permit  no  other  sort  of  love  than  that  of  courtesans, 

there  is  necessarily  more  of  debauchery  than  passion:  and  this 

shows  how  much  more  favourable  to  dramatic  effect  are  our 

inanners  than  thbse  of  the  ancients. 

The  moat  feeble  of  this  author's  writings  is  the  piece  entitled 
HsauTovTixoRVMBiros,  a  Greek  word,  which  ugnifies  a  man 
who  fiunir^9  htniaelf.  We  see  here  one  excess  runi^ng  hita 
another.  A  father  separates  \&A  son  from  a  courtesan,  whom 
he  loves,  snd  compels  him  to  travel:  no  sooner  is  he  gone  than 
he  abandons  himself  to  despair  for  liis  abseiice.  He  retires  to 
the  country,  i^rhere  he  devotes  himself  to  the  rudest  labours. 
His  distrev  may  be  conceived;  but  as  soon  as  his  son  returns^ 
Jie  beeomet  the  pander  of  his  passioDs  and  the  aocotapHce  of  his 
ilaves,  whom  he  encourages  in  lies  and  spunging.  Every  thing 
h  in  extremes.  The  plot,  moreover,  turns  upon  a  deception 
iomewhat  like  that  of  the  Adclfthii  but  it  is  very  much  out  of 
place  here,  because  there  is  no  one  to  be  deceived. 

The  MX  comedies  which  we  have  from  the  pen  of  Terence, 
ipere  composed  before  he  liad  attained  hie  thirty-fifth  year.  Afaer 
be  wrote  Ihem,  he  vndenook  a  voyage  to  Greece  and  waa  lost 
#11  hit  retom.  Qut  ea  to  the  dttration  of  iiis  voyage,  or  the  time 
end  the  manner  of  his  death,  we  have  nothing  bitt  dubious  tra- 
ction. • 

*^  ^ 

From  ChattaubiriaMd^.%  TrofutU. 
ttt  account  gh^en  by  thitf  untt^njg  aM  elo^tiettC  tM'NrtMr^  Is^ 
imlbnunately  too  long  for  instnion  in  its  entire  Ibrm^  and  we 
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have  therefore  been  tinder  the  necesaity  of  groii]Mng  the  mo•^ 
curious  passages,  so  as  to  present  to  our  readers  a  general  view 
of  this  venerable  citf,at  so  recent  a  period  as  1806. 

On  the  6th  of  October  we  qaitted  Elisha*ft  springs  and  set  out  for  Jerusa- 
lem. We  lelt  on  the  rights  the  mount  where  ChrUt  fasted  forty  dajrs,  which 
rises  above  Jericho,  exactly  opposite  to  Mount  Abarim,  whence  Moses  be- 
fore his  death,  surreyed  the  Land  of  Promise.  As  we  entered  the  mountains 
of  Judea,  we  saw  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  The  abb€  Mariti» 
haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the  monks,  insists  that  this  aqueduct  belonged, 
to  some  ancient  <rateniity»  or  served  to  irrigate  the  adjacent  lands,  when  the 
sugar-cane  was  cultivated  in  tbe  plain  of  Jericho.  If  the  mere  inspection  of 
the  work  were  not  sufficient  to  confute  this  absurd  idea,  we  might  consult 
Adrichomius,  in  his  Theatrum  Terr^e  Sancttc,  tbe  EluUdatit  ki$torica  Terr* 
Sancu,  by  Quaresmius,  and  most  of  the  travellers  already  quoted*  The  road 
which  we  pursued  among  the  mountains  was  broad  and  sometime^  paved;  it 
is  perhaps  an  aocient  Soman  way.  We  passed  the  foot  of  a  mouotsin  foimier- 
ly  crowned  with  a  Gothic  castle,  which  protected  and  couunanded  the  coad* 
We  then  descended  into  a  deep  gloomy  va!ley,  called  in  Hebrew  Adommii^ 
or  the  place  of  blood.  Here  stood  a  small  town  belong'mg  to  the  tribe  of 
Jndab,  and  m  this  lonely  spot  the  Samaritan  succoured  the  wounded  travel- 
ler. We  here  met  the  pacha's  cavalry  proceeding  to  the  other  side  of  tbe 
Jordan,  on  an.expeditkm  which  1  shaU  have  occasion  to  notice  hereaft^  for- 
tunately  night  concealed  us  flmn  the  view  of  these  troops. 

We  passed  through  Bahurim,  v^iere  David,  fleeing  before  Absalom,  was 
stoned  by  Shimei.  A  little  farther  we  alighted  at  the  fountain  .where  Christ 
was  accustomed  to  rest  with  his  apostles  as  he  returned  from  Jericho.  W« 
began  to  ascend  the  back  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  came  to  the  village  of 
Bethany,  where  the  ruins  of  Martha's  house,  and  the  s^Mildire  of  Idszarus 
SIPS  still  shown.  We  then  descended  the  Mount  of  Olives  which  overlodbs 
Jerusalem,  and  crossed  the  brook  Cedron  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshapbat  A  path 
whidmg  at  the  foot  of  the  temple,  and  leading  over  Mount  8k»,  led  us  to  the 
pilgrims'  gate,  after  malung  the  complete  cbcuii  of  the  cily.  ItwAsandnight. 
All  Aga  obtaiaed  admissiou  for  us.  The  eia  Arabs  returned  toBelhleheBa. 
and  we  repiured  to  the  convent. 

About  nine  t}ie  next  morning  I  sallied  ftem  the  convent  attended  by  two 
fHars,  a  drogman,  any  aervaat,  and  a  janissary:  1  lepured  tD4iie  chuich  which 
encloses  thetombof  Jesus  Christ  All  precadhigtraydlers  hsfvedescrihed  ihia 
church,  the  most  vensKubie  in  the  worid,  whether  ave  think  as  philo8ophev%  dr 
sis  christians.  Here  I  am  i^ftced  to  anabsohite  dilemma.  Shall  1  give  an  ao- 
curate  delineation  of  the  sacred  scenes?  If  sol  can  but  repeat  what  has  been 
said  before;  never  was  s^ubject  less  known- to  modem  readers,  and  never  was 
subjedmore  eenipktely exhausted.    SMlI«iutthedeiGriptioQ  of  ^lose 
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•?  la  tbii  caae  riioiild  I  not  ktnre  otit  the  most  importvit  pan  of  my  tra- 
ydt*  Mid  exckide  wimi  conftittHet  theb  object  and.  their  end? 

After  copying  from  an  ancient;  writer  a  minute  description  of 
the  churchy  he  proceeds: 

R  is  obviCNis,  in  the  first  phiee>  that  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
corapoaed  of  three  chunihes:  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  properiy  so  called; 
that  of  Calvmrys  and  the  church  of  the  IMscovery  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  first  ia  huiit  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Calvary,  on  the  spot  where  it 
is  known  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  deposited.  This  church  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  cohstitutuig^  in  fact  the  nave  of 
the  edifice.  It  is  circular,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  is  lighted  only  by 
a  dome,  beneath  which  is  the  sepulchre.  Sixteen  marble  columns  adorn  the 
eumnfeiehce  of  this  rotunda:  they  are  connected  by  seventeen  arches,  and 
support  an  upper  gallery,  likewise  composed  of  sixteen  columns  and  seven- 
teen arches,  of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  the  lower  range.  Michea 
corresponding'  with  the  arcbea  appear  above  the  firieze  of  the  second  gallery, 
and  the  dome  springs  ftomthe  arch  of  these  niches.  The  latter  were  Ibr- 
matf  deoorated  with  mosiues,  representing  the  twelve  apostles,  St.  Helena, 
the  emperor  Oonstantine,  and  three  other  portraits  unknown. 

Hie  chair  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  to  the  east  of  the  nave 
of  the  tomb:  H  is  double,  aa  in  the  ancient  cathedrals^  that  is  to  say,  it  has  first 
a  place  with  stalls  for  the  priests,  and  beyond  that  a  sanctuary  raiaed  two 
steps  above  it  Round  this  double  sanctuary  run  tiie  aisles  of  tiie  choir,  and 
in  these  alalea  are  situated  the  chapels  dncribed  by  Deshayes. 

ftislikewSaeinllieaisleonthe  right  behind  the  choir,  that  we  find  the 
two  fliglita  of  steps  leading,  the  one'to  the  church  of  Calvary,  the  otiier  to 
the  cfaureh  of  the  disoovery'of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  first  asoenda  lo 
the  lop  of  Ctftaty,  the  second  condncU  you  down  underneath  it:  for  the 
cross  WM  ereetedon  thesumo^  of  Gol|^a7  and  found  again  under  that 
hai.  To  floa  up  then  what  wehave  abeady  said,  the  church  of  th^Holy 
SepakkieislHriltartite^feotof  Oalvryt  iu  eaalenipart  adjoina  that  end* 
land  upon  trtdek  have  been  constructed  two  other  churches, 
r  widia  am^  vanted^atRixeasea  wkh  the  princl^  edifice. 

Tlie  arcldtectufe  of  the  ehiirdi  IS  evtdcndy  of  the  i^e  of  Gonstantine:  the 
CoiMUan  Older  pievattatiMfOUgfaoiit.  The  oolunms  are  mther  too  heavy  or 
too  daiier;  and  tlirir  diamelfcr  la  almost  always  disproponionate  to  their 
SomedeaUe  cotmrnm  ^kk  aiipport^he  intxc  of  the  chok  ar^ 
n  hi  a  VC17  goed^le.  The  churoh  bain^ki^  and  spacious,  the  pso., 
fie  of  Hm  conuees  displ^s  a  oonaiderable  degree  of  grandeur;  but  aa  the 
aNheiiviaehas^ainte  the  choir  from  the  nave  were  stoppedup  about  sixty 
yens  ago,  the  hoviaontalline  is  broken,  and  you  no  loDg^r  enjoy  a  view  of  the 

whole  of  the  vtvdtfd  roof. 
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Itie  dnnch  hMno  vevdlnile^  nor  any  other  cfttnaee  than  two  i 
Mly  ooetff  wbieb  ii  erer  opened.  Thus  thif  itrnctiite  appean  to  faawei 
hid  any  cstenor  detsoratiooa.    It  ia  beaidea  concealed  by  ababby  buildiiifi, 
and  by  the  Gfeek  conTenta  eveotedcloae  to  ita  walla. 

Theamallatnictttteof  marble  whioh  eoverathe  Holy  Sepuidire,  ia  in  the 
fgttie  of  a  canopy,  adorned  with  aemHPOtfaic  aNfacai  it  rtaea  wki&elefanee 
under  the  dome,  by  which  it  raceivea  light,  but  it  ia  apoikd  by  amaaan^ 
chiQiel  which  the  ArmclQana  h«f»  obtained  pamifnan  to  «net  at  oM 
«L  The  inferior  of  thw  oaaopy  preaenU  to  the  Tiew  ft'fvry  plain  tomb  of 
wUta  marble,  which  adyoini  on  one  aide  to  the  wall  of  the  momuneot,  a»d 
•ervea  thn  Catholic  lelifiovia  for  an  altar.    Thiaia  the  tomb  of  Jeana  Chritt. 

Ohriatian  feadera  will  perhapa  inquire,  what  were  my  feeUn|;»  on  enU»K 
thia  Awfttl  pbce.  .  I  Teatty  cannot  tell.  So  many  reflectiooa  roafacd  at  once 
upon  my  mind,  that  I  waa  unable  to  dwell  upon  any  particuUr  idea.  I  oonti- 
mM  helir  a  half  an  hour  ujpon  my  kneea  in  the  liule  chamber  of  the  Holy  8e- 
pnlchie,' with  my  eyea  rivetted  on  the  atone,  from  which  Ihad  not  the  power 
to  tiini  them:  One  of  the  two  oeli^ioua  who  accompanied  me  remained  proa- 
IsMe  on'the  marble  by  my  nde,  while  ihe  other,  with  the  Teatament  in  hia 
Yf^v^,  read  to  me  by  the  light  of  the  lan^w  the  paaaagea  relating  to  the^aap 
oiedtomb*  Between  each  yerae  he  repeated  a  piayer?  J9#Nnne /mh  CAr£tle; 
^  tfn  Aard  ^uivetpertind  db  eruce  depMUus,  ■»  AracMk  duidmkiug matrU  ttut 
9  eiUfcrnla*  fimU^  kardgue  ulHmd  in  Aac  §tmeii9mmo  ma^meiUQ  ctrp^  iuim  €9- 
mimc§Hiuii9iit  kc.  AU I  can  aay  ia,  that  when  I  beheld  thia  tripunpbantae- 
.pnlchre,  Ileh  nothing  but  my  own  weahmpa;  and  tliat  when  my  guide  ex- 
€lld«ied  with  8t  Paoli  **  O  death,  whef«  ia  thy  vict»»y  1  .-O  graxre,  where  ia  thgr 
atM%!**  Iliatenedaaif  deathweeeabottttoKi^Jih«&hnivaaceaquered,aad 
enchained  in  thia  momiment.  .    :» 

WeTiaitedalltheatation6tiUwecametotho<8nmaiitof  Oahnty.  Whcie 
ahall  we  look  in  antiquity  for  any  ^thin^  00  imfNWpiM^  ao  woodeiM,  aa  the 
hat  acenea  deacribed  by  the  evungeliata?  Theeealnnattiia  abauad  adfeutmna 
ofapietyforttgntohunannatare:  it  ia  the  maityrtl>et&&hiatoiy  1  in  hi>to»f 
which  not  only  eztoru  team  by  ita  beau^,  but  wteee  awMsqueneoi,  applM 
tothomm«r8e,hawe«hangudthe  ihoeof  theunrth.  I  hnd  Jan  beheld  tilto 
monumcftta  of  Bfteefe,  andmyuundwae  atill  -pa^imMy  aappeiaed  withlfaeir 
^aadeur;  -but  how  for  inferior  we>»  thft  jifanatiifii  which  Aey qaitod  to  th<w» 
wfaicb  I  fok  at  the  aght  of  the  ptooea  ownmwMiitad  in  the  gMpett 

The  chnrch  of  the  Holy.  Unpidflhiio^  tmvpmtii  0f  eevend  ehuwiirf,  enptf 
eduponanunaqual-aurfocfl^  jjlumimidjy  amnlrtfude  of  hnii^ixilpJtHy 
myateriooai  »  aghbrelight  peryadeait,  ftourabte  tn  piety  and  pwifowid  d»- 
Totion.  Glfeiiatian  prieata,  of  vadona  aeeka,  inhafcitdiimMH  pm«a<nf  t)ieii< 
fice.  I^oin  Thn  ■irliri  ■boTT.  vhf rr  thr/  miiih  lihii  1  jijMi^  fanm  till  nhe 
-pela  below,  and  Mibtenaneoua  Tittlu,tlmir  aonga  are  heard  at  alt  hiNmabotfa 
of  the  day  and  night;  the  organ  of  the  Latin  monkib  Ihe^ymbpli  of  the  M'n' 
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4feittpriMt,  tl»  voio8  of  llie  Gnek  eaioTer,  the  pnycr  of  theto^^ 
■toa^  the  fibiBtm  accanti  of  tho  Coptic  friuv  alternately,  or  aU  at  iMice  asHal 
yoMT  ears  yo«  know  not  iriienoe  tbete  oonoerti  proceed;  you  inha)^  tbe  per- 
fcmeof  iBoaiae,withoQtpetoeiviii|^  the  hand  that  burna  its  you  merely  per> 
edTOtfae  pooM'  who  ia  goinf  to  eelebimte  the  noat  awfd  of  myateriea  oa 
Utewyapot  where  th^  were  aceottpliBhed»  paaa  quickly  by,  |^  baOad 
Ike  oaiiiwa>  and  wwiah  m  thegSoom  ofthetempke. 

I  did  not  leave  the  aacied  atnioture  wkhout  atoppfaig  at  the  monuments 
•f  Godfrey  aad  Baldwin.  They  ihee  the  cntnnpe  of  the  chureh,  and  ttanfl 
agunattlie  wall  of  the  choir.  I  Mduted  the  aibea  ef  theae  royal  chevalier% 
who  weoe  worthy  of  repoain^  near  dm  tomb  which  th^  had  raacued.  Theae 
■ritet  ore  tfaoaeof  Frenchmen,  and  they  are  the  only  mortal  rematna  inleired 
tf^erti  tke  abidDW  of  tke  tomb  of  Chritt  What  aH  honourable  ^irVmftti^in 
Av  my  country f 

I  lUUunuit  to  the.een«ent  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  an bouralberwarda  I  again 
Mh  to  AMnwtke  rimlMtr9ML  Thia  ia  the  aamogiven  to  the  way  by  whick 
teSanoMf  of  the  werid  paaaed  from  the  reatdenoe  of  PiUle  to  Calvary. 
•     Fitatatekouae*  ia  a  ruin  from  whickyou  survey  tboestcnaiveaite  of  Mon 
iMi^titaple,  and  tke  maaqoe  eieeted  on  that  site. 

Christy  kcvini^  been  scourged  with  sods,  crowned  witk  thorns,  and  dres- 
sed mnpuplevobe,  was  pveaented  to  the  Jewa  by  PiU^  £ece  Amp/ es- 
etriaaedtkejudge^  and  you  still  see  the  window  fr^a  which  these  mfmnnhlo 
woraa  were  prooounced. 

Aooopdbiir  to  the  tradition  current  aineog  the  Latins  at  Jenftalem,  the 
oovnof  JesusGkrist  waa  taken  from  the  thorny  tree,  cslled  Z^c<imi  4»<iie» 
sma  Ba«ekiui8l,aakMnlbolsMt,iabawiever,ofopmion,tkattheiui4ikaof 
theiktnba  waaenpkiyedibr  that puspooe.    Thersas«o  whiok  begivesibr 

«lti8k«h(y  probahls,**  si^ske,  ''tknt  tke  noMo Ib|iiiske4  the  crown 
■yckwaaptttontbehsadof  ourStfvioiir.  It  is  common  in  the  east  Apkmt 
rndnpledlcw  this  purpose  could  not  kave  been  sekctedi  for  it  is  armed 
ite  knnekes  am  aupple  and  pliant,  and  iu  leaf  is  of  a  dark 
of  ivy.    Fs^HMf  a  order  to  add  insult  to  pnniskmeot,  the 
I  of  Ovist  chose  a  pbnt  nmily  resembling  tiiat  made  use  of  to  crown 
I  and  the  fcnsmis  of  armies." 

t  tradition  nt  Jfsosaism  preserves  the  asntenee  pronounced  by  Pip 
Isso  •■  te  Saviour  ef  .  the  «oikl»  m  these  weeds : 

Je$mm  Akiawwniit,  snk^w n^si  j'^uKt,  «tfifas^^fsr«s»  Ciumm,  ttfaUtm 
■Ifcsrfiiiiij  weaie^trmii  nutgmUii  tutimmiSB  pr^baium  et#,  du€it9  adcitmmnnU 
w»/rrfr  l>ema,4i»  somktdraelfc  r^gU  mtgetiatU  m  medh  dU9nm  fafrsmsn  ctw> 
^  ^IPV*'^   '  **  sAslar,  es^^sdi  stwiws* 


*  Tke  gOTemor  of  Jenualem  formeriy  rended  in  tkii  boiUing^  bat  at  prcteat 
these  ndns  sene  only  frr  stsblHig  fcr  bia  hones. 
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A  htindrad  paces  iWmi  the  ai^  of  the  £oce  Jfe»»»  1 VM  flbowB  <»  tlM  toft 
the  niinB  of  a  church  formerly  dedicated  to  Our  Ladf  ef  Orief,  It  vaa  Km 
this  apot  that  Mary,  who  had  been  at  firat  driveo  acirmy  bgr  the  ^oaida,  net 
her  son  bendrng^  heneath  the  weigiH  of  the  crotc.  Thia  cimumatance  ia  not 
recorded  by  the  EvangeliaU;  butitia  genenlly  brtieved,  on  tiie  authority  of 
8t.Boniiace,aiid8t.Aaael».  The  femwr  aaja,  that  the  Vitfjin  avik  to  the 
ground  aa  if  lileleaa,  and cOdId  not  niter  afi^tle  wotdi  narwrflnaidltajt/a. 
hat.  St  Anaehn  aaaerUthatChriataiaatcdhermthBae««rda:  Sahe^Matef*/ 
Aa  JobnfBteteathatMaryimatiheJbotof  the  eroaa.  Ihia  aoeooDt  of  the 
fathers  ia  highly  pnibabk, .  BchgMiito  not  daapoaodtongecttheaelMditioaa* 
which  ahow  how  piofoandly  the  wondwful  and.  wukHmt  hiataiy  of.the  pMMon 
ia  engraven  on  the  menwry  of  nan.  EightecB-oenlBviea  of  pcMeenliMt  wid^ 
out  end,  of  nieeaaant  revolntiooa,  of  oontannally  ineinaaiaig  ruina*  htM  not 
been  able  to  ecaae  or  hide  the  trno^  of  a  mother  going  to  wwp  over  hcc  aoD. 
Fifty  paces  farther  we  caae  to  tiie  apotw^ere  Binon»theCynntm,  aaiat. 
ed  Jeaua  to  bear  hia  etosa.— **And  aa  they  kdhiv  «WBy»  they  laidhcddnpoo 
one  ttmon,  a  Cyienean,  coming  oiit  of  the  coaiitiy»  and  on  Um  they  told  thQ 
cross,  that  he  might  bear  it  after  Jeana."* 

Here  the  rond,  which  befarc  ran  east  and  weat,«akea  an  angto^  id  twa 
to  the  north.  I  saw  on  the  right  the  pUioe  where  dv^. the  md%«ntLnstt«a» 
andon  theoppoaite  aide  of  the  stieetythe  lemdcBce  of  tfaeobdoratoffichaaii. 
*'Therewaa  a  certain  rteh  manwhowaa  etothed  in  piirple».and  fine  linear 
and  fared  aomptoooaly  efery  day.  And  there  waa  a  certain  b^ggar»  named 
Lazania)  i^kh  waa  lead  at  hia  gate  fiiU  of  aerea,  anddeabtoig  to  heftd  with 
the  erumba  which  fell  fimn  the  rich  man*a  tahto:  momover,  the  dega  came 
and  lidced  hiaaorea.  And  it  came  to  paaa,  dmt  the  beggar  dtod,  and  waa 
cairledbythe'angetointoAhiahaiD'aboaQm:  theridimanabodtod,aiidwaa 
buried.  And  in  hell  heSft  np  hia  eyesp  beiay  in  gieatta«neati.'*f 
'  St.  Chfysoatom,  8t.  Ambroae,  md  St.  Cyril,  hevetooked  upon  the  hiatoiy 
of  Laeaniaand  ttm-ftohmanaaaet  meretya  panbto»  hit  e  reel  end  well 
known  ftct.  The  Jews  themeatoeihere  prtjaawed  the  name  of  the  rich  i 
whom  they  call  NdbaL 

"  Having  paaacd  the  hooec  of  the  rich  man,  yott  tern  to  the.right^  end  j 
proceed  in  a  westerly  diKCtian.  Atthecatmnoeof  theatMet^  whachtoeda 
up  to  Calvary,  Christ  waa  met  by  the  holy  women,  who-dqitoted  Ua  iifi 
"  And  there  followed  him  a  great  company  af  peopto^  and  of  woman,  whadi 
also  bewailed  and  lamented  him.  Bat  Jeaua  tqtpiQg  unto  them,  aeids  Dai^. 
ters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  fcr  youradfeaead  lor  your  ohil* 
dten.'^t 

One  hundred  and  ten  paeeaJbrther  ia  shown  the  aite  of  theheiMe  of  Ve- 
ronica, and  the  apot  where  that  pioua  woman  wiped  the  Ihoe  of  the  LokL 
The  original  name  of  this  fenude  waa  Berenice:  by  the  tmnspoaitaon  of  two 
•l«kexallk«6.         tl^nkexvi.  19-08.         «  Lake  xnU.  ST,  «f . 
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fatten,  it  Vftsafterwirds  altered  into  Vera4eont  tnie  voMgti  boideB^thc;  change 
of  b  iato  V  is  very  frequent  in  the  an^nt  languages. 

Proceeding  about  another  hundred  paces,  you  come  to  the  Ju^oal  G«te^ 
by  vhich  criminals  were  led  to  be  executed  on  Golgqtha.  That  hiU  now  en- 
closed withiB  the  new  city,  was  without  the  walls  of  andeat  Jernsaleaa. 

The  distance  from  the  Judical  Gate  to  the  suninlt  of  Calvary,  is  about 
two  hundred  paoes^  Here  terminates  the  VUt  iMortto,  which  jnay  be  in  the 
iriiote  about  a  nuk  in  length.  We  have  seen  that  Calvary  is  at  present  com- 
prised m  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  If  diosewho  vadthe  history 
of  the  passion  in  the  gospels  are  ovigcone  wifliSMiedmelanchflly  and  pro- 
found admiiatiOB,  what  must  be  his  iMings  who  traces  the  scenes  dieaiielves  . 
at  the  ibot  of  M o^nt  Sion,  in  sight  of  the  temple,  and  witUn  the  very  walls 
of Jemsalem?    *  '- 

After  tbis^description  of  the  Via  HoJtrsto,  sad  the  church  of  the  Hd^ 
Sepulchre,  I  shall  say  very  little  coaeeming  the  other  places  of  devotion  io 
thedty.  I  shall  merely  enumerate  them  in  the  order  hi  which  they  were  viaiit^ 
ed  by  me  during  my  stay  i^t  Jerusalem. 

L  The  house  of  Anub  the  priest,  near  David's  Gate»  at  the  fbotLofJifoiiiit 
%ott,wiibiuttaewallof  thecity.  The Armeniana  posaess  the chwwh  ewisM 
on  the  ndna  of  thia  house. 

%  The  plaeewheieomraevioar  appeared  to  Maiy  Magdakn.  llary,th« 
iMfthcr  of  James,-  and  Mary  8alaiDe,between  the  caitle  and  the  gate  of  MoiflBt 
Sion. 

X  nehoaseof  Shnon  the  Pharisee,  where  BlagdalenconfaMed  her  sins. 
HeR^  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  is  » church  totsUy  in  rubia.  • 

.  4  The  BMnastaryof  St.  Anne,  the  motbtr  of  the  Blessed  Vifgm,aiid  Ae 
grotto  of  the  immaculate  conseption,  under  the  chotch  of  the  mooastasy. 
This  convent  has  been  ta^md  mto  a  moaque»  hut  admiiaion  mi^  be  obtained 
fiHratIifl0lgaadl<^ 

5.  The  pri80Q.of  St  Peter,  near  Gabavy.  *  This  coasista  of  nothing  but  old 
walls,  ia  whidi  are  yet  shown  some  hroa  staplea. 

6.  ZAedee^s  house,  situated  very  near  8t.  Peter's  priion;  now  a  spacioUB 
church  bdo^giag  to  the  Cteseek  patriarch. 

7.  Thehouseof  Biary,theiBotherof  Johnlfttk, where  St Petertookre* 
Iqge  whenhe.had  h^en  set  st  liberty  by  the  angeL  Iti$  a  church,  the  duty  of 
wittdi  is  perfiBrmed  by  tlK  Syrians. 

a  Thepbceofthemartyidomof  St  James  the  Great  This  is  the  Anne* 
flian  oonvent^  the  church  of  whieh  is  very  rich  andelegant  Of  the  Armeni- 
an patriarch  I  shaU  speak  hereafter. 

The  reader  baa  now  before  him  a  complete  view  of  the  Christiaa  monuments 
in  lemsalem.    let  us  ndiw  visit  the  exterior  of  the  holy  city. 

It  look  me  two  hours  to  get  through  the  Via  IMorua  on.  Ibot  I  made  a 
point  cf  daily  revisiting  tlUa  sacred  road  as  well  as  the  churph  of  Cdwy,  that 
a»  f  iWHial  qggnaataact  Bii|ht  ipcape  ay  memory.  It  was,  therefore,  two 
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o>*doek  OB  the  rtli  of  October,  when  1  finished  my  first  sanrey  of  the  holy  plaees. 
I  then  mounled  myhorse  with  Alt  Aga,  the  drogman,  Michael  and  my  serrantt. 
We  lr«»t  out  by  the  gate  of  Jaffa,  to  make  the  complete  circuit  of  Jerusalem. 
We  were  ahondantly  prorided  with  arms,  dressed  in  the  French  fashion,  and 
fully  determined  not  to  sulymit  to  any  insult  Thanks  to  the  renown  of  our  ▼ic-* 
toriea,  the  times  are  greatly  altered;  for,  dining  the  reign  of  Louis  Xm,  his 
amhasiador,  Deahayes«  had  the  greatest  difKculty  in  the  world  to  obain  perw 
misiioii  to  enter  Jenisalem  with  his  sword. 

Turning  to  the  left  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  gate,  we  proceeded  south* 
waid,  and  passed  the  Fool  of  Beerftheha,  a  broad,  deep  ditch,  but  without  wa- 
ter; and  then  ascended  Mount  9ion,  part  of  which  is  now  without  the  citjr. 

The  name  of  8ion  doubtless  awakens  grshd  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  re«» 
der,  who  is  curious  to  hear  something  concemmg  this  mount,  so  mysterious 
.In  8eriptuf«,  so  lughly  celebrated  m  Solomon*s  Song-^this  mount,  the  sufaleoi 
of  the  benedictioM  or  of  the  tears  of  the  prophets,  and  whole  mislbrtunea 
kaiFe  been  rang  by  Aactne. 

This  hill,  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  barren  appearance,  opens  in  form  of  m 
cveicent  towards  Jerusalem,  is  about  as  high  as  Montraartre  at  Paris,  but 
twmdei'  at  the  top.  This  sacred  summft  is  distinguished  by  three  monuments^ 
4W  mofe  properly  by  tlil«e  rains:  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  pbkce  where 
Christ  celebrated  his  last  supper,  and  the  tomb  or  paUce  of  David.  From 
the  top  of  the  hill  you  sec,  to  the  south,  the  valley  of  Ben-Hiraion;  beyond 
this  the  Field  of  Blood,  purchased  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silv^  given  to 
Jodas,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  the  tombs  of  the  Judges,  and  the  i^hole  desert 
towards  Hebron  and  Bethlehem.  To  the  north,  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  whidh 
puses  over  the  top  of  8ion,  intercepts  the  view  of  the  city,  the  site  of  wfaidh 
gradually  slopes  from  this  place  towards  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 

The  residence  of  Caiaphas  is  now  a  church,  the  duty  of  which  is  performed 
by  the  Armenians.  David's  tomb  is  a  small  vaulted  room,  containing  three  se* 
pulehres  of  dark-coloured  stone;  and  on  the  spot  where  Christ  held  his  last 
supper,  stands  a  mosque  and  a  Turkish  hospital,  formerly  a  church  and  monas- 
tery occupied  by  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  last  sanctuary  is  equdly 
celebrated  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament.  Here  David  hoik  himself  % 
palace  and  a  tomb;  here  he  kept  for  three  months  the  ark  of  the  covenant; 
here  Christ  held  his  last  passover,  and  instituted  the  sacrament  of  theEucha^ 
rist;  here  he  appeared  to  his  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection;  and  here 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  iq>ostles.  The  place  hallowed  by  the  last 
supper  was  transformed  into  the  first  Christian  temple  the  world  ever  beheld, 
where  St.  James  the  Less  was  consecmted  the  first  Christian  bishop  of  Jera^ 
salem,  and  8t  Peter  held  the  first  council  of  the  church.  Finally,  it  was  fhim 
this  spot  that  the  apostles,  in  compliance  with  the  injunction,  to  go  and  teach 
all  nations,  departed  without  purse  and  without  scrip,  to  seat  their  religion 
upon  aD  the  thrones  of  the  earth. 
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Having  de»ccndfx1  Mount  Sion,  on  die  east  side^  v^  came  at '31  foot,  to 
tbefouDtaio  and  pool  of  SUoe,  where  Christ  restored  sig;ht  to  the  blind  maa. 
The  qiffing  issues  from  a  rock,  and  runs  in  asilent  stream,  according  to  the 
teatimooy  of  Jeremiah;  which  is  contradicted  by  a  pftsaage  of  St  Jioome.  It 
lias  akind  of  d>b  and  flood,  sometimes  discharging  its  current  like  the  fountain 
«f  Vauduse,  at  others  retaining  and  scarcely  suffering  it  to  run  at  alL  TheLe* 
vites  sprinkled  the  water  of  Siioe  on  the  altar  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  sing- 
iag,  MauHeti§  agwu  in^audio  de  finUbtm  SithnUvrU.  Milton  mentions  this- 
fpring^  instead  of  Castalia's  fount,  in  the  beautiful  invocation  with  which  Ins 


Hesi^nly  Muse,  that  on  the  lewet  top 
Of  Orsb  or  of  Sinai  didst  inspire     ^ 
That  shepherd  who  first  uu|^t  the  diosen  aeed 
la  the  beginnioghow  the  heav'DS  and  earth 
Boieout  of  ehaos;  or  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  &ee  more,  and  SUoa's  bruok  that  iknr'd 
Fast  by  the  onele  of  God;  Ithence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adyent'roas  loag. 

>.«dntethat  tbia  spring  suddenly,  issued  from  the  gmund  to  aUay  the 
Whilst  of  Isaiah  when  the  pnq»het  was  sawed  in  two  with  a  woo4cn.aaw  by  the 
wrnimtwd  of  Msrossft;  while  others  assert  that  it  flrst  appeared  daring  tbe 
wugik  nf  Henrkiah,  by  whom  we  iiave  the  admirable  song,  b^^ing:  I  said 
in  the  cutting  «ff  of  my  days  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave." 

AfnwHiig  Co  Josephus,  this  miracukms  spring  flowed  for  the  army  of  Ti- 
tiMb  «B(i  Mteed  its  waters  to  the  guilty  Jews.  The  pool,  or  rather  the  two 
I  of  the  same  name  are  quite  close  to  the  spring.  They,  ar^  stil^used  for 
I  as  formerly;  and  we  there  saw^  women,  who  ran  away  abusing 
«a  The  water  of  the  spring  is  brackish,  and  has  a  very  disagreeable  taste; 
people  atili  bathe  their  eyes  with  it,  in  memory  of  the  miracle  performed  on 
the  man  bom  blind. 

Near  this  sprii^  ie  shown  the  spot  where  Isaiali  was.  put  to  death,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned.  Here  yo^  also  And  a  village  called  Siloan;  at  the 
foot  <»f  this  village  is  another  fountain,  denominated  in  Scripture,  Bogel.  Op- 
.pesiteto  this  fountain  is  a  third,  whjeh  receives  iu  name  from  the  Blessed 
Vicgio.  It  is.con|eetnred  that  Mary  came  hither  to  fetch  water,  as  the 
dani^iiefs  of  Laban  leaorted  to  the  well  from  which  Jacob  removed  the  stone. 
The  Virgin's  fountain  mingles  iU  stream  with  that  of  the  founU'm  of  Silpe. 

Here,  an  St  Jerpme  remarka^  you  are  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moris,  under 
Ihe  wnOsof  the  Temple,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  Sterquilinarian  Gate.  We 
L  to  the  eastern  ang)e  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  .entered  the  vaU^  of 
at.    It  runa  from  north  to  south  between  the  Mount  of  (Hives,  and 
t  Moria;  and  the  braek  Ccdron  flows  through  the  middle  of  \t.    This 
\  iadry  thegraatcst  pert  of  thejfear,  but  alter  storms,  or  iti  rainy  springs. 
in£nied«o]oar  nUaa|ong<itschaqpffl , 
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Tbe'Tallejr  of  JdUMhaplut  exhibits  a  desolate  appearance:  the  west  tide 
is  a  high  chalk  diff,  supporUng  the  waUs  of  the  city,  above  which  you  per- 
ochre  Jerusalem  itself;  while  the  east  side  is  fonned  by  the  Mount  of  Olives 
snd  the  Mount  of  Offence,  Mmt  Ofenkionu,  thus  denominated  from  Solo- 
mon's idolatry.  These  two  contiguous  hills  are  neariy  naked,  and  of  a  duU  led 
colour.  On  their  desolate  sides  are  seen  here  and  there  a  few  black  and  parch- 
ed vines,  some  groves  of  wild  olive-trees,  wastes  coyered  with  hysop,  chapels, 
oratories,  and  mosques  in  ruins.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  yon  discover  a 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  thrown  across  the  channel  of  the  brook  Cedron.  The 
stones  in  the  Jews'  cemetery  hx^  like  aheap  of  rubbish  at  the  footof  the  Mount 
of  Offence,  below  the  Arabian  village  of  Siloan,  the  paltry  houses  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  distinguishe<^from  the  surrounding  sepulchres.  Three  aotique 
monuments,  the  tombs  of  Zachariah,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Absalom,  appear  con- 
spicuous amid  this  scene  of  desolation.  From  the  dullness  of  Jemaakm, 
whence  no  smoke  rises,  no  noise  proceeds;  from  the  solitude  of  theae  hilla, 
where  no  living  creature  is  to  be  seen;  from  the  ruinous  state  of  these  toah^ 
overthrown,  broken,  and  half  open,  you  would  imagine  that  the  laat  tnmp  had 
already  sounded,  and  that  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  about  to  vonder  v^ 
its  dead. 

On  the  brink  and  near  the  sourceof  Cedron,  weenleied  the  garden  of  Qli* 
vet  It  belongs  to  the  Latin  fathers,  who  purchased  it  at  thrown  eTpqae, 
and  contains  eight  large  and  extremely  ancient  olive-trees.  The  ofive  may  be 
aaid  to  be  immortal,  since  a  fresh  tree  springs  up  Ihun  the  old  aUmp.  In  the 
citadel  of  Athens  was  preserved  an  olive-tree,  whose  origin  dated  as  tehack 
as  the  temdation  of  the  city.  Those  in  the  garden  of  Olivet  at  Jerusakni, 
'are,  at  least,  of  the  time  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  as  b  dcBonstimtod  by  the 
following  bircurastance.  In  Turkey,  every  olive-tree  found  standing  by  the 
Musselmans  when  they  conquered  Asia,  piqrs  one  medine  to  the  treamiy; 
while  each  of  those  planted  since  the  conquest  is  taxed  half  its  pcodooe  by 
the  Grand  Signior.  Now  the  eight  oliwe-trees  of  which  we  are  speaking  are 
charged  only  eight  medines.  -    > 

At  the  entrance  of  this  garden  we  alighted  from  our  hones,  and  pfooeed- 
ed  on  foot  to  the  stations  of  the  Mount.  The  village  of  Gethsemime  was  at 
some  distance  from  the  garden  of  Olivet.  It  is  at  present  oonfounded  with 
this  garden,  according  to  the  remark  of  Thevenot  and  Roger.  The  first  place 
we  visited  was  the  sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary:  it  it  a  subterraneous  church, 
to  which  you  descend  by  a  handsome  flight  of  fifty  steps;  it  is  shared  by  all 
the  Christian  sects,  nay,  even  the  Turks  have  an  oratory  in  this  place,  btttthe 
Catholics  possess  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin .  Thoi^^  Maty  did  not  die  at  Jem^ 
talem,  yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  fothers,  she  was  miracu- 
lously buried  at  Gethsemane  by  the  i^xistles.  Euthymius  relates  the  history  of 
this  marrelloua  funeral.  St.  Thomas  having  caused  the  coffin  to  be  opened, 
nothing  was  found  in  it  but  a  virgin  robe,  the  sim|rfe  and  mean  gtmcnt  of  that 
93«e^  of  glory,  whom  the  ftog^l*  bad  confeycd  to  iMfpxk. 
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ItetMBbeof  St.  Smmpk,  St  Joaebim,  ftnd  St.Aiuie,are  also  to  be  seen  an 
tto  griiULiiiaw/Otts  church. 

Onkttfiiiir  ^^  Virgni'ft  sepulchre,  we  went  to  see  the  {^otto  m  the  gar- 
dMi  of  MfSty  where  our  SavIoht  sweated  blood  as  he  uttered  the  words:  ^  Fa- 
ther, if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me." 

Tbia  gtotto  is  irrcj^lar:  altars  have  been  erected  in  it.  A^ew  paces  from 
H  b  shown  the  pUoe  where  Judas  betrayed  his  master  with  a  kiss.  To  what 
UMillifkiious  BOfibriiigft  was  Christ  pleased  to  submit!  Tfe  experienced  those 
MMt  t«lnllil€arc«nnstaiicct  of  life,  which  virtue  itself  is  scarcely  able  to  sur- 
iMM&t  At  thie  tnom^it  when  lOi  anget  is  obliged  to  descend  from  heanii 
to  soffort  the  Deity,  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  human  wo,  Una  gni. 
vim  sod  cMBpasaionate  Redeemer  is  betrayed  by  one  of  those  ibr  wfa«ai 
hesdSM! 

On  liMiykig  the  grotto  of  the  Cup  of  Bitterness,  and  ascending  by  a  nigged 
JvMiag^tfa,  the  drognwn  stopped  us  near  a  rock,  where  it  is  said  that  Chrt<t 
I  ^nty  city,  bewailed  the  approaching  desolation  of  Sion.  Ba- 
)  that  Titus  pitched  his  tents  on  the  very  spot  where  our  Sa- 
yiam  had  fndicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Doubdan,  who  contests 
,  Without  mentioning  Baromus,  conjectures  that  the  sixth  Roman 
I  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  not  on  the  side  of  the 
lilL  Tldt  criticiSB  is  too  rigid,  and  the  remark  of  Baronius  is  not  the  lesft 
excellent,  or  the  less  just. 

fmm  tte  nek  of  the  prediction,  we  ascended  to  some  grottos  on  the  right 
«f  the.  roid.  They  are  called  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets;  they  have  nothh^ 
"Wifrdqr  of  notice,  neither,  indeed,  is  it  known  exactly  what  prophets  they  w&» 
^iAose  teUttins  are  here  deposited. 

A  litde  above  these  grottos  we  found  a  kind  of  reservoir  consisting  of 
fwrtue  ardies.  Here  it  was  that  the  apostles  composed  the  first  symbol  of 
eor  noth. 

Tott  now  ascend  a  little  higher,  and  come  to  the  ruins  or  rather  to  the  na- 
ked site  of  a  chapeL  An  invariable  tradition  records  that  in  this  place  Christ 
Melted  the  Lord's  Prater. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place,  when  he 
etiased,  one  of  his  disciples  sud  unto  him,  Lord  teach  us  to  pray  as  John  also 
t«Q^  his  dSicipies.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Wlien  ye  pray  say:  "  Our  Fa- 
dier  whidi  art  in  Heaven,"  &c. 

Thus  the  profession  of  faith  of  all  mankind,  and  the  universal  prayer, 
were  composed  nearly  on  the  same  spot. 

Tlurty  paces  further,  bearing  a  little  towards  the  north,  is  an  olive-tree, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  Arbiter  foretold  the  general  judg- 


Laetly,  proceeding  about  fifly  paces  farther  on  the  mountam,  you  come  to 
« tmell  mosque*  of  an  octagonal  form,  the  relic  of  a  church  fonneriy  et^ected 
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<m  tlie  spot  from  which  Christ  ucended  to  heavea  after  bia  Ksomctioii.  On 
the  rock  may  be  discerned  the  print  of  a  man's  left  foot;  the  mark  of  the  ri|^ 
jdflo  was  formerly  to  be  seen:  most  of  the  pilgrims  assure  ua  that  the  IHirks 
removed  the  latter,  and  placed  it  in  the  mosque  of  the  temple,  but  father 
Boger  positively  declares  that  it  is  not  there.  I  am  sUent,  out  of  respect, 
without  however  being  convinced,  before  authorities  of  considerable  weight; 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St  Paulina,  Sulpicius,  Severus,  the  veDttrable  Bedc^ 
idl  travellers,  ancient  and  modem,  assure  us  that  this  is  a  print  of  the  foot 
of  Jesus  Christ.  From  an  examination  of  this  print,  it  has  been  concluded 
tbat  our  Saviour  bad  his  ffce  towards  the  north  at  the  moment  of  his  ascen- 
aion,  as  if  to  renounce  the  south,  involved  in  errors,  and  to  call  to  the  fiuth 
barbarians,  destined  to  overthrow  the  temples  of  false  gods,  to  create  new 
nations,  and  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  the  walls  of  Jenisalem.    . 

St.  Helena  caused  a  church  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  npw  stands  tbe 
octagonal  mosque.  St.  Jerome  infbrms  us  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
cover  in  that  part  of  the  roof  Uirough  which  Christ  pursued  his  heaven-wmi 
nMite.  The  venerable  Bede  dedares  tliat  in  his  time,  on  the  eve  of  die  as- 
cension, the  Mount  of  Olives  was  all  night  seen  covered  with  Hamea.  HothiQg 
obliges  to  give  credit  to  these  traditions,  which  1  record  merely  in  illustratioB 
of  history  and  manners;  but  if  Decartes  or  Newton  had  doubted  ofthesb 
miracles  as  philosophers,  Racine  and  Milton  would  not  hsve  rejected  them  as 
poets. 

Such  is  the  gospel  history  explained  by  monuments.  We  have  seen  it  com- 
mence at  Bethlehem,  proceed  to  the  detiouemetu  at  the  mansion  of  Pilate,  ar- 
rive at  the  catastrophe  on  Calvary,  and  conclude  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
very  spot  of  the  ascension  is  not  quite  on  the  top  of  the  Mount,  but  two  or  three 
hundred  paces  below  its  highest  summit. 

We  descended  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  again  mounUng  our  horses,  con- 
tinued our  excursion.  We  left  the  vaUey  of  Jehoshapbat  behind  us,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  a  steep  road  to  the  northern  ai^le  of  the  city:  then  taming  to  the 
west  and  keeping  along  the  wall  that  faces  the  north,  we  reached  the  giotle 
where  Jeremiah  composed  his  Lamentations.  We  were  not  far  from  the  Se- 
pulchres of  the  Kings,  but  we  relinquished  our  intention  of  seeing  them  that 
day,  because  it  was  too  late:  and  returned  to  the  gate  of  Jaffik  by  which  we 
bad  set  out  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  exactly  seven  o'clock  when  we  arrived 
at  the  convent. 
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FRENCH  UTBRATORE— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

OF  FRJBVCB  POBTBT  BEFORE  AND  SINCE  THE    TIME    OF   HABOT 
TO  THAT  OF    OOBNEILLB.         • 

Our  versifiers  who  sofrequeintljr  harrass  the  public  trith  com- 
plaints of  the  fickleness  of  their  mistresses,  have  done  no  more 
than  paraphrase  the  following  verses  by  Marot,  which  they  cer- 
tainly have  not  equalled.  They  have  imitated  and  turned  in  a 
hundred  ways  the  ingenious  idea  of  ilie  original. 

Amour  trouva  cell«  qui  m'est  amere, 
Et  j'y  ^tois,  j'en  s^ais  bien  mieax  le  compte: 
Bon  jour,  dit-il,  bon  jour«  V^nus  ma  mere. 
Puis  tout-i-ooop  il  voit  qu'il  le  m^compte* 
OoDt  la  cottleur  au  visage  lui  monte, 
I/avoir  fatlli,  bontetUc,  Dieu  Sjpait  combiien! 
Non,  non,  amour,  ce  dls-je,  n'ayez  honte: 
Plus  clair-voyans  que  vous  8*y  trompent  bien. 

The  following  has  less  spirit  but  more  sensibility: 

Un  jour  la  Dame,  en  qui  si  fort  je  pense, 
Ke  dit  un  mot  de  moi  tant  estim6y 
Que  je  ne  pus  en  falre  recompense, 
Fors  de  I'avoir  en  mon  coMir  imprim^: 
Me  dit  avec  un  ris  accoutum^, 
Je  croisqu*!!  favtqu'iL  t'aimer  je  parvienne: 
Je  lui  r^pons,  garde  n*ai  qu^il  m*adyieniie 
Uo  si  grand  bien,  et  si  j*ose  affirmer, 
Que  je  devrois  craindre  que  tela  ne  vienne; 
Car  j'aime  trop,  quand  on  me  veut  aimer. 

Vohaire  has  frequently  cited  the  following  epigram^  whiph  ^ 
1%  of  a  character  altogether  different:  it  is  what  Despr^auz  would 
call  the  badtnagt  of  Marot: 

.  Monsieur  I'Abb^  et  Monsieur  ton  Valet 
Sont  fidts  ^ganx  tous  deux  comme  de  cire: 
L'un  est  grand  fol,  Tautre  petit  fblet; 
L'on  veut  raiUer,  Pautre  gaudir  et  riie> 
L'un  boit  du  bonj,  I'autre  ne  boit%u  pirc: 
Mais  un  d^bat,  an  soir^  enti^eaz  s'^meut;  ' 
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Car  Maittre  AbM  toute  U  9qit»  ne  Tf«t| 
£8tre  sans  Tin,  que  aans  secoun  ne  meure; 
Bt  son  Vakt  jamaia  dormir  ne  pent, 
Tandia  qa'axi  pot  une  g«att«  M  dmeure. 

We  recoIUctthe  tragical  end  of  Setnblanfajry  superintendaot 
of  finaoces  under  Francis  I,  who  suffered  death,  though  innocent. 
He  was  brought  to  the  block  by  the  criminal  lieutenant  Maillard, 
whose  character  was  as  bad  as  that  of  Semblan^ay  was  the  re- 
verse. On  this  subject  we  have  an  epigram  by  Marot>  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  who  sometimes  introduced  noble  subjects. 
This  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  epi- 
gram, which  may  assume  every  tone,  and  conclude  with  a  beau- 
tiful thought  or  a  jest.  That  of  Marot  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  he  has  soared  to  a  height,  not 
his  owiu 

Loraque  Maillart,  Juge  d'Enfer,  menott 

A  Montftucon  Semblani^ay  Tame  rendre^ 

A  votre  avia,  lequel  dea  deux  tenoit 

BCeiUeor  maintien?   Pour,  voua  le  fiure  entendre, 

Maillart  aembloit  lliomme  que  mort  va  prendrei 

Et  Semblanjpay  fht  ai  ferme  vieillart. 

Que  I'on  croyoit,  pour  vrai,  qu'il  menastpendre* 

A  Montf&ucon,  le  Lieutenant  Maillart 

But  we  must  consider  Marot  in  the  easy  familiarity  of  style 
and  his  love  letters:  for  his  works  are  filled  with  love  matters  ' 
which  vexed  his  repose  and  embellished  his  verses,  as  h  often 
the  case.  We  know  what  eclat,  at  the  court  of  Francis  I,  was 
excited  by  his  attentions  to  Diana  of  Poictiers,  who  was  after* 
wards  queen  of  France  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II;  and  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  afterwards  duchess  of  Alenf  on  and  then  queen  of 
Navarre.  These  names  confer  honour  on  poetry  and  the  poet 
who  aspired  so  high.  Diana,  the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  her 
day,  listened  to  the  vows  of  the  poet  before  she  heard  those  of 
the  king.  It  appears  that  they  did  not  live  happily  together,  as 
they  separated  in  a  quarrel.  Marot  disgraced  his  talents  so 
far  as  to  employ  them  against  her  who  first  awoke  his  song.  The 
thought  is  so  painful  that  we  must  seek  some  apology  for  him  in 
the  belief  that  he  still  loved,  while  he  described  the  injuries  that 
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he  bad  suffered:  and  wt  fiat  don  rnany  thmffa  in  love  token  enraged. 
Bat  Diana  could  not  forgive  him:  she  exerted  her  influence  with 
Henry  then  dauphin,  to  have  Marot  committed  to  prison,  accu- 
sing him  of  favouring  the  new  doctrines  of  the  reformists.  He  was 
subjected  to  a  criminal  process,  during  the  absence  of  Francis  I^ 
who  lored  and  protected  him,  and  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in 
Spain.  He  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  express  order  (^  the  king} 
whoae  interference  he  had  solicited  in  a  piece  of  poetieal  'pleaean* 
try  enUiled  VEnfer^  v^ich  he  composed  in  prison,  for  his  geni* 
us  and  gayety  never  deserted  him-  This  E^fer  [Hell]  is  the 
court  of  justice,  and  the  judges  are  his  demons.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  derived  great  assistance  from  Margaret  de  Valois,  the 
sister  of  the  king,  whose  valet  de  chambre  he  had  been.  In  a 
ausceptible  heart  gratitude  soon  ripened  into  love,  and  that  of 
Marot  for  Margaret  blazed  with  the  more  fervour  in  proportion 
as  it  was  well  received.  A  letter  which  she  wrote  to  him,  but 
which  is  now  only  known  by  the  reply,  must  have  afforded  him 
so  much  the  greater  pleasure,  since  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
command  that  it  should  be  burnt.  He  commences  in  this 
manner: 

Bien  heureuse  est  la  main  qui  la  ploya 
Et  qui  vers  moi  de  grace  Tenvoya; 
Bien  heureux  est  qui  envoyer  la  sat 
Et  plus  heureux  celui  qui  la'recut. 

He  describes  with  great  sensibility  the  regret  which  he  feels 
and  the  effort  that  it  requires  to  throw  the  letter  into  the  fire. 

Au  cune  Ibis  au  feu  je  la  mettais 
.Pour  la  brCkler,  puts  sondain  Pen  dtais. 
Pais  I'y  remis,  et  puis  I'en  reculai; 
Mais  ik  la  fin  ii  regret  la  brftki, 
Disant,  6  lettre!  (aprds  Pavoir  bais^) 
Poisqu'il  k  faut,  tu  seras  embr&s^e. 
Car  j*aime  mieux  deml  en  ob^issant. 
Que  tout  plaisir  en  d^ob^sant. 

La  Fontaine,  who  studied  Marot,  appears  to  have  copied  the 
]Ncture,  which  we  have  just  seen»  in  that  p^t  of  one  of  his  best 
&bieS|  where  he  speaks  of  mice. 
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Mettent  le  nez  k  Vtiir,  moBtreot  on  pea  U  t^ 
Puis  rentrent  dins  leun  nids  ietskM, 
Puif  resorUnt  font  quatre  pas. 
Puis  eix&i  se  mettent  en  qu^e. 

But  the  chef^mwore  of  M&rot  in  thi«  species  of  compoiilioo 
is  the  address  to  Francis  I,  in  which  he  infornis  him  how  he  had 
been  robbed  by  his  servant.  Take  away  what  has  become  and« 
qttated  in  the  "language  and  the  construction,  and  it  is  a  model  of 
iiarr«tioa>  delicacy  and  good  humour. 

On  dk  Uen  yrsiy  la  jnauvaise  fbrtune 
l^e  Tient  jaaaais,  qu'elle  n'en  apporte  une» 
On  deux  ou  trois  fois  arecqiies  eUe  (Sire); 
Votre  conir  noble  en  Sjpauroit  bien  que  dire: 
Et  moi  chettf,  qui  ne  suis  Boi»  ni  rien» 
L*ai  <prouv<.   Et  vous  contend  bien, 
Si  vous  Toules,  comment  vint  la  besogne. 

rayois  un  jour  an  Valet  de  Gssoogne, 
Qounnant,  iyrogne,  et  assort  menteur, 
F^ieuTy  l^rron.  jureur,  blas|>b<m«teur, 
Sentaiit  la  hart  de  cent  pas  i  la  ronde, 
Au  demeurant  le  meilleur  fils  du  monde. 

These  verses,  so'  pleasant  in  the  enumeration  of  the  good 
qualities  of  this  valet,  have  become  proverbial,  and  are  repeated 
every  day  and  in  the  same  sense. 

Ce  v^n^rable  Hillot  fut  averti, 

I)e  quelqu'orgent  que  m'aviez  d^psrti, 

£t  que  ma  bourse  avoit  prosse  apostume: 

Si  se  leva  plutost  que  de  coutume, 

Et  me  va  pendre  en  tapinois  iceUe: 

Puis  la  vous  met  tr^-bien  sous  son  esseDe, 

Argent  et  tout,  (cela  se  doit  entendre;) 

Et  ne  crois  point  que  ce  fut  pour  la  rendre. 

Car  oncques  puis  n'en  ai  oui  parler. 

Bref  le  rilainne  s*en  youlutaUer 
Pour  si  petit,  mais  encore  il  me  happe 
Saye,  bonnets,  chausses,  pourpoint  et  cappe; 
De  mes  habits  (en  efiet)  il  piUa 
Tous  les  plus  beaux:  et  puis  s*en  habtlla 
Si  justynent,  qu*a  le  rob  ainsi  etre. 
Tons  PeiBsies  pris  (en  plein  joar)  pour  son  audstve. 
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Finalement,  de  ma  chambre  il  s'en  ya 
0roit  i  ratable*  oik  deux  chevaux  trouTa: 
tiaisse  lepire*  et  sur  le  meiUeur  monte. 
Pique  et  s'en  va.  Pour  abr6ger  leconte, 
Soyez  certain  qu'au  putb  dudit  lieu 
.  IToublia  rieo,  fitrs  a  me  dire  adieu. 

Ainsi  s'en  va,  chatouilleux  de  la  govgc, 
Ledit  Valet,  mont^comme  un  Saint  George; 
£t  T0113  laiftsa  Monsieur  doirmir  son  saoul, 
Qui  au  reveil  n'eust  sjpu  finer  d'un  soul: 
Ce  Monsieur-U  (Sire)  c'^toit  moi^m^me. 
Qui  sans  mentir,  fus  au  matin  bien  blesme^ 
Qnand  je  me  vis  sans  bonneste  vesture, 
Et  fort  fich^  de  perdre  ma  monture: 
Msis  del'argent  que  vous  m'aviez  domi6, 
Je  ne  fus  point  de  le  perdre  ^tonn^; 
Car  votie  argent,  tres-debonnaire  Prince, 
Sans  point  de  faute,  est  sujet  i  la  pince* 

Bientost  aprds  cette  fortune-l^, 
Une  autre  pire  encore  se  mesla 
De  m'assailUr,  et  cbacun  jour  m'assaut; 
Me  okena^ant  de  me  douner  le  saut, 
Et  de  ce  saut  m'envoyer  jk  Penvers, 
Himer  sous  t^rre,  et  y  faire  des  vers. 

C*est  une  longue,  et  lourde  maladie 
De  trois  bons  mois,  qui  m'a  toute  6tourdie 
La  pauvre  teste,  et  ne  veut  terminer; 
Ains  me  eontraint  d'apprendre  i  cheminer, 
Tant  Ibible  sois.   Bref  k  ce  triste  corps,  * 
(Dont  je  vous  parle)  il  n'est  demeur^,  fbrs 
Le  pauvre  esprit,  qui  lamente  et  soupire, 
Et  en  pleursnt  tasche  i  vous  faire  nre. 

Voila  comment,  depuis  neuf  mois  en  $si, 
Je  suis  trait6.  Or  ce  que  me  laissa 
Mon  laiTonneau,  long^tems  a.  Tat  vendu, 
Et  en  siraps,et  julepz  d^pendu: 
Ce  n^moins,  ce  que  je  vous  en  mande 
N'est  pour  vous  fidre  ou  requeste  ou  demande: 
Je  ne  veux  point  tant  de  i^ns  ressembler. 
Qui  n*ont  souci  autre,  que  d*assembler. 
Tant  qu*il8  vivront,  ils  demanderont  enx, 
Mais  je  commence  &  devenir  bonteuz, 
Et  ne  veux  plus  &  vos  dons  m'arrester.  ^  ^ 

Je  ne  dis  pas,  si  voulez  rien  pr^rter. 
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•  Quft  ne  le  prenne.  H  n^t  point  de  presteur^ 
(Sil  le  Teat  prester)  qiu  ne  hsBt  an  debteur.* 
Bt  Mirez-youfl;  (Sire)  comment  {e  paie» 
Kttl  ne  le  sf^itit,  ai  premier  ne  retsue. 
YoiiB  me  devrez  (si  je  pai8>  du  retoor: 
2t  je  TOUB  veux  hart  encore  un  bon  toar. 
A  celle  fin,  qu^ii  n'jT  ftit  fanite  mUle, 
Je  vous  ferai  une  belle  cedulle, 
A  T01IS  payer  ( aans  uaure  tVntend) 
^  Qoand  on  verra  tout  le  monde  content: 

Ou  si  voolez,  k  payer  ce  aeia, 
<touaMi  votie  los  et  renom  cesaera. 

Since  the  days  of  Horacci  language  baa  never  received  6o 
delicate  a  poliah.  ^ 

Je  •gta  aasez  que  voua  n*avez  pas  pear, 
<|ae  je  m^enlbie,  ou  que  je  aois  trompeor: 
Mais  il  fait  bon  assurer  ce  qu'on  preste: 
Bref,  votre  paye,  abisl  que  je  I'arreste, 
Est  aussi  sikre,  avenant  mon  trfpas, 
Comme  stenant  que  je  ne  meure  pas. 
AviselB  done,  ai  vous  avez  denr 
De  rien  prester,  vous  me  ferez  plaisir: 
Car  puis  un  peu,  j'ai  basti  dr  Clement, 
JJl  oik  j'ai  fait  un  grand  d^boursement: 
fit  k  Marot,qui  est  an  peu  plus  loin: 
Tout  tombera,  qui  n*en  aura  le  soin. 
Voili  le  point  principal  de  ma  lettre: 
Voaa  Sj^avez  toat,  it  n'y  finxt  plus  rien  mettre. 
I^en  mettre;  las!  oertea  et  si  ferai, 
£t  ee  fiusant»  mon  style  j'enAenu, 
Disant:  6  Hoi  amooreux  des  neuf  Mases(! 
Roi  en  qui  sont  leurs  sciences  inluses, 
Roi,  plus  que  Mars,  d'honneur  environn^, 
Roi,  le  plus  Roi,  qui  fat  one  oouronn^; 
Dieu  tout  puissant  te  doint,  poor  f  tftreimer. 
Lea  qiiatre  coins  du  monde  i  gouvamav 
Tantpoor  le  bien  de  la  ronde  maohine, 
<lue  poor  atitant  que  sar  toui  en  es  dig«e. 

We  may  easily  imagine  that  Francis  I,  virbo  gloried  in  the  ti- 
ll^ of  Father  qf  Letttrt^  waa  willing  to  become  the  creditor  of  a 
debtor  who  borrowed  with  ao  good  a  grace.  Marot  more  than 
once  atood  in  need  of  the  liberality  end  protection  of  hia  mas- 
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|er.  His  successes  in  loys  and  poetry  created  enemies,  and  thfi 
freedom  of  his  opinions  and  conversation  irritated  them  s|ilL 
more,  and  furnished  them  with  weaponsiigainst  hipisplf.  Npt^iiig 
is  easier  than  to  find  objections  against  a  man  who  haf  %  U?elf 
head  and  an  open  heart  He  was  often  oUiged  to  leave  Fnyice, 
end  at  last  died  an  exile,  aftisr  a  life  as  irregulfu*  t^  that  pf  Tm* 
so,  and  nearly  from  the  same  causes:  though  less  un£Drtanatp» 
because  happiness  or  misery  depend  so  much  upon  the  charac* 
ter;  and  that  of  Marot  was  as  much  distinguished  for  gwyttf  as 
Tasao's  was  marked  by  melancholy. 


FOR  THE  FORT  FOLIO. 


plan  for  hbatino  a  bath. 

Me.  Oloscbool, 

The  practice  of  warm  bathing  is  one  whose  tendency  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the  vigorous,  and  to  restore  that  of  the 
sick  is  so  generally  allowed,  imd  which  is  so  conducive  to  clean- 
liness and  .comfort,  that  were  it  not  for  several  inconveniences, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  generally  adopted.  AmQng  these,  that  of 
heating  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  with  the  ordinary  means 
of  a  private  family^  is  the  principal,  which,  however,  may  be  en- 
tirely obviated,  by  adding  to  the  common  bath  an  apparatus  now 
used  in  France,  which  is  very  umple  and  easily   procured. 

A  B  C  D  is  a  cylindrical 
metal  vessel,  about  ten  in- 
ches io  diameter,  and  of 
$uch  a  height  that  when 
placed  upright,  in  a  full 
bath,  the  top  will  be  two 
or  three  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  At 
G  H  is  ,a  moveable  grate 
or  circle  of  sheet-iron, 
pierced  with  a  number  of 
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holes.  £  and  F  are  two  tubes,  tiro  or  three  inches  ip  diameter^ 
open  at  topi  and  communicating  below  with  the  part  I.  At  tlie 
bottom  of  I  is  a  quantity  of  lead  or  iron,  sufficient  to  make  tlfe 
irhole  sink  and  to  keep  it  in  an  upright  position. 

To  use  this  contriyance,  a  charcoal  fire  being  kindled  on  the 
grate  is  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  air  throu^  the  tubes 
JE  and  F;  the  whole  is  placed  in  the  full  bath,  where  it  is  suffer- 
ed to  remain  for  three  or  four  hours^  when  it  will  acquire  a  very 
agreeable  temperature. 

This  apparatus  may  be  made  of  copper,  sheet^iron^  or  tin; 
fmt  in  case  of  the  latter  being  used,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
fire  be  kindled  while  the  vessel  is  in  the  water,  and  must  be  ez* 
tinguished  before  or  immediately  after  taking  it  out. 

3t,  Mary*9  county f  Maryland,  I.  B. 


AK  AMKBICAH  FRIOATB  AT  CONSTAHTIHOPLE. 

(From  Clarke*»  Travelt.) 

Thb  arrival  of  an  American  frigate,  for  the  ficst  timc»  at 
Constantinoirie,  caused  considerable  sensation,  not  only  among 
the  Turks,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  stsi* 
tioned  in  Pera.  This  ship,  commuided  by  captain  BainbridgOf 
came  from  Algiers,  with  a  letter  and  presents  from  the  Oey  to 
the  Sultan  and  Capudan  Pacha.  The  presents  consisted  of  ti* 
gers  and  other  animals,  sent  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Tur- 
kish government,  whom  the  Dey  had  oflTcaded.  When  she  came 
to  an  anchor,  and  a  message  went  to  the  Porte  that  an* American 
frigate  was  in  the  harbour,  the  Turks  were  altogether  unable  to 
comprehend  where  the  country  was  situated  whose  flag  they 
were  to  salute.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  therefore  lost  in  set- 
tling this  important  point,  and  in  considering  how  to  receive  the 
Btranger.  In  the  mean  time  we  went  on  board,'to  visit  the  ci4>- 
tain;  and  were  sitting  with  him  in  his  cabin,  when  a  messenger 
came  from  the  Turkbh  government  to  ask  whether  America 
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were  not  otherwise  called  the  New  World;  and,  being  answered 
in  the  affirmati^ey  assured  the  captain  that  he  was  welcomovand 
would  be  treated  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  respect.  Tho 
messengers  from  the  Dey  were  then  ordei^d  on  board  the  Ca« 
pudan  Pacha's  ship;  who»  receiving  the  letter  from  their  sove- 
reign with  great  rage,  first  spat,  and  then  stamped  upon  it;  tel- 
Img  them  to  go  back  to  their  master,  and  infum  him,  that  he 
would  be.  served  after  the  same  manner,  whenever  the  Turkish 
adnural  met  him.  Captsdn  Bainbridge  was,  howerer,  received 
with  every  mark  of  attention,  and  rewarded  with  magnificent 
presents.  The  fine  order  of  his  ship,  and  the  heahhy  »Ute  of 
her  crew,  became  topics  of  general  conversation  in  Pera;  and 
the  different  ministers  strove  who  should  first  receive  him  iii|. 
their  palaces,  lye  accompanied  him  in  his  long,  boat  to  the 
Black  Sea,  as  he  was  desirous  of  hoisting  there,  for  the  first 
time,  the  American  flag:  and,  upon  his  return,  were  amused  hj 
a  very  sbgular  entertainment  at  his  table  during  dinner..  Upon 
the  (bur  comers  were  as  many  decanters,  containipg  fresh  water 
from  the  Sour  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  natives  of  Europe^ 
Asia,  Africa  and  America,  sat  down  together  to  the  same  table, 
and  were  regaled  with  flesh,  fruit,  bread,  and  other  viands;  whUe, 
of  every  article,  a  sample  from  each  quarter  of  the  globe  was 
piesented  at  the  same  time.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this 
are  easily  exphuned,  by  his  having  touched  at  Algiers,  in  his 
passage  from  America,  and  being  at  anchor  so  near  the  shores 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

ATROCITIES  AT  JAFFA,  IMPUTED  TO  BONAPARTE,  DISPnOTKD* 

Jaffa  appeared  to  be  almost  in  as  forlorn  a  state  as  Rama;  the 
air  itself  was  still  infected  with  the  smell  of  unburied  bodies. 
We  went  to  the  house  of  the  English  consult  whose  gray  hairs 
had  not  exempted  him  from  French  extortion.  He  had  just  ven« 
tured  to  hoist  again  the  British  flag  upon  the  roof  of  his  dwcl- 
liDg;  and  be  told  us,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  it  was  the  only 
pioef  of  welcome  ho  could  off'er  to  us,  as  ^tbe  French  officers, 
under  Bonaparte^  had  stripped  him  of  every  thing  he  possessed. 
However,  in  the  mids.t  of  all  the  complaints  against  the  French, 
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ikot  a  single  sjllihie  ever  escaped  hu  lips  respecting  the  enoiv 
initios  supposed  to  be  committed,  by  means  of  Bonaparte's  or« 
ders  or  connivance,  in  the  town  and  neighbonrhood  of  Jaffa.  As 
there  Btc  so  many  living  witnesses  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  re^ 
presentation,  and  the  character  of  no  ordinary  individoal  is  so 
much  implicated  in  its  result,  the  utmost  attention  will  be  here 
pttd  to  every  particular  likely  to  Hlustrate  the  fact;  and  for  this 
especial  reason,  because  (hat  indtviduai  r«  our  enemy.  At  the 
time  we  were  in  Jaffa,  so  soon  after  the  supposed  transactions 
ire  said  to  have  occurred,  the  indignation  of  our  consul,  and  of 
the  inhabitants  in  general,  against  the  French,  were  of  so  deep 
a  nkture,  that  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  have  said,  to  vili* 
J^  Bonaparte,  or  his  officers:  but  this  acctttation  they  never 
even  hinted.  Nor  is  this  all.  Upon  the  evening  of  our  arri* 
Val  at  Jaffa,  walking  with  captain  Culverhouse  along  the  shore 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  in  order  to  join  some  of  our  party  who 
itrere  gone  in  search  of  plants  and  shells,  a  powerful  and  most 
effensive  smell,  as  from  dead  bodies,  which  we  had  before  ex- 
perienced more  than  once,  in  approaching  the  town,  caused  us 
to  hesitate  whether  we  should  proceed  or  return.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  author  observed  the  remains  of  bodies  in  the  sand, 
and  captain  Culverhouse,  being  in  doubt  whether  they  belonged 
to  human  bodies  or  to  those  of  cattle,  removed  a  part  of  the 
sand  with  his  sword,  and  uncovered  part  of  a  hand  and  arm. 
Upon  this,  calling  to  our  friends,  we  told  them  what  we  had  dis- 
covered; and  returning  to  the  consuPs  house,  asked  him  the 
cause  of  the  revolting  spectacle  we  had  witnessed.  He  told  us» 
that  these  were  the  remains  of  bodies  carriedthither,  during  the 
late  plague,  for  interment;  but  that  the  sea,  frequently  remo- 
ving the  sand  which  covered  them,  caused  them  to  be  thus  expo* 
s^d;  and  he  cautioned  us  in  future  against  walking  that  way,  as 
the  infection  might  possibly  be  retained,  not  only  by  those  bo- 
dies, but  hy  the  clothes,  and  other  thiii*;s  there  deposited. 

Some  years  after,  captain  Wright,  who  is  now  no  more, 
waited  upon  the  author,  at  Ibbotson's  hotel,  in  Vere  street^ 
London,  to  give  an*  account  of  what  he  jocosely  termed  his 
wepticUm  upon  this  subject;  when  these  and  the  foUowin|f 
particulars  were  related  to  him,  and  an  appeal  made  te  the  teatt- 
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■MHiy  of  captain  Culverhouse,  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Loudont  and 
Mhers  vho  were  with  us  in  Jaffa,  as  to  the  iact.  Gaptua  Wright 
atiii  maintained  the  charge;  and  the  author,  finding  the  testimo* 
ny  afforded  hj  himself  uid  his  friends  liable  to  give  offence^  ft* 
aerred  all  he  had  to  say  upon  the  subject  iintil  it  should  appear 
in  Its  proper  place>  as  connected  with  the  history  >  of  his  travels; 
^JwaySf  howeYCiv  urging  the  same  statement,  when  appealed  to 
for  information.  A  few  months  after  captain  Wright's  lisitt 
captain  Culverhouse,  who  had  been  employed  in  a  distant  part 
•f  the  Icingdom,  recruiting  for  the  nary,  came  to  London;  and 
meeting  the  author  in  pubUc  company  at  table,  asked  him,  with 
a  smile,  what  he  thought  of  the  repoits  circulated  concerning 
the  massacre,  &c.  at  Jaffa.  The  author  answered  •  by  sayings 
that  it  bad  long  been  his  intention  to  write  to  captain  Culver* 
house  .upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  very  gratifying  to  him 
to  find  the  mirport  of  his  letter  so  satisfactorily  anticipated.  Cap* 
tain  CalvemoQse  then,  before  the  whole  company  present,  e&* 
pressed  his  astonishment  at  the  industrious  propagation  of  a 
story  whereof  the  inhabitants  of  Jaffa  were  ignorant,  and  of  which 
he  had  never  beard  a  syllable  until  hb  arrival  in  England.  The 
author  knows  not  where  this  story  originated;  nor  is  it  of  any 
consequence  to  the  testimony  he  thinks  it  now  a  duty  to  comr 
municate. 

The  Ibllowni^  cerenumy  appears  to  have  a  singular  degree  of  resemblance 
with  the  practices  of  the  Shaking  Quakers  in  our  own  country. 

'  In  a  mosque  at  Tophana  was  exhibited  the  dance  of  the  Derr 
viahes;  and  in  another,  at  Scutary,  the  exhibition  of  the  howling 
priests;  ceremonies  so  extraordinary,  that  it  ia  necessary  to  see 
them,  in  order  to  believe  that  they  are  really  practised  by  human 
heings,  as  acts  of  devotion.  We  saw  them  both,*  and  first  were 
conducted  to4>eh(M  the  dance  at  Tophana. 

As  we  ^entered  the  mosque,  we  observed  twelve  or  fourteen 
Dervishes  walking  slowly  round,  before  a  superior,  in  a  small 
apace  surrounded  with  rails,  beneath  the  dome  of  the  building. 
Several  spectators  were  stationed  on  the  outside  of  the  railing; 
«ii  beiBgy  as  usual,  ordered  to  take  off  our  shoes,  we  joined  thi 
^■r^«  In  a  gailoiy  over  the  entrance  were  stationed  faro  or  three 
peiformers  on  the  tambourine  and  Turkish  pipes.    Presently 
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tbe  Deryifthes,  crouing  their  arms  over  their  breasts,  and  wtdi 
each  of  their  hands  grasping  their  shoulders,  began  obeisance  le 
the  superior,  >¥ho  stood  with  his  back  agunst  the  wall,  facing  the 
door  of  the  mosque.  Then  each,  in  succession,  as  he  passed 
the  superior,  having  finished  bis  bow,  began  to  turn  round,  first 
slowly,  but  afterwards  with  such  velocity,  that  his  long  garments 
flying  out  in  the  rotatory  motion,  the  whole  party  appeared  spin- 
ning like  so  many  umbrellas  upon  their  handles.  As  they  begaoi 
their  hands  were  disengaged  from  their  shoulders,  and  ndsed 
gradually  above  their  heads.  At  length,  as  the  velocity  of  the 
whirl  increased,  they  were  all  seen,  with  their  arms  extended 
horizontally,  and  their  eyes  closed,  turning  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  Tbe  music,  accompanied  by  voices,  served  to  ani- 
mate them^  while  a  steady  old  fellow,  in  a  green  pelisse,  con- 
tinued to  walk  among  them,  with  a  fixed  countenance,  and  ex* 
pressing  as  much  care  and  watchfulness  as  if  his  lifie  would  ex- 
pire with  the  slightest  failure  in  the  ceremony.  I  liRiced  a  me- 
thod they  all  observed  in  the  exhibition;  it  was  that  of  turning 
one  of  their  feet,  with  the  toes  as  much  inward  as  possible,  at 
^very  whirl  of  the  body,  while  the  other  foot  kept  «its  natural 
position.  The  elder  of  these  Dervishes  appeared  to  me  to  per- 
form the  task  with  so  little  labour  or  exertion,  that,  although 
their  bodies  were  in  violent  agitation,  their  countenances  reaeia* 
bled  those  of  persons  in  an  easy  sleep.  Tbe  younger  part  of 
the  dancers  moved  with  no  less  velocity  than  the  others;  but  it 
seemed  in  them  a  less  mechanical  operation.  This  extnlordi- 
Qfry  exercise  continued  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes;  a  length 
of  time,  it  might  be  supposed,  sufficient  to  exhaust  life  itself  du* 
ring'such  an  exertion;  and  our  eyes  began  to  ache  with  the  sight 
of  so  many  objects  all  turning  one  way.  Suddenly,  on  a  signal 
given  by  the  directors  of  the  dance,  unobserved  by  the  specta- 
tors, the  Dervishes  all  stopped  at  the  same  instaait,  like  the 
wheels,  of  a  machine,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  all  in  onte 
drcle,  with  their  faces  invariably  towards  the  centre,  crossing 
their  arms  on  their  breasts,  and  gnasping  their  shoulders  as  be- 
fore, bowing  together  with  the  utmost  regularity,  at  the.  same- 
instant,  almost  to  the  ground.  We  regarded  them  with  a3to«* 
ntshmenty  no^  one  of  them  being  in  the  slightest  degree  out  of 
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breath,  heated,  or  having  his  countenance  at  all  changed*  After 
this  they  began  to  walk,  as  at  first;  each  following  the  otKer 
within  the  railing,  and  passing  the  superior  as  before.  As  soon 
as  their  obeisance  had  been  made,  they  began  to  turn  again. 
This  second  exhibition  lasted  as  long  as  the  first,  and  was  simi- 
larly concluded.  They  then  began  to  turn  for  the  third  time; 
andy  aa  the  dance  lengthened,  the  music  grew  louder  and  more 
animating.  Perspiration  became  evident  on  the  features  of  the 
Dervishes;  the  extended  garments  of  some  among  them  began 
to  droop;  and  little  actidents  occurred,  such  as  their  striking 
against  each  other:  they  nevertheless  persevered,  until  large 
drops  of  sweat  falling  from  their  bodies  upon  the  floor,  such  a 
degree  of  friction  was  thereby  occasioned,  that  the  noise  of  their 
feet  rubbing  the  floor  was  heard  by  the  spectators.  Upon  this, 
the  third  and  last  signal  was  made  for  them  to  halt,  and  the  dance 
ended. 

This  extraordinary  performance  is  considered  miraculous 
by  the  Turks.  By  their  law,  every  species  of  dancing  is  pro- 
Mbited;  and  yet,  in  such  veneration  is  this  ceremony  held,  that 
an  attempt  to  abolish  it  would  excite  insurrection  among  the 
people.  ^ 
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A  8XCOXD  visit,  which  I  made  to  the  interior  of  the  Seraglio,  was  not  at- 
tended by  any  vety  interesting  discovery;  but,  as  it  enabled  me  to  describe, 
with  mimitenessy  scenes  hitherto  impervious  to  European  eyes,  the  reader  may 
be -gratified  by  the  observations  made  within  those  waUs.  E^iy  one  is  curi- 
ous to  know  what  exists  within  recesses  which  have  been  long  closed  against 
tbe  intmsion  of  Christians.  In  vain  does  the  eye,  roaming  fix>m  the  towers  of 
Galata,  Fera*  sod  Gonstantinople,  sttempt  to  penetrate  the  tliick  gloom  of  cy- 
piesses  and  domes,  which  distinguishes  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Constanti- 
nople. Imagination  magiufies  things  unknown:  and  when,  in  addition  to  the 
curiosity  always  excited  by  mystery,  the  reflection  is  suggested,  that  ancient 
Byxantiom  occupied  the  site  of  the  sultanas  palace,  a'thirst  of  inquiry  is  pro- 
p«rtioiiably  augmented.    T  promise  to  conduct  my  readers  not  only  within  the 
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i^iKinent  of  the  Seraglio^  but  into  the  ch«rem  itself,  tnd  the  moBt  secliid^ 
iMimts  of  the  Turkish  soYereign.  Would  only  1  could  also  promise  a  degree 
of  satisfaction,  in  this  respect,  adequate  to  their  desire  of  bilbrmation! 

It  so  happened  that  the  gardener  of  the  Grand  Signior,  during  our  resi- 
dence in  Constantinople,  was  a  German.  This  person  used  to  mix  with  the 
society  in  Pera,  and  often  joined  in  the  evening  parties  given  by  the  difierent 
foreign  ministers.  In  this  manner  we  became  acquainted  with  him;  and  were 
inTited  to  his  apsrtments  within  the  walls  oP  the  Seraglio,  close  to  the  gates 
of  the  sultanas  garden.  We  were  accompanied  during  oar  first  Tint,  by  bis 
intimate  friend,  the  secretary  and  chaplain  of  the  Swedish  mission;  who  bu|  a 
short  time  before,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  four  i>rincipal 
sultanas  and  the  sultan  mother,  in  ecmsequence  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
gardener.  They  were  sitting  together  one  morning,  when  the  crie^  of  the  black 
eunuchs,  opening  the  door  of  the  charem,  which  communicated  with  the  Se- 
raglio gardens,  announced  that  these  ladies  were  going  to  take  the  air.  In  or- 
der to  do  this,  it  was  neoessary  to  pass  the  gates  acy  oining  the  gardener^  lodge, 
where  an  arabat  was  atationed  to  receive  them,  in  which  it  was  usual  for  them 
to  drive  round  the  walks  of  the  Seraglio,  within  the  wallt  of  the  palace.  Upon 
those  occasions,  the  black  eunuchs  examine  every  part  of  the  garden,  and  run 
before  the  women,  calling  out  to  all  persons  to  avoid  approaching  or  behold- 
ing them,  under  pain  of  death.  The  gardener,  and  his  friend  the  Swede,  in- 
stantly closed  all  the  shutters,  and  locked  the  doors.  The  Mack  eunuchs,  ar- 
ming soon  after,  and  finding  the  lodge  shut,  supposed  the  gardener  to  be  aJb- 
sent.  Presently  followed  the  sultan  mother,  with  the  four  principal  soksna^ 
-who  were  in  high  glee,  romping  and  laughing  with  each  other.  A  small  scullery 
windoWyOf  the  gardener's  lodge,  looked  directly  towards  the  gate  through  which 
these  laifies  were  to  pass,  and  was  separated  from  it  only  by  a  few  yards.  Here, 
through  two  small  gimlet  holes,  bored  for  the  purpose,  they  beheld  very  dis- 
tinctly the  features  of  the  women,  whom  they  described  as  possessing  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  Three  of  the  four  were  Georgians,  having  dark  complexions 
and  very  long  dark  hair;  but  the  fourth  was  remarkably  fair;  and  her  hair,  alio 
of  singular  length  and  thickness,  was  of  a  flaxen  coloi)r:  neither  were  their  teeth 
dyed  black,  as  those  of  Turidsh  women  generally  are.  The  Swedish  gentleman 
said,  be  was  almost  sure  they  suspected  they  were  seen,  from  the  address  they 
manifested,  in  displaying  their  charms,  and  in  loitering  at  the  gate.  This  gave 
him  and  his  friend  no  small  degree  of  terror,  as  they  would  have  paid  for  their 
curiosity  with  th^r  lives,  if  any  such  suspicion  had  entered  the  min^s  of  the 
black  eunuchs.  He  described  their  dresses  as  rich  bej'ond  all  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. Long  spangled  robes,  open  in  front,  with  pantaloons  embroidered  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  covered  by  a  profusion  of  pearla  and  precious  stones,  displayed 
their  persons  to  great  advantage;  but  were  so  heavy,  as  actually  to  encumber 
their  motion,  and  alfnoit  to  impede  their  walking.  Tl^ir  hair  huiig  in  loose  and 
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v«E]fi  thick  tronev  on  each  side  tlieir  cheeks;  falling;'  quite  down  to  the  waist^ 
and  GO¥crii^  their  shookters  behind.  Those  tresseawere  quite  powdered 
wiidi  dtamonds^  not  displayed-  according  to  any  studied  arrangement^  but  ar 
if  oive|jBS6ly  scattered  by  handftila,  among  their  flowing  lock^.  On  the  top  of 
tbair  beads*  and  rather  leaning  to  one  aide,  they  wore,  each  of  them  a  snail 
eircute  patch  of  diadem.  Their  faces,  necks,  and  even  their  breasts,  wei^ 
ffute  CBpo&ed^  not  one  of  tiiem  having  any  veil. 

The  Gwmm  gardeoer  who  had  daily*  access  to  difibrent  parts  of  the  Se- 
lagtks  oflfin»d  to  conduct  us^not  only  over  the  gardens^  but  promised  if  we 
would  come  singly  during  the  season  of  die  IlamadtM,^vrhtn  the  guards,  being 
up  all  night,  would  be  stupefied  during  theday  with  sleep  and  intoxication,  to 
UDdcrtaks  the  greater  risk  of  showing  us  the  interior  of  the  chcwem^  or  apa):^' 
meats' of  the  women;  that  is  to  wf^  of  that  part  of  it  which  they  inhabit  dat- 
ing the  aummeit,  ibr  they  were  still  in  their  winter  chambers.  We  readiljr 
acwtrted  hi»o&r:  I  only  aolidted  the  furtlier  indulgence  of  being  aocompa*- 
flied  by  a  French  artist  4»f  the  name  of  Preaux,  whose  extraoidinary  proropti* 
tide  in. design  would  enable  him  to  bring  away  sketches  of  any  thing  we 
.  nigbt  fiiod  intexeatini^  other  in  the  charem,  or  gardena  of  the  Seraglio.  The 
appKhoDsioitt.  of  monsieur  Preaux-  were,  however,  so  great,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  prevail  upon  him  to  venture  into  the  SeragliCM 
aid  he  afterwards  either  lostyj^r  secreted,  the  only^  drawings  which  his.  fear^'* 
mwild  allow  him  to  make  while  he  was- there. 

We  left  Pen^  in  a^  gondola,  about  seven  o'ldock  in  the  morning;  embarib* 
ingat  Tophaaa,  and  steering  towards  that  gate  of  the  SeragHo  which  faeea 
the  Bo^xmia  on  the  south-eastern  nde,  where  the  entrance  to  the  Seraglio 
gardens  and  the  gardener's  lodge  are  situated*  Abostangfay,  as  a  sort' of' 
pertccv  i*  oaoaUy  seated,  with  his  attendants,  within  tht  portal.  Upon  enter* 
ing  the  Seraglk^  the  spectator  is  struck  by  a  wild  and  confused  asaembhige  of 
gvest.and  interesting  objeotst  among  the  first  of  these  are^  enormous  cyprer- 
SBfl^  massive  and  lofty  masonry,  neglected  and  broken  sarcopfaagij  high  rising 
iBonnds,and  a  long  gloomy  avenue,  leading  from  the  gates  of  the  g&rden  be* 
tween  the  double  walls  of  the  Seraglio.  This  gate  is  the  same  by  which  tile 
Sultanas  came  out  for  the  airing  before  alluded  to;  and  the  ga^dener^8  lodge 
ie  oo  thie  right  hand  of  it  The  avenue  extending  from  it,  towards  the  wcfet, 
eflen^i  broad  and  beautiful,  although  solitary,  walk,  to  a  very  considerble 
eiBfeaot^  shut  ia  by  high  walls  on  both  sides.  Directly  opposite  this  eht^ance 
oftbe  Seraglio  ia  a  very  lofty  mound,  or  bank,  covered  by  large  trees,  and 
tnwemd  bjr  tettaoes,  over  which,  on  the  top,  are  wiOIa  with  turrets.  On  th6 
i^t  hand;  after  entering,  are  the  large  wooden  folding  doors  of  the  Grand 
S^Hniar^e  gardens;  and  near  them  lie  many  fhigmenta  of  ancient  mkrbles,  ap* 
pEupriatodto  the  vilest  purposes;  among  others,  a  sarcophagus  of  cme  block  of 
JOttU^  covered  with  a  simjde,  though  unmeaning  bas-relief.  Entering  the 
gUdieiirbyibe  foldingdoets^  apkmring  coii>>^ef/ttf  trdlift-iroil:aDdcOTete4' 
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walks  U  displayed,  more  after  the  taste  of  Holland  than  that  of  any  other  coun* 
try.    Various  and  very  despicable  jett-d'eaut  straight  g^avel-walks,  and  bor« 
ders  disposed  in  parallelograms,  with  the  exception  of  a  bag  green-hotiae  fil- 
kd  with  orange-trees,  compose  all  that  appears  in  the  small  spot  whic^  bears 
the  oame  of  the  Seraglio  gardens.    The  view,  on  entering,  is  down  the  princa- 
pal  gravel  walk;  and  all  the  walks  meet  at  a  central  point*  beneath  a  dome  of 
the  same  treUis-work  by  which  they  are  covered.  Small  fountains  spout  a  few 
q^uarts  of  water  into  large  shells,  or  form  parachutes  over  lighted  bougies,  bj 
the  sides  of  the  walks.  The  trellis-work  is  of  wood,  painted  white,  and  cover- 
ed by  jasmine;  and  this,  as  H  does  not  conceal  the  artificial  frame  by  which 
it  is  supported,  produces  a  wretched  effect  On  the  outside  of  the  trelUs-woik 
appear  small  parterres,  edged  with  box,  containing  very  common  flowers,  and 
adorned  with  fountains.    On  the  right  hand,  after  entering  the  garden,  ap- 
pears the  magnificent  kiosk,  which  constitutes  the  Sultan's  summer  residence) . 
and  further  on  is  the  orangery  before  mentioned,  occupying  the  whole  extent 
of  the  wall  on  that  side.    Exactly  opposite  to  the  garden  gates  is  the  door  of. 
the  charem,  or  palace  of  the  women  belonging  to  the  Grand  Signion    a 
building  not  unlike  one  of  the  small  colleges  in  Cambridge,  and  enclosing  the 
•ame  sort  of  cloistered  court.  One  side  of  this  building  extends  across  the  up- 
per extremity  of  the  garden,  so  that  the  windows  look  into  it    Below  these 
windows  are  two  small  green  bouses,  filled  witj^  very  common  plants,  and  a  . 
ndmber  of  Cftnary  birds.  Before  the  charem  windows,  on  the  right  hand,  ia 
aponderous^  gloomy,  wooden  door;  and  this,  creaking  on  its  massive  hingea, 
opens  to  the  quadrangle,  or  interior  court  of  the  charem  itself.  We  will  ke^ 
this  door  shut  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  describe  the  Seraglio  garden  more  ' 
minutely;  and  afterwards  open  it,  to  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity. 

Still  facing  the  charem,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  paved  ascent,  leading  through 
a  handsome  guilded  iron  gate,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  garden.  Here  is 
a  kiosk,  which  I  shall  presently  describe.  Returning  from  the  charem  to  the 
door  by  which  we  first  entered,  a  lofty  wall  on  the  right  hand  supports  a  ter- 
race with  a  few  small  parterres:  these,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
lower  garden,  constitute  what  is  now  called  the  upper  garden  of  the  Seraglio; 
and^  till  within  these  few  years,  it  was  the  only  one. 

Having  thus  completed  the  tour  of  this  small  and  insignificant  spot  of 
ground,  let  us  now  enter  the  kiosk,  which  I  first  mentioned  as  the  Sulta&*a 
aummer  residence.  It  is  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  and  commands  one  of  the 
finest  views  the  eye  ever  beheld,  of  Scutary  and  the  Asiatic  ooaat,  tfaft 
mouth  of  the  canal,  and  a  moving  picture  of  ships,  gondolas,  dolphins,  birda» 
with  all  the  floating  pageantry  of  thb  vast  metropolis,  such  as  no  other  capi- 
tal in  the  world  can  pretend  to  exhibit  The  kiosk  itself,  fashioned  after  thb 
airy  fantastic  style  of  eastern  architecture,  presents  a  spacious  chamber,  co- 
vered by  a  dome,  from  which,  towards  the  sea,  advances  a  raised  platform  sur- 
roundMl  by  windows,  and  tenninated  by  i^  diyan.    On  thi^  right  and  left  ax« 
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the  privite  apartments  of  the.  sultan  and  his  ladies.  From  the  centre  of  the 
dome  is  suspended  a  large  lustre,  presented  by  the  English  ambassador.  Above 
the  raised  platibrm  hangs  another  lustre  of  smaller  size,  but  more  elegant 
Immediately  over  the  sofas  constituting  the  divan,  are  mirrors  engraved  with. 
Turkish  inscriptions,  poetrv,  and  passages  from  the  Koran.  The  sofas  are  of 
white  satin,  beautifully  embroidered  by  the  women  of  the  Seraglio. 

Leaving  the  platform,  on  the  left  hand  is  the  sultan's  private  chamber  of 
Mpose,  the  floor  of  which  is  surrounded  by  couches  of  very  costly  workman- 
slup.  Opposite  to  this  chamber,  on  the  other  sid6  of  the  kiosk,  a  door  opens 
to  the  apartment  in  which  are  placed  the  attendant  sultanas,  the  sultan  mo- 
ther, or  any  ladies  in  residence  with  the  sovereign.  This  room  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  sultan's  chamber,  except  that  the  couches  are  more  magnifi- 
eently  embroidered. 

A  small  staircase  leads  from  these  apartments,  to  two  chambers  below, 
paved  with  marble,  and  as  cold  as  any  cellar.  Here  a  more  numerous  assem- 
blage of  women  are  buried,  as  it  were,  during  the  heat  of  summer.  The  first 
B  a  sort  of  antechamber  to  the  other,  by  the  door  of  which  in  a  nook  of  the  wall, 
are  placed  the  sultan's  slippers,  of  common  yellow  morocco,  and  coarse  work- 
nanahip.  Having  entered  the  marble  chamber  immediately  below  the  kiosk, 
a  marble  baain  presents  itself,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  containing  water 
to  a  depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  a  few  very  small  fishes.  Answering  t« 
the  platform  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  kiosk,  is  another,  exactly  of 
a  similar  nature,  closely  latticed,  where  the  ladies  sit  during  the  season  of  their 
fesdence  in  this  place.  I  was  pleased  wit^  observing  a  few  things  they  had 
carelessly  lefl  upon  the  sofas,  and  which  characterized  their  mode  of  life. 
Among  these  was  an  English  writing-box,  of  black  varnished  wood,  with  a 
ifiding  cover,  and  drawers,  the  drawers  contained  coloured  writing-paper, 
reed-pens^  perfumed  wax,  and  little  bags  made  of  embroided  patin,  in  which 
ihar  billets-doux  are  sent  by  negro  slaves,  who  are  both  mutes  and  eunuchs, 
tliat  liqueurs  are  dnuik  in  these  secluded  chambers  is  evident;  for  we  found 
k^la  Ibr  bottles,  neatly  cut  out  with  scissars,  bearing  Turkish  inscriptions, 
with  the  words,  <<  Boto^Uo**  **  Gulden  Water!*  and  «<  Water  of  Ufe^  Having 
BOW  aeeB  eva7  part  of  this  building,  we  returned  to  the  garden,  by  the  ea- 
ttance  which  admittM  us  to  the  kiosk. 

Our  next  and  principal  object  was  the  examination  of  the  cHAaxK;  and, 
as  the  undertaking  was  attended  with  danger,  we  first  took  care  to  see  that 
the  gaxden  was  cleared  of  bostanghies,  and  other  attendants;  as  our  curiosi- 
ty, if  detected,  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  cost  us  our  lives  upon  the  spot. 
A  catastrophe  of  this  nature  has  been  already  related  by  Le  Bruyn. 

Haivig  inspected  every  alley  and  comer  of  the  garden,  we  advanced,  half. 
hfcatthless,  andon  tiptoe,  to  the  great  wooden  door  of  the  passage  which  leads 
•ntbe  ra||cr  court  of  this  mysterious  edifice.  We  succeeded  in  forcing  this 
•pea;  imt  the  noiie  of  its  grating  hinges,  amidst  the  profound  silence  of  the 
,  went  to  our  Tery  heart*-    We  then  entered  a  small  quadrangle,  exact- 
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ly  ToatiMakg  tbftt  cf  Queen's  colleige,  Cambr^gef  filled  with  «e«di.  It  wtm 
'^vided  intQ  two  parts^  one  raised  above  the  oUiers  ihe  priaci|Mil  «ide  of  ikm 
court  oontainiDir  ^  op^^  doitter,  supported  bj  smaM  white  miurble  ^v^o^m 
Everything  appeared  in  a  neglected  state.  The  women  only  nside  ]Mf«  iftt* 
ring  the  summer.  Their  winter  apartments  may  .be  coBpeied  to  the  laite  bai* 
tHe  of  France;  and  the  decoration  of  these  apartments  is  even  iolerior  to  ttunt 
which  I  shall  presently  describe.  From  this  court,  forcing  ^>en  a  small  win- 
dow near  the  ground,  we  climbed  into  the  building,  and  alighted  upon  •  loi^ 
range  of  woodenibeds,  or  couches,  covered  by  mats,  prqiared  for  tbe  reoep* 
tion  of  an  hundred  slaves:  these  reached  the  whole  extent  of  a  very  long  ooff* 
ridor.  From  hence,  passing  tome  narrow  passages^  the  floors  of  which  were 
also  matted,  we  came  to  a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  apartaients.  OS 
iuch  irregular  and  confused  architecture  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  de< ' 
scription.  We  passed  irom  the  lower  dormitory  of  the  slaves  to  another 
above:  this  was  divided  into  two  tiers;  so  that  one  half  of  the  numerous  atten« 
danls  it  was  designed  to  accommodate  slept  over  .the  other,  upon  a  sort  of 
shelf  or  scaffold  near  the  ceiling.  From  this  second  corridor  we  entered  into 
a  third,  a  long  matted  passage:  on  the  left  of  this  were  small  apartments  for 
slaves  of  higher  rank:  and  upon  the  right,  a  series  of  rooms  looking  towaida 
the  sea.  By  continuing  along  this  corridor,  we  at  last  entered  the  great 
chamber  of  audience^  in  which  the  x sultan  mother  receives  visits  of  oeremo* 
ny,  from  the  sultanas,  and  other  distinguished  ladies  of  the  ch%rem.  No* 
thit^  can  be  imagined  better  suited  to  theatrical*  representation  than  this 
chamber;  and  I  regret  the  loss  of  the  very  accurate  drawing  which  I  caios^  * 
monsieur  Preauz  to  complete  upon  the  spot  It  is  ezaotly  such  an  apartmtfit 
^  the  best  painters  of  scenic  decoration  would  have  selected,  to  affind  a 
sjtriking  idea  of  the  pomp,  the  seclusion,  and  the  magniflceoce,  of  the  Otto« 
man  court.  The  stage  is  best  suited  for  iU  representation;  and  tbeicfopt 
the  reader  is  requested  to  have  the  stage  in  his  imagination  while  it  is  de- 
scribed. It  was  sunounded  with  enormous  mirrors,  the  costly  donations  of 
infidel  kings,  as  they  are  styled  by  the  pre^nt  possesson.  Tliese  mirron^ 
the  women  of  the  seraglio  sometimes  break  in  their  frolies.  At  the  up- 
per end  is  the  throne,  a  sort  of  cage,  in  which  the  aultana  sits,  surtounded 
by  latticed  blinds;  for  even  here  her  person  is  held  too  sacred  to  be  ezpoMd 
to  the  jcommoD  observation  of  slaves  and  fomales  of  thectaemf  A  b>f^ 
iigfat  of  broad  stepi»  covered  with  crimson  doth,  leads  tothiseage»astoa 
throne.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  are  two  burnished  chairs  of  state,  oovetw 
cd  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  one  on  esch  side  the  entrance.  To  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  throne,  and  upon  a  level  with  it,  are  the  sleeping 
^artmentB  of  the  sultan  mother,  and  her  principal  females  in  waiting.  The 
external  windows  of  the  throne  are  all  latticed:  on  one  side  they  look  tovaida 
theses;  and  on  the  other  mto  the  quadrangle  of  the  chatem;  the  ehamber  it* 
self  opcanrini:  the  whole  breadth  9f  theJMldiog^on  theiidn  «f  the  quadna- 
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gle  into  wtadk  it  looki.  The  area  bebw  the  latticed  thrane,  or  the  ftrmt  of 
the  stage  (to  follow 'the  idea  before  proposed)  is  set  apart  for  attendants^  fyt 
tile  dancers,  fyt  actors,  music,  refreshments,  and  whatsoever  is  brought  'ai\» 
tiie  chaiem  for  the  aaiUMimem  of  the  court  This  place  is  covered  with  Per- 
nan  mats;  but  these  are  removed  when  the  sultana  1s  here,  -and  the  richest 
carpets  substituted  in  their  place. 

Bejond  the  g^reat  chamber  of  audienoe  is  the  tuBtmhly  rocm  of  the  sul- 
tan, when  he  is  in  the  charem.  Here  we  observe  the  magnificent  lustre  be-" 
for^mentioned.  The  sultan  sometimes  visits  this  chamber  during  the  win- 
ter, to  hear  music,  and  to  amuse  himsdf  with  his  favourites.  It  is  surround- 
ed bj  mirrors.  The  other  ornaments  display  that  strange  mixture  of  mag- 
hiiicenee  and  wretchedness,  which  characterize  all  the  state  chambers  of  the 
Tmkish  grandees.  Leaving  the  assembly  room  by  the  same  door  through 
which  we  entered,  and  continuing  along  the  passage,  as  beibre,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  we  ak  length  reached,  what  might  be  termed  the 
ionctum  tanctorwn  of  this  Paphian  temple,  the  baths  of  the  sultan  mother  and 
Ihe  four  principal  sultanas.  These  are  small  but  very  elegant,  constructed 
af  white  marble;  and  lighted  by  ground  glass  above.  At  the  upper  end  is  a 
raised  sudatory  and  bath  for  the  sultan  mother,  concealed  by  lattice-work 
from  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  Fountains  play  constantly  into  the  floor  of 
tins  bath,  from  all  its  sides;  and  every  degree  of  refined  luxury  has  been  ad^ 
ded  to  the  woik,'Which  a  people,  of  all  others.best  versed  in  the  cei^monies 
of  the  bath,  have  been  capable  of  inventing  or  requiring. 

Leaving  the  bath,  and  returning  along  the  passage  by  which  we  came,  we 
entered  what  is  called  the  chamber  of  repose.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  it,  ex- 
eept  that  it  commands  the  finest  view  any  where  afibrded  from  this  point  of 
^  seraglio.  It  fijrms  a  part  of  the  building  well  known  to  strangers,  from 
Ak  circumstance  of  its  being  supported,  towards  the  sea,  by  twelve  columns 
of  that  beautiful  and  rare  breccia,  the  viride  LacedtmorUum  of  Phny,  called 
by  ItaUana,  Hverde  antico.  These  columns  are  of  the  finest  quality  ever  seen; 
aid  each  of  them  cooaist  of  one  entire  stone.  The  two  interior  piUars  ate  of 
gieen  Egyptian  breccia,  more  beautiful  than  any  spedmen  of  the  kind  existing 

We  now  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  charem  which  looks  into  the  seraglio 
garden,  and  entered  a  large  apartment,  called  chahed  yiertzy,  or,  as  the 
French  would  express  it,  eaUe  de  promenade.  Here  the  other  ladies  of  the 
chateni  edtertara  themselves,  by  hearing  and  seeing  comedies,  farcical  repre- 
tentatioos.  dances,  and  music.  We  found  it  in  the  state  of  an  old  lumber- 
Nom.  Large  dusty  pier-glasses,  in  heavy  gUded  fVames,  neglected  and  bro- 
ken, atood,  like  the  -Vicar  of  Wakefield's  family  picture,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  room.  Old  furniture;  shabby  bureau! 
of  the  worst  English  work,  made  of  oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany;  inlaid  broken 
cdlnnets;  scattered  fragments  of  chandeliers;  scrapsrof  paper,  silk  rags,  and 
cofpty  ecnfoctioiiaiy  boxes;  were  the  only  objects  in  this  part  of  the  palace. 
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From  this  roonif  we  descended  into  the  court  of  the  charem;  and  haVmg 
erossed  it,  aaceifded,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  to  an  upper  parterre,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  examining  apart  of  the  building  sppropriated  to  the  inferior  ladies  of 
theSeragKo.  Finding  it  exactly  upon  the  plan  of  the  rest,  only  worse  fiir« 
nished,  and  in  k  more  wretched  state,  we  returned,  to  quit  the  charem  entire- 
'  ly,  and  effect  our  retreat  to  the  g^arden.  The  reader  may  imagine  our  conster- 
nation on  finding  that  the  great  door  was  closed  upon  us,  and  that  we  were 
locked  in.  Listening,  to  ascertain  if  any  one  was  stirring,  we  discoyered  that 
a  slave  had  entered  to  feed  some  turkeys,  who  were  gobbling  and  making  a 
great  noise  at  a  small  distance.  We  profited  by  their  tumult,  to  force  back 
the  huge  lock  of  the  gate  with  a  Urge  stone,  which  fortunately  yielded  to  our 
blows,  and.  we  made  our  escape. 

We  now  quitted  the  lower  ganlen  of  the  Seragiio,  and  ascended  by  a 
paved  road,  towards  the  chamber  of  the  garden  ofhtfodnihi.  This  promised 
to  be  interesting,  as  we  were  told  the  sultan  passed  almost  all  his  private 
hours  in  that  apartment;  and  the  view  of  it  might  make  us  acquainted  with 
occupations  and  amusements,  which  characterise  the  man,  devested  of  the 
outward  parade  of  the  sultan.  We  presently  turned  from  the  paved  aaoent, 
,  towards  the  right,  and  entered  a  small  garden,  laid  out  into  very  neat  oblong 
borders,  edged  with  porcelain,  or  Dutch  tiles.  Here  no  plant  is  suflered  to 
grow,  except  the  hyacinth;  whence  the  name  of  this  garden,  and  the  cham- 
ber it  contains.  We  examined  t'nis  apartment,  by  look'mg  through  a  win- 
dow. Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  Three  sides  of  it  were  surrounded 
by  a  divan,  the  cushions  and  pillows  of  which  were  of  black  embroidered 
•atin.  Opposite  the  windows  of  the  chamber  was  a  fire-pUce,  afEer  the  ordi« 
nary  European  fashion;  and  each  side  of  this,  a  door  covered  with  hsngings 
of  crimson  cloth.  Between  each  of  these  doors  and  the  fire-place  sppeared  a 
glass-case,  containmg  the  sultan's  private  libraiy;  eveiy  volume  being  in 
manuscript,  and  upon  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  and  the  title  of  each 
book  written  on  the  edges  of  its  leaves.  From  the  ceiling  of  tbe  room,  which 
was  of  burnished  gold,  opposite  each  of  the  doors,  and  also  opposite  to  the 
fire-place,  hung  three  gilt  cages,  containing  small  figures  of  artificial  birds: 
tltese  sung  by  mechanism.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  an  enonnous  gilt 
brasier,  supported,  in  an  ewer,  by  four  massive  claws,  like  vessels  seen  un- 
der sideboards  in  England.  Opposite  to  the  entrance,  on  one  side  of  the 
apartment,  was  a  raised  bench,  crossing  a  door,  on  which  were  placed  an  em<- 
hroidered  napkin,  a  vase,  and  basin,  for  washing  the  heard  and  hands.  Over 
this  bench,  upon  the  wall,  was  suspended  t)ie  large  embroidered  parte  feuUkt 
worked  with  silver  thread  on  yellow  leather,  which  is  carried  in  procession 
when  the  sultan  goes  to  mosque,  or  elsewhere  in  public,  to  contain  the  peti- 
\ions  presented  by  his  subjects.  In  a  nook  close  to  the  door  was  also  a*pair 
^  of  yeUow  boots;  and  on  the  bench,  by  the  ewer,  a  pair  of  slippers  of  the  same 
materials^  These  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  etery  apurtment  froqudited . 
by  the  fulttD.    The  floor  was  covered  with  Gobelin's  tapestiy;  and  the  ml- 
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lA^^  as  before  stated,  roagnificeiitly  ipilded  and  buniished.  Groups  of  anns, 
sach  as  pistols,  sabres,  and  poignards,  were  disposed,  with  very  singulsr 
taste  and  effect,  on  the  different  compartments  of  the  walls;  the  handles  and 
scabbards  of  which  were  covered  with  diamonds  of  very  large  size:  these,  as 
Hyej  i^Uttered  around,  gave  a  most  gorgeous  effect  to  the  splendour  of  this 
MUDptaous  chamber. 

We  bad  scarce  ended  our  survey  of  this  costly  scene,  when,  to  our  great 
dinaay,  a  bostanghy  made  his,  appearance  within  the  apartment;  but,  fortu- 
nately foriis,  lus  head  was  tamed  from  the  window,  and  we  immediately  sunk 
bdow  it,  creeping  uppn  our  hands  and  knees,  until  we  got  clear  of  the  gar- 
den of  hyacinths.  Tbenoe,  ascending  to  the  i4)per  walks,  we  passed  an 
aviary  of  nightingales. 

The  walks  in  the  upper  garden  are  very  small,  in  wretched  condiUon, 
and  laid  oat  in  worse  taste  than  the  fore  court  of  a  Dutchman's  house  in  the . 
suburbs  of  the  Hague.  Small  as  they  are,  they  constituted,  until  lately,  the 
whole  of  the  Seraglio  gardens  near  the  sea;  and  from  them  may  be  seen  the 
whole  prospect  of  the  entrance  to  the  csnal,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Scu- 
tMy.  Hefe»  is  an  old  kiosk,  is  seen  a  very  ordinary  marble  slab,  supported 
on  ixoo  cramps:  this,  nevertheless,  was  a  present  from  Charles  the  twelfth  ' 
of  Sweden.  It  is  precisely  the  sort  of  sideboard  seen  in  the  lowest  inns  of 
Ungland;  and,  while  it  may  be  said  no  person  would  pay  half  the  amount  of^ 
Its  freight  to  send  it  back  again,  it  shows  the  nature  of  tbe  presents  then 
made  to  the  Porte  by  foreign  princes.  From  these  formal  partems  we  de- 
ioended  to  the  gardener's  lodge,  and  left  the  gardens  by  the  gate  through 
viiich'we  entered. 

I  never  should  have  offered  so  copious  a  detul  of  the  scenery  of  this  re- 
■aikaUe  place,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  an  account  of  the  interior  of  the 
Soaglio  would  be  satisfactory,  from  the  secluded  nature  of  the  objects  to 
which  it  bears  reference,  and  the  little  probability  there  is  of  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  being  again  granted,  to  any  traveller,  lor  its  investigation.     , 
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Cam/i  Charlotte^  December  6y  1780. 
Gbvbkal  GaTK8| 

De«r  tiV— Agreeable  to  my  iostructioDS  I  have  taken  the 

opinion  of  the  general  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  army, 

ttpQO  the  practicability  of  holding  a  court  of  inquiry  into  your 

ccodact^  during  your  command  ia  this  departmenc    They  are 
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Unaoimous  in  the  o^nion  that  it  is  aat  practicable,  agreeable  to 
the  tenor  of  ary  instmctioDB,  and  that  it  would  not  be  prudenjt  to* 
call  baron  Steuben  from  Virginia  without  farther  information  from 
that  quarter;  and  that  the  circumstances  of  this  army  would  not 
admit  of  the  inquiry  being  made,  even  if  the  baron  was  here. 

Your  earnest  desire  to  have  the  court  held,  would  have  indu- 
ced me  to  call  the  baron  to  this  army,  had  the  officers  been  of 
opinion  that  our  cLrcumstancea  would  admit  of  the  inquiry  being 
made,  unless  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  Virginia  had  ren^ 
dcred  hb  continuance  there  very  essential,  in  which  case  i  am 
persuaded  you  would  neither  wish  nor  expect  it. 

I  flatter  myself  you  are  fully  convinced  that  I  am  equally 
anxious  with  yourself  for  having  the  court  convened,  and  no  less 
desirous  of  giving  you  an  early  opportunity  of  justifying  yourself 
to  the  workl,  than  you  are  of  submitting  your  conduct  to  an  im« 
partial  inquiry.  As  soon  aa  tlM  state  of  thia  army  will  admit  of 
'  jny  convening  a  court,'  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  my  iuatrttcdoo* 
^I  will  give  you  immediate  notice  thereof. 

I  am,  with  esteem,  Sec. 

Camp  Charlotte^  December  6,  1780. 
Governor  Nash,  J^orth  Carolina. 

^ir-— I  wrote  your  excellency  from  general  Paraona  on  my 
way  to  camp,  which  I  hope  you  have  received.  On  my  arrival' 
here  I  find  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  an  army  in  the  midst  of 
distress.  .  War  is  a  precarious  business  where  every  precaution 
i!S  taken,  and  subject  to  great  and  sudden  changes.  Nothing 
therefore  should  be  left  to  chance,  but  what  cannot  be  avoided. 
In  all  governments  much  depends  upon  opinion;  but  more  in  this 
than  almost  any  other,  from  the  circumstances  of  die  currency 
and  the  division  of  sentiment  among  the  inhabitants.  The  liber- 
ties of  a  people  are  a  great  object,  and  the  security  of  their  pro*-^ 
perty  little  less  so;  I  persuade  myself,  therefore,  if  the  inhabit- 
ants are  rightly  informed,  they  cannot  be  averse  to.  taking  such 
measures,  and  submitting  to  those  inconvenieneee  wliich  are  best 
calculated  for  their  final  security,,  espedaily.aa  vuuxf  have  al- 
TtdA^  felt  the.  rafagjuis  hand  of  war. 
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It  doD't  admit  of  doubt  but  that  the  enemy  mean  to  prosecute 
offensiTe  operations  against  this  state.  The  only  matter  of  un- 
certainty is  the  force  to  be  employed  and  the  particular  places 
of  destination.  Part  of  the  troops  said  to  be  embarking  at  New- 
york,  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,'  have  arrived  at  Charles- 
toirn,  and  the  rest  cannot  be  far  distant.  The  small  force  which 
we  have  in  the  field  is  very  incompetent  to  give  protection  to 
this  state,  nor-woald  a  large  body  of  militia  remedy  the  evil,  as 
our  difiictilties  in  the  article  of  provision  and  forage  are  not  less 
than  the  want  of  men,  and  these  evils  must  constantly  increase 
so  long  as  the  war  is  carried  on  by  the  militia  of  the  country.  It 
requires  more  than  double  the  number  of  militia  to  be  kept  in 
the  field,  attended  with  infinitely  more  waste  and  expense  than 
would  be  necessary  to  give  f\ill  security  td  the  country  with  a 
regular  and  permanent  army;  add  to  these,  obstructions  to  busi- 
ness,-and  the  distress  it  spreads  among  the  inhabitants  at  large; 
and  no  one  who  has  the  true  interest  of  his  country  at  heart  can 
hesitate  about  the  propriety  of  filling  the  continental  battalions, 
agreeable  to  the  late  requisitions  of  congress,  which  I  wish  may 
take  place  immediately;  and  if  it  can  be  effected  by  draft,  as  I^ 
.  am  persuaded  if  it  can,  it  would  damp  the  enemy's  hopes  more 
ihan  ten  victdries. 

It' appears  to  me  the  misfortuners  which  have  attended  this 
qaarler,  have  been  owing  to  the  commanding  officer's  putting 
too  much  to  the  hazard,  and  this,  I  fear,  with  a  view  of  comply- 
ing with  the  wishes  and  impatience  of  the  inhabitants.  By  trying 
to  save  too  much,  we  often  lose  all. 

It  is  natural  for  people  who  are  affected  with  the  calamities 
cff  war,  to  wish  to  make  a  great  effort  to  remove  the  evil:  but  ili- 
jadged  exertions  only  serve  to  fix  the  chains  so  much  the  faster. 
It  is  my  wish,  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour,  to  render  this  state 
erery  service  in  my  power;  and  I  hope  every  aid  and  support 
win  be  given  me  necessary  to  crown  my  exertions  with  success. 
I  may  not  always  agree  with  the  people  respecting  the  manner 
of  coDdapting  the  war;  but  they  may  be  assured  I  have  their  true 
interest  at  heart.  The  king  of  Prussia  says,  in'defending  a  coun- 
try yoa  must  attend  to  great  objects  and  submit  to  partial  evih. 
TOL.  n.  D  d 
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It  is  natural  for  an  armjr  that  is  in  distress  to  lose  its  disci- 
pline and  invade  the  rights  and  property  of  the  citi^ns;  nor  is  it 
possible  in  many  cases  to  avoid  it,  without  arriving  to  desperation. 
Soldiers  feel  like  other  men,  and  their  measures  should  not  be 
insulted  if  they  cannot  be  remedied.    Many  affect  to  express 
their  apprehensions  of  the  ambitious  views  of  an  army.  Nothing 
can  be  more  idle:  for  what  can  be  effected  by  an  anoy  when  left 
to  itself,  which  can  scarcely  be  subsisted  aided  by  all  the  powera 
of  government. .  It  is  my  wish  to  pay  the  most  sacred  regard  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  state;  but  the  emergencies  of 
war  are  often  so  pressing,  that  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  invade 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  to  prevent  public  calamities.   The  oc- 
casion must  always  give  satis&ction  to  the  measure,  and  few  but 
the  captious  will  cavil  at  the  matter.    This  is  often  what  we  are 
drove  to  at  the  northward,  and  the  commander  in  chief  never 
hesitates  to  take  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  army: 
at  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  as  a  graat  misfortune  to  be  re* 
duced  to  this  necessity,  for  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  tho 
^  discipline  and  good  government  of  an  army;  and  for  this  reason 
I  could  wish  that  the  state  would  take  measures  for  giving  u|  the 
most  effectual  support.    Every  possible  severity  shall  be  exer- 
cised to  preserve  the  property  of  the  people  from  unjust  inva- 
^uons.    Many  may  think  that  war  can  be  accommodated  to  civil 
convenience;  but  he  who  undertakes  to  conduct  it  upon  this 
principle  will  soon  sacrifice  the  people  he  means  to  protect. 

I  am  really  apprehensive  for  the  salt  and  other  public  proper* 
ty  upoa  the  sea  board:  it  is  an  object  of  so  much  importance  to 
US|  that  I  think  no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  it  into  the 
interior  country,  and  I  wish  your  excellency  to  press  the  matter, 
oa  I  have  done,  upon  the  board  of  war.  I  have  appointed  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Edward  Carrington  deputy  quartermaster-genera^ 
for  the  southern  army,  and  am  to  request  that  your  excellency 
will  comply  with  all  his  requisitions  in  the  line  of  his  departm^at 
as  fully  as  if  made  by  myself.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  whe^ 
md  where  the  assembly  is  to  sit,  that  I  may  prepare  my  requif  i- 
.tiona  to  lay  before  them  at  the  first  of  their  i^eetiag. 

laniifc^* 
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Charlotte^  December  7 ^  1780. 
Gbhbrai.  Washihotoit. 

5irr«-I  arriyed  ^t  this  place  on  the  3d  of  this  instant;  general 
Gates  having  reached  this  some  days  before  me,  with  a  part  of 
the  troops  ondj^r  his  commandv  the  rest  being  on  their  march 
from  Hillsberough.  General  Smallwood  was  below  this  about 
fifteen  mites,  towards  the  Waxaws,  where  he  had  been  for  acon« 
nderaUe  tinle  before  general  Gates  marched  from  Hillsborough. 
On  my  arrival  I  sefnt  for  him;  but  he  was  gone  down  towarda 
Gamden  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of  tories,  and  did  not  arrive  ih  Camp 
ttBttI  the  night  before  last  Immediately  I  called  a  council  re« 
specting  the  practicability  of  holding  a  court  of  inquiry  upon  ge* 
ttnl  Gates's  conduct  during  his  command  in  this  department. 
The  question  stated  to  the  council  and  the  answers  of  the  mem* 
hers,  are  inclosed  in  the  papers  from  Ko.  1  to  5. 

I  wrote  your  excellency  at  Richmond,  that  I  should  leave  ba« 
ron  Steuben  to  take  command  in  Virginia,  which  I  accordingly 
did;  and  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make  aitf  arrangement  of  that 
line;  since  which  I  have  not  heard  fi'om  him,  nor  have  I  heard 
whether  the  enemy  have  left  Chesapeake  bay  or  not.  As  I  pas- 
sed through  Petersburgh  an  express  arrived  from  below,  with 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  returned;  but  having  heard  no* 
thing  further  of  the  matter,  conclude  the  report  must  havebe€iki 
premature. 

To  give  your  excellency  an  idea  of  the  state  and  coocRcion  of 
the  troops  of  this  army,  if  it  deserves  the  name  of  one,  I  enclose 
you  sn  extract  of  a  letter  wrote  by  general  Gates  to  the  bbard 
of  war.  No.  ^  Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  and  distr^ssiin^ 
tfam  the  miserable  conditio]^  of  the  troo]^s,  starving  with  cold  and 
hunger.  Those  of  the  Virginia  line  are  literally  naked,  and- a 
great  part  totally  unfit  for  any  kind  of  duty,  and  must  remain  wd 
UBttl  clothing  can  be  had  from  the  northward*  I  have  written 
fD^  governor  Jeffbrson  not  to  send  forward  any  morci  until  they 
affe  wen  clothed  and  properly  equipped. 

Aa  I  expected,  so  I  find  the  great  bbdies  of  militia  that  hate 
been  in  the  field,  and  the  manner  in  Which  they  came  out  (being 
idl  on  horseback)  has  laid  waste  all  the  country,  in  such  a  maA« 
Der  that  I  Mt  really  afraid  it  will  be  impdsalble  to  8iA>si6t  the 
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few  troops  w6  have)  and  if  we  can  get  snbsisted  at  all,  it  must 
be  by  moving  to  the  pro? iaion,  for  they  have  no  way  of  bringing 
it  to  the  army* 

I  have  desired  the  board  of  war  of  this  state  not  to  call  ont  any 
more  militia  until  we  can  be  better  satisfied  aboat  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  regular  troops  and  the  militia  from  Virginia. 

Lord  Comwallis  lies  with  his  principal  force  at  a  place  called 
Winnsborough,  about  half  way  between  Camden  and  Ninety-sis, 
at  both  of  which  places  the  enemy  have  a  post  strongly  fortified. 
At  Camden  they  have  seven  redoubts,  at  Ninety-six  not  more 
than  three,  but  very  strong.  Part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  em- 
barkation mentioned  in  your  excellency's  last  letter  as  taking 
place  at  Newyork,  have  arrived  at  Charlestown,  and  it  is  said 
lord  Comwallis  is  preparing  fOr  some  movement. 

I  have  parties  exploring  the  rivers  Dan,  Yadkin,  and  Catabaw, 
and  am  not  without  hopes  we  shall  be  able  to  assist  the  army  by 
water  transportation.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  sufficiency 
of  wagons  to  draw  provisions  and  forage  the  very  great  distance 
we  are  obliged  to  fetch  it  to  feed  the  army. 

Tht  inhabitants  of  this  country  live  too  remote  from  one  an- 
other to  be  animated  into  great  exertions,  and  the  people  appear, 
notwithstanding  their  danger,  very  intent  upon  their  own  private 
affairs.  • 

Inclosed,  No.  7  and  8,  are  the  reports  of  general  Sampler's 
last  action,  and  of  lieutenant  colonel  Washington's  stratagem,  by 
which  he  took  colonel  Rugely  and  his  party. 

I  find  when  baron  Steuben  comes  forward  there  will  be  a  difit* 
culty  between  him  and  general  Smallwood.  The  latter  declares 
he  never  will  submit  to  the  command^of  the  former,  and  insists 
upon  having  his  commission  dated  back  to  as  eat  ly  a  period  as  he 
had  a  right  to  promotion.  When  that  was,  I  know  not,  as  I  know 
of  no  principles  of  promotion  from  brigadiers  to  major-general, 
except  their  seniority  or  special  merit.  What  is  best  to  be  done 
in  the  affair?  Before  I  order  the  baron  on  I  wish  your  cxccUen- 
cy's  adrice  in  the  matter.  I  fear  our  army  is  always  to  be  con- 
vulsed by  extraordinary  claims  and  special  appointments.  They 
are  both  exceeding  good  men:  it  is  pity  a  dispute  should  arise 
between  them,  so  injurious  to  the  service  as  it  must  be. 
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My  ideas  respecting  the  ^wers  giren  by  congress  for  ex« 
chMi^^ag  prisoners  of  war. in  this  department > 'perfectly  corre- 
spond with  your  excellency's.  I  had  no  idea  that  it  extended  to 
the  conTention  troops,  and  by  my  inquiry  only  meant  to  learn 
your  advice^  so  as  my  conduct  might  correspond  with  your  views. 

All  the  prisoners  taken  by  colonel  Campbell^and  others,  have 
been  dismissed,  paroled,  and  enlisted  in  the  militia  service  for 
three  months,  except  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Thus  we  have 
^  lost  by  the  folly  (not  to  say  any  thing  worse)  of  those  who  had 
them  in  charge,  upwards  of  six  -hundred  men.  I  am  told  lord 
Comwallis  has  lately  made  a  proposition  to  general  Smallwood 
for  exchanging  all  the  prisoners  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
If  it  is  upon,  terms  just  and  equal,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  it,  for 
a  great  number  of  prisoners  is  a  heavy  weight  upon  our  hands. 

I  am  too  little  informed  of  the  resources  still  left  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  enemy's  designs,  to  tell  what  disposition  to 
make,  or  how  to  dispose  of  the  little  force  we  have  in  the  field. 
I  shall  do  the  best  I  can,  and  keep  your  excellency  constantly 
advised  of  my  situation* 

General  Gates  seta  out  to-morrow  for  the  northward.  Many 
officers  think  very  favourably  of  his  conduct,  and  that  whenever 
an  inquiry  takes  place,  he  will  honourably  acquit  himself. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  regard, >c. 


FOR   THE  PO&T  VOLIO. 

THE  ADVERS AUIA,  OR  EVENING  RECREATIONS^  No.  Vlil. 
To  read  what  books  and  see  what  friends  I  please.— Popa. 

ALOTS  RXniNO,  THE  SWISS  PATRIOT. 

Wbvn  the  canton  of  Schwitz  was  surrounded  by  the  Frenth 
revolutionary  troops,  and  the  last  ray  of  hope  had  vanished  from 
Its  inhabitants,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  at  its  highest 
pitch.  Matrons  and  young  woifien  assisted  in  drawing  the  can- 
non along  the  most  rough  and  inaccessible  roads.  The  old  men 
nd  children  wished  to  share  the  glory  of  fiUKng  with  their  liber- 
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ties;  they  were  almost  all  fttrmshed  with  arma;  and  the  cowardt 
who  80ug;ht  to  eaeape  dangler  were  forced  to  join  the  bannera 
i^ef  had  deseed.  The  men  unshaken  and  mmifled,  like  tba 
rocks  on  which  they  stood,  courageottsly  awaited  the  occasioil 
of  sacrificing  themsel? es  to  their  country.  Skirthn^  the  irerdant 
haunto  of  Moagarten,  the  sacred  monument  of  the  ancient  Talour 
of  the  Swiss,  they  were  resolved,  if  nnable  to  leave  liberty  tx^ 
their  posterity,  to  set  thenr  the  example  of  a  defence  worthy  of  it. 

Alots  Rsnitfo  of  Scbwita,  who  commanded  the  allies,  a 
hero  and  a  sage,,  who  in  peaceable  times  had  been  the  advocate 
df  reforms  and  ameliorations,  but  who  resented  the  offer  of 
changes  from  an  armed  enemy,  thna  addressed  his  troops: 

<<  Brave  comkadbs,  dear  fellow  citizens,  behold  us  at  a  de- 
cisive moment.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  abandoned  by  friends^ 
there  now  remains  for  us  only  to  ascertain  whether  we  wish 
courageously  td  imitate  the  example  set  us  by,  our  ancestors  at 
Mozgarten.  A  death  almost  certain  awaits  us.  If  any  one  feafi 
it  let  him  retire,  and  no  reproach  on  our  part  shatt  follow  him. 
Let  us  not  impose  on  each  other  in  that  solemn  hour.  I  had 
rather  have  a  hundred  men  prepared  for  all  events,  on  whom  I 
can  i-ely,  than  five  hundred,  who,  taking  themselves  to  flight,  wiH 
produce  confusion,  and  by  their  perfidious  flight  would  saciified 
the  heroes  who  were  deairoiia  of  still  defending  themselves.  As 
to  myself,  I  promise  not  to  abandon  you  even  in  the  greatest 
peril.  Death  ant^no  retreat.  If  yoU  share  in  my  resolution  de- 
pute two  men  from  each  rank,  and  let  them  swear  to  me  in  your 
name  thUt  you  will  be  faithful  to  your  promises.** 

The  words  of  the  hero  were  heard  in  the  greatest  silence, 
and  with  the  most  religious  attention;  hardy  warriors  shed  tears 
of  tenderness,  and  when  the  address  was  closed  a  thousand  criea 
were  heard,  "  We  will  share  your  lot!  we  will  never  abandon 
you!"  Two  men  came  from  each  rank  to  pledge  fidelity  in  life 
and  death  to  the  chief.  Europe  was  a  witness  to  the  valouir  of 
these  mountaineers,  admired  their  efibrts,  and  commisseraled 
their  ill  success. 

Zschokke,  prefect  of  the  canton  of  Basle,  in  his  BUtory  6/ 
the  Deetruction  of  the  Democratic  Befiuhtice  of  BthvfitZy  Vri^  and 
Unter  IVaiden^  from  which  this  fragm^^is  uken  and  transla- 
ted, assures  his  readers  that  the  speech  is  authehtic  and  correct. 
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SupxRioa  TALKHTs  seem  to  give  no  security  for  propriety 
iff  coodact;  on  the  coDtr«ryt  having  a  natural  tendency  to  nou<* 
cish  pride,  they  oiUn  betray  the  posaeaaor  into  such  mistakes  an 
men  oiore  moderately  gifted  never  commit.  Ability^  thereforot 
|i  not  wiadomi  and  an  ounce  of  grace  is  a  better  guard  agvast 
gffoss  absurdly  than  the  brighest  talents  in  tbo  wprid. 

THE  BBOGAR. 

Poetry,  the  offspring  of  sensibility  and  feeling,  when  regula- 
ted by  good  taste,  controlled  by  judgment,  and  refined  by^deli-' 
cacy,  possesses  a  charm  which  penetrates  the  bosom  of  the  readerj 
though  he  may  know  no  more  of  the  parties  with  whom  he  sym* 
pathises  than  he  learns  from  the  verses  under  his  perusal;  while 
characters  also  drawn  from  life  with  discrimination,  delight  by 
their  vigour  and  fancy.  The  following  is  an  animated  portrait: 
it  speaks  feelingly  to  the  best  affections  of  the  heart:  it  is  drawn, 
from  nature. 

Oflate  I  saw  him  on  fab  staff  rsdin'd, 

Bow*d  down  beneath  a  wesry  weight  of  woes* 
Without  A  roof  to  shelter  from  the  wind 

His  bead»  all  hoar  with  many  a  winter^s  snows. 
All  trembling  he  appioachedr^he  strove  to  speak; 

The  voice  of  Misery  scarce  my  ear  assail*ds 
A  flood  of  sorrow  swept  his  fiinowed  cheek; 

Bemembrance  checked  hnn,  and  his  uttennce  ftiPd.  ^ 
For  he  had  known  full  many  a  better  day. 

And  when  the  poor  man  at  his  hootebold  bent. 
Be  drove  him  not  with  ashing  heart  away« 

9at  freely  shar'd  what  Providenoe  had  sent 
How  hard  for  him,  the  stranger's  boon  to  craves 

And  live  to  want  the.  mite  his  bounQr  gave! 

STTLX. 

Perhaps  nothing  contributes  so  mueh  te  the  fimie  of  a  writer 
aa  his  style.  It  Is  this  which  forces  the  homage  of  readers,  even 
when  they  despise  his  sentiments  or  view  his  facts  with  the  eye 
of  incredulity.  From  what  other  cause  is  it  that  Hume  is  the 
companion  of  erery  reader,  vbiltt  Carter,  «b4  Clarendtm,  and 
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Heniyi  repose  unmolested,  save  by  the  moths,  on  the  shelves  of 
the  corious.  Dr.  Blair  has  bestowed  much  attention  upon  this 
subject,  and  his  experience  has  dictated  some  directions  for 
forming  a  good  stf  le,  from  which,  howeyer,  no  very  great  ad- 
rantages  may  be  hoped;  for  style  like  genius  cannot  be  formed 
by  rules.  If  style  be  the  peculiar  manner  in  vfkich  a  man  ex» 
fire99eB  Mm  concefitionB  by  means  of  language^  critical  rules,  how* 
ever  useful,  in  affairs  of  grammar,  cannot  form  a  style.  A  good 
style  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  most 
classical  writers,  and  by  depositing  in  the  memory  ^  copious 
fund  ^f  names  of  ideas.  The  causes  of  criticism  will  then  serve 
to  prevent  us  from  deviating  from  the  strict  bounds  of  gram- 
mar, Johnson,  and  Blair,  and  Hume,  may  improve;  but  the  ru-. 
diments  must  be  formed  by  our  own  thoughts.  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  attempting  to  persuade  any  foolish  wight  that 
style  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  his  name  fromoblivion. 
The  most  brilliant  or  the  most  fascinating  style  cannot  conceal 
poverty  of  thoughtr  but  the  most  valuable  instruction  will  not 
be  relished  unless  it  be  conveyed  in  a  pleasing  manner.  Quin* 
tUlian  wUl  express  my  meaning: 

Curun  verborum,  rerum  esse  volo  solicitudinem. 
^  I  would  have  a  writer  to  be  careful  about  words,"  says  this 
skilful  rhetorician,  **  and  anxious  about  things." 

M1LT0N*S  IL  PENSEROSO. 

The  following  lines,  first  published  in  the  year  1647,  have 
much  intrinsic  merit;  but  if  they  were,  as  a  leartfed  commenu- 
tor  suggests,  the  occasion  of  the  Penseroso  of  Milton,  as  being 
the  "  plan  which  is  there  drawn  out  into  larger  dimensions/* 
they  have  a  merit  beyond  their  own  in  the  opinion  of  every 
lover  of  English  poetry. 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights. 
As  short  as  are  tlie  nighU, 

Wherein  you  spend  your  foUyi 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
if  man  were  wise  to  see't. 

But  only  melancholy; 

Oh!  sweetest  melanchdy! 
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Welcome  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes, 

A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies; 

A  look  that's  fasten'd  to  the  ground; 

A  tongue  chain'd  ap  without  a  sound. 

Fountain  heads  and  pathless  grovei^ 

Places  which  pale  Passion  loves; 

Moonligfat  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 

Axe  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls» 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan. 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon. 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  yaUeyi 

Mothing^s  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

HOMX. 

Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  has  recently  issued  from  her  poetical 
loom  a  fabric,  whose  texture  exhibits  all  the  wildness  of  &ncy 
and  the  beauty  of  taste.  In  the  following  artless  lines  she  has 
depicted  feelings,  which  though  familiar  to  every  feeling  mind| 
are  ncTer  contemplated  without  lively  sensations  of  pleasure. 

Dear  lowly  oottage!  o'er  whose  humble  thatoh« 

The  dewy  moss  baa  velvet  verdure  spread; 
Once  more  with  trem'ious  hands,  thy  ready  Utch 

I  lift,  and  to  thy  lintel  bow  my  head 
Dear  are  thy  inmates!  Beauty's  roseate  smile 

And  eye  soft  melting  haU  my  wish'd  return; 
Loud  clamours,  infant  joy;  around  meanwhile 

Mafeurer  breasts  with  silent  rapture  bum. 
Within  these  narrow  walls  I  reign  secure^ 

And  duteous  love,  and  prompt  obedience  find, 
Hor  8^  to  view  my  dettiay  obscure. 

Where  all  is  lowly,  but  each  owner's  mind 
Content,  if  pilgrims  passing  by  our  cell. 

Say  with  her  sister  Peace,  <*  there  Virtue  loves  to  dwell." 

THE  MODERN  DRAMA. 

The  influence  which  the  stage  has  on  the-  morals  and  man- 
aers  of  the  people  at  large  is  so. universally  admitted,  that  all 
periodical  writers,  who  assume  to  themselves  peculiarly  the  of« 
fice  of  public  censors  and  c^riticsi  haTe-  thought  it  right  to  exer- 
cise this  privilege  in  controUng  licentiousness,  or  ap{>laudiDg 
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merit.  Several  of  the  papers  in  the  Spectator  contain  much 
judicious  remark  and  useful  observation  on  the  plays  which  ap- 
peared, as  well  as  upon  the  several  performers  of  the  time.  Prior 
to  the  time  of  the  Specutor,  the  stage  was  an  entertainment 
more  calculated  for  the  dissipated  and  vicious  part  of  the  com- 
munity,  than  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  or  the  refinement 
of  the  passions.  The  reproach  of  Johnson  on  the  dramatic 
writers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second  was  but  too  well  de- 
served. 

Intrigue  was  plot,  obscxnity  was  wit 

With  the  exception  of  the  inimiuble  and  immortal  Shak*^ 
speareand  the  excellent  Ben  Jonson,  few,  if  anjr  of  the  dramatic 
productions  of  that  period  were  suck  as  could  be  represented 
without  offending  common  decency.  The  performances  on  the 
stage  deservedly  incurred  the  censure  of  somb  of  the  clergj^ 
who  very  justly  thought  that  the  immorality  which  was  permit^ 
ted*  went  very  Car  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people.  From 
this  censure  the  stage  has  not  to  this  day  recovered.  The  plays 
which  succeeded  did  not  deserve  this  indiscriminate  censure. 
Though  not  entirely  free  from  the  looseness  and  obscenity  which 
disgraced  the-  plays,  of  their  predecessors,  they  abounded  with 
much  genuine  wit  and  humour.  The  productions  of  Wycherly» 
Congreve,  Farquhar,  and  other  writers  of  that  period^  exhibit 
In  every  piige  proofs  of  the  most  genuine  comic  humour.  The 
^  Old  Bachelor^  the  Plain  Dealer j  and  several  other  plays  of  that 
Ischooli  though  they  were  received  with  applause  at  the  time  of 
their  first  performance,  would  not  be  tokrated  by  an  audience  of 
the  present  day.  Yet  all  admirers  of  true  dramatic  excellence 
cannot  but  lament  ^bat  so  much  of  excellent  comic  genius  should 
be  entirely  banished  from  the  stage.  But  in  avoiding  this  ex- 
treme, have  not  our  present  dramatic  writers  fallen  into  an  er- 
ror of  another  sort?  Have  not  they,  by  attempting  to  introduce 
sentimental  comedy,  lost  sight  of  what  ought  to  be  its  true  and 
lef^timate  department.  Our  modem  comedies,  in  their  hu- 
morous scenes,  degene.  ate  into  farce^  and  their  graver  ones 
have  too  much  of  a  tragical  cast.  Thus,  a  species  of  drama  is 
introduced,  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  neither  of  tragedy 
nor  comedy.     Thus,  Fizarro  u  called  u  play^  Adelmom  a  r#- 
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mantic  dranuh  and  the  Castle  Sfiectre  is  simply  a  drama.  Such 
heterogeneous  mixtures  of  laughable  and  serious  er^nts  cannot 
convey  any  permanent  pleasure  to  the  spectator. 

The  drama  ought  *<to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature;"  but 
in  many  of  our  modem  producUons  we  meet  with  nothing  dvawn 
from  nature:  all  is  improbable  and  consequently  oflBsnsive  to  rea- 
son* Show  and  splendour,  dress  and  decoratbni  compensate  for 
the  want  of  probability  or  connexion;  and  though  for  the  mo- 
ment our  eyes  may  be  dazzled  or  our  ears  captiraiedy  yet  the  il- 
lusion of  show  and  magmficence  vanishes  so  quicklyf  that  no- 
thing can  remain  for  reason  to  reflect  upon  with  pkaaure  or 
satiafiiction.  In  modem  comedy,  the  charactete  of  RangertB^l* 
fMur^  and  Roebuck^  are  extinct.  CkarleM  Swifiue  is  the  last  of 
this  race  of  bucksi  the  modem  fine  gendemaA  U  dwin4e4  into 
the  inaiptd  Tom  Shuffieton\  and  the  only  characters  that  at  all 
exdte  our  laughter  are  the  Dr.  Ollapods  tfnd  the  ThMtky  Tan- 
dems.  The  flashes  of  wit  that  us^  to  set  the  audience  in  a  roar 
are  over;  tfid  if  we  laugh  at  aU  it  must  be  at  the  repetition  of  a 
set  of  phrasesi  which  in  themselves  are  too  absurd  even  to  excite 
a  smile,  and  entirely  depend  for  .their  effect  upon  the  -ludicrous 
dress  and  physiognomy  of  the  actor.  It  is  much  to  be  wished^ 
that  some  of  our  best  comediea  could  be  so  aluved  md  curtmled, 
as  to  suit  them  to  the  uste  of  an  audienco  of  tbo  present 
age,  since  every  candid  and  judicious  critic  must  allow  tlisfli  to 
poeaess  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  comedy,  than  the  productions 
of  our  modem  authors  can  aspire  lo.  Some  of  them:  have  teen 
restored  to  the  theatre  by  judicious  alteration!  and  it  wouk)"  be 
diMng  an  essential  seryice  to  the  stagoi  to  brkig  i^n  into  notice 
the  names  of  Fletcher,  Wycberly,  and  Farquhar. 

Baitimore.  t^ 
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Mlk-maidy  mUk4teUmimWc^pml.^KYL  these  are  rihiaive  aaate^ 
Londoners  to  the  made  miik^  mat  below  firoof^  9ndfiale  wUk^  with 
«Ueh,by  d»  help  of  dihilito  and  other  ingeninua  pRicesaes, 
A^  «»w»  ia  <o  airandatttly  MpeHod. 
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0ver9eer9  of  the  pobr,  &c.  Men  very  apt  to  overlook  many 
abuses  which 'they  ought  to  look  into  and  correct  in  the  esta- 
blishmenU  over  which  they  preside. 

MsutUuty  originally  naughty  A1M9  ^  Httle  shell-fish,  which,  in 
calm  weather,  may  be  seen  floating  about  on  the  surface  of  th« 
ocean^  exposing  itself  to  being  picked  up  by  every  convnon  sailor 
that  may  be  passing  in  its  way. 

Bounty^  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  soldier  or  sailor  upon  his 
enHstment,  and  by  the  acceptance  of  which  he  becomes  ^ound 
and  Hed  to  the  service.  . 

Anchor  of  brandy,  &c.  a  vessel  holding  several  gallons,  so 
called  because  its  contents  are  sufficient  to  keep  Bacchus  him- 
self from  moving. 

Antimony^  a  mineral,  the  name  of  which  originated  with  ^ose 
who,  from  its  possessing  almost  all  the  chatQCters  of  a  metal,  took 
it  into  their  sagacious  heads  that  money  might  be  made  of  it;  but 
who,  finding  that  it  wanted  the  most  essential  of  qualities,  mal- 
leability, in  their  disappointment,  called  it  anti-moneyj  and  then 
•eem  a  metalj  from  which  last  comes  the  present  generic  term  of 
a  •emi'metai. 

Ledger  J  or  Leger^  a  name  probably  from  the  French  ieger^ 
light,  of  little  weight,  given  ironically  to  the  chief,  and  common- 
ly the  heavieHf  book  Used  in  a  counting-house. 

Prior f  formerly  spelt  firyer^  from  the  verb  to  pry.  These 
holy  gentlemen  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  ages  of  supersti- 
tion, and  insinuated  themselves,  in  the  character  of  confessors^ 
into  families  of  all  ranks,  pried  most  assiduously  into  all  their  se- 
crets and  are  said  to  have  profited  not  a  little  by  their  know- 
ledge.   Hence  they  were  tenned  pryert. 

Coroniery  Coroner* 9  Inquest, -^Thetc  words- plably  express 
their  derivation  from  the  carrion-crows,  who  go  from  place  to 
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place  to  sit  upoti  dead  bodies.  Every  reader  knows  that  it  is  a 
very  ancient  custom  for  the  officer  now  termed  coroner^  when 
any  person  is  found  dead,  to  go,  with  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  to  sit 
upon  the  body;  and  this  motley  group  is  termed  eoroner*9  tnqueat^ 
which  is  simply  carrionern  in  queat  of  a  body. 

Medical — At  the  beginning  of  last  century,  it  was  customary 
for  all  physicians  who  were  in  want  of  employment,  to  frequent 
Button's  coffee-house,  whither  persons  dangerously  ill  used  to 
send  for  advice.  On  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  on  this  errand, 
all  the  sons  of  iEsculapius  would  rise. in  the  greatest  hurry  to 
inquire  whicli  of  them  were  wanted,  at  the  same  time  crying, 
Me  d'ye  call?  From  this  circumstance  they  vere  here  first  dub« 
bed  medical  men. 

WeafioHMj  warlike  instruments,  so  called,  because  their  office 
is  to  make  so  many  wee/i  on, 

ScymetoTj  ^kind  of  broadsword  used  by  the  Turks^from  See' 
meai  hear!  an  exclamation  common  among  these  barbarians, 
while,  merciless  as  Shylock,  they  exult  over  the  two-^fiound  «0- 
cf«  that  result  from  the  exercise  of  this  instrument  of  human 
butchery. 

Searify,  among  surgeons,  to  lance  a  wound,  to  make  inci- 
sions, because  patients  are  so  frequently  scared  at  those  sharp 
operations. 

Probate  J  a  legal  certificate  of  a  will;  a  name  wittily  giren  by 
the  learned  profession  to  an  instrument  commonly  expensive  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  a  testator,  because  it  is  usually  the 
first  of  the  many  means  by  which  they  contrive  to  get  at)  dip  in- 
tOy  or  probe  it;  that  is  to  say,  the  property  of  the  defunct 

Two  reverend  gentlemen  who  were  conversing  together,  oii« 
complained  to  the  ether  that  he  found  it  a  great  hardship  ti 
preach  twice  a  week.  "  Well,*'  said  the  other,  « I  preach  twic» 
oo  a  Sunday)  and  make  notkUig^U.** 
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That  Ned*&  kind  to  inferiors  no  wonder  supplies; 
Where  it  was  that  he  found  thetn  creates  the  surprise. 

A  dramatic  author  on  presenting  a  farce  to  Mr.  Kemhlei  for 
the  New  Theatre  Royal  Coyent  Garden,  assured  him  in  his  let- 
ter that  it  was  a  production  by  no  means  to  be  laughed  at 

A  bricklayer  who  was  working  at  the  top  of  a  house,  hap* 
petting  to  fall  down  through  the  rafters,  and  not  being  hurt) 
he  bounced  up,  and  cried,  with  a  triumphant  tone,  to  his  fellow 
labourers:  <*  I  defy  any  man  to  go  thrfmgh  hU  work  as  quick  as 
I  did." 

The  rustic  amusement  of  cudgel  playing,  remarked  an  emi- 
nent barrister  jocosely,  ought  to  be  prevented,  as  it  affects  the 
^  security  of  the  crown." 

A  person  called  upon  a  comb-maker,  who  was  then  at  work, 
to  let  him  know  he  was  drawn  for  the  militia;  ^^  I  don't  car«/* 
answered  the  comb-maker,  ^«  I  am  too  young  for  seryice.*'— - 
^  Too  young  and  about  thirty!  What  do  you  mean?"  ^  No 
matter  for  that,"  rejoined  the  comb*maker,  <<  I  can  swear  that  I 
am  now  cutting  my  teeih,** 

A  gentleman  inyited  his  friend  to  dint  with  him,  and  amongst 
ether  dishes  brought  to  table,  was  a  roasted  hare,  which  was 
admired  by  all  the  company  as  to  its  fineness  and  freshness,  but 
it  was  not  so  well  cooked  as  it  might  have  been.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  therefore,  took  the  liberty  of  sajong  it  was 
not  well  drest.  <^  I  wonder  at  that,"  says  the  gentleman  of  the 
bouse.  ^  Why,"  returned  the  gentleman,  <<  he  may  be  a  good 
cook,  but  he  is  a  very  bed  karc  dresser*" 

One  day,  during  the  last  term,  as  a  certain  solicitor  of  no 
geBtleinan*like  appearance,  was  passing  through  Lincofai'B  inn, 
wkh  hk  professional  bag  under  his  arm,  he  was  accosted  by 
a  lew,  with,  ^  Cleash  to  shell,  oid  cloash!"  The  lawyer  some- 
what nettled  at  this  addrtss,  firooa  m  swppeaiiio&  thin 
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mistook  him  for  an  inhabitant  of  Duki^'s  Place,  snatched  a  ban- 
die  of  papers  from  their  damask  repository,  and  reptied,  NO) 
damn  your  blood,  sir,  they  are  all  new  tuUe. 

4 

TrappM  by  my  peighbour  in  his  clover, 
Three  pigs  I  feed  yoti  to  recover- 
Before  the  court  yoa  gravely  stand,  % 
And  stroke  your  wig,  and  smooth  your  band; 
Then,  taking  up  the  kingdom's  story, 
Tou  ope  your  case  with  Alfred's  glory; 
Of  Norman  William's  curfew  bell, 
And  Coeur  de  Lion's  prowess  tell; 
How  through  the  ravag'd  fields  of  France 
Edwards  and  Henries  shook  the  lance; 
How  great  Eliza  o'er  the  main 
Pursu'd  the  shatter'd  pride  of  Spain, 
And  Orange  broke  a  tyrant's  chain. . 
All  this,  good  sir,  is  mighty  fine; 
Bat  now,  an'  please  you,  to  my  swine! 

Jerry  dying  intestate,  his  relatives  claim'd,- 
.  Whilst  his  widow  most  vilely  bb  mem*ry  defam'd--^ 
<  What,'  shecry'd,  <  must  I  suffer,  because  the  curst  knave, 
Without  leaving  a  will,  is  laid  snug  in  his  grave?' 
^  That's  no  wonder,'  says  one,  <  for  'tis  very  well  known. 
Since  his  marriage,  poor  man!  he'd  no  will  of  his  own.' 

A  coach*maker,  remarking  the  fashionable  stages  or  carria- 
ges, SMd,  <  that  a  socioAle  was  all  the  ton  during  the  honey  moort^ 
and  a  suiky  after.' 

The  J^ing  of  Rome^  is  a  remarkably  sound  sleeper,  and  well 
l^deserving  the  title  of  young  J^afi. 

An  honest  Yorkshireman  amusing  himself  in  poaching,  kad 
Us  gun  taken  from  him  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Soon  after, 
he  was  uofominate  enough  to  be  informed  i^ainst  for  sedition, 
:  he  wiabcA  Bonaparte  would  land  in  Yorkshire.    Being 
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brought  before  the  bench  of  magistrates,  of  whi^h  the  aforesaid 
justice  was  chairmaD,  he  acknowledgejl  the  words;  <  but/  saidhey 
*  my  reason  for  saying  so  was,  that  I  thought  your  worship  would 
,*ake  kU  ipinfrom  him. 

A  gentleman  entering  the  room  of  some  friends  with  a  gloo- 
my fece,  after  having  dined  with  an  admiral  who  was  not  famous 
for  his  hospitality,  was  rallied  on  his  appearance,  and  asked  if  be 
had  dined  to  his  satisfaction.  *No,'  replied  the  disappointed  guestf 
grpwlingly,  <  the  admiral  may  be  a  very  good  sea-lord,  but  he  is 
a  very  bad  land-lord. 

A  young  author  was  reading  a  tragedy  to  monsieur  Piron, 
who  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  great  plagiarist.  The  poet, 
perceiving  Piron  very  often  puHoff  his  hat  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
asked  him  the  reason.  « I  cannot  pass  a  very  old  acquaintance/ 
replied  the  critic,  <  without  that  civility.' 

A  very  thin  audience  attending  the  third  representation  of  a 
new  comedy,  the  author  observed,  <  Oh,  it  is  endrely  owing  to 
the  war.'  <Oh,  no,'  cried  the  manager,  <  it  is  actually  owing  to 
the/kf>ce.' 

A  thief,  having  stolen  a  cup  out  of  a  tavern,  was  pursued,  and 
a  great  mob  was  raised  around  him.  A  bystander  was  asked, 
what  was  the  matter.  ^  Nothing  replied  he:  a  poor  fellow  has 
only  taken  a  cu/i  too  much.* 


SELECTED  POETRY.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

HORACE    IN    LONDON.  ^ 

Thx  merry  wags  who  have  ao  long  regaled  the  town  by  fugitive  poetry 
in  the  gazettes,  under  the  name  of  Horace  in  London,  and  mole  recently  in 
the  volume  of  Rejected  Addresses,  have  at  length  reared  their  perennial  mo- 
nument in  the  shape  of  a  droll  and  humorous  duodecimo.  We  have  here- 
tofore copied  so  frequently  the  ptodactions  of  these  gay  and  good-humoured 
wits,  that  we  have  not  much  io  transcribe  which  will  be  perfettly  new  to  our 
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THE  BAILIFF. 

Inte^r  tUs,  scelerisque  punts. 
Tbs  pauper  poet,  pure  in  zeal, 
Who  uin^  the  Muse's  crown  to  siealf 
Need  steal  op  crown  of  baser  sort, 
.  '     To  bay  a  goose,  or  pay  for  port. 

He  needs  not  Cortune's^  poison'd  sqnrcp^ 

Nor  guard  the  House  of  Commons  yields. 
Whether  by  Newgate  lie  his  course. 

The  Fleet,  King's  Bench,  or  Cold  Bath  Fields. 
For  I,  whom  late,  im/iramusj  walking, 

The  Muse  beyond  the  verge  had  led; 
Beheld  a  huge  bumhailiff  stalking, 

Who  star'd,  but  touched  me  not*  and  fledl 
A  bailiff,  black  «nd  big  like  him. 
So  scowling^  desperate,  and  grim, . 
No  lock-up  house,  the  gloomy  den 
Of  all  the  tribe  shall  breed  again. 
Place  me  beyond  the  verge  afar,     . 
Where, alleys  blind  the  light  debar^ 
Or  bid  me  fascinated  lie 
Beneath  the  creeping  catchpole's  eye; 
Place  me  where  spunging  houses  round 
Attest  that  bsdl  is  never  found;  ^ 

Where  poets  starve  who  write  for  bread. 
And  writs  are  more  than  poems  read; 
Still  will  I  quaff  the  Muse's  spring; 

In  reason^s  spite  a  rhyming  sinner, 
I'll  sometimes  for  a  supper,  sing, 

And  sometiiQes  whistle  for.  a  dinner. 

•     THE  TERB&AGAirr. 
loci  bsatis  nunc  Arabum  invides. 
TO   LUCT. 

AB,Lucy,  how  chang'd  are  my. prospects  in  i^, 

Since  first  yon  fwakea*^  loYe>  flAfoel 
So  humble  a  bride^  such  a  petulant  ynXp^ 

Oadsiooksi  I  ^i^ce  think  jrott  the  same. 
T0&,  u.       •  9  f 
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That  badge  which  the  husband's  asceifdance  aecuret, 
(The  poor  tans  cuiotus  neve^  wore  *ein) 

You  arrogate  now  as  prescriptively  yours, 
In  spite  of  all  sense  and  decorum. 

No  longer  your  smile  like  a  sunbeam  appears, 
But  clouds  your  fair  visage  deform. 

Which  quickly  find  vent  In  a  deluge  of  tears, 
Or  burst  into  thunder  and  storm. 

O!  who  will  now  question  that  Venus's  dove 

•Transform'd  to  a  vulture  may  feed 
On  the  sensitive  heait  of  the  victim  of  love, 

Condemned  in  close  fettetjs  to  bleed; 

Since  you  whom  so  lately  an  angel  I  thought,. 

Now  acting  the  termagant's  part. 
Exult  o'er  the  fetters  which  wedlock  has  wrought, 

And  tear  without  mercy  my  heart. 

Your  temper  is  changed  from  serene  to  perverse, 
Your  tongue  from  endearment  to  clatten 

I  took  you  foi'  better,  as  well  as  for  worse, 
But  find  you  are  wholly  the  latter. 

TO  AFOLLO. 
^  Quid  dcdicatam  poscit  ApoUinem. 

What  asks  the  bard  who  first  invades 

With  votive  verse  Apollo's  shrine, 
And  lulls  with  midnight  serenades 

Thee,  male  Duenna  of  the  Nine? 

Not  ven'son,  darling  of  the  church, 
Mutton  will  serve  his  turn  as  well; 

Nor  costly  turtle  dress'd  by  Bircb—- 
He  spurns  the/ar  to  sound  the  uhelL 

Fearing  to  trust  to  dubious  stoeksf 
He  ne'er  invests  his  money  there, 

And  views  with  scorn  the  London  docks, 
Perch'd  on  his  castle  in  the  air. 
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Yo  sunburnt  ptaMaary  of  Gaul, 

€k>pr«fie.your  vines  for  Norfolk'i  lord, 
His  jovial  table  welcomes  all, 
-  And  laughing  plenty  crowns  his  board. 

favourite  of  Bacchus!  see  him  lay 
His  comrades  senseless  on  the  floor, 

And  then  march  soberly  away^ 

With  bottles  three,  ay,  sometimes  four.  ^ 

My  skill  in  wines  is  quickly  said, 
I  drink  them  both  to  make  me  merry; 

Claret  and  port  alike  are  red,    - 
Champagne  is  white,  and  so  is  sherry. 

Grant  me,  ye  powers,  a  middle  statei 
Remote  from  poverty  and  wealth; 

Above  the  pooc*  below  the  great, 
A  body  and  a  mind  in  health. 

And  when  old  Time. upon  his  head, 

Hid  snowy  bounty  shall  impart, 
Oh  grant  that  he  may  never  spread 

Its  freezing  influence  to  my  heart. 

O  Diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antiam. 

TO    FORTUNE. 

GooDBSs!  by  grateful  gulls  ador'd, 
Whose  wand  can  make  a  clown  a  lord. 

And  lords  to  coachmen  humble: 
Whose  Midas  touch  our  gold  supplies, 
Tiien  bids  our  wealth  Iq  paper  rise, 

Rise?  zounds!  I  should  say  tumble!- 

Thee,  barking  ^frf.  Assurance  baits; 
With  face  as  brazen  as  her  plates 

She  in  thy  lobby  lingers:^ 
B^t  fire,  alasS  to  smoke  will  tarn, 
And  shai^rs,  though  no  houses  burn,  . 

Are  sure  to  bum  their  fingers. 
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Id  troubled  waier  others  ^hy  •  ^ 

l^ck8»  docks,  canals,  their  utmost  wish; 

They're  wekome  if  they  love  its 
They  Who  on  water  moDey  lendi. 
Can  seldom  manage  in  the  end, 

To  keep  their  beads  above  it. 
Who  sinks  in  earth  but  sinks  in  cash; 
'Tis  to  make  nothing.bat  a  smasb,^ 

Do  nothing,  but  undoing; 
New  bridges  halt  amid  the  flood. 
New  roads  desert  us  in  the  mud, 

And  turn  out  ^  roads  to  ruin.*' 
The  knavish  crew,  in  bubbles  skilPd* 
Next,  high  in  air  their  castles  buHd, 

But  aii^to9  nieocks  their  trouble; 
Balloons  to  earth  too  quickly  slope, 
And  Windsor's  ga^^  like  Wiiv2>soa's  soaftf 

When  blown,  appears  a  bubble. 

Oh  Fortune!  in  thy  giddy  march, 

Kick  down  (and  welcome)  Highgate  Arek^ 

But  be  content  with  one  ill, 
When  from  the  gallery  ruin  nods. 
Oh!  whisper  silence  to  the  gods, 

And  spare  the  Muaet*  TunnclU* 
Grim  bankruptcy  thy  path  besets 
With  one  great  seal  and  tbrte  gazettes 

Suspended  from  her  shoulders: 
Diggers  and  miners  swell  her  train. 
Who  having  bored  the  earth  in  vain, 

Now  dore  the  poor  shareholders. 
While  vulgar  dupes  conipell'd  to  pay. 
Decoy  VI  too  far  to  fly  away, 

Are  paught  and  pluckfd  like  tame  ducks, 
Their  popla  of  fancied  wealth  are  lakes 
Wherem  their  cash  makes  ducks  and  dndies. 

Till  they  themselyes  are  lame  ducks. 

•  This  sUudes  to  a  ridiculous  farce,  which  met  widi  undeierved  fiivoor 
at  the  tine  of  its  appeanBoe,  and  b  now  deservedly  Ibi^sotten. 
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Farces  like  .those  to  send  adrift^ 
Blind  godd«e^»  give  my  farce  aUft» 

And  bid  me  towsh  the  Spanishi 
Too  w^ak  to  bcave  tb^  critics'  acom> 
So  shall  it  aertre  the  weak  to  warsi 

And  quack^mpostors  banish. 

Those  rampant  *^  minions  of  their  br6ed/^ 
Too  Jong  from  Kktcr*s  halter  freed^ 

Ptifsue  their  slippery  courses. 
Gorged  with  their  asinine  repast, 
Oh!  grant  they  may  derodr  at  lest 

Thensselves^  like  Duncan'e  horses. 

ix>B*s  poima       . 

Th^oetr^jmctth  in  the  return  ^tranguUUtji  ^fter  the  ii^pnmmmt  ^  tti^ 
FrancU Surdettin  the  .Tvmer, 
Kunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero. 
«  Now  broach  yc  a  pipe  of  the  best  Malvoisie/* 

'Tis  sold  ftt  the  Marmion  tavern, 
Come,  feast  upon  turtle,  and  sing  a  Scotch  glee, 
And  dance  round  the  table  in  grand  jubilee. 
Like  so  many  hags  in  a  cavern. 

*Tis  wrong  to  draw  corks  in,  the  midst  of  a  row,     . 

did  Port  is  the  devil  when  shaken; 
The  captain  was  novel,  I  needs  must  allow; 
An  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle  till  now, 

But  castles  are  now  and  then  taken. 

Dame  Fortune  k«d  given  sir  Fftacls  a  dransH- 

Tour  drunkards  wHl  hev6r  be  qtiiet; 
lie  said,  *<  Mr.  Sergetfnt,  your  warrant's  a  sham, 
Upheld  by  the  rabble;  I'll  stay  where  I  am.^'  ^ 

So  London  was  all  in  a  riot. 

But  soon  Mr.  Sergeant  surmounted  the  basement, 
Which  only  made  John  Bull  the  gladder; 

For  back  he  was  pushed  to  his  utter  amazement; 

The  baronet  smira  when  he  saw  fnmi  the  casement 
His  6nemies  mmmting  4  ladder. 
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At  leogth  ail  the  constables  broke  in  below; 

Quoth  Gibbs,  « It  ia  legal,  depend  oo't/' 
Thus  ridbg  in  chaae  of  a  doe  or  a  roe/ 
The  ajring  bumbailiff  cries  ^*  ytnx!  taUy  M** 

And  neizes  the  luckless  defendant. 

Sir  Francis,  detertnin'd  the  question  to  trjr ,  . 

Was  quietly  reading  law  Latin; 
Not  able,  and  therefore  not  willing  to  fly, 
He  saw  all  the  parliament  forces  draw  nighi 

As  firm  as  the  chair  that  he  sat  in. 
His  lady  was  by,  and  she  pfayM  on  her  lute, 

And  sung  <<  WUi  you  come  to  the  bower^** 
The  Sergeant  at  Jmui  who  was  hitherto  mute, 
Advanc'd  and  exclaimed,  like  an  ill-natur'd  brute, 

<«  Sir  Knight,  ^Ui  you  come  tQ  the  TowerP* 

He  mounted  the  carriage,  by  numbers  oppressed, 

But  first,  with  a  dubious  intention, 
Like  queen  Cleopatra  he  secretly  pressed 
Two  serpents,  in  tender  adieu  to  his  breast^ 

Whose  names  I  had  rather  not  mention. 
'Tis  thus  other  Wimbledon  heroes  attain 

The  summit  of  posthumous  famci 
They  dodge  their  pursuers  through  alley  and  lane, 
But  when  they  discover  resistance  is  rain, 

They  kick  tip  a  dust,  and  die  game. 

Wrr  ON  THE  WING. 
Otium  Divos  rsgit  in  psttnti. 

TO  GBOROB  COLVXir  TaS  TOUMOtR.    . 

Thk  youth  from  lus  indentures  freed* 
Who  mounts  astride  the  winged  steed,      « 

The  muses'  hunt  to  follow; 
With  terror  eyes  the  yawning  pit, 
And  for  a  modicum  of  wit 

Petitions  great  Apollo. 

For  wit  the  quarto-building  wight 
Invokes  the  gods|.the  jilt  in  spite 
Eludes  the  man  of  letters. 
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Wit  thvaugh  the  wire-wore  margin  glides. 
And  aU  tlie  gilded  pomp  derides, 
Of  red  morocQo  fetters^ 

Vain  IB  the  smart  port-folio  set, 
The  costly  inkstand  black  as  jet, 

The  desk  of  polished  level; 
The  well-shorn  pens  to  use  at  will:~ 
*Tis  no  great  task  to  cut  a  qiiill~ 

To  cut  a  j<Ae*s  the  deyill 

Happy,  for  rund  business  fit, 
Who  merely  tills  his  mother  wit, 

In  humble  life  he  settles; 
UnskiU'd  in  repartee  to  shine, 
He  ne/er  exclaims,  «  descend  ye  nine/ 

But  when  he  plays  at  skittfes. 

They  who  neglect  their  proper  h^me 
To  dig  for  ore  in  Greece  or  Rome, 

Are  poor  Quixotic  vandals; 
*Twas  wfil  enough  in  needy  Goths, 
But  why  should  we,  like  foolish  moths, 

Buzz  round  the  Roman  candJosf 

Care  swarms  in  rivers,  roads,  and  bogs, 
Ito  plagues  spring  up  Uke  Pharaoh's  frogs, 

Too  numerous  to  bury; 
It  roams  through  London  streets  at  large ; 
And  now  bestrides  a  lord  mayor's  barge, 

And  now  a  Vauxhall  wherry. 

The  man  who  no  vertigo  feels. 
When  borne  aloft  on  Fortune's  wheels, 

But  at  their  motion  titters; 
Pitying  the  sons  of  care  and  strife, 
Enjoys  the  present  sweets  of  life, 

Nor  heeds  iu  fature  bitters. 

Poor  To6tn  died,  alas!  too  soon, 
E'er,  with  chaste  ray  his  ffeney  Moon- 
Hid  shone  to  glad  the  nation: 
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Others,  I  will  not  nenttoii  wlus 
For  many  a  yoair  OMf  (itntre  ngiu) 
Outlire  tbeir  own 


Who  creep  in  prose,  or  aoar  in  rhyme, 
Alike  must  bow  Uie  knee  to  Time, 

From  Maasinger  to  Murphy; 
And  all  who  flit  on  Lethe's  brink, 
Too  weak  to  swiaii  aks!  muat  siakt 

From  Davenant  to  Duifcy. 

Your  rival  muses,  like  two  wiyes 
Assail  your  pate,  and  whUe  each  strives 

To  win  you  to  her  quarrel, 
Like  Garrick  painted  by  sir  Jos, 
You  stand  between  them)  at  a  loss 

On  which  to  weave  the  laureL 

My  muse  is  pf  the  ostrich  sort, 
Her  eggs  of  fortune's  gale  the  sport. 

She  in  the  sand  conceals  'em: 
By  no  intrusive  wanderer  found,  -  ^ 

Till  watchmicn  Phoebus  walks  liis  round, 

And  with  his  lamp  reveals  *em. 

But  should  the  god's  revealing-  ray 
Destroy  her  fragile  web  to*day. 

She'll  spin  again  to-morrow; 
These  trifles  ne'er  her  mind  annoy, 
Who  never  knew  a  parent's  joy, 

Ne'er  felt  a  parent's  borrow. 

OOBBBTT. 
Baochum  in  reiiKAis  csrmuia  nq>ibas. 

Whsrb  halu  the  Richmond  coach  to  W^f 
With  ears  erect  and  mouth  dUtftSf 

(Believe  it  future  ages)  ^ 
I  saw  the  Naiads  quit  tke  Thames, 
Fishers  their  neu,  and  boys  their  games, 

To  dive  iu  Cobbett's  pages. 
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CobbeUf.husza!  I  burn!  I  r^ve! 
Lawftf  lockSf  and  Lincoln  gaol  I  brate; 

Spare,  Anarch  lor'd  yet  dreaded. 
The  bard  who  ludls  you  tumuU's  god» 
And  I^udft  your  pen  like  Herme's  rod, 

Crall-tipp*d  and  aei*pent-headed.  > 

Wilb  yours,  hb  own,  and  Home  Tooke'a  topguei, 
The  baronet'i  eshauatless  lungs, 

The  dog  of  hell  outwarble: 
While  you  his  Gorgon  Tipers  ydeld. 
Back  on  your  master  turn  the  shield, 

And  change  his  heart  to  marble. 

The  cai  o*  nine  tails  you  abuse, 
And  billingsgate  each  classic  muse; 

Henceforth  another  cue  get: 
The  assailant  now  the  Mne  assail, 
Each  muse  contributing  a  leff. 

To  whip  you  into  Kewgate. 

When  jacobins,  in  reason's  trance, 
Kurd,  mob  on  mob,  devoted  France, 

Reacting  on  reaction; 
Tou  bafied,  tooth  and  nul  for  law, 
And  lud  beneath  the  lion's  paw. 

The  cloven  foot  of  fiiction. 

Hail,  Botley  Btfironsi  unoous  eel! 
How  shall  the  Muse  your  course  reveal? 

In  what  Pindarics  word  it? 
Round  like  a  weathercock  you  llitj 
As  interest  veers,  now  puffing  Pitt, 

And  now  inflating  Burdett. 

£*en  Windham,  chivalrous  no  more, 
In  your  hot  water  dipp'd  his  oar. 

And  let  your  torrent  turn  him; 
He  hymn*d  your  worth,  your  virtues  sung, 
And  lick'd  with  metaphysic  tongue 

The  foot  ordain'd  to  spurn  him. 

VOL.  II.  G  g 
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OBIGINAL  POETRT^FOR  THE  PORT  WUO, 

8TAHZA8. 

SiLEHT  Nature  has  courted  a  moment  of  rest, 
Not  a  murmur  is  heard  to  awaken  the  wood; 
The  Sun  in  aerenity  fades  in  the  west, 
And  sheds  his  last  lingering  ray  o'er  the  flood. 

,    So— soon  shall  the  light  of  my  life  dimly  fade, 
y    Forever  shall  set  its  last  lingering  ray; 

And  the  cold  ailent  tomb*  in  its  somberous  shade* 
Embrace  my  sad  dust^  as  it  moulders  away. 

For,  oh!  the  sweet  dream  of  life's  pleasures  has  fled; 
And  with  it  the  purest  endearments  of  bliss; 
Which  the  moments  I  prized,  so  bewitchingly  shed 
In  the  heaTColy  thrill  of  her  rapturous  kiss! 

Alas!  that  so  soon  the  bright  vision  should  ranishy 
And  the  pearl  of  my  soul  as  the  dew  melt  away! 
Sweet  spirit!  no  change  can  thy  memory  banish, 
Till  lifeless  with  thine  lays  my  sorrowful  clay. 

No  never!  while  fated  unfriended  to  rore, 
To  the  world  shall  I  number  one  sigh  or  regret; 
Extinguished  and  gone  is  the  light  of  my  love, 
And  dreary  is  all— unce  I  cannot  forget! 

Then  turn,  my  sad  heart!  to  the  wanderer'a  home--- 
To  the  kind  parent  earth,  that  soon  dries  the  moist  eye; 
Thy  haven  of  rest  is  the  cold  silent  tomb. 

That  knows  not  the  pain  of  a  tear  or  a  aigh. 

F. 
Baltimore^  Jnney  19\3. 

TO  A  SINGLE  BIRD. 

Sax>  warbler  thou  but  sing'st  in  vain: 
Not  one  of  thy  own  plume  is  near. 
Thy  dying  melody  to  cheer, 

Or  answer  tP  thy  mournful  strain. 
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Sad  is  thy  ftoHtode,  md  sad  thy  lay; 

Sad  as  the  songs  of  her  forlorn, 

Who  from  her  kindred  spirit  torn> 
Sighs  out  the  cheerless  day, 
And  chides  the  lingering  hours  that  slowly  wear  away. 
But  sadder  is  that  maid  than  thee; 
Mwe;  silent  her  anxiety; 
For  when  pale  eye  thy  prison  vails^ 
Thy  mournful  yoice  no  longer  wails. 

But  night  to  her  no  tomfort  brings, 
Save  that  her  tear  unnoticed  springs. 

Yes,  while  this  eye  and  sorrow  sleeps, 
The  vigils  of  her  grief  she  keeps; 
Sad  thought  bedews  her  wakeful  eye, 
Still  sorrow  pains  her  breast,  and  trembles  thro*  her  sight 

X.X. 

SONG, 
Written  for  and  sung  before  the  first  City  TToop  on  the  4th  of  Joly. 

Time— <«  TAe^JMM*  tparkle  m  the  board.'* 

The  first  of  freedom's  chosen  band 

Revisits  earth  tb-day; 
The  love  he  bears  his  native  land. 

Not  death  can  wear  away. 
From  heav'nly  bowers/  this  guest  of  ours,  - 

Descends  and  warms  the  soul; 
With  hearts  of  flame,  his  honour'd  naipe, 

We'll  pledge  in  freedom's  bowl. 

What  though  that  fond  paternal  fkcci     . 

So  dear  .^  ev'ry  eye; 
Eludes  the  patpot's  warm  embrace, 

Translated  to  the  sky. 
Our  guest  is  near,  we  fe^  him  here; 

We  feel  him  in  the  soul: 
Illustrious  shade,  we  undismay'd 

Can  pledge  thee  in  the  bowl. 
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We  know  tliee  bj  this  patriot  tore. 

This  put  for  hottsst  fame; 
For  none  but  Waihington  aboTOt 

Can  breathe  so  pure  a  flame. 
Then  comrades  join,  with  spariiiing  wine^ 

These  feelings  to  the  souI» 
So  warm  and  dear,  with  cordial  cheer, 

We'll  pledge  in  freedom's  bowl. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THB  MBMOaT  OY   THE   tATB  OALLAyT  CAPTAIH 
^^MES  LAWRBECB. 

Ah!  who  would  loiter  on  life's  utmost  vefgey 
A  wearjr  wight;  a  melancholy  blank; 
Still  gaxe  with  dubious  horror  on  the  surge. 
And  shrink  and  tremble  on  the  joyless,J|takI 

See  yonder  sad  and  soUtary  thingi 
Of  vermil  youth  and  beauty  what  remains! 
Lost  is  the  mem'ry;  lostth'  elastic  spring; 
The  flush  of  life;  the  frolick  of  the  reins! 

Though  gorgeous  spring  his  vision  stmes  to  greet, 
And  flings  her  rainbow  lustres  round  his  head; 
Bathes  all  his  senses  in  Arabian  sweet. 
He  looks  and  wonders  where  these  charms  haye  fled. 

Such  was  not  Lawrbece!  his  heroic  framo 
With  nobler  fate  indulgent  hear'n  had  blest; 
In  tbe  meridian  of  his  life  and  fame, 
He  rush'd  in  splendor  to  the  land  of  rest. 

Heroic  glory!  though  thy  light  illumes 

With  beams  so  lovely,  'tis  a  hasty  glare; 

Thy  flame  bums  bright  and  sparkling,  but  consumes 

The  life  it  renders  so  divinely  fair! 

The  soft  and  gentle  courtesies  of  life. 
All  whispcr'd,  Lawrence!  to  prolong  thy  day; 
The  tender  friend,  the  fond  and  loving  wife, 
Allur'd  thee  from  the  fields  of  war  away. 
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Why  should  tho  hero  bear  the  cnicLhrimil 
Expose  a  life  to  love  and  friendship  dewri 
Why  should  ke  oomhai  danger's  scowliiig  front, 
To  reap  the  barren  glory  of  a  tearl 

Sternly  inflexible  he  still  remains; 
He  scorns  the  olive  round  his  brows  to  twine; 
With  noble  pride  he  bursts  such  gentle  chains^ 
And  criesy  my  country  /  am  wholly  thine! 

Before  him  full  his  country's  genius  stands^ 
Her  downcast  eyes  betok'ning  deep  ccmcern; 
And%nournfttliy  she^proffers  to  his  hands> 
The  star  of  glory ,  and  the  silent  urn! 

And  while  on  each  the  astonish'd  hero  gaz'd, 
Anxious  to  grasp  the  proffered  prise,  so  fiedr; 
Lo!  on  the*urn  the  surof  glory  blas'd. 
And  all  its  wandering  radiance  gathered  there. 

I  cornel  I  come!  he  cried  with  ravish'd  breath; 
Welcome  to  me  the  slumber  dark  and  deep; 
Let  but  such  glory  twinkle  round  my  deaths 
I  still  shaU  triumph  in  the  hour  of  sleep. 

TeSy  noble  soul!  thy  glory  is  secure; 

For  now,  sunriving  thy  unhappy  date, 

It  bums  and  sparkles  with  a  blaze  mbre  pure, 

ReraoT'd  beyond  the  hostile  reach  cf  fate. 

Thy  worth  full  well  thy  gallant  foemen  knew; 
Hosh'd  was  the  shout  of  joy ,  to  honour  j  ust; 
They  paus'd,  and  as  a  debt  to  valour  due, 
They  shed  the  tear  of  pity  on  thy  dust! 

When  fortune  &vour'd  bravery  so  well> 
And  Lawrence  laid  the  pride  of  Britain  low; 
The  orphan  whose  unhappy  father  fell,* 
Now  found  another  parent  in  the  foe. 

*  A  son  of  one  of  the  hmda  who  w«8  slain  on  bosrd  of  the  Peacock,  wss 
tska  l»y  captain  liawrence  into  his  own  fitmily. 
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But  wy  what  lips  can  tell  with  unconceni)* 
These  cruel  tidings  to  the  widow'd  fair; 
Who  wiits  with  anxious  heart  his  glad  return, 
And  joys  to  greet  him  with  a  cherub  heir. 

Illustrious  mourner!  hug  the  dear  deceit; 
This  fond  delusion-^it  will  soothe  thy  breast: 
O  may  the  pitying  shade  of  Lawrence  greet 
Thy  midnight  slumbers  with  a  dream  so  blest*  • 

Unhappy  babe!  thy  mangled  parent  lies 
Far»  far  from  thee,  amidst  a  hostile  race; 
Inexorable  fate  has  seai'd  his  eyes,  * 

Ah!  never  to  behold  that  smiling  face! 

Yet,  O  my  country!  hapten  to  be  just; 

And  since  the  hero's  splendid  course  has  run, 

Repay  the  debt  thou  owest  to  his  dust, 

In  kind  protection  to  his  infant  son. 

Even  Victory,  when  gallant  Lawrence  fdl, 
MournM4br  the  hapless  fate  of  one  so  brav^ 
And  when  her  lips  pronounced  the  sad  fare  well. 
Reluctant  dropt «  star  upon  the  grave.t 

Then  learn,  ye  comrades  of  th'  illustrious  dead, 
Heroic  faith  and  honour  to  revere; 
For  Lawrence  slumbers  in  his  lowly  bed, 
EmbalmM  by  AlUon's  and  Columbia's  tear! 

*  The  widow  of  the  deoeued  temains  in  igoonnoe  of  hb  death.  This 
it  has  been  thought  in  her  critical  situation  dangerous  to  devidop:  she  has 
lately  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  son. 

t  Captsin  lAwranoe  was  boned  in  the  flag  of  the  Chesspeake,  which  he 
defended  so  bravely. 
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BiaOJU^HY    OF    CAPTAIM    JAMES    &AW^f CB.     « 

Tte'r^'centantials  of  our  navy  have  presented  so 'unbroken 
a  snccession  of  brHUant  victories,  achieved  with  comparativeff 
trifling  I0S89  as  to  excite -throughout  the  country  a  pure  and  al- 
most'  unmingied^  sentiment'  of  triumph  and  congratutation.  But 
there  if^ih  human^affairs  no  security  ag^nst  accident  or  misfor- 
tune^-awd^  we' have  been,  therefore,  at  last,  summoned  to  tho 
melancholf  office  of  mourning  the-  lobs'  of- oAe  of.  those  diMin- 
guished  seamen,  whose  gallantry  was  but  *7estei«day'tiie  boast 
of  us*£H.  'The.glory  wBich  he  created- for  hin&seff'alid  for  his 
county- will,  how^verj  long 'survive  the  disaster  which  closed 
bis  existence;  and  we  deem  it  a  natioiial'dulty,*as  wellas  a  grate* 
fol  return,  for  the  proud  satisfaction  with  which  our.  hearts 
once  swelled  at  his  successes,  to  contribute  our  efforts  to  ex* 
tend  and  perpetuate  his  fame. 

Captaik  James  Lawebhcb  ivas  bom  on  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber,4781,  at  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  the*yo*n>8*A^ 
SOD  of  John  Lawrence,  esq.  counsellor  at  law  of  that  place.  Soo^ 
after  his  birth  he  had  the  misfortune  tolose  his  mother,  and  the 
care  of  his  early  years  devolved  on  his  two  usters,  irho  seem  to 
iiave  cultivated  the  moral  qualities  of  his  heart  witb  ungular 
success.    At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  evinced  a  strong  pMtislity 
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for  tbe  sea^  but  his  fiither  diaspproving  of  that  plan  of  life,  and 
wbhingr  him  to  pursue  the  profession  of  law,  young  Lai^renoc 
atqulescedy  and  passed  with  reputation  through  the  grammar 
aehool  at  Burlington,  when  finding  that  the  pecuniary  utuatioii  of 
Us  fiuher  would  not  fttmish  him  the  means  of  completing  hie 
ednqation  at  any  college  or  university,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  with  his  brother,  the  late  John  Lawrence,  esq.  at  Woodf 
bury.  He  was  now  only  thirteen  years;  of  age^  a  period  of  Itfo 
when  the  grave  pursuits  of  jurisprudence  can  scarcely  be  pre^ 
awned  to  have  many  attractions  for  a  young  and  ardent  fiAcy« 
already  inflamed  with  the  love  of  wandering.  He  continued, 
iMvwever)  a  reluctant  student  for  about  Aro  years,  when  the  death 
ef  hia  fisther  leaving  him  more  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  fiavourita 
inclination,  he  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  place  him  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Griacomb,  at  Burlington,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing navigation.  'Ht  here  remained  for  three  months,  at  the  ex*' 
piratien  of  which  time,  on  application  to  the  navy  depanrtment  he 
l^^cetveda  warrant  ^s  midshipman,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1799. 

His  first  voyage  was  in  the  ship  Ganges,  captain  Tingeyt  on 
a  icruise  to  the  West  Indies.  H^  afterwards  sailed  in  different 
veascls  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  was  then  made  an  i^cting 
l^Btenant  on  board  the  frigate  Adams,  captain  Robinscm,  when^ 
he  continued  till  the  reduction  of  the  navy;  in  consequence  of 
inhicK  his  i^pointment  was  not  confirmed,  and  he  remained  in 
tlie  rank  of  midahipman. 

**  On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Tripoli,  in  1801,  he 
w»a  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  sailed  to  the  Mediterrmean 
as  first  lieutenant  of  the  schooner  Enterprise,  in  1803. 

While  in  this  situation,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  an  ad* 
«aatnre  of  singular  boldness,  the  destruction  of  tlie.  (ligate 
Philadelphia.  Lieutenant  (now  commodore)  Decatur,  wlio  thep 
commanded  the  Enterprise,  selected,  chiefly  Cromhis  owncrew» 
aeveoty  vdunteers,  and  taking  Lawrence  as  bis  second  in  com^ 
ttand,  embarked  on  board  the  ketch  Intrepid,  and  sailed  frona 
Syracuse  on  the  dd  February,  1804»  accompanied  by  the  United 
States'  brig  Syren,  lieutenant  Stewart,  who  was  to  aid  with  liia 
boata  and  to  receive  the  crew  of  the  ketch,  in  ciise  it  should  hfi 
fraad  espedieBit  «o  me  im,'M  m  fii«ship> 
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After  filteen  dofscKf  rery  tempestuoos  weather,  they  affiled 
at  the  harbour  of  Tripoli  a  titUe  befcm  sunset.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged between  lieutenants  Oecatnr  and  Stewart,  that  the  ket«kf. 
ahould  ea^r  the  harbour  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  attended 
bjrthe  boats  of  the  Syren.  On  arriving  off  the  harbour,  the  Sy^ 
ren,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  wuid,  had  been  thrown  s|ic  or 
eight  miles  without  the  Intrepid.  The  wind  at  this  dme  wtfs 
fair,  but  &8t  declining,  and  lieutenant  Decatur  apprehended  tiiat, 
ihould  be  wait  for  the  Syren's  hoau  to  come  up,  it  might  be  too 
tafto  to  liiake  the  attack  that  night  Such  delay  might  be  fatld 
to  the  enterprise,  as  they  could  not  remaki  longer  on  the  coast, 
^m  provisions  being  nearly  exhauftted.  For  these  reasons  he 
fecermined  to  adventure  into  the  harbour  atone,  wUeh  he  did 
about  eight  o'clock. 

An  idea  may  be  fiyrmed  of  the  extreme  hasard  of  this  enter- 
pf^  from  the  situation  of  the  frigate.  She  was  moored  wtthio 
hatf  goa-shot  of  the  bashaw's  castle^  and  of  the  prhidpal  battery. 
Two  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  hj  within  two  cables'  length,  on 
the  starboard  garter,  and  their  gun«boau  witfato  half  gunshot,  on 
the 'Starboard  bow.  All  the  guns  of  the  frigate  were  mounted 
md  loaded.  Such  were  the  immediate  perils  that  our  hero  vea* 
lured  to  encounter  with  a  single  kl^tch,  beside  the  other  dangers 
tet  abound  in  a  stnongly  fortified  harbetur. 

AMiough  it  was  only  three  imlea  ,from  the  entranee  to  the 
place  where  the  frigate  lay,  yet,  in  consequeoee  of  the  ligfatDess4if 
^ho  mod,  they  did  not  get  within  hail  of*her  until  eleven  o'dook* 
When  they  had  approached  within  two  hundred  yards,  thef 
^ere  ludled  and  ordered  to  anchor,  or  they  would  be  fired  into. 
iieutemtnt  Decatur  ordered  a  Maltese  pilot,  who  was  on  boaid 
the  ketch,  to  answer  that  they  had  lost  their  aachors  in  a  gala 
ef  wind  on  the  coast,  and  therefore  could  not  comply  with  their 
ruqoeat.  By  this  time  it  had  become  perfectly  oalm^  and  thef 
were  aboutlifty  yards  from  the  frigate.  Lieutenant  Decatur  or* 
dered  a  small  boat  that  was  aloagside  of  the  ketcii,  to  take  a  rope 
and  flseko  it  fost  to  the  frigate's  fore  chauis:  this,  being  dene  they 
began  to  warp  the  ketch  idongside.  It  was  not  until  this  mo- 
meat  that  the  enemy  suspected  the  character  of  their  visitor, 
and  great  Goofiis|on  immediately  ensued.    This  enabled  our  ad*- 
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Tenturers  to  get  aloDgside  of  the  frigate,  wben4)ecatUr  immedi- 
•My  tprang  aboard,  followed  by  Mr.  Charles  Morris,*  midslup- 
man.  These  two  were  nearly  a  minute  on  the  deck,  before  their 
compMHons  could  succeed  in  mounting  the  side.  FdhunateSyt 
the  Turks  had  not  sufllciently  recovered  from  their  surprise  to 
take  idnntage  of  this  delay:  they  were  crowded  together  on  the 
quarter-deck,  perfectly  astonished  and  aghast,  without  makin^^ 
any  attempt  to  oppose  the  assaiKng  party.  As  soon  as  a  suft- 
cient  number  of  our  men  had  gained  the  deck  to  form  a  front 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  they  rushed  in  upon  them.  The  Turica 
stood  the  assault  but  a  short  time,  and  were  completely  over- 
powered. About  twenty  were  killed  on  the  spot,  many  jumped 
overboard,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  main^decky  whither  they  were 
pursued  and  driven  to  the  hcAd. 

After  entire  possession  had  been  gained  of  the  ship,and  every 
thing  prepared  to  set  fire  to  her,  a  number  of  homches  were  seeh 
lewlng  about  the  harbour.  This  determined  lieutenant  Decatur 
to  remain  in  the  fiigate,  from  whence  a  better  defbnc^  could  be 
made  than  from  on  board  the  ketch.  The  enemy  had  already 
commenced  firing  op  them  from  their  batteries  and  castle,  and 
from  two  corsairs  that  were  lying  near.  Perceiving  that  the. 
Imuaehes  did  net  attempt  to  approach,  he  ordered  that  the  ship 
aheuld  be  set  on  fire,  which  was  done,  at  the  same  timOi  in  dif- 
fttent  parts.  As  soon  as  this  was  completely  effected  they  \th 
hen  and  such  was  the  rapidly  of  the  flames,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  preserved  the  ketch.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment  a  most  profntious  breeze  sprang  up,  blowing  directly  out  oC 
the  harbour)  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  carried  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  they  made  good  their  retreat 
wittoot  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  and  with  but  one  wounded.. 

For  this  gallant  achievement,  liemenant  Decatur  received  a 
captaincy;  and  congress  voted  to  Lawrence  and  the  other  officetB 
and  creWf  two  months  extra  pay»  which  he  declined  receiving. 

During  the  same  year,  when  commodore  Preble  bomharde4 
the  town  of  Tripoli,  the  Enterprise,  with  the  other  ships  of  th^ 

*  Now  captrtn  Morris  of  the  AdsiQfi 
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tquftdroii,  were  employed  to  cover  the  boats  during  the  aitaok* 
^  On  this  occaaaon^  lieutenant  Lavrence  had  the  temporary^  com* 
mand  of  the  Enterprise}  and  performed  his  service  ito  so  gallant 
and  seaman«like  a  imamer)  as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  c<Hnmo«^ 
dore  Preble. 

From  the  Enterprise,  he  was  transferred  to  the  frigate  John 
Adams  as  first  lieutenant;  and  after  remaining  in  the  Mediter- 
raaeao  about  three  yearsi  he  returned  with  commodore  Preble 
to  the  United  States. 

Soon  after,  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  as  com« 
mander  of  gun-boat  No.  6.  These  vessels  were  originally  des- 
tined to  serve  merely  along  the  American  coast,  and  however 
qpaalified  for  harbour  or  river  defence,  were  deemed  exceedingly 
hisecnxe  in  crossing  the  Atlantic*  Being  very  snjall,  with  a  dis- 
pvoponioinbly  large  gun  and  necessarily  laden  very  deeply,  they 
Isboured  under  every  disadvantage  in  epcounteriiu' heavy  gales. 
So  decided  were  the  opinimis  of  the  naval  officei^Pl^ainst  thena, 
that  no  one  would,  perhaps,  have  been  willing  to  risk  his  life  in 
them  Oil  such  a  voynge,  for  any  modve  of  private  advantage,  or 
from  any  consideration,  except  the  performance  of  his  duty. ' 
tt  Lawrence  -has  told  me,"  writes  one  of  his  brother  officers,  *^  thait 
wh^  be  went  on  board  the  gun-boat,  he  had  not  the  fiuntest 
idea  that  he  would  ever  arrive  out  to  the  Mediterranean  in  her,  or 
indeed,  arrtTO  aiqr.  where  else.  He  has  also  told  me,  diat  on  the 
eeCat  of  Europe  he  met  an  English  frigate,  the  captafai  of  which 
would  not  at  first  believe  that  he  had  crpssed  the  Atlantic  in 
such  «  yesael."  He  did  not,  however,  go  with  less  alacrity,  and 
he  unexpectedly  arrived  safely  in  the  MediterraneMi,  where  he 
remained  about  dxteen  months. 

On  his  return  from  the  Mediterranean,  after  the  peace  with 
Tripoli,  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Consti*» 
tution,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  schooner  .Vixen,  the 
akipp  of  war  Wasp,  the  brig  Argus,  and  the  ship  Hornet,  with 
the  rank  ol  master  and  commander,  and  was  twice  sent  to  £u* 
rgpe  with  despatches  to'  our  ministers.  In  the  year  180$,  he 
married  a  -daughter  of  Mr.  Montaudevert^  a  respectable  mer- 
chiat.of  Ne.wyork. 
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The  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  in  Jane,  18  IS, 
galye  a  new  impulse,  or  rather  aiiew  existence  to  the  navy.  Law- 
rence was  at  that  time  in  Newyork,  in  command  of  the  Hornet, 
and  in  a  few  days  sailed  with  a  sqaadron,  consisting  of  the 
United  States,  Congress,  and  Argus,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Rogers,  In  the  President.  Their  object  was  to  In*' 
tercept  the  Jamaica  fleet.  After  being  detained  for  a  day  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  Britbh  frigate  BeMdere,  which  ended  in  the  es- 
cape of  the  latter,  owing  to  her  haidng  the  advantage  of  the  wind, 
the  squadron  followed  the  fleet  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  as  well 
as  the  imperfect  information  of  the  vessels  they  met  would  per« 
mit,  dll  the  13th  of  July,  when  diey  reached  within  eighteen  or 
tventy  hours'  sail  of  the  English  channel.  Disappointed  hi  this 
chase,  they  now  ran  down  near  the  Aaores,  thence  back  by  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  SI  St  of^igust.  Although  this  cruise  was  marked  by 
no  bold  or  piAinent  success,  and  although  the  squadron  tMide 
only  seven  captures  and  a  single  recapture,  yet  the  ft&lure  is 
sttributable  to  fortnne  only.  At  a  moment  when  the  British 
navy,  with  its  boasted  ubiquity  covered  the  ocean,  this  Bctle^ 
band  of  adventurers  sought  their  enemies  in  every  quarter, 
dare^  them  on  th^r  own  coast,  and  after  carrymg  alarm  throogk 
the  mercantile  classes  of  England,  returned  unm<^ested,  and  not 
victorious,  only  because  the  single  enemy  they  encountered 
sought  safety  in  flight. 

The  day  before  the  squadron  entered  Boston,  capt.  Hull  arrived 
after  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  gto* 
vemment  yielding  too  far  to  the  universal  and  natural  enAuslasmr 
excited  by  this  gallant  action,  promoted  lieutenant  Morris,  the 
first  ofiicer  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  rank  of  captain.  As  this 
appointment,  however,  advanced  him  two  grades  at  once,  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  promotion,  and  thus  placed  him  above  ail 
the  masters  and  commanders  in  the  navy,  it  occasioned  muchdis-' 
satis&ction  among  them.  Captain  Lawrence  felt  himself  pecttUarly 
injured  by  it;  inasmuch  as  lie  foundhimself  thus  suddenly  outrank-* 
ed  byone  so  much  his  junior.  He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  in  which,  after  rendering  the  most  ample  jusf 
tice  to  the  merits  of  lieutenant  Morrisi  he  remmistrated  in  mild  ^ 
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md  firm)  but  respectful  Uuiguagei  against  so  ooprecedeated  a 
proiiHiticm>  by  which  he  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  naf  y.  In 
replf  to  this  &ir  and  manly  letter  he  received  from  the  secre* 
tfffy  of  the  natyt  a  short  and  contemptuous  answert  merely  ac« 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  with  an  intimation  that  if 
he  chose  to  leave  the  service  without  a  cause,  there  would  still 
remain  heroes  and  patriots  to  support  the  honour  of  the  flag. 
This  sarcastic  note  Lawrence  received  as  he  was  on  the  point 
0%  sailing  from  Boston.  To  have  left  the  service  instantly 
would  have  been  the  natural  impulse  of  his  wounded  feelings, 
but  at  such  a  moment,  with  a  fine  ship  and  a  gallant  crew,  with 
Bails  unbent  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  could  not  part  with  the  high 
hopes  of  acquiring  reputation.  He  therefore  repressed  his 
ind^nadon,  and  in  reply  to  the  secretary,  after  stating  his  sur* 
piise  and  regret,  that  any  thing  which  he  had  written  ihould 
have  been  deemed  indecorous,  he  apprised  him  that  he  had  pre- 
pared a  memorial  on  the  subject  to'  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  be  governed  by  their  decision.  This  exam- 
ple may  be  serviceable  to  many  officers,  who,  in  a  moment  of 
dipappointtnent,  at  improper  or  unkind  treatment,  are  tempted 
to  resign.  It  is  better  like  Lawrence  to  stifle  for  a  time  the  na^ 
mnd  but  hasty  resentment  of  wounded  pride,  till  an  opportunity 
offers  of  proTOg,  not  by  our  complaints,  but  our  actions,  Chat 
we  have  been  unjustly  neglected.  Lawrence  sailed  under  the 
galling  impression  of  having  been  keenly  wounded  by  the  seore» 
tiry  of  the  navy,  and  seeing  a  junior  placed  over  bim.  On  his  re* 
twli,  he  fomid  that  secretary  no  longer  in  office,  and  himself  pro^ 
moled  in  consequence  of  l^ls  application  to  the  senate,  to  the  rank 
•f  detain,  so  as  to  outrank  the  officer  whose  well  deserved, 
though  irregular  appointment  had  given  him  so  much  uneasi- 


He  DOW  sailed  fr^m  Boston  in  the  Hornet,  in  company 
vith  commodore  Bainbridge  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  on  a 
cruise  to  the  East  Indies;  Vut  in  miming  down  the  coast  of  the 
BtaadlSy  in  the  month  of  December,  they  found  the  Bonne  Cito- 
f€Mntf  n  British  ship  of  war,  loaded  with  specie,  lying  in  the 
fan  of  Si.  Salvador.  The  Bonne  Citoyenne,  was  a  larger  vessel* 
nad  had  a  greater  fierce  botH  in  guns  and  men  than  the  Hornet; 
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but  so  eager  was  Lawrence  to  engage  her,  tiiat  he  sent  through 
die  American  i^onsul  at  St.  Salvadot*,  a  challenge  to  her  comrnim* 
».  der,  capCBon  Greene.  <<  I  request  youio  state  to  him,'*  said  he, 
<<that  I  will  meet  him  whenever  he  may  be  pleased  to  come  out, 
and  pledge  my  honour,  that  neither  the  Constitution,  nor  ady 
other  American  vessel  shall  interfere."  Commodore  Biunbridge 
at  the  sametime  declared,  *^  if  captain  Greene  wished  to  try  equal 
force,  I  pledge  my  honour  to  give  him  an  opportunity  by  being 
out  of  the  way  or  not  interfering.*'  Whatever  might  have  beta 
the  modve  of  captuh  Greene,  he  adroitly  evaded  this  offer  by  an- 
swering, that  although  nothingwould  give  him  more  satisfaction 
than  to  meet  captain  Lawrence  under  different  circumstances, 
and  although  he  was  convinced  that  the  result  of  such  an  en- 
counter could  not  long  remain  undecided  in  his  own  favour,  yet  he 
Was  equally  convinced  that  commodore  Bainbridge  knew  too  Well 
the  paramount  duty  he  owed  to  his  country,  to  remain  an  inactive 
spectator,  while  ^  a  ship  o^  his  own  squadron  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  he  could  not  expose  the  Bonne  Citoyenne 
to  a  nsk  so  manifestly  disadvantageous.  To  give  captaii  Greene 
pel'fect  security  against  his  interference,  commodore  Bainbridge 
left  St.  Salvador  for  four  days,  during  which  captain  Greene 
might  perceive  that  the  Constitution  was  not  within  forty  milta 
distance,  and  captain  Lawrence  lay  before  the  port  in  defiance. 
Still  the  Bonne  Citoyenne  did  not  move  from  her  anchorage. 
Commodore  Bainbridge  then  went  into  St.  Salvador,  and  remiainr 
ed  three  days,  supposing  that  the  English  officer  would  apply  to 
the  governor^  as  he  might  have  done,  and  detain  the  Constitufion 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  ensure  a  fair  engagement  with 
captain  Lawrence;  but  he  continued  inflexible.  Despairing  at 
Fast  of  tempting  him  out,  commodore  Bainbridge  sailed  from  St 
Salvador,  and  captain  Lawrence  remained  blockading  the  Bonne 
Citoyenne,  and  an  armed  schooner  of  twelve  guns,tiirthe  34th  of 
January,  1813,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Montague,  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship,  which  had  sailed  from  Rio  Janisiro  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  blockaded  ships,  compelled  him  to  retreat. 

The  whole  conduct  of  captain  Lawrence  on  this  occasion,  r^ 
fleets  as  much  honour  on  the  American  arms  as  the  most  brilliant 
victory  could  have  done.    The  propriety  of  private '  challenges^ 
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doniiC;  war,M^,  €«o«ndly  nxemkia^,  be  qnestraaable.  Th«y  nuy 
ebii«>Mt4MM»iiMil  intopertoBatqiiuTela,  and  blood  owf  be  aonie- 
tkaea  QMlessly  ascrifioed  to  iisiidioo&  or  frifoloes  peinte  of  bi%- 
aour,  Stfcitt  no  cage  could  tbey  liave  evei^  been  more  coniplciety 
justified  t^en  in  tfie  pvetent. 

At  the  comtneneemeiit  of  tike  war^  so  totally  ahequal  mm 
tiie  coutmtf  so  o>v«twlietini»g  the  force  of  the  enemy,  that  ear 
uvy  coiiM  fao^e  to  g;ein  nothinjg^  but  glory  in  the  atniggie.  tt  be* 
'elnne^  tberefore,  a  point  of  honour  among  our  dBoers,  the  |MUiit«ii 
trhick  the  whole  contt^oveiray  rested,  to  prove  that  although  «h«y 
miglit  be  crushed,  they  would  at  least  fall  wttii  honoor:  thtt  to 
tatid  a  numerous  fieet  was  the  work  of  government;  but  tomakl^ 
a  gidfont  and  disclplbned  ship,  depended  on  the  officers;,  and  that 
although  the  American  ships  should  be  overpowered  by  namberty 
they  trene  superior  to  any  Suig;ie  adversary  of  equal  strengthw  And 
what  could  more  dedsively  and  gloriously  establish  this  ttiped- 
ortty  than  die  conduct  of  caption  Lawrence?  In  a  single  Amerl- 
can  doopcrf  war  he  blockades  for  nearly  a  month,  wkh  every  to- 
ken of  defiance)  two  British  ships,  one  of  them  his  superior  in 
force,  tin  a  seventy-iouT  is  sent  Cor  to  raise  the  blockade,  and  what 
rentfered  it  peculiarly  mortifying  to  the  English,  all  this  was  done 
before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Portuguese,  who  had  till  now 
been  taught  by  their  haughty  friends,  that  no  equal  vessel  had 
ever  pursued  an  English  flag. 

From  St  Salvador  captain  Lawrence  now  shaped  his  course 
towards  Pemambuco.  On  the  10th,  of  February  he  captured 
the  English  brig  Resolution  of  ten  guns,  laden  with  provisionft 
and  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  but  as  she 
-was  a  dull  sailer,  and*  he  could  not  spare  hands  to  man  her,  he 
took  out  the  money  and  the  crew,  and  burnt  her.  He  then  fan 
down  the  coast  for  Maranham,and  after  cruising  near  that  place 
and  Surinam,  till  die  3dd  of  February,  he  stood  for  Deiyiarara. 
On  the  n»t  morning  he  cfiscovered  a  brig  to  leeward  and  cha*- 
sed  her  so  near  the  shore  that  he  was  obliged  to  haul  off  for 
want  of  a  pilot.  During  the  chase,  however,  he  had  cKscovered 
mveasel  ^  anchor  outnde  of  the  bar  of  Demarara  river,  witti 
En^tsh  colours  flying,  and  ndw  began  beating  round  the  Corobano 
bank  to  gei  at  her;  when  between  three  and  fcmr  o^clock  b  tfai? 
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afteriKioii,  another  ftail  was  seen  on  his  weather  quarter)  edging 
4iown  for  hiin.  At  she  approached  she  hoisted  English  coloursi 
|Uid  proved  to  be  the  British  brig  Pencocky  captain  Peake.  The 
Hornet  was  immediately  cleared  for  actionf  and  kept  close  to.  the 
windy  in  order  to  get  the  weather  guage  of  the  approaching 
▼esseh  At"  ten  minutes  past  five,  finding  that  he  could  weather 
the  enemfi  captain  Lawrence  hoisted  American  coloursi  tacked» 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  the  British  sJ^ip  within 
half  pistol  shot,  and  exchanged  broadudes.  The  enemy  was 
now  in  the  act  of  wearing,  when  captain  Lawrence  bore  up,  re- 
ceived his  starboard  broadside,  and  ran  him  close  on  board  on 
the  starboard  quarter;  from  which  position  he  kept  up  so  c/ose 
and  bloody  a  fire,  that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  the  British  struck  their  colour^, 
and  hoisted  a  signal  of  distress.  Lieutenant  Shubrick  instantly 
went  on  board  and  found  that  she  was  cut  to  pieces,  hertcap.tam 
killed,  many  of  the  crew  killed  and  wounded,  her  mainmast 
gone  by  the  board,  six  feet  water  in  the  hold  and  sinking  rery 
,  &st.  The  two  ships  were  immediately  brought  to  anchor,  and  the 
Hornet's  boats  despatched  to  bring  off  the  wounded,  but  although 
Irer  guns  were  thrown  overboard,  the  shot  holes  which  could 
be  got  at  plugged,  and  every  exertion  made  by  pumping  and 
barling  to  keep  her  afloat,  so  coihpletely  had  she  been  shattered 
that  she  sunk  before  the. prisoners  could  be  removed,  cariying 
down  thirteen  of  her  crew  as^  well  as  three  men  belonging  to 
Ithe  Hornet  Lieutenant  Connor  and  the  other  officers  and  men 
.employed  in  remoring  the  prisoners  narrowly  escaped  by  jump* 
iofg  into  a  boat,  as  the  Peacock  went  down;  and  four  seamen  of 
the  Hornet  ran  up  into  the  foretop  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
Uken  off  by  the  boats. 

The  Peacock  was  deemed  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  her 
class  in  the  British  navy.  In  siee  she  was  about  equal  to  the 
Hornet;  but,  in  guns  and  men,  the  Hornet  was  somewhatf 
though  very  little,  her  superior;  and  by  no  means  so  much 
BO,  as  to  give  her  any  decided  advantage.  The  foss  on  board 
the  Peacock  coidd  not  be  precisely  ascertained.  Captain  Peake 
was  twice  wounded,  the  second  time  mortally.  Four  men  wer^ 
found  4e«d  opt  hoard.    The  master  and  thirty-two  others  wet^ 
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.troundedy  three  of  whom  afterwards  died.      The  Hornet  had 
only  one  man  hilled  aUd  two  slightly  wounded.    Heti  rigging 
'and  attb  were  much  cutf  but  her'huU  received  very  Utile  ,inji|- 
ry.    During  the  engagement  the  Tessel  whieh  the  Hornet  had 
been  endeavourhug  to  reech  before  the  Peacock  bore  don^ni  lay 
at  anchor  within  six  milesy  and  as  she  was  a  brig,  the  Esinegle, 
carrying  fifteen  thirty-two  pound  carrooades  and  two  long  nine% 
it  was  supposed  that  she  would  attack  the  Hornet  alter  the  latter 
had  been  disabled  by  the  combat.    Tho  Hornet  was  immediately 
prepared  to  receire  her,  and  by  nine  oScleck  at  night  her  boats 
were  stbwed,  a  new  set  of  sails  bent,  and  eyety  thing  ready  ftr 
scdon.  She,  however,  decHned  coming  out.   The  next  momi*g 
captain  Lawrente  found  that  he  had  two  hundred  and  seventir 
souls  on  board  the  Hornet,  and  as  his  crew  had  for  some  time 
been  on  short  allotrmte,  resolved  ta  steer  for  the  United  States. 
Tlur  oAcers  of  the  Peacock  received  from  those  of  the  Hornet 
die  most  humane  and  honourable  treatment:  so  penetrated  wiA 
gradtude  were  they  for  the  kindness  which  they  had  experien- 
ced, that  they  could  not  restrain  the  expression  of  their  feelings 
till  they  reached  England,  but  on  their  arrival  in  the  United 
Slates  puhDshed  a  letter  of  thanks  to*  captain  Lawrence  and  Ills 
MIcers,  in  which  they  declared  that  such  was  the  Uberdie^ 
diqiiayed  to  them,  that  '^  they  ceased -to  consider  theihiMaves 
prisoaers."    Nor  was  the  rough  generosity  of  the  Hornet's  crew 
loM  honourable;    As  the  sailors  of  the  Peacock  had  lest  every 
thingexcept  what  they  had  on  their backs^  wh^n  she  'went*down, 
the  crew  of  the  Hornet  united  to  relieve  thettn  and  made^-every 
Snglish  sailor  a  present  of  two  shirts  and  a  pair  of  blue  jacket 
and  tsowsers;'  a  true  hearted  liberality,  wMch  raises  them  in 
our  estimation  higher  than  even  their  victory. 

Captun  Lawrence  returned  to  Newyork  in  safety, 'and  be- 
tides the  applhuse  which  his  country  lavished  upon  hiod  for  his 
good  conduct,  had  the  satisfoction  of  learning,  as  we  have  alrea- 
9j  observed,  that  he  had  been  promoted  during  his  absence,  and 
his  rank  settled  to  his  perfect  satisfaction.  Soon  after  his.  return 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Command  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  with 
liie'temporary  superint^ndance  of  the  naty  yard  at  Newyorl^--*. 
But  the  next  day,  to*  his  great  regret>  he  received  mstniodons 
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IP  re|ndr  Ho  Boston  Andtako  ^omnndoffthe  ChOMfitaltfi  fcigKOf 
thon  noftvl^  retdf  far  tes.  TiiM  i^ypointaiCEnl.waa  ]»ecuUiirl]r  im* 
fltuMiti  Iwotao  the  Chesapeake  Iras  not  o^f  rtumitorrt  ae 
•B«of  the  ^ry  norat  dnps  in  the  Ba^»  hot  in  eonaaqiieiic^  ef 
her  disgrace  in  the  tenaoatra  vttfa^  the  L^opard^  labeuMd  Jim^ 
in  that  dlsphrttng  ailgna  among  naihiasi  of  bcoiig.  aft  mhickF 
einp.  These  cinutsisianDes,  ceaahmed  with  the  state  of  his  £a- 
aoilf »  asade  caiMain  Lawrence  onwiMing'So  ga  lo  aea  imniediailelity 
and  he  therefiore.  refinated  to  tetam  hia  sitiialimi  o.  jdvt  Hemf . 
Diaapfeinted  in  thia  mA^  he  then  took  cociunand  of  the  Cbes^ 
peafcaatBealony  where  he  had  been  hut  aahort  tiJMi  when  th^ 
Britiah  iiigBte  Sfcannooi  captain  finahe»  apfMted  hefons  the  har- 
bour for  the  atowed  purpose  oi  seeking  a  combat  with  the  Cheai^ 
peake.  Stung  with  the  repealed  disasters  of  the  9niaA  frigiiieSy 
this  officer  resolved  to  make  an  effoft  toaretneve  theaa^and 
when  he  deemed  bis  sltip  petfiectly  prepared  for  thil  purpeecit 
Aem  a  iaraaai  chalienge*  to  captain  Lawrenoe. 

'^  As  theChes^>eake,"  his  letter  began*  "sppears  now  Psedg^lor 
eea,  I  reqiiest  fon  will  do  me  tlie  fitvonr  to  meet  the  Shaonon  wsth 
her»  ship  to  ship,  to  uy  thtt  fortune  4>f  our  respeetire  flags.  To  en 
attcer  of  your  character,  it  reqoiree  some  apology  for  proeaeib 
iog^  to  farther  pasticulars.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  it  is  not  from  aay 
douibt  I  entertain  of  your  wiahtng  to  doae  with  my  pcopeaaly  but 
aierely  to  proTide  an  answer  to  any  ohfeotion  that  might  he  nsada 
and  ▼ery  reasanabiy,  upon  the  chance  of  our  recetving  unCuf 
support;"  After  obserring  that  commodore  Rodgera  bed  notac^ 
cepted  several  yerfaal  challeBges  which  he  bad  giTeH)  captain 
BiiAe  then  praoeeds  to  statte  very  roinutelf  the  loree  of  tha 
Shannon,  and  offers  to  send  all  British  shipa  out  of  seach^  sa 
that  they  might  have  a  fiir  combat,  at  any  place  withia  a  oertaia 
rsnge  along  the  coast  of  New-England  whkh  he  specified;  if 
more  agreeable,  he  offers  to  sail  together,  and  to  warn  tha 
Ches^ieake,  by  means  of  private  signals  of  the  approadi  of  Bia* 
tbh  ships  of  war,  till  they  reach  some  solitary  spot— *or  to  sett 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  any  place  out  of  the  reach  of  British  aadf 
so  that  the  fiag  should  be  hauled  dawn  when  it  was  deemed  Mr 
to  begin  hostilities.  <*I  entreat  you  sir,'*  he  coachides,  <<not  ta 

•  See  this  letter  in  another  p^t  of  the  Port  Foljr. 
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i  lii^l  urn  urt^dtig^  iWMe.  i^rsooa)  ymij  to  Mie  wi^i  «r{ 
■^•ttillg  1^  CKeaW«»k«f  or  ^i4  I  ctep^  qply  up«M^  jr^^^  yc^, 
tmmk  mtiiuw  fcr  y<mr  acceding  to  tbis  kivij^atiipi^  Wo  bi^vi^ 
^«  Mbit?  i^oiivos.  YottwUlfeolU  MitcomaiiB^liin^iNi 
tl^&U|^  roftiilt  of  piix  ipi^tiagiur  b#  |ho  voit  gvn/toji^  # i^Ml 
K  ca»  ccodor  to  my  oopminrsi  and  I  doubt  potilnt  yoin  oqii^Ml 
^tniideni  of  »uccou,  will  feel  convinced  tiw  U  WQO^  b]F  ircVtWh 
od  triiui|pli»  in  ovra  pomliat9>  Ibai  jour  littfo  ni^vj  «|kA  ikhk 
kopo  tocooi^e  jaur  cououy  for  iho  )oi^  of  Uvit  \r^  i|  cup  m^ 
loAgor  i>rot«€l." 

TJie $tflc of  this  l^tter»  wilh  tho  oxooptioo of  tbeimo^^  \^^^ 
mdo  Miqot  coiBfnofiore  {logor^  is  frank  apd  imMm  and  4f  tto 
farce  of  tii^  jSlianiioo  woro  com<q||j  amod,  iROoid  bn  fu<;b  % 
cbaUoBg«  aa  qugla  wcOl  b^  aept  frqiai^  brieve  fo^i^ap  to«^  gaUaoi 
9dt^rmff.  Wo,  hovevor,  ^ro  but  too  woll  patiajtlodi  t|iat  oopttdn 
Broke  atwdiovia]^  Modtmted  ttao  iiumher  of  hia  guoa  and  cc^w} 
€Mr  ikot,  after  bis  cbaltengo,  bo  muait  baye  rocoirod  ad4itMini|  tA 
bocb^  That  tbo  Sb^non  bad  more  guoa  thao  tbo  number  aUlod 
bf  bor  coQipiMor,  vo  looni  froni  tbo  teitwof^f  of  tbo  ^^m^ 
fins  offioera  of  the  phe«apeako;  who  also  aaaortf  that  abe  ba^ 
threo  biuftdred  ood  aoTOOty-sii^  micBf  that  abo  bad  an  ofBcer  f#d 
mtean  non  from  the  BoUo  Poute}  ViA  tbat  tbo  h^ta  pf  ^wm  of 
bar  ieam«ii  wore  fiark^d  <^  Toaoiloa/'  Soob  «!  it  wa^  bowoyofb 
^  lotiors  moal  unfertimaloljriDeTor  r/^acbod  ei^ptoin  ]>wroacfl« 
If  be  bad  recoiTOd  it;  if  ho  bi|d  been  tbu»  wan^ad  to  prepaid 
bia  ship;  if  be' bad  had  an  opportwitr  of  aeleptiog  bi«  oAoev^ 
and  diacq^iidng  hit  crew;  if^  w  sbofty  hp  ba4  boon  ablo  f|» 
place  the  Cbeaapeake  on  any  thing  like  o<loal  tanm  witb  tbs( 
Shannon}  the  combat  might  have  been  more  bloodfi-<4bo|^ 
might  have  been  soob  an  engi^ment  as  baa  not  yet  b^o  ^on 
betiveen  ainglo  ships  on  the  oceao)  though  we  canoot  sufjey  otifr 
aeiyes  to  doubt  the  raaoU  of  it  Bot  b^  knew  iwOang  of  tbiia 
cfaellenge-rb^  ^w  only  tbo  Shannon  Hding  bofono  bim  in  doif 
sMe;  be  remeniberod  tbo  apirit  with  wbiob  be  bimaalf  ba4  otatv 
awod  0  anporior,  i^d  bo.  coold  not  brook  for  a  momentt  that  an 
enemir,  wbioh,  foov^od  to  bo  bis  eq^ai,  abonld  inauli  bia  flig* 
AWNHigbj  tboro^e,  the  Qhoaapoi^o  vaa  oompamifolf  an  iar 
fnm  shit«^-^tboogb  Ma  &al  Itontonani  woa  aick on  showi  lOli 
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chough  three  of  his  lietttenants  had  recently  left  her;  and,  of  the 
four  Who  remauied,  two  were  onljr  inidshipmeny  acting  as  Hen* 
lenants— although  part  of  his  crew  were  new  hands,  and  all  of 
them  had  lost  aome  of  their  discipline  bf  staying  in  pint— yet,  as 
he  would  have  gone  to  sea  in  that  Mtuation  had  no  enemy  appear* 
edy  he  felt  himself  bound  not  to  delay  saUfaig  on  that  account,  and 
throwing  himself,  therefore,  on  his  courage  and  his  fortune,  he 
determined  at  once  to  attack  the  enemy.  It  was  on  the  irom^ 
ing  of  the  1st  of  June,  1813,  that  the  Chesapeake  sailed  out  of 
the  harbour  of  Boston,  to  meet  the  Shannon.  As  soon  as  she  g;ot 
under  weigh,  captun  Lawrence  called  the  crew  together,  and 
having  hoisted  the  white  flag,  with  the  motto  of  *<  free  tradeand  sai^ 
Ibrs'  rights,''  made  a  short  address.  His  speech,  however,  was  re* 
eeiyed  with  no  enthusiasm-^m  the  contrary,  signs  of  dissatis&c- 
don  were  eyident;  particularly  from  a  boatswain's  mate,  a  Por- 
tuguese, who  seemed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  malcoiitenti;  and 
complaints  were  muttered,  that  they  had  not  yet  received  their 
prijBe*money.  Such  expressions,  at  the  ere  of  an  action,  were 
hut  ill  bodings  of  the  result  of  it;  but  captain  Lawtence,  ignorant' 
as  he  was  of  the  characters  of  his  sailors,  and  unwilling  at  such 
a  moment  to  damp  their  spirits  by  harshness,  presenred  his  ac-' 
customed  calmness,  and  had  prize-checks,  at  once,  given  by  the' 
purser  to  those  who  had  not  received  them.  Whilst  thb  sceM'- 
was  passing,  the  Shannon  observing  the  Chesapeake  conking  obt,  * 
bore  fliway.  The  Chesapeake  followed  her  till  four  o*clock,itt 
the  afternoon,  when  she  hauled  up  and  fired  a  gun,  on  which  the 
Shannon  hove  to.  They  manoeuvred  for  some  time,  till  at  tboixt 
a  quarter  before  six,  they  approached  within  pistol  shot  and  ex- 
changed broadsides. 

These  broitdsides  were  both  bloody;  but  the  fire  of  the  Shan- 
non .was  most  fortunate  in  the  destruction  of  officers.    The ' 
iburth  lieutenant,  Mr.  Ballard,  waa  mortally  wounded— 4he  sail** 
ing  OMSter  was  killed,  and  captain  Lawrence  received  a  musket' 
ball  in  his  leg,  which  caused  great  pain,  and  profuse  bleeding, 
but  he  leaned  on  the  companion  way,  and  continteed  lo  order 
aftd  to  animate  his  crew.    A  second,  and  a  tliird  broadside  was  * 
exchanged,  with  evident  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  Chesapeake; 
buty'unfovtunatialy,  among  those  now  wounded  on  boaird  of  her 
vnA  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  was  carried  below— 
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tiiree  meo  were  succesuvely  shot  from  the  heliii»  in  about  twelr^ 
fluaiitea  from  the  commencement  of  the  actioi^  and,  as  theha^ 
were  shifting)  a  shot  disabled  her  feresaily  so  that  she.  would  no 
longer  answer  her  helro>  and  her  anchor  caught  in  one  of  the,  af- 
ter poits  of  the  Shannon^  which  en&ied  the  latter  to  rake  her 
upper  deck*  As  soon  as  Lawrence  perceived  that  she  was  fall* 
ing  to  leewardy  and  that  bf  the  Shannon's  filling  she  would  fall 
on  boerdf  he  called  his  boarders^  and  wss  giving  orders  about 
the  foresail)  when  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  body.  The 
buglemani  irho  should  have  called  the  hoarders)  did  not  do  his 
du^;  and)  at  this  moment)  commodore  BrokO)  whose  ship  had 
sttOTered  so  much  that  he  was  preparing  to  ;«pel  boarding:  per* 
ceiving)  from  this  accident)  how  the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake  was 
swept)  jumped  on  board  with  about  twenty  men*  They  wcfUld, 
have  been  instantly  repelled;  bat  the  captain,  the  first  lieutenant) 
t|M  sMiing-master,  the  boatswain)  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  the 
ealjL- acting  lieutenant  on  the  spar-deck,  were  all  killed  or  disa- 
bled. At  the  call  of  the  boarders,  lieutenant  Cox  ran  on  deck, 
but  )ust  in  time  to  receive  his  felling  commander,  and  bear  him 
below.  Lieutenant  Budd,  the  second  lieutenant)  led  up  the  board- 
ers, but  only  fifteen  or  twenty  would  follow  him,  and  with  these 
he  defended  the  ship  till  he.  was  wounded  and  disabled.  Lieu- 
tenant Ludlow,  wounded  as  he  was,  hurried  upon  deck,,  where  he 
soon  received  a  mortal  cut  from  a  sabre.  The  marines  who  were 
engaged  fought  with  desperate  courage;  but  they  were  few  in^ 
numbers;  too  many  of  them  having  followed  the  Portuguese 
boatswain's-mate,  who  exclaimed,  it  is  said,  as  he  skulked  below; 
<*  so  much  for  not  paying  inen  their  prise-money."  Meanwhile 
the  Shannon  threw  on  board  sixty  additional  men,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  overpowering  the  seamen  of  the  Chesapeake,  who  had 
now  no  officers  to  lead  or  rally  them,  and  took  possession,  of  the 
ship;  which  was  not,  however,  surrendered  by  any  signal  of  sub- 
mission; but  became  the  enemy's  only  because  they  were  able  to 
overwhelm  all  who  were  in  a  condition  to  resist. 

As  cqitain  Lawrence  was  carried  below,  he  perceived  the 
melancholy  condition  of  the  Chesapeake,  but  cried  out,  **  Don't 
eurrender.the  ship."  He  was  taken  down  in  the  ward-room,  andt 
Sks  he  lay  in  excruciating  pain^  perceiving  that  the  noise  above 
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luid  ceased)  he  ordered  the  supgean  te  gchon  4eGk)  aad  tttt  iAmi 
#ftbertt  «a«ght  ob  to  the'huiv  and  fie«i|M*  stitte  the  cqImin. 
«(Ther  tfhell  wa^e,*^  aeidiM, «  while  I  tt?e.'*  But  U  iriu  <cea  tM 
te  ratiH  or  tDitruggM  lengers  the  eaeoy  hid  rtreedy  pM  tumbm 
W  the  ehip^  Ae  ce^aiii  LAWt«B6oV  wettOds  lirottlil  not  «lleir  ^ 
'hhrOBiDTei,  he  cendnttod  in  the  w«Pd<«oom,«Mrou»ded  hf  Mi 
wmnded  ofieers,  efid  efter  ttogeiliig;  in  great  fein  for  ioer  ^'a|ei 
Afefing  wlAA  ilk  snAiiiigs  were  toe  aonie  to  ^rmk  him  to 
epeak,  OTi  p^rhapsi  to  4Mak  of  the  sad  ereate  he  had  jnat  wlt« 
hekiedi  «r  do  More  than  aak  for  whet  his  ahnatioa  reqwed^  he 
died  «n  the  aHh  of  J«ne.  Hie  %od]r  was  wfttfiped  in  the  ooloote 
ti^Oke  Cheseiieakei  and  Itiid  im  the  qn&rter  decky  nndl  they  ar- 
rived at  If  idiftxy  where  he  was  buried  with  the  highest  flulitaf  f 
end  nai^  lionours;  the  British  officers  forgetting  ^r  a  moment) 
in  thiHr  adndmtion  of  his  character,  that  he  had  been  hot  lately 
iMir  enemy.  Hfa  pail  was  supported  by  the  oldest  ^^ptJ^imt  in 
the  nary,  then  at  fialtfax,  and  no  demonstration  of  respe^ftl 
altentioa  was  onftitted  to  honour  the  remains  of  a  hrave,  but  unfor*- 
tianate  stranger.     . 

Thus  prematurely  perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  this 
gs31{mt  and  generous  seaman.  Lost  as  he  was,  in  the  full  vi- 
gour of  his  powers,  and  with  the  imperfect  measure  of  his  fame* 
our  hopes  are  forbidden  to  dwell  on  the  fond  anticipati<mof  what 
he  might  hare  been,  and  we  are  left  to  rest  with  a  melancholy 
.pleasure  on  the  qualities  which  his  short  life  had  already  deve- 
loped. Lawrence  seems  to  have  combined  all  the  distinguished. 
«nd  endearing  qualities;  the  openness  of  heart,  the  manliness  of 
pride,  the  benevolence  of  foeling,  the  chivalreuB  courage,  which 
our  imagination  ascribes  to  the  perfection  of  the  naval  charac- 
ter. He  was  devoted  to  lus  profession,  and  to  the  service.  Du- 
ring nearly  sixteen  years  which  he  spent  in  the  navy,  he  never 
had  a  forloughi  except  one  for  about  six  weeks.  The  perfect 
order  of  his  ahip  bore  testimony  to  his  merits  aa  a  disciplinarian, 
wliilst  the  zealous  attachaaent  of  his  crew,  proved  that  his  disci* 
pMne  had  not  been  earned  by  harshness  or  severity.  His  cou- 
rage was  of  a  daring  and  desperate  fast,  hut  it  was  stilt  regnla* 
ted  by  a  calm  sobrietsr  of  judgment.  Indeed,  .the  charactertstit 
qaaUty  of  Lawrence,  liiat  wluch  most  diatiogulshed  him  as  an 
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•ficer»  was  coolness  and  perfect  Bdf-poasesaioR  in  the  midst  oi 
danger.  Of  his  kindness»  of  the  warmth  and  generosity  of  hif 
heart,  which  rendered  him,  erophaticaUy^afavondte  of  the  navjr^ 
his  brother  o€&cers  are  all  willing  witnesses.  These  remem* 
lirances  are*  however,  most  cherished,  where  they  are  now  most 
consolatory— in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  of  the  two  widowecl 
sisters,  whose  cares,  daring  his  infancy,  he  repaid  with  the  kind* 
est  protection;  of  his  ai&icted  wif^,  who,  with  three  children, 
the  yowigest  bom  since  his  father's  death,  is  left  to  lament  a  losst 
which  the  sympathy  of  her  country  may,  in  some  degree,  we 
trust,  alleriaCe. 

In  this  sanguinary  engagement  the  destructioa  was  nearly 
^ual  on  both  sides.  The  Chesapeake  lost  her  commander  and 
C»rty«8even  tatn  killed,  and  ninety-seven  wounded,  of  whom  four* 
teen  rflterwards  died.  Among  these  were  lieutenant  Ludlow, 
'£#st  lieutenant  of  the  ship,  and  lieutenant  Ballard,  the  fourth  lieu* 
tenant,  both  excellent  ofiicers. 

On  the  part  of  the  Shannon  ca^aln  Broke  was  dangerous* 
ly  wounded,  though  he  has  since  recovered;  tlie  first  lieuten- 
ant, the  purser,  captain's  clerk,  and  twenty-three  seamen  killed, 
and  fifty-seven  persons  wounded,  besides  captain  Broke. 

The  capture  ef  the  Chesapeake  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  10 
the  extraordinary  loss  of  officers,  (a  loss  without  any  precedent» 
as  fkr  as  we  can  recollect  in  naval  history;)  and  to  h«r  falling 
accidentally  on  board  the  Shannnn*  During  the  three  broad** 
sides,  while  the  officers  of  the  Chesapeake  were  living  and  she 
was  kept  clear  6f  the  enemy,  the  superiority  was  manifestly 
with  the  Americans-  The  Chesapeake  had  received  scarcely 
any  damage,  while  the  Shannon  had  several  shot  between  wmd 
and  water,  and  coidd  with  difficulty  be  kept  afloat  during  the 
socceediag  mght.  It  was  only  when  accident  thr^w  the  Chesa- 
peake on  board  the  Shannon,  ^hen  her  officers  were  unable  tp 
lead  00  the  boarders  that  captain  Broke  himself,  contrary  wejjbe- 
fieiw  to  the  regulations  of  the  British  navy,  left  his  own  ship,  and 
was  id>le  by  superior  numbers  to  overpower  the  diiitracted  crew 
mi  the  Chesapeake. 

Wc  have  heard  many  accounts  which  we  are  vory  rehiet* 
aally  coaspened  to  bsHeve,  of  improper  conduct  by  €he  Bri» 
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tisli  after  the  capture,  and  of  brutal  violence  offered  to  the  crew 
of  the  Chesapeake.  As,  however,  some  allowances  are  due  to 
the  exasperated  passions  of  the  moment;  something  too  to 
the  confusion  of  a  bloody  and  doubtful  struggle;  and  as  these  ac- 
counts will  shortly  assume  an  official  form;  we  are  unwilling 
to  prolong  the  remembrance  of  imputations  which  may  be  dis« 
proved,  and  perhaps  have  been  exaggerated. 

But  we  should  wrong  the  memory  of  captain  Lawrence,  we 
should  be  unjust  to  the  officers  of  the  American  navy,  with  whose 
glory  all  the  aspiring  ambition  of  the  country  is  so  closely  blend- 
ed, if  we  omitted  any  opportunity  of  giving  the  last  and  faireat 
lustre  to  their  fame,  by  contrasting  their  conduct  with  that  of  the 
enemy,  or  if  we  forbore,  from  any  misplaced  delicacy  towards 
our  adversaries,  to  report  circumstances  connected  with  the  fate 
of  the  Chesapeake,  which  throw  a  broad  and  daszling  light  on 
the^  generous  magnanimity  of  our  countrymen. 

When  captain  Hull  took  the  Guerriere,  every  chest,  trunk, 
and  box  belonging  to  the  officers,  containing,  it  was  known,  the 
fruits  of  a  long  cruise,  much  of  it  against  our  own  country,  was 
delivered  to  them  without  examination.  The  very  trifles  which 
the  crew  of  the  ConstituUon  saved  from  the  Guerriere,  before 
she  was  blown  up,  were  scrupulously  restored  to  the  English  sai- 
lors; no  article  of  private  property  was  touched. 

When  commtxlore  Decatur  took  the  Macedonian,  he  purchased 
from  captain  Carden  upwards  of  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
Uikigs  iivthe  ship,  and  captain  Carden  was  permitted  to  take  the 
rest  on  shore.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  kindness  abused, 
that  every  knife  and  fork,  every  cup  and  saucer,  every  plate  and 
dish,  every  chair  and  table,  in  short,  every  thing  which  captain 
Carden  had  used  was  taken  on  shore,  and  before  the  Macedo- 
nian reached  Newyork,  the  prize«master  was  obliged  to  send  on 
board  the  United  States  for  the  piost  common  articles  of  daily 
use,  as  the  prisoners  had  taken  them  all  away.  At  the  same  time 
the  ward-room  officers  of  the  United  States  purchased  their  wine 
and  other  articles  from  the  ward-room  officers  of  the  Macedonian* 

When  commodore  Bainbridge  took  the  Java,  all  the  property 
of  all  the  officers  and  all  the  passengers,  the  plate  belonging  to  a 
high  military  commander,  were  restored  instantly.  The  American 
officers  would  have  deeiued  it  disgraceful  to  retain  the  private 
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property  of  a  brother  officer,  even  though  he  were  an  enemy 
and  a  prisoner. 

When  captain  Lawrence  took  the  Peacock,  and  the  qfficera  ' 
and  crew  of  that  rtnwtl  were  left  destitttte,  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Hornet  fed  and  cbthed  them  from  their  own  stores. 

When  the  Chesapeake  was  taken  by  the  Shannon,  the  key  of 
captain  Lawrence's  store-room  was  demanded  of  the  purser. 
lit  was  given;  but  the  purser  observed  at  the  same  time  that  in 
the  captures  of  the  Goeriiere,  Macedonian,  and  Java,  the  most 
scrupaloas  regard  was  paid  to  the  private  property  of  the  Bri- 
tish officers;  that  captain  Lawrence  had  laid  in  stores  for  a  long- 
cruise;  and  that  the  value  of  thfem  would  be  a  great  object  to 
his  widow  and  family,  for  whose  use  he  was  desirous,  if  possible, 
of  preserving  them.  This  request  was  not  merely  declinetl;  it 
was  haughtily  and  superciliously  refused. 

Well  then-— the  enemy  have  captured  the  Chesapeake-— they 
enjoy  the  little  private  propeHy  of  capt.  Lawrence:  but  they  have 
not  uken  from  him  any  of  his  individual  fame,  nor  of  his  couh* 
uy's  glory.  However  we  may  mourn  the  sufferings  of  that  day, 
file  loss  of  thb  Chesapeake  has  not,  in  our  estimation,  varied  the 
tektive  standing  of  the  tnarine  of  the  two  countries;  nor  does  it 
abate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  of  the  loftiness  of  our  naval 
pretensions.  The  contest  was  wholly  unequal  in  ships,  in  guns, 
in  crews,  in  officers,  in  every  thing. 

The  Shannon  was  abetter  ship;  she  had  not  upon  hertbe 
curse  of  that  ill*omined  name,  the  Chesapeake.  The  Shannon 
was  a  stronger  ship;  she  mounted  twenty-eight  eighteen  pound- 
era  on  the  main  deck,  twenty-two  thirty-two  pound  carronades, 
and  two  long  brass  nines  or  twelves,  on  the  spar-deck,  and  a  larg^ 
carronade  amidships,  in  allfifty-tuo  gun9j  besides  this  last  heavy 
carronade;  while  the  Chesapeake  mounted  twenty-eight  eighteen 
pouaders  on  the  main  deck,  and  twenty  thirty-two  pound  carro- 
nades, and  one  eighteen  pounder,  chase  gun,  on  the  spar-deck, 
in  clt/orty-nme  guns. 

The  Shannon  had  a  better  crew.  Besides  her  complement  she 
had  seamen  from  two  other  ships.  That  crew,  too,  had  been 
long  at  sea;  long  in  the  ship;  were  known;  were  tried;  and  as 
commodore  Broke  sent  a  challenge,  were,  of  course,  men  on 
whom,  if  they  were  not  picked  for  the  occasion,  he  knew  he 
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ecNild  confide.  T^  CbMipeaiM  bad,  on  tiM  cvmurary,  in  pHtf 
«  new  crew,  unknown  to  tlieir  officers,  not  yet  knowiag  Uwir 
tUMMj  or  the  ihtp.  The  abip  had  not  been  more  tluui  •  lew 
ftoorsvi  eea,  ati4  tbo  landsmen  and  tira  laadtwomen  had  bee» 
dismieaed  from  her  en  tiM  reiy  dajr  of  the  enfagement.  Tbeof^ 
leers,  tee,  ailhoiigh^  we  aho«ld  he  the  hMt  «o  detract  from  their 
metlte,  end  akhei^  die  manner  m  whkh  they  fimghc  their 
ehip  does  them  the  highest  hononr,  the  oOeers  were  yonng  and 
few  hi  nnmher^  and  hed  as  yet  scarcely  any  oppOHuosiy  of  dls« 
canning  or  hnovhig  their  eeamei^  yet«  mder  all  these  diandi 
tantages,  the  great  damage  snsmined  by  the  Shamon,  and  tho 
great  lom  of  her  crew,  all  which  took  fiace  before  the  boardmgf 
warrant  completely  the  opinieo,  that  but  for  the  aceadental  lof  a 
df  eAeers,  the  victory  would  Imve  been  with  the  Cheaapeafce. 

So  for,  indeed,  firom  hmnbting  onr  national  pride,  the  suthhenu 
nesa  with  which,  in  aptte  of  its  inequaKty,  «this  cnndmi  was  sus- 
tained, only  confirms  us  in  a  beliel^  not  created  by  the  events  ol 
this  war,  though  not  lU&ely  to  be  much  shaken  by  them-*a  belief 
formed  en  ctreumstances  which  even  a  series  of  naval  lessee 
eeanot  now  control««~a  belief,  too,  in  avowing  which  we  an  quke 
content  to  incur  the  charge  of  overweening  national  preju£oe~ 
diat  In  all  the  qoaiicies  essential  to  succem  on  the -ocean,  the 
American  seamen  are  not  equaifbutaoperiDr  to  the  Britiah  seamen. 
It  is  no  merit  of  theirs.    Nature  and  circumstances  have  nsade 
them  so.    But  so  it  is-— they  are  physically  superior,  they  are 
morally  superior.    The  warm  and'  variable  climate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has,  to  a  certain  degree^  melted  the  original  English 
constitution  of  our  ancestors,  till,  instead  of  the  broad  shoulder- 
ed and  ruddy  form  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  Americana 
are  a  thinner  race  of  men,  with  less  personal  strength  andstamina^ 
but  with  more  activity,  more  quickness,  more  alertoess.  The  low* 
er  classes  of  people  in  this  country,  too,  derive  from  their  popular 
instituticnis  more  intelligence  and  educatmn,  they  learn  more,  and 
they  learn  easier,  while  the  wider  field  for  exertion,  and  the  per- 
feet  freedom  of  employing  themselves  in  their  own  way>  gives  to 
the  American  character  a  certain  play,  and  vigour,  and  animie.* 
tion  not  found  in  any  other  nation.    The  Americans,  moreovm^^ 
are  goierslly  younger  mM>  more  in  the  vigtareC  life.    It  ie  iA 
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txumontiotfy  tet  wliicli»  p«^iq»»  sever  bad  an  esanif  le  belbte 
ki  tke  hxmxnj  of  notions,  that  more  llan  half  the  kibabitanta  ef  tiie 
United  Slate%  are  under  fluteea  years  ef  age.  The  state  of  oar 
ttnde  also  readers  onr  seamen  snore  adnnturavs.  They  make 
longer  voyages,  in  smaller  ships,  and  brave  more  dangers  than  can 
be  expetieneed  in  the  regohtr  and  mono^liaed,  and  convoyed 
oeiiimi»«e  of  Groat  Bttobi.  Thwy  besides  enter  into  the  service 
volnniarHy,  and  far  shoit  periods,  and  their  minds  h«ve  more  of 
^he  elsadcitf  el  freedom  than  the  seamen  entombed  on  board  a 
British  man  of  war*  The  effsct  whiefa  these  circnmatanoes 
might  nntorally  be  snpposed  to  pvodace  we  have  often  seen.  Th# 
Aasericans  vanqat&hed  the  English  at  sea  again  and  a|^  during 
die  revolntioo.  In  the  war  with  France  the  American  squadrons 
were  at  loMt  as  active^  as  bravoi  mwl  aa  rigilam  agninkt  thoeoen^ 
as  those  of  England.  Wfatte  the  two  naviea  were  together  in  the 
Me^terraneany  the  superiority  in  ships,  crews,  and  officers  waSf 
in  the  opittkm  of  every  stranger,  decidedly  with  the  Ameri* 
cans.  Hew  that  preeminence  has  been  sustained  in  the  present 
war  need  not  be  cold.  In  ahott>  the  Americam  seamen  have  al* 
wnya  hold  that  high  rank  on  the  ocean  from  which  the  casual  loss 
of  the  Chesapeakeirin  anil^matchod  comhat,  cannot  degrade 
them,  and  which  we  are  surO)  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  a  li- 
beml  priicy  from  their  country,  they  will  always  maintain* 
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The  WotkM,  of  the  ri|^t  honoanUc  Edaued  Bltffc«— M]flceUaBeous*-^Vol.  iX-^ 
Newjoik:  published  by  EMtburn,  Kirk  and  Co.  and  West  and  Richar4aon, 
and  Oliver  C.  Greenleaf,  Boston^  1813 8va  pp.  588. 

It  hm  been  the  stegular  £ite  of  Mr.  Burke  to  have  bebn  read^ 
iddiaedaad  quoted  as  a  test,  and  While  the  dtstincUve  charac- 
ter of  his  exceiknee  has  been  misnndersteod,  even  by  his  warm* 
CM  adadrers.  The  moral  painter  has  been  silpposed'  to  excel  hi 
drapery  only;  snd  it  is  aaOch  to  be  regretted,  that  hie  pencil  has 
tb«s  been  so  ofteft  and  an  successfnlly  omployod.  HisnttentiBn 
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to  these  subordinMe  parts  has  impaired  that  hoHsage^  which  his 
gcDius  would  hare  commanded  in  the  higher  departments  of 
his  art.  To  drop  all  metaphor,  it  does  indeed  seem  astonishing, 
that  the  name  of  Edmund  Burke  should  be  connected  only  with  * 
fortunate  ^ums  and  brilliancj  of  expression,  and  his  solemn, 
prophetic,  and  impressive  truths,  cited  mcrelf  as  ezamirfes  of 
such  felicities.  Burke  certainly  knew  the  power  of  such  gor<* 
.  geous  appendages,  for  none  was  capal>le  of  using  them  better; 
but  had  he  foreseen  that  these  attractions  would  have  engrossed 
.  exclusive  admiration,  none  would  have  deplored  thmr  use  so 
'heartily  as  the  author.  Vulgar  admiration  forgot  the  prophecf 
and  remeiid>ered  only  the  metaphor. 

In  the  early  stages  of  His  parliamentary  career,  he  laboured 
under  an  infirmity  from  the  greatness  and  extent  oC  his  intellec- 
tual resources;  he  never  could  sink  to  the  proper  level  of  his 
subject.  Instead  of  speaking  like  a  man  of  business,  anxious 
only  to  prove  the  point  before  the  house,  he  carried  his  audience 
into  such  an  extent  of  investigation,  that  the  question  was  ul- 
timately lost.  Profound,  moral,  and  philosophical  truths,  and 
the  most  beautiful  flights  of  fancy  were  enqiloyed  on  a  question,  . 
whether  it  was  politic  to  impose  a  tf  x  upon  leather  or  upon 
glass.  In  short,  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  discover  the  track 
of  a  ship  through  the  ocean,  by  pursuing  the  route  of  the  At- 
lantic, as  to  find  the  subject  in  discussion  from  the  arguments 
of  Burke.  His  constitutional  sensibility  was  kindled  by  a  variety 
of  lights,  to  common  men  <Ustant  and  dim.  It  was  the  fate  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  always  to  daszle,  to  astonish,  and  confound;  but  rare- 
ly, indeed,  to  convince.  This  was  his  infirmity,  and  an  infirmity 
resulting  from  the  prodigality  of  his  intellectual  endowments. 

'  The  present  volume  is  posthumous,  snd  for  the  most  part 
partakes  of  the  character  of  such  writings.  Many  of  the  topics 
handled  at  large  are,  nevertheless,  incomplete.  Others  consist 
merely  bf  loose  hints,  which  the  author  had  thrown  out  as  ma- 
terials for  future  inquiry  and  speculation  in  his  retirement  from 
public  business.  This  volume  consists  of  sundry  letters  ad- 
dressed to  memblTs  of  parliament,  and  other  men  of  exuneat 
public  characters,  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation.  One 
letter  is  written  on  the  subject  of  a  regicide  peace.  To  these  are 
added  sundry  papers  connected  with  the  history  of  our  own  reyo* 
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l«tion-*frignieiits  and  notes  of  speeches  deliTefed  in  parliament, 
on  a  variety  of  subjects-^hibts  for  an  essay  on  the  drama,  and  a 
small  abridgment  of  English  history,  from  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Csesar  down  to  the  reign  of  king  John. 

The  editor  informs  us  that  he  has  three  more  volumes  in  re- 
serve— that  the  sixth  and  seventli  will  relate  to  thp  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  the 
last  will  comprehend  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  author,  and 
such  parts  of  his  familiar  correspondence  and  occasional  pro- 
ductions, as  shall  be  thought  proper  for  publication* 

Hard  indeed  would  be  the  fate  of  an  author,  if  his  fame  was 
dependent  on  works  which  had  not  received  the  last  finish  from 
his  bmkdf  and  what  nevertheless  his  indiscreet  adaiirers  should  * 
think  proper  to  publish  after  his  death;  harder  still  would  it  be  in 
the  case  of  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  notorious  for  altering  and 
amending  his  works  with  the  most  jealous  and  scrupulous  anx- 
iety* The  present  volume,  notwithstanding  all  these  palpable  dis- 
advantages, will  not  detract  from  the  fair  fame  of  the  author.    It 
is  valuable,  because  we  see  even  in  these  unfinished  memorials, 
the  same  redundancy— the  same  fire-^the  same  broad  and  expan- 
sive views  of  the  8ubject-*-the  same  strength,  without  the  same 
elaborated  polish,  so  discernible  in  his  other  productions.     The 
letter  on  the  regicide  peace  was  written  in  answer  to  a  pamplilet 
pubHahed  by  lord  Auckland,  in  vindication  of  that  measure,  and 
hy  him  transmitted  to  the  author.  This  was  some  time  in  the  year 
J  795,  after  Mr.  Burke  had  retired  from  parliament  overwhelmed 
^irith  a£Biction  for  the  death  of  his  only  son.    Let  it  be  remem- 
iMved  that  -this  ptimphlet  was  written  at  a  time  when,  as  he  em- 
f>liatically  expresses  it,  ^no  circumstance  of  time  or  fortune 
could  afford  him  real  pleasure;''  at  a  time  when  <<  it  had  pleased 
^iwine  Providence  to  discontinue  his  hopes  of  succession"  by  the 
d^ssth  of  an  only  son.    Oppressed  by  public  and  private  mis- 
fbrtone,  he  sought  only  to  sooth  the  remainder  of  his  existence 
^jr  retirement  from  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the  worid* 
JBiie  Che  misfortunes  of  his  country  still  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
^(^at  xnfaid  thus,  by  the  operation  of  natural  and  incidental  causes, 
^i^^e^ered  from  the  pleasures  of  life.    The  feeling  reader  can- 
Irak  remark  that  the  following  passage  assumes  a  levity 
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ilMirelf,  wUch  if  4iot  tufttaiaed  wkhom  an  effaru  It  fNtn^M* 
of  levity  Imt  not  merqfn«nt,  and  aecma  at  every  mooieat  veadf 
to  relapse  iato  the  settled  melaiusfaoly  of  a  broken  heart. 

**  The  doctrines  in  this  work  are  spplkd*  for  their  standtrdy  with  great 
exactness,  to  the  shortest  poMihle  period!  both  of  ooiieeptioa  aad  chwatiaB. 
The  title  is,  ^'BoAe  Beiaartt  oa  the  4^,^afaB<.0Bcunut«nDca  of  the  Wnim 
tkffmtth  i^tJr  V  0^«A^f  Vr^S."*  Tbetine  is  eoiMeaUy  oheMni.  A  BMadI 
er  so  eariiev  would  have  aiade  it  the  .aamTemary  of  a  bloody  Vumaii^  Sep* 
temher*  when  the  French  massacre  one  soother.  A  day  or  two  later  would 
have  carried  it  into  a  London  November,  the  gloomy  month*  in  which  it  ia 
said  by  a  pleasant  author,  that  Englishmen  hang  and  drown  themselves,  in 
truth,  this  work  has  a  tendency  to  alarm  us  with  Sjrmptoms  of  a  public  sui- 
oMe.  9owcwer,  there  is  one  oomfort  to  be  taken  even  fitna  the  gloomy  teie 
•«f  year.  Itlsaiettiagseafoii.  If  whatisbnNight%ojiiaBkeiianotgoad»it 
ia  not  ykely  to  keep  long.  Even  buildings  run  up.ia  hafte  with  uatep^patf^ 
aiortar  in  that  humid  weaUier,  if  they  are  iH-coatrited  tenenie^ts^  do  not 
threaten  long  to  encumber  the  earth.  The  author  tells  us  (and  I  believe  he 
is  the  very  first  author  that  ever  told  such  a  thing  to  his  readers)  ''that  the 
entire  fabric  of  his  specuUtions  might  be  overset  by  unfbresecn  vicissitudes;** 
and  what  is  far  more  eztraordinary,  *'that  even  the  wAofe  considentien 
WLVi^t  ht ^Mtied  whSUt  As  wet  writing  th—e  paging  Truly,  ia  my  poor  judg- 
ment, thia  eireumataaoe  foraMd  a  very  aabstantial  motive  Ibr  faia  not  pnfe- 
fishing  those  iU^toasidercd  considerations  at  ail.  He  ought  to  hafa  IbUowed 
die  good  advice  of  his  motto;  Que  f«re  eacpre  dans  une  telle  nuk2  Attendae 
le  JQ^ur.  He  ought  to  have  waited  till  he  had  got  a  little  more  day4i|rht  oa 
this  subject    Night  itself  is  hardly  darker  than  the  fogs  cf  that  time. 

Finding  the  last  week  in  October  so  particularly  referred  to,  and  not  per- 
ceiving any  particular  event  relative  to  the  war,  which  happened  on  any  of 
the  days  in  that  we^  I  thought  it  pos«iA>1e,  that  they  were  marked  by  some 
aatroloifical  superstition,  to  wluch  the  greatest  poUtkiana  haae  been  anhjeot. 
t  tbeiefikrehad  veaourae  to  my  Hidar'a  Ahaanaak.    Tbere.I  fouad  ladeeil 
aemethif^  that  characterised  the  woik»  and  that  gave  ditectioas  coDceraia|^ 
^e  sudden  political  sad  natural  variations,  and  ^r  eschewii]^  the  maladies 
that  are  most  prevalent  in  that  aguish  intermittent  season,  "the  last  week: 
of  October."    On  that  week  the  sagacious  astrologer,  Bider,  in  his  note  an 
the  t)drd  column  of  the  calendar  side,  teaches  us  to  expect  ^variadle  antf 
eM  weather;**  but  instead  of  enceuraging  us  to  trust  oundves  to  the  hase 
Md  aiet  aad  doahtiol  lights  ef  that  changeable  week,  on  the  saaveralsie 
part  ef  the  opposite  pag^  he  giyes  us  a  aahitary  eautkab  (iadeed  it  ts  Tvqr 
ossein  the  words  of  the  author'a  motto:)  "  •losid  <says  he)  Mi^r  s«<  /<aCe 
ef  ffifhfp  mid  in  fa^g^  weather^  fir  0  fiold  now  caught  jnqjf  last  the  wheie  wjfta 
ttrT*    This  ingenious  author^  who  disdiuned  the  pnidenqe  of  the  almanaclk: , 
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o«t  la  the  fvry  feg>  he  eom^nt  of,  and  hac  led  «•  to  a  fef]f  i 
MMUe  Alli»cr  ^^  ^^^  tin*.  Wfallit  tUi  iwUe  writAr,  hy  Oud  Ti^oqr  of  » 
ezeeHent  cMititatioii«  formed  Ibr  the  violent  ehanges  lie  prog^ottfeailti^ 
Bt^  shake  off  the  impocta&t  rheum  and  malignant  iiiineiua»  of  thia  dia^ 
fffeeabk  weak,  a  whole  pailJaaDent  may  go  on  fpittingaiid  fniveUiiig^  and 
lAeesing  and  eougUng,  duifng  a  whole  acHhm.  m  thia  ivam  Kstening  to 
variable,  hebdomadal  polltieiani,  who  nm  away  ftom  tiielr  opiaiotta  wkhput 
|iTiagiiaamofith*awarnliigi  and  fornot  littening  to  the  wiae  and  friendly 
admoDltiona  of  Dr.  Caidamis  Rider,  who  aeve^  apprehend!  he  may  ehaago 
Ms  opinions  hefom  hUT  pen  is  out  of  hia  hand,  bat  always  enables  ne  to  Iqr 
in,  at  lesat  a  yeer^s  stoek  of  oaeAil  information.*'     ' 

One  peculiar  trait  io  the  character  of  Mr.  B^il^e'a  contto* 
vet ual  tUeata  ia  thia,  to  puah  the  propoaition  of  hi9  «nUgooi9t 
in  estt^mos,  mid  with  what  aoeceat  the  reader  will  be  enahM 
Id  judge  by  the  following  example: 

*'Bat  if  there  are  yet  esiB  ting  any  people,  like  me,  old  fashioned  enough 

to  consider,  that  we  have  an  important  part  of  our  very  existence  beyond  our 

Junits,  and  who  therefore  stretch  their  thoughts  beyond  the  pomqerium  of 

Bogland,  fi>r  them  too  he  has  a  comfort,  which  will  remove  all  their  jealou* 

siea  and  alarms  about  the  extent  of  the  empire  of  regicide.    "  These  con- 

ptestg  evrttualbf  will  be  the  cause  of  her  destruction.**    So  that  they,  who  bate 

the  caoMe  of  usurpation,  and  dread  the  power  of  France  under  any  form,  are 

to  wi^  her  to  be  a  conqueror,  in  order  to  accelerate  her  ruin.   A  little  more 

conquest  would  be  still  better. — VTiXL  he  tell  us  what  dose  of  dominion  is  to 

be  the  qwmtum  sufficit  for  her  destruction,  for  she  seems  very  Voracious  of 

the  food  of  her  distemper?  To  be  sure  she  is  resdy  to  perish  with  repletion^ 

ahe  has  a  B«y&nda%  and  hardly  has  bolted  down'  one  state,  than  she  calls  for 

two  or  three  more.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  wit  in  all  this;  but  it  seems  to 

ne  (with  all  respect  to  the  author)  to  %e  carrying  the  joke  a  great  deal  too 

Ikr.    I  cannot  yet  thiiik,  that  the  armies  of  the  allies  were  of  this  way  of 

thxnldng;  and  that,  when  they  evacuated  all  tiieae  countries,  It  was  a  strata^ 

l^em  of  war  to  decoy  France  into  ruin;  or  that,  if  in  a  treaty  we  should  sor- 

s«nder  them  forever  into  tiie  handa  of  tb«  usurpation  (the  ease  the  author 

Aippoaes)  it  is  a  master-stroke  of  policy  to  effect  the  destruction  of  a  forml- 

^M>le  rival,  and  to  render  her  no  longer  an  object  of  jealou^  and  alarm. 

Tfaia,  I  assoK  the  author,  will  infinitely  fiicilitate  the  treaty.    The  usurpera 

vin  eatch  at  this  bait,  without  minding  the  hook,  which  this  crafty  angler 

lor  the  jaoobin  gudgeons  of  the  new  directory  baa  so  dexterously  placed 

ikiwlerit. 

Rveiy  symptom  of  the  ei^Mserbation  of  the  pubtie  malady  is  with  him  (at 
spitti  the  doctor  in  Moliefe)  a  happy  prognostic  of  reeovery.  Flanders  gone. 
3tejs/  «MKMJr.   Holland  subdved^charming!  Spain  beaten,  and  aU  the  hither 
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Gednaiiy  conquered.  Bravo!  Better  and  better  ttilll  But  they  will  tetM» 
^tbeirconqueats  onatieaty!  BeatofaUl  What  a  delightful  thing  itialo 
haveagayphyucianwho  tees  all  thuiga»aa  the  French  express  it,  couleur 
de  ro$e!  What  an  escape  we  have  had,  that  we  and  our  allies  were  not  the 
cenquerots!  By  these  eoMqnests,  prerious  to  her  otter  destructioD,  she  is 
"wholly  to  lose  that  preponderance,  which  she  held  in  the  scale  of  the  Bb- 
ropean  powers/'  Bless  me!  this  new  system  of  France*  after  changing  all 
otiier  Uws,  reverses  the  law  of  gravitation.  By  throwing  in  weight  aAer 
weight  her  scale  rises;  and  will,  by  and  by,  kick  the  beam.  Certainly  thm 
is  one  sense  in  which  she  loses  her  preponderance:  that  is»  she  isno  longer 
preponderant  against  the  countries  she  has  conquered.  They  are  part  of 
herself  But  1  beg  the  author  to  keep  his  eyes  facA  on  the  scales  for  a  mo- 
ment longer,  and  then  to  tell  me  in  downright  earnest,  whether  he  sees  hi- 
therto any  signs  of  her  losing  preponderance  by  an  augmentation  of  weight 
and  power.  Has  she  lost  her  prep<mderance  over  Spain,  by  her  influence  in 
Spain?  Are  there  any  signs,  that  the  conquest  of  Savoy  and  Nice  begin  to 
letsen  her  preponderance  over  Switzeriand  and  the  Italian  states;  or,  that  dv 
canton  of  Berne,  Genoa,  an4  Tuscany,  for  example,  have  tsken  anna  againat 
her,  or,  that  Sardinia  is  more  adverse  than  ever  to  a  treacherous  pacification? 
Did  the  king  of  Prussia,  when  he  delivered  into  her  safe  custody  his  terri- 
tories on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  manifest  any  tokens  of  his  opinion  of  her 
loss  of  preponderance?  Laok  on  Sweden  and  on  Denmark:  is  her  preponde- 
iranee  less  visible  there? 

It  is  true,  that  in  a  course  of  ages  empires  have  fallen,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  not  in  mine,  of  their  own  weight.  Sometimes  the^^have  been  un- 
questionably embarrassed  in  their  movements  by  the  dissociated  situation  of 
their  dominions.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  and  of  his 
successor.  It  might  he  so  of  others.  But  so  compact  a  body  of  empire— 
so  fitted  in  all  the  parts  for  mutual  support;— with  a  frontier  by  nature  and 
art  so  impenetrable;-^with  such  fa#lity  of  breaking  out  with  irresistible 
fijice,  from  every  quarter,  was  never  seen  in  such  an  extent  of  territory  frona 
the  beginning  of  time,  as  in  that  empire,  which  the  jaoobins  possessed  in 
October,  1795,  and  which  Bousy  d' Angiois,  in  his  report,  settled  as  the  law 
for  Europe,  \nd  the  dominion  assigned  by  nature  ibr  the  republic  of  regicide. 
3ut  this  empire  is  to  be  her  ruin,  and  to  take  away  all  alarm  and  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  England,  and  to  destroy  her  preponderance  over  the  misecaUe 
remains  of  Europe. 

These  are  choice  speculations,  with  which  the  author  amuses  hhnael^ 
and  tries  to  dii^ert  us,  in  the  blackest  hours  of  the  dismay,  defeat,  and  cahu 
mity  of  all  civilized  nations.  They  have  but  one  fault,  that  they  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  common  sense  and  common  feeling  of  mankind.  If  I  had  bat 
one  hour  to  live,  I  would  employ  it  in  decrying  this  wretched  system,  end 
die  with  my  pen  in  my  hand  to  mark  out  the  dreadful  consequences  of  re- 
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oemnif  an  ftTrangenneiit  of  empin  dictated  by  ihe  deapotisip  of  regicide  to 
Ay  own  cottBtry,  and  to  the  lawful  aovereigiu  of  theChriatian  wotid. 

His  opponent  had,  it  seems,  grounded  a  part  of  his  hypothe- 
sis on  the  probability  that  the  early  actors  in  the  French  revoLur 
tf  on,  having  obtained  power,  would  bo  more  clement  in  its  ex- 
ercise than  they  had  been  in  their  struggles  to  obtain  it.  To  this 
"  point  Mr.  Burke  thus  bends  the  whole  force  of  his  terrible  in* 
▼ectivcs. — 

The  October  polidcian  ii  so  full  of  charity  and  good  nature,  that  he  sup- 
poses, that  these  very  robbers  and  murderers  themseires  are  in  a  course  of 
amelioration;  on  what  g^und  I  cannot  conceive,  except  on  the  long  practice 
•f  every  crime,  and  by  complete  success.  He  is  an  Origenist^  and  believes 
IB  the  conversion  of  the  devil  AH  that  runs  in  the  place  of  blood  in  fais 
veins,  is  nothing  but  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He  is  its  soft  as  a  curd, 
Hioi^,  as  «  politician,  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
lie  'supposes  (to  use  his  own  expression)  **that  the  salutary  truths  which  he 
inculcates,  are  making  their  way  into  their  bosoms/'  Their  bosom  is  a 
rock  of  granite,  on  which  falsehood  has  long  since  built  her  strong  hold. 
Poor  truth  has  had  a  hard  work  of  it  with  her  little  pickaxe.  Nothing  but 
gunpowder  ngB  do. 

As  aproo^  however,  of  the  progress  of  this  sap  of  truth,  he  g^ves  us  a 
eonfessioD  they  had  made  not  long  before  he  wrote.  **  Their  fraternity**  (as 
was  latdy  stated  by  themselves  in  a  solemn  report)  "has  been  the  brother* 
hood  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  they  have  organized  nothing  but  bankruptcy 
and  ftmine."  A  very  honest  confession  truly;  and  much  in  the  spirit  of  their 
oracle^  Bousseau.  Tet,  what  is  still  more  marvellous  than  the  confession. 
Ibis  is  the  very  fraternity  to  which  our  author  gives  us  such  an  oblig^g  invi- 
tation to  accede.  There  is,  indeed,  a  vacancy  in  the  fraternal  corps;  a  bro- 
^er  and  a  partner  is  wanted.  If  we  please,  we  may  fill  up  the  place  of  the 
butchered  Abel;  and  whilst  we  wait  the  destiny  of  the  departed  brother, 
we  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  partnership,  by  entering  without  delay 
into  a  shop  of  ready  made  bankruptcy  and  famine.  These  are  the  douceura^ 
by  which  we  are  invited  to  regicide,  fraternity  and  friendship.  But  still  our 
author  cQSfliiders  the  confession  as  a  proof,  that  "  truth  is  making  its  way  into 
their  bosoms.'*  No!  it  is  not  making  its  way  into  their  bosoms.  It  has  forced 
its  way  into  their  mouths!  The  evil  spirit,  by  which  they  are  possessed, 
tfaou^  essentially  a  liar,  is  forced,  by  the  tortures  of  conscience,  to  confess 
the  truth;  to  confess  enough  for  their  condemnation,  but  not  for  their  amend- 
JBent  Shakspeare  very  aptly,  expresses  this  kind  of  confession,  devoid  of 
.ffcpeataBce,  from  the  mouth  of  an  usurper,  a  murdeier,  and  a  regicide-^ 

—— ^  We  SK  onrielTM  eomseUed, 
*  Etcb  to  the  teeth  and  IbcmiA  of  eu  fraht, 
^'TogbslaevUcBec*' 
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Wbeove  to  tMr«neiite0itf  Whj^  Hm  authix  .irnfeti»  Uiat«i  their  ■«»• 
detouB  iliiiicotionaryyiriem  tfwir  own  Qvn  tt«  ttot  mr  for  an  bowi  ooir 
bM  their  power  a  greater  sUbiiity.  True.  They  are  conTinoed  of  it,  a»d  ac« 
eorditi^jr  tbe  wretehet  h&T«  done  til  they  can  to  preaerve  their  lives  and  to 
teeote  thdr  power;  hut  M>t  one  atep  have  they  taken  to  anead  the  one,  or  ta 
make  a  more  JttBtuae  of  the  other.  Thdr  wicked  policy  haa  obliged  theaa  to 
miyfce  a  pauae  in  the  only  naaaaorea  in  which  their  treachery  and  cmel^  had 
operated  as  a  kind  of  savage  juatioey  that  ia,  the  massacre  of  the  acooropBces 
of  their  crimes.  They  have  ceased  to  shed  tiie  inhoman  blood  of  their  leUow 
murderers;  but  when  they  take  any  of  thoae  persona  who  contend  for  their 
lawful  j^oremneiitt  their  tvopeMy,  and  tkHr  religion^  notwithstandiBg  the 
^wthi  which  tikis  author  aays  is  making  ita  way  imo  their  bosoms^  itbaa  aai 
taught  them  the  least  tincture  of  mercy.  Thbwo  pbioly  see  by  their  msa- 
aacre  at  Quiberon«  where  they  put  to  death*  with  every  species  of  contumely^ 
and  wttiKMit  any  exception,  evaty  priaonar  of  war,  ^rtw  did  not  escape  out 
of  their  hands.  To  liare  had  property,  to  ktse  batnrobbed  of  it»  and  to  en- 
deavour to  regain  it  theae  are  Crimea  itramiaaiMr,  to  wlwch  evety  man,  who 
regards  his  property  or  his  liie,  in  cvefy  couBftfy,  ought  wdl  to  lock  in  att 
connexion  with  thoaCf  with  whom,,  to  have  had  property  waa  an  offenoe,  to 
endeavour  to  keep  It,  a  second  offence,  to  attempt  to  regain  it,  a  crime,  that 
puta  theolfimder  out  of  aU  the  lawaof  peaceor  war.  You  cannot  aee  one  of 
those  wretches  without  an  alarm  for  your  life  aa  well  aa  your  aooda.  Thqr 
are  like  the  worst  of  the  French  and  Itafiaa  banditti,  who^  vHkenever  they 
robbed,  were  sure  to  murder. 

Are  thcj  not  the  very  same  ruffiana,  thieves,  aaaassina,  aad  regicidea,  that 
they  were  from  the  beginning?  Have  they  diversified  the  scene  by  the  Jeaat 
Tariety,  or  produced  the  face  of  a  single  new  villany.  Tmdet  htnrum  ^iMft- 
dUmanm  formarum,  Oh!  but  I  shall  be  anawered,  it  ia  now  quite  another 
thing:— They  are  all  changed:— You  have  not  seen  them  in  their  aute  dresses: 
«^This  makes  an  amaaing  difference: — ^The  new  habit  of  the  directoiy  is  ao 
charmingly  fancied,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  fall  in  love  with  so  well 
dressed  a  coD8titution<— The  cafimne  of  the  sansculotte  constitution  of  1793 
was  absolutely  insufferable.  The  committee  for  foreign  affaire  were  such 
slovens,  and  stunk  so  abomihably;  that  no  Miucmdin  ambassador  of  the 
amallest'degree  of  delicacy  of  nervea  could  come  within  ten  yards  of  them*— 
but  now  they  are  so  powdered  and  perfumed  and  ribanded  and  aaahed  and 
plumed,  that,  thou|^  th^  are  grown  infinitely  more  insoUnt  in  their  fine 
clothes,  even  than  they  were  in  their  rags  (and  that  waa  enough)  as  they 
now  appear^  there  is  something  in  it  more  grand  and  noble,  something  royre 
auiuble  to  an  awful  Roman  senate,  receiving  tbe  homage  of  dependant  te- 
trarchs.  Like  that  senate  <  their  perpetual  model  for  conduct  towards  other 
nations)  they  assume  the  name  of  kings,  in  order  to  bestow  nmte  dignity  on  the 
*  auite  and  retinue  of  the  sovereign  republic  by  the  nominal  rank  of  their 
i^KVtt^Uiha^emuimtrummiiamrirutietresu.    JUlQiliia  vefj^fin^un- 
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dtiibttdljn  «nd  ambMaadon^  whoie  handt  are  aUnoai  out  for  want  of  em- 
fh>yn«it»  VHiylong  to  hkr^  their  part  in  tbia  auguatcerenioiiy  of  the  repub^ 
lie  OM  and  iBdiriaible.  But,  with  doe  deference  to  the  new  di|doinatic  taate^ 
me  old  people  muat  retain  aome  aqjuvoi^toed  predilection  for  the  faahiona  of 
•or  youth.  I«n«fraidyott  will  find  me,  my  Jord,  again  falling  into  any  uaual 
fMuly,  in  valuing  royaelf  on  the  eminent  men  whose  aociety  I  once  ei^yed. 
Iremember  hi  e  oonversation  1  oooe  had  with  my  ever  dear  friend  Garnck, 
Who  wni  the  %int  of  aetorai  becauae  he  Vraa  the  moat  acute  obaerver  of  ni^ 
tare  I  ever  knew;  I  aaked  him,  how  it  happened  tlyit  whenever  a  aenate  ap- 
peared on  the  atoge,  the  audience  aeeroed  alwaya  diapoaed  to  laughter?  He 
oaid  the  reaaon  was  plain;  the  audience  waa  w«]l  acquainted  with  the  facea 
uf  moat  of  the  aeiktora.  They  ki^w,  that  they  were  no  other  than  candle- 
anuflera,  retolntionary  acene^hiftera,  Kcond  and  third  mob,  promptera, 
derica,  ezecutioDera,  yiho  atand  with  their  axe  on  their  abouldera  by  the 
wheel,  grimiertf  ih  the  pantoihiOM,  muirderera  hi  tragediea,  who  make  ugly 
llcca  imder  black  wi|;B«  in  ahortt  the  Teiy  acum  and  refoae  of  the  theatre; 
and  it  waa  of  coUrte,  that  the  contiiMt  of  the  ▼ileneaa  of  the  actora  with  4he 
podip  eC  thdr  hahita  naturally  excited  ideaa  of  contempt  and  ri^tieule. 

We  wish  to  remark  and  to  illustrate,  by  ao  example,  one 
firoperty  in  the  present  volumei  eminently  distinguishable  in  all 
the  other  writings  of  this  aathor,  and  that  iS)  the  prophetic  cha* 
meter  of  fais  works.  The  author  proceeds,  if  we  may  so  express 
-ourselves,  on  the  ground  of  analogy  and  what  mankind  have 
formerly  done,  as  att^csted  by  his  own  observations  or  history, 
he  apprehends  in  a  case  presenting  the  same  broad  features 
of  resemblaiiee,  attended  with  the  same  temptations  and  op* 
portonities,  they  will  again  do.  Thua  Mr.  Burke,  long  before 
those  melancholy  events  happened,  did  not  hesitate  to  predict, 
and  with  considerable  confidence,  the  d^ath  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  France.  He  lived  to  see  that  awful  prophecy  accom- 
plished. He  knew  the  disposition  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to 
throw  off  the  restraints  of  authority.  He  knew  that  where  the 
snagktmte  cooperated  with  this  popular  impulse,  instead  of  at- 
tempdng  to  restrain  it,  they  themselves  would  not  interpose  this 
talQUry  check,  and  that  under  the  guise  of  a  benefit,  he  was 
only  preparing  the  axe  for  his  own  martyrdom.  In  like  manner 
we  now  find  him  predicting  the  downfall  of  the  Spanish  empire; 
and  it  is  matter  of  philosophical  curiosity  to  find  where  this  prin* 
ciple  of  analogy)  formerly  so  power&l,  assists  and  where  it  4»- 
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It  is  full  as  •ingular,  m  aoy  of  tbe  other  singolirities  in  thui  wofk,  tint 
the  remarker,  taSkmg  to  much,  as  he  does,  of  cessions  and  compemationSy 
liaases  by  Spain  in  his  general  settlement,  as  if  there  were  no  such  ooontrf 
on  the  gbbe:  as  if  there'were  no  Spain  in  Eorope,  no  Spain  in  America.  But 
Ibis  great  matter  of  political  deliberation  cannot  be  put  out  of  our  thoQ|^Kts 
by  his  silence.  She  hag  iumtshed  compensations;--4iot  to  you,  but  to  Fralio& 
The  regicide  republicy  and  the  still  nominally  subsisting  monarchy  of  8pain» 
«t«  unite^f  and  are  united  upon  aftrinciple  of  jealousy,  if  not  of  bitter  en- 
mity to  Great  Britain.  l*he  noble  vriter  has  here  another  maUer  fi>r  medi- 
tation. -  It  ii  not  from  Dunkirk,  to  Hamburgh  that  the  ports  are  in  the  hahds 
of  France:  they  are  in  the  hands  of  France  from  Hamburi^h  to  Gibraltar. 
How  long  the  new  dominion  will  laat,  I  cannot  tell;  but  Itoanee  tlie  rqpublie 
bas  conquered  Spain,  and  the  ruling  party  in  that  court  acts  by  her  orders 
and  exists  by  her  power. 

The  noble  writer,  in  his  rUfVB  into  futurity,  has  feigotten  to  look  bade 
to  the  past  If  he  chooses.it,  he  may  recoBect*  that  on  the  prospect  qf 
tbe  death  of  Philip  the  Foftirth,  and  still  more  on  the  event,  all  Europe 
was  moved  to  iU  IbundatioM.  In  the  treaties  of  partition,  that  first  were 
entered  into,  and  in  the  war  thst  afterwards  blazed  out,  to  prevent -those 
crowns*from  being  actually  or  virtually  united  in  the  house  of  Bourben,  the 
predominam^  of  France  in  Spain,  and  above  all,  in  the  Spanish  Indies,  waa 
the  great  object  of  all  diese  movements  in  the  cabinet  and  an  the  field.  The 
grami  alliance  was  fonned  upon  that  apprehension^— On  that  spprehension 
the  mighty  war  was  continued  during  such  a  number  of  years,  as  tbe  dege^ 
nerate  and  puBiiianimous  impatience  of  our  dwindled  race  can  hardly  bear 
to  have  reckoned:^*  war,  equal  within  a  few  years  in  duration,  and  not  per- 
haps inferior  in  bloodshed,  to  any  of  those  great  contests  ibr  entire,  which 
in  history  make  the  most  awful  matter  of  recorded  i 


Adc     _  _ 

Omnk  cum  beOi  trepido  ooneuM  tmuiltii 


Horrida  contremoere  sub  aids  «theret  aura. 
In  dubiom  Aik  sub  utnrum  regna  eadcndom 
Oouubiu  nomaiiM  eaet  temq;  niariq;-- 


When  this  war  was  ended  (I  cannot  stay  now  to  examine  how)  the  object 
of  the  war  was  the  object  of  tbe  treaty.  When  it  was  found  impracticable, 
or  less  desirable  than  before,  wholly  to  exclude  a  braiA^  of  the  Bourbon  race 
tram  that  immense  succession,  tbe  point  of  Utrecht  was  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chiefs to  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  greater  i^n  the  lesser  branch.  His 
lordship  is  a  great  member  of  the  diplomatic  body;  he  has  of  course  all  the 
fundamental  treaties,  which  make  the  public  statute  law  of  Europe,  by  heart; 
and  indeed  no  active  meml^r  of  parliament  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  their 
general  tenor  and  leading  provisions.  In  the  treaty,  which  closed  that  war, 
and  of  which  it  is  a  fundamental  part,  because  relating  to  the  whc^  policy 
of  the  compact,  it  was  agreed,  that  Spain  should  not  give  aaj  thing  from 
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lier  territory  in  the  West  Indies  to  France  Tius  article,  appArently  onerous 
to  Spaioy  w«B  in  truth  hif^ly  beneficial  But»  oh,  the  blindnesa  of  the  great- 
est atatesman  to  the  infinite  and  unlooked-for  combinations  of  things^  which 
lie  hid  in  the  dark  prolific  womb  of  Aiturity!  The  great  trunk  of  Bourbon  is 
cat  down;  the  wiliiered  branch  is  worked  up  into  the  construction  of  a  French 
xegicide  repubiic.  Here  we  have  formed  a  new,  unlocked  for,  monstrous, 
beteoogeaeoos  alliance;  a  double-natured  monster;  republic  above  and  mo- 
narchy below.  There  is  no  centaur  of  fiction,  no  poetic  satyr,  of  the  woods; 
nothing  short  of  the  hieroglyphic  monsters  of  iCgypt,  dog  in  head  and  man 
in  body,  that  can  give  an  idea  of  it  None  of  these  things  can  subsist  in  na- 
tuie  (so  at  least  it  is  thought;)  but  the  moral  world  admits  monsters  wtiich 
the  pliysical  rejects. 

In  this  metamorphosis,  the  first  thing  done  by  Spain,  in  the  Iwaey-moon  of 
her  new  servitude,  is  with  all  the  hardihood  of  pusillanimity,  utterly  to  defy 
the  moat  iolemn  tieaties  with  Great  Britain,  aiKi  the  guarantee  of  Bun^. 
She  has  yielded  the  largest  and  fiiirest  part  of  one  of  the  largest  and  ftirest 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  perhaps  on  the  globe,  to  the  usurped  powers  of 
France.  8he  completes  the  title  of  those  powers  to  the  whole  of  that  im- 
portant central  island  of  Hispaniola.  She  has  solemnly  surrendered  to  the 
regicides  and  butchers  of  the  Bourbon  family,  what  that  court  never  ven- 
tured, peihaps  never  wished,  to  bestow  on  the  patriarchal  stock  of  her  own 
august  house. 

The  noUe  negotiator  takes  no  notice  of  this  portentous  junction,  and 
this  audacious  surrender.  The  effect  is  no  less  than  the  total  subversion  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  West  Indie%  i^  indeed  every  where  else.  This 
arrangement,  considered  in  itself,  but  much  more  as  it  indicates  «  complete 
union  of  France  with  Spain,  is  truly  alarming.  Does  he  feel  nothing  of  the 
change  this  makes  in  that  part  of  his  description  of  the  state  of  France^ 
where  he  supposes  her  not  able  to  face  one  of  our  detached  squadrons?  Does 
he  fi»l  nothing  for  the  condition  of  Portugal  under  this  new  coalition?  Is  it 
&r  this  state  of  things  he  recommends  our  junction  in  that  common  alliance 
as  a  remedy!  It  is  surely  already  monstrous  enough.  We  see  every  standing 
principle  of  policy,  every  old  governing  opinion  of  nations,  completely  gone; 
and  with  it  the  foundation  of  all  their  establishments.  Can  Spain  keep  her- 
self internally  where  slie  is,  with  this  connexion?  Does  he  dream,  that  Spain, 
unchristian,  or  even  uncathoGc,  can  exist  as  a  monarchy?  This  author  indul- 
j[es  himself  in  speculations  of  the  division  of  the  French  republic.  I  only 
«ey,  that  with  much  greater  reason  he  might  speculate  on  the  icpubliciuiisni 
and  subdivision  of  Spain. 

It  is  not  peace  with  France  which  secures  that  feeble  government;  it  is 
that  peace  Which,  if  it  shall  continue,  decisively  ruins  Spain.  Such  a  peace 
is  not  the  peace  which  the  remnant  of  Christianity  celebrates  at  this  holy  sea- 
flon.  In  it  there  is  no  glory  to  God  on  high,  and  not  the  least  tincture  of 
^ood  Witt  to  msn.    What  things  we  hSiVe  hved  to  see!  The  kmg  of  Spain  in 
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a  group  of  Moort,  Jews>  ind  TenegadoeSy  and  the  clergy  Used  to  paylbr 
his  oonversionf  The  catholic  king  in  the  strict  emhraces  of  the  most  m- 
Christian  republic!  I  hope  we  shall  never  see  hu  apostolic  majesty,  his  fiiidi. 
fol  majesty,  sand  the  king,  defender  of  the  fiuth,  added  to  that  uDhallowed 
and  impious  fraternity. 

The  noble  author  has  glimpses  of  the  oensequenoes  of  peace  as  well  asl 
He  fbels  for  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  prinoipal  rtsources  ef 
our  commerce  and  our  naval  power,  if  piratigal  France  shidl  be  estafafishedy 
as  he  knows  she  must  be,  in  the  West  Indies,  if  we  sue  for  peace  on  suek 
terms  as  they  may  condescend  to  grant  us.  He  feels,  that  their  very  eolo* 
nial  system  ibr  ibt  interior  is  not  compatible  with  the  existence  of  our  co- 
lonies. 1  tell  him,  and  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able  todemonstratet  thai,  being 
wliat  she  is,  if  she  possesses  a  rock  there  we  cannot  be  safe.  Has  this  author 
had  in  his  view  the  transactions  between  the  regicide  republic  and  the  yd 
nominally  subsisting  monarchy  of  Spain} 

1  bring  this  matter  under  your  lordship's  consideration,  that  you  may 
have  a  more  complete  view  than  this  author  chooses  to  give,  of  the  true 
France  you  have  to  deal  with,  as  to  its  nature,  and  as  to  its  force  and  Hs  dis- 
position. Mark  it,  my  lord,  France,  in  giving  her  law  to  Spain,  stipulated 
for  none  of  her  indemnities  in  Europe,  no  enlargement  whatever  of  her  fron- 
tier. Whilst  we  are  looking  for  indemnities  from  France,  betraying  our  own 
safety  in  a  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  Europe,  France  secures  hers  by 
tfie  most  important  acquisition  of  territory  ever  made  in  the  West  bdies, 
since  their  first  settlepient.  She  appears  (it  is  only  in  appearance)  to  giy« 
op  the  fhmtier  of  Spain,  and  she  is  compensated,  not  in  appesMncSk  but  in 
TC^ity,  by  a  territory,  that  makes  a  dreadful  fhmtier  to  the  colonies  of  Orest 
ilritain. 

It  is  sufficiently  alarming,  that  she  is  to  have  the  possession  of  this  great 
island.  But  all  the  Spanish  colonies  virtually  are  hers.  Is  there  so  puny  a 
whipster  in  the  petty  form  of  the  school  of  politics,  who  can  be  at  a  loss  fbr 
the  fate  of  the  British  colonies,  when  he  combines  the  F^endi  and  Spaniah 
consolidation  with  the  known  critical  and  dubious  dispositfons  of  the  tJnitel. 
dtates  of  America,  aa  they  are  at  present,  but  idiich,  when  a  peace  is  *nadt» 
when  the  basis  of  a  regicide  ascendency  in  Spain  is  laid,  will  no  longer  be 
so  good  as  dubious  and  eritical?  But  I  go  a  great  deal  further,  and  on  much 
consideration  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  West  Ia<!tiea,  and  ef 
the  genius  of  this  new  republic,  as  it  has  operated,  and  is  likely  to  operate 
tstt  then,  I  say,  that  if  a  single  rods  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  the  bands  of  thift 
trantattantic  Morocco,  we  have  not  an  hour's  safety  there. 

France,  let  it  be  noted,  was  at  this  time  nominally  a  repub^ 
He;  she  had  declared  war  against  crowned  heads,  and^from  the 
z^\  wUh  which  Spain  cooperaiedi  and  from  the  imbecile  cha- 
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raoter  of  her  monarch,  Mr.  Burke  predicted  the  diftsolution  of 
that  monarchy  and  the  nomuud  re))ubiicanism  of  Spain,  under 
the  auspices  of  France.  The  principle  was  right,  and  the  evil 
which  he  apprehended  did  happen,  though  not  in  the  precise 
shape  in  which  it  was  then  presented  to  .his  eyes  by  the  sup- 
IKMed  coQthiuity  of  the  existing  state  of  feicts.  The  ancient  go* 
▼emment  of  Spain  was  destroyed,  and  it  did  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  not  indeed  in  the  shape  of  a  republic,  but  of  a 
monarchy.  Mr.  Burke  could  not  at  that  umehaTe  foreseen  that 
France  herself  was  to  undergo  such  an  entire  reyolution,  and 
hence  he  limited  his  apprehensions  tp.the  case  of  a  republic* 
Neither  indeed  could  Mr.  Burke^are  foreseen,  for  here  analogy 
again  deserted  him,  the  loyalty  of  the.  Spaniards,,  which  prompted 
tfaemeo  a  resistance  so  hermc  and  sodespevates  He  could  nothayt 
foreseen  the  existence  of  so  inscrutable  «  phenomenon,  m  that 
tbepeople  of  Spain  should  have  been  more  anxious  to  live  un« 
der  the. government  of  their  sovereign,  than  their  sovereign  was 
to  reign  over  them.  Hence  all  the  subsequent  resistance  of  this 
nation  was  a  case  not  provided  for.  by  this  anaic^y,  and  did  not 
enter  into  the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Burke,.  It  is  a  curious  his* 
torical  fact,  that  the  very  evil  apprehended  by  Mr.  B.  and  fore* 
uM  thiiteen  years  beforehand,  should  have  happened^-^hat  fth» 
very  circumstance  which  he  bdlieved  was  to  combine  and  coo* 
soUdate  the  dominion  of  France  upon  tlie  continent,  should  do 
more  to  dissolve  it  than  confederated  Europe.  Who,  in  like 
manner,,  could  have  foreseen  that  every  such  confederacy  raised . 
against  her, :  umformly  ended  in  the  confirmation  of  that  power. 
Shakspeare's  remark  was  more. philosophical  than, poeUc<^ 
^there's  a  divinity  that  shapes ou^  ends,  rough  hew  them.ho.w 
we  wai.** 

Not  as  politicians,  but  as  members  of  the  literary  com* 
monwealth,  do  we.  lament  the  splendid  fascinations  of  fancy 
with  which  this  author  has  illuminated  his  pages.  They  hav* 
oast  a  character  of  romance  over  plain  and  practical  truth,  and 
Lave  thereby  contributed  to  promote  the  incredulity  of  his  rea* 
4ers,  He  is  the  first  author  that  we  ever  knew  who  dealt  in 
vincnaryfaci.  Where  he  labours  with  all.kua  zeid  tt>iCOiurinos» 
lie  pours  forth  such  »  rsdundancy  of.foncyi  wo  S9e  atwufsiiioiw* 
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dulottSy  and  conibund  poetry  itfid  pri^hecy  together.  The  Utfrt 
wtf  bearing  of  this  quality  has  been  likewise  peniicioiis*  it  Ihhi 
fMsed  up  a  phalanx  of  pestilent  imitators,  who  have  dealt  in 
extrayagant  metaphor  and  hyperbole,  and  impaired,  1^  so  doingt 
the  energy  of  language.  Their  eemposHions  are  mere  pieces 
of  glittering  imbecility,  that  fill  to  pieces  as  they  are  imfoUedb 
To  correct  this  grpwing  vice,  we  wi^- to  state  with  more  predn 
eioB  aad  to  illustrate  by  example,  what  the  diatingmehhig  pr»« 
perty  of  Burke's  metaphors  really  are.  In  order  to  de  this»  we 
win  quote  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  a  popular  orator,  where 
the  subject  is  exhausted  by  the  metaphor.  Curraa  s^s,  "  Gir-. 
ing,  in  the  so  much  censured  words  of  this  paper,  ^  UniirerssI 
emancipation!'*  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law^  whieh 
iMikes  liberty  commen$urate  with,  and  iMeparabie  fron,  tiie 
Britiih  soil— which  pvoclmms,  even  to  the  stranger  and  tlie.a«M 
joumer,  the^-"  moment  he  sets  hie  foot  upon  British  earth,  that 
tlie  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the 
jgenius  of  universal  emandpation.  No  matter  in  what  language 
his  doom  may  have  been  pronouqcecb  no  matter  what  com* 
plexion  incompattble  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun 
may  have  burnt  upon  him;  no  matter  in  wliat  disastrous  battle  hhb 
liberty  may  have  been  eleven  down;  no  matter  with  what  solem* 
nhies  ho  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery;  the 
first  itement  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altsr  and 
the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own 
.  majesty;  his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  thai 
burst  from  around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regeoei!Med» 
and  diseothraUed,  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  em«nfil«' 
pedon."  Splendid  pon^p  o£  phraseidogy;.  hut  who  thinks  now  of 
the  blessings  of  the  English  constitution?  None-— they  arc  lost 
in  our  admiration  of  the  metaphor.  Contrast  this  with  the  fol- 
lowhig  meuphor  from  Burke.*^ 

Old  religioui  factions  are  volcanoes  burnt  out;  ofi  the  lava  and  ashes  anA 
squalid  scorix  of  old  eruptions  grow  the  peacefhl  olive,  the  cheering  vine^ 
and  the  sutfUiiiing  com.  *Such  was  the  first,  s^eh  tht  second  condition  of 
ITssavitts.  But  when  anew  6re  bursts  out,  a  tee  of  desektioB  comes.  001 
uotrtobeBMlifiediaagss.  Thoefote,  when  men  oome  hetos  us,  aad  rise 
upUkaaa  exhaletifni  frooi  the  grouadi  they  ^ome  in  a  goestionabk  sbafiv 
and  we  must  estordte  them,  and  try  whether  their  intents  be  wi<;kcdr  or  cha- 
riubk;  whether  they  hriag  sirs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell. 
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Here  the  mind  parses  and  we  feel  an  involotitary  aurprise, 
that  a  subject  so  opaque  should  be  revealed  in  a  flash,  and  we 
are  dazzled  into  conviction.  This  is  the  distinction  which  wet 
wish  to  enforce.  In  this  ire  are  told,  but  with  how  much  justice 
we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  that  all  governinents  have  a  right  t6 
inlqwre,  (a  right  which  the  same  metaphor  founds  on  the  princi^ 
pie  of  self-preaervation)  into  the  charaaer  and  conduct  of  anjr 
set  of  Chiisaans  whose  tenets  are  essentially  novel.  In  the  same 
compendiiMis  metaphor  we  are  likewise  told,  that  governmente 
have  DO  right  to  interfere  with  old  religious  tenets,  because  thci* 
mischief  is  now  exhausted,  and  the  state  is  enriched  bj  their 
indulgence. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  those  entertain  but 

aireiy  imperfect  conception  of  the  genius  of  Edmund  Burke, 

who  contemplate  him  in  no  other  point  of  View  than  his  power 

of  adorning  dark  and  tnyateriouS  moral  truths  .by  the  splendouf 

of  his  illustrations:  this  is  mere]7  secondary  and  subordinate; 

When  Ids  passions  are  chiefly  engaged  and  strongly  excited,  he 

deals  in  such  dialect;  but  at  other  times  he  handles  the  subject 

like  a  plain  and  practical  man,  and  is  then  as  remarkable  for  the 

nervous  simplicity  of  his  language,  as  he  is  at  other  seasons  for 

metaphorie  exuberance.    In  an  unfinished  tract  left  behind  him 

on  the  popery  laws  as  they  affect,  of  rather  as  they  did  affc^ct 

the  kingdoto  of  Ireland,  he  furnishes  a  memorable  instance  of 

umplicjty  in  writing.     He  had  in  a  previous  chapter  grouped 

together  the  various  laws  against  popery,  passed  by  parliament, 

as  they  affected  Ireland  and  the  property  of  Irish  Roman  catho* 

lies.    After  detailing  at  length  the  intolerable  hardships  and  ty- 

ranny  oi  those  statutes,  and  showing  first  that  the  right  of  primo** 

geniture  was  abolished;  second,  that  no  Roman  catholic  could 

make  a  testamentacy  disposition  of  his  property;  third,  that  the 

right  of  settlement  was  abolished;  fourth,  that  all  the  children^ 

by  becoming  protestants,  may  compel  their  father,  being  a  ca<^ 

tholic,  by  application  to  the  court  of  chai^<ary,  to  afford  tbQiiQt 

an  immediate  and  independent  maintenance;  by  whifih  all  tb# 

property,  real  and  personal,  of  tfaia  persecuited  sect,  was  placet 

at  the  disposal  of  the  lord  chanc^llor^-after  having  tthowft  Idl 

tliii  tftd  mucb  mote,  he  tfius  reasons  on  the  subject:*-* 
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.  Inthefoi«goinjboofcwecon«i<fercdtlieBeUv»inawiyriifiplep6^^ 
Ti©«^,  and  in  a  yery  general  one;  merely  as' a  system  of  hafdship  imposed  «• 
the  bpdy  of  tbe,commanitys  and  from  thence  and  from  some  other  ai^umeiits 
Inferred  tbe.general  injustice  of  such  a  procedure. .  la  tWs  we  shall  he  obli- 
ged to  be  more  minut^;  and  the  matter  will  become  more  complex  as  we 
undertake  to  demdnstrfte  the  mischievous  and  impolitic  consequienceSy  whtcii 
the  particular  mpde  of  this  oppressiTe  system,  and  the  instruments' whith  it 
employs,  operating  as  we  said  on  this  extcfntire  object,  produces  on  the  ns»- 
tional  prosperity,  qvmtp  and  aecuil^. 

'  The.  stock  of  materials,  by  which  any  aation  ia  lendered  IhiurirtAig  ani 
prosperous*  axe  its  industry,  its  knowledge  or  skill,  its  morals, -its  :execi|- 
tion  of  justice,  its  courage,  and  the  national  union  in  directing  thi^  pow- 
ers to  one  point,  and  making  them  all  center  in  the  public  benefit.  Other 
than  these  I  do  not  know,  and  scarcely  can  conceive  any  means  by  which  a 
community  niay  flourish. 

If  we  show  that  these  penal  laws  of  Ireland  destroy  nbt  one  only,  but 
dveiy  one  of  these  materials  of  public  prosperity,  itwiH  not  ht  dSfficolt  t6 
peroeive  that  jGfeat  Britain,  whilst  th^y  aubast,  newr  ckn  draw  from  that  . 
country  all  the  advantages  to  which  the  bouaty.qf  nature  has  enticed  it 

To  begin  with  the  first  great  instrument  of  fiational  happiness,  strength 
and  industry,  I  must  observe  that  although  these  penal  laws  do  indeed  inflict 
many  hardships  on  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  them,  yet  their  chief,  their 
most  extensive,  and  most  certain  operation  is  upon  property.  Those  civil 
toitstitutions  whioh  promote  industry,  are  such  as  facilitate  ih6  acquisition, 
•eeure  the  holding,  enable  the  fixing,  and  iufler  tlie  alienation  of  property. 
Efeiy  Uw  which  obstrocto  in  any  part  of  this  distribtttkm  it,  in  piopar- 
tion  to  the  force  and  ext^t  of  the  ohatniction»  a  discouragement  to  industty. 
For  a  law  against  property  is  a  law  against  bdustry,  the  latter  havmg  idwa^ 
the  former,  and  nothing  else,  for  its  object.  Now,  as  to  the  acquisition  of 
landed  propert^r,  which  is  the  foundation  and  support  of  all  the  other  kinds, 
the  laws  have  disabled  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  ac- 
^  quiring  any  estate  of  inheritance  fi>r  life  or  years,  or  any  charge  whatsoever 
on  which  two-thirds  of  the  improved  yearly  value  is  not  reserved  for  thirty 
,3iears. 

^  This  oonfinement  of  landed  property  to  otte  s^t  qf  hands^  and  preventing 
its  free  ci^ulation  through  the  community,  is  a  most  leading  article  of  ill 
policy;  because  it  is  one  of  the  rtost  capital  di8co^ragements  to  all  that  in- 
dustry which  may  be  employed  on  the  lasting  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  is 
toy  way  conversant  about  land.  A  tenure  of  thirty  years  is  evidently  no 
tetiiwe  ttpcm  which  to  build,  to  pknt,  to  raise  enclosuKs,  to  change  the  na^ 
tore  of  the  gnftmd,  to  make  ai^  new  experiment  which  might  irapiovc  agri- 
n^tfm^  .or  to  do  a^y^th^  more  than  iriiat  may  answer  the  ii^edlatc  and 
momcDt^^calla  4>f  r^t  to  the  laodOordt  «b4  leave  mfm»u»€€  to  the  tenant 
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I  his  ftmily.  Tlie  desire  of  aoqaisition  is  always  s  pssaion  of  iopg  viewst 
i  a  in«9  to  mooNiitary  possession,  and  yoa  at  once  cut  o^  that  laudsp 
ble  aTsrioe  which,  erery  wise  state  has  cherished  as  one  of  the  iSrst  prind* 
pies  of  its-greatnessp  Allow  a  man  but  a  temporary  possession;  lay  it  down 
as  a  naxjm,  that  he  nerer  can  have  any  other,  and  you  immediately  and  in« 
laliiUy  tun  him  to  temporary  enjoyments;  and  these  enjoymsBts  are  never 
the  pleasvfies  of  labour  and  free  indostiyy-  and  ^i^iose  quality  is  to  &mish 
the  pment  hodrs»  and  squsadte  all  upon  prospect  and  futurity;  they  are»  oa 
the  contrary,  those  of  a  thooghtless,  loitering,  and  dissipated  life.  The  peo- 
pie  must  be  iocvitably  disposed  to  such  pernicious  habits,  merely  from  the 
short  dnratioit  of  their  tenure  which  the  law  has  allowed.  But  it  is  not  enough 
that  industry  ia  checked  by  the  confinement  of  its  views;  it  is  further  discou- 
raged by  the  Iknitation  of  its  own  direct  object,  profit  This  is  a  regulation 
cactremely  w«»thy  of  our  attention,  as  it  is  not  a  consequential,  but  a  direct 
diseoungement  to  melioration;  as  directly  as  if  the  law  had  said  in  express 
tcfims,  *' Thoii  shalt  not  improve.**  t 

But  we  have  an  additional  argument  to  demonstrate  th^  ill  policy  of  de^ 
Hying  the  occupiers  of  land  any  solid  property  in  it  Ireland  is  a  country 
whoUy  mqtlanted.  The  iarms  have  neither  dwelling-houses,  nor  good  offices; 
nor  are  the  lands  almost  any  where  provided  with  fences  and  communica- 
i;ions;  in  a  word,  in  a  veiy  unimproved  state.  The  land  owner  there,  never 
takes  upon  him,  as  it  is  usual  in  this  kingdom,  to  supply  all  these  conve- 
siences,  and  to  set  down  his  tenant  in  what  may  be  called  a  completely  fur- 
nished farm.  If  the  tenant  will  not  do  it,  it  is  never  done.  This  circumstance 
shows  how  miserably  and  peculiarly  impolitic  it  has  been  in  Ireland  to  tie 
down  the  body  of  the  tenantry  to  short  and  unprofitable  tenures.  A  finished 
and  furnished  house  will  be  taken  for  any  term,  however  short:  if  the  repair 
lies  on  the  owner,  Uie  shorter  the  better.  But  no  one  will  take  pne  not  only 
unfiimished  but  half  built,  but  upon  a  term  which,  on  calculation,  will  an- 
swer with  profit  all  his  charges.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  Romans  es- 
tablished their  £mphftevM9  or  Fee-fann.  .  For  though  they  extended  Ihe 
ordinary  term  of  their  location  only  to  nine  years;  yet  they  encouraged  a 
inore  permanent  letting  to  farm,  with  the  condition  of  improvement  as  well 
as  of  annual  payment  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  where  the  land  had  lain 
rough  and  neglected;  and  therefore*inveated  this  species  of  engrafted  hold- 
ing in  the  biter  timetf  when  property  came  to  be  worse  distributed  by  fidling 
into  a  few  hands.  This  denial  of  landed  property  to  the  gross  of  the  people 
has  this  further  evil  effect  in  prev^ting  .the  improvement  of  hind;  that  it 
prevents  any  of  the  property  acquired  in  trade  to  be  regorged  as  it  were  upon 
the  land.  They  must  have  observed  very  little,  who  have  not  remarked  the 
bold  and  liberal  spirit  of  improvement,  which  persgns  bred  to  trade  have 
ofUa  exerted  on  their  land  purchases;  that  they  usually  come  to  them  with 
a  BBore  abundant  command  of  ready  money  than  most  landed  meji  possess; 
4ad  tbst  they  have  in  general «  much  better  idea,  by  long  habits  of  calcula- 
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live  dealings,  of  tbe  propriely  of  eigpendiiv  fli  ovderte  acquue. 
•ttchmwi  often  btiog  their  ipiril  of  oomiiMree  into  tkeir  <■»!»■  with  tlHi% 
«Dd  mke  BMBofiK^tHrea  take  e  leol  where  th&ncn  lawfed  gentiy  Im^  p«w 
fcapi  no  e^Mtal,  pmimpB  no  inelinetian,  ami  moat  freqwody  net  suflkkot 
fcaowledge  la  eieetanj  things  of  tbe  kinL  Bjr  thaae  maana  wh«t  heanlifU 
end  uieiul  qpirtv  h«fe  there  not  been  BDade  aboat  tmdii^  and  SUMO 
iovna.  and  how  hai  agricnteue  h»d  reaaon  to  bleaa  that  hapyy  aliienpa  wiMi 
eonpnerce}  and  how  miaenible  nii|at  that  mtion  bc^  whoae  fteae  «f  poli^ 
haa  diajoinad  the  knding  and  the  tndiQif  infeertata. 

It  has  been  commonly  thought  that  Mr*  Burke  was  deeply 
connected  with  the  politics  of  Mr.  Pitt;  that  he  W9»  in  fact  the 
eooiidential  adviser  of  those  uieaaures  of  the  aduiiniatnuion  of 
that  gentleman  which  led  to  such  disastrous  resalts.  The  fol- 
lowing eittract  from  a  letter  of  his  to  his  correspondent^  solieit-* 
ing  his  assistance  in  tM  affair  of  what  is  commonly  denominated 
the  Catholic  emancipation^  will  explain  the  nature  of  this  con- 
nexion: 

9EAa  sia. 

In  the  reduced  state  of  body,  and  in  the  dejected  state  of  mind,  in  which 
I  find  myself  at  thia  vety  advanced  period  of  my  life,  it  is  a  great  consola- 
tion to  me  to  know,  that  a  cause,  I  ever  have  had  so  very  near  my  heart,  ia 
taken  up  by  a  man  of  your*  activity  and  talents. 

It  is  very  true  that  your  late  fiiend,  my  ever  dear  and  honoured  son,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  solicitous  about  the  final  event  of  a  business,  which  he 
also  had  pursued  for  a  long  time  with  infinite  seal,  and  no  small  degree  of 
sucoess.  It  was  not  above  half  an  hour  before  he  left  me  forever,  that  he 
spoke  with  considerable  earnestness  on  thb  very  subject.  If  I  had  needed 
any  incentives  to  do  my  best  for  fireeing  the  body  of  my  country  from  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labour,  this  alone  would  certainly  call  forth  all 
my  endeavours. 

The  person  who  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Ireland  about  the  time 
of  tluit  afflicting  event,  had  been  all  along  of  my  sentiments  and  your*B  upoa 
this  subject;  and  far  from  needing  to  be  stimulated  by  me,  that  incomparable 
person,  and  those  in  whom  he  strictly  confided,  even  went  before  me  in  their 
resolution  to  pursue  the  great  end  of  government,  the  satisfaction  and  con- 
cord of  the  people,  with  whose  welfare  they  were  charged.  I  cannot  bear  to 
tbink  on  the  causes  by  which  this  great  plan  of  policy,  so  manifestly  benefi- 
cial to  both  kingdoms,  has  been  defeated. 

Your  mistake  witK  regard  to  me  lies  in  Supposing  that  I  did  not,  when 
his  removal  was  in  agitation,  strongly  and  personally  represent  to  scf^eral  of 
his  iDa|t8ty*s  ministers,  to  whom  I  oedd  have  the  roost  xeady  access^  the 
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true  sUte  of  IireUnd;  «nd  the  miicluer*.,  which  sooner  or  Uter  muft  niae^ 
horn  aqbjectmg  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  capricious  and  interested  do- 
fldnation  ojf  an  exceeding  small  faction  and  its  dependencies. 

That  representation  was  made  the  last  thne,  or  rtry  nearly  the  last  time^ 
that  I  hare  ef«r  bad  tHe  honour  of  seeing  those  ininSsters.  I  am  so  far  lh>m 
r  nay  e*o4lt  witfi  them  (» thk,  or  any  other  piiblie  matters,  that  1  hai# 
L  to  b0  oartain^  if  it  wetw  known  that  any  person  m  oflloe  in  Inhad^ 
ftMK  tho  highest  to  the  lowest,  wete  infioenoed  by  my  opinions  ami  di^osid 
to  act  i^on  tbeni,  such  an  one  would  be  instantly  turned  out  of  his  employ* 
iqeat.  You  have  formed,  to  my  person  a  fiattering,  yet  in  truth  a  very  eno« 
neous  opimon  of  my  power  with  those  who  direct  the  public  measures.  I  ne- 
ver have  been  directly  or  indirectly  consulted  about  any  thing  that  is  done. 
The  judgment  of  the  eminent  and  able  persons,  who  conduct  public  aflairs, 
is  undoubtedly  superior  to  mine:  but  selffMrtialily  induces  almost  evei^  fnail 
to  dei»r  something  to  his  own.  Kothing  is  more  noCorioiis,  tiian  that  I  lutf« 
the  mislbiCnne  of  thinking  that  no  one  ci^ital  measma  rdative  to  poUtiosI 
SRai^;eaenft8,  and  still  less  that  a  new  military  plan  for  the  defence  of  either 
kingdom,  in  thia  arduous  war,  has  been  taken  upon  any  other  principle,  tha^ 
such  as  must  conduct  us  to  inevitable  ruin. 

In  the  state  of  my  mind,  so  discordant  with  the  tone  of  ministers,  and 
still  more  discordant  with  the  tone  of  opposition,  you  may  judge  what  degree 
of  weight  I  am  likely  to  have  with  either  of  the  patties,  who  divide  this 
kingdom;  c«en  though  I  were  endoved  with  strength  of  body,  or  were  po»> 
semed  ef  asy  aetive  sHuation  in  the  government,  which  nugbt  give  succe«f 
to  my  endcaivoufa:  hot  the  fact  is»  since  the  di^  of  my  unspeakable  calamity, 
exerpt  in  thaattentions  of  a  very  few  old  and  compassionate  fiiends,  I  am 
totally  out  ix  all  social  intercourse.  My  health  has  gone  down  very  rapidly; 
and  1  have  beeiS%rought  hither  with  very  faint  hopes  of  life,  and  enfeebled 
to  such  a  degree,  as  those,  who  had  known  roe  some  time  ago,  could  scarcely 
thmk  credible.  Since  I  came  hither  my  sufierings  have  been  greatly  aggra- 
^rted,  and  my  little  strength  atill  further  reduced;  so  that,  though  I  am  told 
the  aymptoms  of  my  dimsder  begin  to  earry  a  more  favourable  aspect,  I  past 
tbo  Bat  iaiger  part  of  the  twenty^bur  hours,  indeed  almost  the  whole,  either 
in  my  bed,  or  lying  upon  the  couch,  from  which  I  dictate  this.  Had  you 
been  apprised  of  this  circumstance,  you  could  not  have  expected  anything, 
ss  yoQ  seem  to  do,  from  my  active  exertions.  I  could  do  nothing,  if  I  was 
Aifl  stronger,  not  even  *'  SX  mmu  adforet  Hector.'* 

How  venerable  does  this  patriot  now  appear — broken  down 
^J  ^S^*  iofirmiliea,  public  disappointments^  and  by  a  private  and 
irreparable  GafaiiDUy;  ^xtentled  on  a  couch  through  debility,  and 
too  exhaustod  to  wield  a  pf  n  in  the  service  of  his  country;  still 
aasiottsiy  engi^ged  in  the  w^lf;ir9'Or  Ireland,  and  dictating  his 
thoughts  to  an  amanuensis! 
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Objections  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Burke  as  the  author  o^ 
Junius  principally  on  the  ground  of  dissimilarity  of  style.  Those 
critics  would  do  well  to  specify  to .  what  particular  style  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  they  refer,  before  they  so  authoritatively  draw  such 
a  conclusion.  Scarce  any  author  was  capable  of  varying  his  style 
so  completely  as  Edmund  Burke.  Ifis  thoughts  on  the  cause* 
of  the  present  discontents  bear  ne%resemblance  in  charactec 
whatsoerer  to  his  reflecdons  on  the  French  revolution;  the/ 
both  essentially  differ  from  his  other  wridngs,  and  his  treatise 
oh  the  sublime  and  beautiful  differs  from  all  the  rest.  It  would 
be  critically  just  to  say»  that  the  internal  evidence  that  Burke 
was  not  the  author  of  Junius'  letters  consbted,  not  in  the  style^ 
but  in  the  sentiments.  In  all  his  writings  and  in  all  his  speechee 
he  goes  beyond  his  subject  matter  invariably,  and  lets  himself 
loose  in  a  range  of  inquiry  and  research  so  wide,  that  we  los^ 
the  point  of  his  setting  out.  This  Junius  never  does:  he  hugs 
his  subject,  and  is  as  sedulous  to  avoid  such  extraneous  matter^ 
as  Burke  is  to  indulge. 

•  While  on  the  subject  of  the  varying  character  of  Mr.  Burke's 
writings,  we  will  mention  that  we  think  his  style  may  be  compre* 
hended  in  three  grand  divisions,  thus,  the  plain«-4he  ornamented 
-—and  the  exuberant    When  he  appears  in  the  first  light,  there  " 
is  a  spirit,  a  point  and  vigour  exempt  from  his  usu^lfdiff^sive- 
ness  and  collateral  argument,  pressing  direct  upoujthe  subject  in 
debate.   It  is  eloquent;  but  it  is  that  eloquence  which  none  per- 
ceives, although  it  is  felt  in  every  stage  of  his  argument,  for  it 
carries  conviction  to  the  mind.    We  have  been  so  long  inured, 
to  Uie  contemplation  of  eloquence  as  something  enurely  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject,  that  we  are  prone  to  overtoil  those  sc- 
verer  graces  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  a  survey  of 
the  argument.     While  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  perfectly  sa.- 
tisfied  that  the  writer  has  proved  his  point  in  the  most  luminous 
manner,  we  deny  him  eloquence,  because  he  has  not  led  ouv 
attention  astray  from  the  main  p<»nt,  by  tawdry  and  irrelewant 
figures  and  tropes,  and  in  so  doing,  weakened  the  strengtii  of 
his  argument.    We  are  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  for  many  to 
agree  with  us  in  this  point,  who  are'  ready  to  maintain  that  elo- 
quence consists  in  impairing  the  force  of  argument,  and  in  hos- 
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tility  to  all  legitimate  logic.  They  must  have  not  only  the  prin* 
ciples  stated  in  such  term«  that  every  one  yields  a  ready  assent; 
but  all  this  must  be  accompatiied  by  a  frolic  of  fancy; — she  must 
play  the  part  of  Penelope,  and  unravel  the  web  c^  argument  again. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Burke,  by  following  this  route 
so  often  as  he  did,  proved  a  mart3rr  to  his  metaphors,  and  gained 
our  admiration  while  he  laboured  for  conviction.-  As  a  specimen 
of  lus  truest  eloquence,  we  will  cite  the  following  passage  front 
the  volume  now  before  us.  The  speech  is  in  opposition  to  a 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to  legalize  marriages  among  infants. 

The  qaestion  is  not  now,  whether  the  law  ought  to  acknowled|pe  and  pro- 
tect siicb  a  state  of  life  as  minority;  nor  whetlier  the  cOntinaance,  which  is 
£xed  for  that  state,  be  not  improperly  prolonged  in  the  law  of  England. 
Keither  of  these  in  general  are  questioned.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
aatriinooy  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  general  rule,  and  whether  the  minors  of 
both  sexes,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  ought  to  have  a  capacity 
of  eontncting  the  matrimonial,  whilst  they  have  not  the  capaci^  of  con- 
traeting  any  otlher  engagement.  Now  it  appears  to  me  very  clear,  that  they 
oagbt  not.  It  is  a  g^at  mistake  to  think,  that  mere  animal  propagation  is 
ibt  sole  end  of  matrimony.  Matrimony  is  instituted  not  only  for  the  propa- 
gation of  men,  but  for  their  nutrition,  their  education,  their  establishments 
Mid  for  the  answering  of  all  the  purposes  of  a  rational  and  moral  being;  and 
ft  is  not  the  duty  of  the  community  to  conttder  alone  of  how  many,  but  hoi»^ 
useful  citizens  it  shall  be  composed. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  men  are  well  qualified  for  propagation,  lo^g  bo" 
love  they  are  sufficiently  qualified  even  by  bodily  strength,  much  less  by 
mental  prudence,  and  by  acquired  skill  in  trades  and  professions,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  family.    Therefore*  to  enable  and  authorize  any  man  to  ' 
■Dtinduoe  citizens  into  the  commonwealth  before  a  rational  security  can  be 
given  that  he  may  provide  for  them,  and  educate  them  as  cifizens  oa^t  to 
be  provided  for  and  educated,  is  totally  incongruous  with  the  whole  order  of 
society,    yiwy,  it  is  fundamentally  unjust;  for  a  man  that  breeds  a  family 
without  competent  means  of  maintenance,  incumbers  other  men  with  his 
chiMien,  snd  disables  them  so  hr  from  mamUuning  their  own.  The  impro- 
vident marriage  of  one  man  becomes  a  tax  upon  the  orderly  and  regular 
BttRiage  of  all  the  rest    Therefore  those  laws  are  wisely  constituted,  that 
give  a  man  the  use  of  all  his  faculties  at  one  time;  that  they  may  be  ttiujtu:' 
sly  svibservSent,  aiding  and  assisting  to  each  other:  that  the  time  of  his  com- 
pietiDg  his  bodily  strength,  the  time  of  mental  discretion,  the  time  of  his 
having  learned  his  tzadcy  and  the  time  at  which  he  has  the  disposition  of  his 
fortune^  should  be  fikewise  the  time  in  whicl)  he-is  permiUed  to  iatrotivce 
roi..  ix.  '   y  n         • 
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,  eitiseos  in^  the  sUite,  and  to  charg?  th«  ooipmuutf  witli  their  maintenaao^. 
To  give  a  man  a  family  during  his  apprenticeabtpy  whilst  hit  Teiy  laboiut  bie- 
longs  to  another;  to  g}^t  him  a  fiunily  wheo  you  do  not  give  him  a  fintme 
to  maintain  it;  to  give  him  a  fkmily  before  he  can  contract  any  one  of  thoae 
engagements,  without  which  no  butinets  can  be  carried  on,  weald  beto  bi»> 
den  the  slnte  with  families  withoat  any  secnrily' t>r  UMir  maJntrmnaOT 
WhMpawiitstheaiielvea  maivy  their  ohiHieii*  ^bf^hnvnm  in  sonie  eqi^ 
gflcmfty  to  pfewt  the  ill  coaaminenqea.  Toa  haive  Oiii  r>BVil;y  jateiveQiiA 
tOBMmU,  the  state  takes  its  aecuri^  in  the  knoirledge  of  human  iMtine.  Fur 
nmta  oKfim^rily  consider  Httie  the  passion  of  their  children,  and  thor  preseqt 
gratiicaftkm-  Don't  fear  the  power  of  a  father;  it  is  kind  to  passion  to  girt 
irtime  to  cool.  But  their  censures  sometimes  make  me  smile;  sometimes^ 
hK  I  ifn-^wry  iofim,  make  me  angry;  §^€  6ifess  Mjfte  jQctm,mav0ia. 

This  ps^rt  of  Mr.  Burke's  character  has  not  been  sufficientlf 
cixplained)  nor  does  it  come  within  the  Ipgitimate  proTince  of 
a,  ^eTiew.  We  tnisty  however,  that  the  d^j  U.  not  iar  distaqtf 
i9r|gMS»  Mr-  9urke  himself  will  be  ciied  a».  a  qaodfil  ot  this.  ghUftg 
flttiple,  and  unadocned  eloqiumi:^* 

In  tha  few  specimens  of  epistolary  iirtereowrse  girfii'  in  tke 
present  volume,  the  character  of  Edmund  Burke  appears  in  a 
light  peculiarly  resplendent.     He  had  ititeresteJ  himself  much 
in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  slavery  of  Ireland,  andalways 
without  access.    Aftei^wards  the  Irish  obtained  by  r^siortiog  tu^. 
arms  what  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  justice  of  pai^MaoMttt. . 
At  that  crisis  lord  North*  who  had  been  befim  the  st^adlaat  op- 
poser  of  the  Irish  claims,  stood  forward  the  moat  zealous  cham* 
pion  in  their  defence.    Burke  observing  that  the  question  would 
be  carried  without  his  interference,  said  nothing,  fearing,  if  he 
said  an^  thing,  as  he  had  heretofore  been  so  zealous  an  advocate, 
he  should  mar  the  unanimity  now  so  happily  prevalent.    This 
Silence  was.  condemned  by  the  friends  of  Ireland,  ^  construed  . 
into  a.  dereliction  of  the  ciiiuse.    The  reader  will^]|hserve,  in  the. 
'<  following  quotation,  the  delicacy  of  reproacb.  which^  byr  an  eniL- 
meration  of  his  former  services,  he  modestly  throws  out  on  those 
who,  by  gaining  the  ends  he  had  struggled  after,  had  recently 
become  bis  enemies.    The  loftiness  of  the  conclusion  is  pecu- 
liarly remarkable,  in  which  he  shows  that  he  thought  it  degra* 
ding  to  hi^  character  tp  speak  warmly  in  favour  of  a  cause»  with 
a.cenaiiit|coleiico^«Urimt  qo  oppoditUw* 
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I%r«BiB  hopes,  tlyitirve  riaight  oliliiiD  g^tuUy^  ind  bj  jwrtt^  ^Huitto 
Mglit  icttempt  at  odioe  and  in  tli«  ^f/fMble  without  aoceeMi  that  one  eaiitet»i0i& 
iMiMld  lead  to  another;  and  that  tl»  peofsle  of  Enfbind*  diaoofertoifi  by  a 
j^togressiTe  etperienoe,  thdt  hom  of  the  ooneeaafona,  aetmdly  nade,  wmh 
IbUowed  by  the  consequenoea  they  hti  dredded,  thefa*  ftan^  from  wiMt  tiiey 
^«Cre  yet  to  yield,  voaM  oonaid^rably  diminiah.  But  dttt  to  irhidi  I  kttaefaod 
Ittyafelf  tte  moat iiartietlally,  inBiAfit  the pHHa^le  of  n  freb tnde in m 
tfife|ioKi*f  thtiibiaUhda,  aiibaikdedUijti^ceiaiidbODellbialiotlieiifcoli^ 
lattpHodpoOytttthia,  thiiiefttoftheaifpftfliefjibwer.  Aim!  thla  I  lahouiod 
to  the  utmoit  or  itay  ihigftt,  ^spon  gcnend  pHribii^ea,- iiftaatiaMd  byall  lllK 
6MmDeh»ii  detail  i^ith  Which  my  littlo  int(tlirle4  hi  life  irefc  ablo  to  fiinush 
ttfr.  f  Ott^ht  tb  fbrget  sudi  tanfliAjt  thingit  al  thoiiNft»  With  idl  eonoetning^mf- 
06%  ihd]K»alB1yIAiiKMh«iielbr|«>ttetf  themitftheioNiadvoeateoffloot- 
lind  hid  hot,  in  a  t^  flittering  manner,  felted  them  in  my  munoty  ta  k 
Ml  bodle  irt  thii  ^Mion.  lie  told  me  that  faiy  ii^meiita>  aweh  aa  they  wet^ 
iidftaileMM,  at  the  §«riod  t  anode  t»,  chants  thil  opinkm  with  wMch  hb 
ltlS'toMhiti$theh(ms«*tfon^yMit)reBi^  Iaiii(a«re,thct|  atthiatmie;at 
Ibiac  twenty  ittor6  told  me  the  a«A«thirf|t.  leeriaiMAyooghtnottataketfaev 
atyle  of  compliiiieAt  ida  teaUmony  to  filets  neither  doL  Ait  all  thia  shoWed 
aaiBcienUy,  not  what  they  thought  of  my  abiiity,  but  what  they  saw  of  my 
zeal.  I  could  say  more  in  proo^  of  the  eflfbcts  of  that  ^eal,  and  of  the  un* 
eeaain^^  indnstfy  iTith  which  1  then  acted,  both  hi  my  endeoroura  whioh  w^e 
4(te(ent,  and  tfibae  Hiat  werenot  so  visibte.  Let  it  be  remeiiiberedf  that  I 
ikovod  tfaoae  dispo£tioo4,  while  the  parliament  of  England  waa  in  a  capa- 
dli^  Id  deltboral^,  and  in  a  aituation  to  refuse;  when  there  was  soaethmg  to 
ba  risked  hen,  by  being  anspected  of  a  partiality  to  IreUnd;  when  there  was 
on  honourable  danger  attending  the  profession  of  inendsliip  to  you,  wlii^ 
baig^enedita  reliah,  and  made  it  worthy  of  a  reception  hr  manly  mindisr.  ^ot 
aa  lor  the  Awkward  and  nauseous  parade  of  debate  wi^ut  oppositiM,  ttie 
tbBtaf  dsFise  of  tridUi^ottt  necessity,  and  fisguhAig  it  ht  iho  habit  of  choice 
6ffe  riiallOW  stratagetfk  of  defending,  by  argument,  what  all  the  world  must 
pttetil%  m  yiehM  to  Ibtt^^these  are  a  »ort  of  acu  of  friendship,  whichi 
iii  aoiiy  tiuit  any  of  my  countryman  should  re«iuire  of  thrir  real  friend^- 
They  aso  thioga  not  |v«y  ttmtei  and  if  they  are  looked  upon  as  te^ts  of  friend* 
ifaip>  I  deaiio  for  one  that  I  may  be  considered  aa  an  enemy. 

tin  obtforvfl^dcrM  on  the  poKrical  deportment  of  lord  Nort4r 
are  no  le8»  ttrnttrkftble:-— 

I  eonfeaa  that  I  could  not  bear  to  fiioe  my  constituents  at  the  next  general 
if  I  had  beea  a  rival  to  lord  North  in  the  glory  of  having  refused 
small  insignificant  concessions,  in  favour  of  Ireland,  to  the  arguments 
anppUcaitiona  of  English  members  of  parliament;  and  in  the  very  next 
OB  the  demand  of  40,000  Irish  baronets,  of  having  made  a  speech 
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of  two  boon  long  to  prore  that  my  former  conduct  «km  founded  upon  no  one. 
rigfatprinciple,  either  of  policy*  justice,  or  coikunerce.  I  never  heard  &  more 
eUborate*  more  able,  more  convinctng,  «nd  more,  shameful  q>eech.  The  de- 
bater obtained  credit;  but  the  statesman  was  disgraced  forever.  Amends 
were  made  for  having  refused  small,  but  timely  concessions,  by  an  unlimited 
and  untimely  sunender,  not  only  of  every  ont  of  the  objects  of  former  re- 
smints,  but  viitnally  of  the  whole  legislative  power  itself  which  had  made 
tiiem.  Feritisnotneoessary  to  inform  you  that  the  unfoitunaljeparliameiit 
of  this  kingdom  did  not  daie  to  qualify  the  very  liberty  ahe  gave  of  trading 
with  her  swn  plaatatums,  by  applying,  of  her  9wn  anthonty,  any  one  of  the 
oommecciai  legulataons  to  tlie  new  traffic  of  Ireland,  which  Void  us  here  no- 
der  the  aevetal  4M:t8  of  navigation.  We  were  obliged  to  refer  thcmito  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  as  conditions;  just  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  we  weie 
bestowinga  privilege  of  the  same  sort  on  France  ad  Spain,  or  any  other  in- 
dependent power,  and,  indeed,  with  more  studied  cautiott  than  we  should 
liaveused,  not  to  shock  the  principle  of  their  mdepcndenoe.  Bow  the  minis- 
ter reconciled  the  refusal  to  reason,  and  the  survender  to  arms,  raiwd  in  de- 
fiance of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  his  master,  I  know  not;  it  has  ffto- 
bably  been  settled  in  some  way  or  other  between  themselves. 

A  singular  misfortune  has  befallen  this  resplendent  aathoiw- 
his  pen  was  too  eloquent  to  convince.  Mankind  hfid  been  so  long 
inured  to  the  iddulgence  of  idle  apprehensions,  that  the  pen  of 
Edmund  Burke,  when  so  rhetorically  emplc^ed,  was  incapable  of 
producing  that  conviction  which  subsequent  fietcts  have  produced. 
He  was  regarded,  it  is  true,  as  a  model  of  beautiful  declamation; 
but  it  was  thought  to  be  declamation  merely.  The  warmth  of 
his  expressions  were  considered  as  evidence  of  his  insincerity* 
nor  was  it  until  time  had  put  the  seal  of  in&Uibility  on  the  cause 
of  his  fears,  that  they  were  believed  to  be  well  founded.  This 
ought  surely  to  operate  as  a  caution  to  those  polittcal  writerst 
who  are  so  prone  for  subordinate  and  petty  purposes,  needlesalf 
to  rousie  the  apprehensions  of  the  people.  When  the  monieiit 
arrives  when  ruin  is  in  prospect  tod  nothing  but  decisiTe  energy 
can  save  us,  we  are  found  to  be  both  incredulous  and  ipert  from 
having  been  so  repeatedly  awakened  by  false  alarms^ 
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Mr.  Oldscrool,  ' 

In  Mr.  D'Israeli*8  enterudning  and  instructive  volumC)  deno« 
minated  <<  The  Calamities  of  Authors,''  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing summary  notice  of  James  White. 

Another  ebild  of  literary  des{Mur  was  Jaaai  Whike»  who  appesn  to  have 
been  a  moa  of  geniiis  and  of  good  ftmily,  but  one  of  those  spivits  «1m>»  having 
resolved  to  Uve  on  the  Ubooss  of  an  author^  are  too  haughty  to  reeeive  ai^ 
other  aid  than  what  th^  expect  to  derive  from  their  ill^kted  pens.  White 
liad  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  vas  there  deem- 
ed a  scholar  of  briUiant  genius.  He  published  poems  and  several  romances, 
**  Adventures  of  J<^  of  Gaunt,"  of  Richard  Cour  de  Lion,**  with  numerous 
trsnalstions  fiom  Cioero  sad  the  speeches  of  Mirabeau;  but  his  '<  Letters  to 
JLofdCaaidea  on  the  SUte  of  IreUuid"  were  admired  ibr  their  vigour  and 
elqjsace.  During  the  winters  of  179r  and  1798,  some  persons  noticed  in  the 
pump  room  at  Bath  or  in  the  streets,  a  thin,  pale,  emaciated  man,  with  a  wild 
yet  penetrating  look.  No  one  knew  the  awful  strsnger;  but  his  habits  of  life 
were  discovered.  He  had  eaten  no  aiumal  food  for  months.  A-cold  potatoes 
Jxread,  and  water  weee  his  meal.  Unable  to  pay  his  lodgmg,  he  wss  known 
'  to  sleep  for  nights  beneath  a  hay-riek,  too  proud  tosskreliefi  yet  once  fail- 
ing sinkhy  Kature  drove  him^  in  wild  agony,  into  an  inn  at  Bath;  yet  his 
pride,  even  in  the  inn  to  which  his  wants  hsd  driven  him,  refused  to  seeqpC 
thesualeiianeeofimdtohim.  His  dersnged  condact  alarmed  the  mastres^ 
and  when  the  magistrate  placed  him  under  the  parish  officers,  his  only  sense 
was  the  indignity  he  had  incurred.  It  was  at  thii  moment  he  produced  the 
*  Letters  to  Lord  Camden."  A  subscription  wss  soon  raised.  ^I^ite  was  per- 
snsded  to  receive  it  as  a  loan.  On  no  other  terns  would  he  accept  it  The 
straggle  of  literary  glory,  of  honour,  of  pauperism,  did  notlsst  He  had  push- 
edHstore  to  the  verge  of  hnmsn  existenoe;  and  he  wss  found  desd  In  his 
bed  at  apuUic  house  nesr  Bath,  hi  Bfarch  1799. 

I  am  rather  locliAed  to  suspect  that  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  noTeir 
read  the  works  of  an  author  which  he  passes  over  in  so  summn^ 
tj  a  iwmier.  <«  He  published/'  says  hOi  '«  The  Adventures  of 
John  of  Gaunt  «id  of  Richnrd  Coeuip  de  Lion,"  and  this  is  all  the 
notice  whiohhe  has  deigned  to  take  of  these  romances.  When- 
ever Mr.  D'Israeli  has  been  acquainted  with  an  author^  he  en- 
ters  into  a  ciiticid  dissection  of  his  works. 

Nothing  appears  from  the  narraure  aboY<p  quoted  to  excite 
eiAuiial  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  Mr.  Whiter  further  thsn  the 
nehncholy  incidents  of  bis  life.  For  aoght  that  ai^eer%  thin 
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Buui  mighti  as  an  author,  have  been  passed  wichoHt  pitfi  al- 
though his  sufferings  as  a  man  might  hare -excited  the  sympar 
thy  of  his  fellow  beings.  I  wish,  howeyer,  to  make  your  readers 
aiore  inUmately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  this  singular  and 
original  writer.  The  romance  of  John  of  Gaunt  is  comprehended 
in  two  small  duodecimo  v'olumes.  The  design  of  the  writer  ap? 
yaara  t»  hare  been  to  connect  a  aeritea  of  knighyy  adipentoms,. 
«aHi0tinie8  aerions  and  sometimes  comic,  in  the  chwaitter  of 
episodes.  John  of  Gaunt  relates  to  a  kinsman,  who  ia  wounded 
in  a  tournament,  and  residing  in  his  castle,  the  adventures  of 
his  youth.  He  relates  that  he,  with  the  black  prince,  Owen 
Crlendower,  and  several  others,  sat  out  in  quest  of  adventures. 
Having  been  benighted  in  a  forest,  they  accept  of  the  iiisidio«is 
knspilality  ef  a  Jielghbesiring  cottage,  where  hf  means  of  n  so* 
porific  beverage,  they  are  despoiled  of  their  annst  taken  pri$M<« 
era,  and  brought  before  the  chief  of  the  band  of  robbers.  He  was 
a  character  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  who  had  retired  tor 
the  solitude  of  a  forest,  and  fonned  in  its^  recesses  a  singular 
fpfciea  of  commonwealth  amongst  his  confederatea.  His  cap* 
tlveilt  when  taken^  wefe  disanttsd,  and  compeltad  ta  devt(»  th* 
rjHiBindw  of  their  di^a  to  amntsenenis  mfy.  Thcte  were  jm-' 
•lo  and  danehig,  k>vs  and  wine,  while  liio  chief  of  this  taMf  hfh 
terfeved  only  to  dtversify  these  different  amusements,  to  give  tf 
greater  zest  to  their  ^oyments.  His  word  was  law;  but  it  was 
only  the  law  of  pleasure.  Each  of  these  characters  relates  to  his 
liew  eopfederates  his  own  history.  la  lliis  manner,  the  authoi; 
Iward^gibifuttf  imegaied  hukpng^isr  withr  dkei«kieaio(chai«eto» 
and  incident.  I  presuma  it  wllihe  liardlgr  nrsgeissniy  ««  add,  tlnK 
the  fevsenages  now  inttoditced  are  not  snfieredi  to  apend  their 
tima in  snehingkriDtu  ea«B« Th^ regain  thoiP lib«iqp$  bpeadk rp 
Ada  iinia  community;  and  the  blaels  priKe  leads  th#m  bnck  I& 
tile  low  ofi  chivalry  agtttti  Svcfe  is  the  general  pian  off  thi»fasdS> 
r  and  the  auceess  withi  whick  the  iuchep  has  flcs4 
his  lash,  andhia  perwer  ofi  portraying'  ehajiacl«r,ittiif 
be  known  by  a  fewextfaot»  *^  Sk  StephevMonttnonencyi?'  ngpg 
to  ^wm  anMO)  vawellmaly  aetentive  toitim  propriety  of  bU 
WMieablesv  Bvery  hwr  1ti^e«r  its:  peeper  plaee,  and  obieseedtlio 
tiiteteeediieipllBe.  Wmii^  he  qypimcliedMiMf  omIw  h» 
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sto^,  vui  Uk«  a  lioen  raj;  from  hia  saddle  bow^  wherawkh  h» 
VQuM  dual  hia  i^mour  vary  carafuUf ,  then,  aftar  w^>iAg  hia 
handa  iu  hi«  horse's'  mane,  he  woald  come  thunderiog>  vith  an 
importaat  air  over  the  drawbridge  and  uy  the  barUcaBt  tat 
he  alwsf  a  conceived  some  noise  rightly  lo  appertain  unu  true 
digmi^:*  The  chief  of  this  little  felonious  band  of  Baechamdi- 
ana  is  now  esplainii^  to  his  new  ciytiiveathe  chaiiaaerB  of  hto 
attb]ecca»  while  the  rest  of  the  coa»paay  are  dancbig>  <*  Tew  eaik 
hwl  observe  a  wall  proportionad  kughiwho^occasioaallf  sli^ 
liaa  foot  against  the  toor  until  the  calf  of  hia  leg  trul j  %ttiveva 
with  the  exertuuu  Now  that  is  called  being  nightj  atrooff 
damnablji  well  biiilt«  and  even  active  withalt.  Sic  Mj8raadiika» 
aacovinteth  hii^lf  a  marvelilooa  proper  man^  one  of  .whena  angr 
haireaa  might  be  fond.  Ton  observe  him  aver  and  aanii'  caatiiig: 
San  eye  downwards,  to  snitch  a  brief  f^servation  of  the  prapriiecjr 
e€  hia  membera." 

<«S«r  F^rclval^  ^'cantinuea  the  chief»'*  mhetlied  kwge  d»> 
mabMH  hut  never  having  been  known  bji  daeda  of  halghtl|r  vm»* 
four^  waa^ei^tr^niely  .tenacioua  of  the  honour  of  hi*  fomily.  Agn 
had  produced  a  gjentU  inclination  of  Ua  tody  ferwavdf  and  near 
hia  ante  emphjf  ment  waa  to  walkia  the  great  hidl  of  the  caatle^ 
with  one  hand  ia  his  besom  and  a  gracafnl  awing  of  his  handior 
garment,^  thereby  adding:  digDity  to  his  gait.    Ever  and  anMi<  te 
would  atnp  and  gene  wibh  a  lelaar«d7  sotiafoctiaBr  on.  the  annooif 
aiC  the  grim  hlUghta,  the  FcMvtUm  of  andmtday:* 

One  of  these  knights,  relating  his  Idatevy,  aay%  <<  Ii  wandere# 
hgr  the  cantle  m  the  light  of  the  moen,  and  heholduig  mfpeer^ 
laaM  benn^r.ait  the.  windo^f  paepaaedito  addresa  her  in  a  specefe- 
tiaa  mm  tmpreasiyei  andi  atthUaness  « High,  and  imaanedaJMer 
hannij/  I  js«diMied>  and  aa  I  proceeded  enwaidst  amhoaght 
nhw  gaaeionaly  nedded  an  aeaent;  to  eveay  wad.  In  the  nddat 
nf  thiaetthliine  and  impi««m«r  speech.ltenaid.attddbniy:  aemo*' 
nect  chw-hnad-dreaa  from  the  window^te  wUoh  aU my ^vewawerw 
addmaaed.  Shortly  afterwasda  the  gidveaneen  appeared.  <«Gomw 
alfiii^  wtb)Sae,t  high  and  unmalchable  btfaiilyr  excteiaad  hav 
Cwa^mfOaa  and.  fockad  her  np  in  her  piivaMi  apaBtmaUt/' 

«^  And  yondcff  atandalh  a  kni«ht»''  aeniiniuM  the  chief,;  <^wbo 
^fuci0  10  hO!ttm#ftfy*  In  hia  Minmee  o£  ihaft  pride  wUoh 
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b  aa  honest  ingredient  in  all  true  chivalry,  he  assiimeth  a  mar- 
TellouB  simplidty  of  deportment)  bestridiDg  hia  palfrey  with  hia 
legs  dangling  like  unto  those  of  a  baker,  wagging  his  head  in 
each  wise  that  we  fear  his  helmet  is  droping  off,  and  carrying  his 
lance  before  him  as  a  base-born  plebeian  carrieth  his  pitchfork." 

The  knights,  after  their  release  from  this  singular  confine- 
ment, achieve  an  adTonture  moch  to  their  aatis&ction.  They 
receive  their  mutud  congratulations  on  the  happy  reaak  with 
much  modesty,  and  notwithstanding  they  all  coyly  decline  their 
separate  share  in  the  celebrity  of  the  act,  they  all  agree  in  this 
point,  that  it  was  an  act  which  none  but  the  bravest  and  most  in- 
trepid knights  could^accomplish:  in  other  words,  they  all  agreed 
to  pruse  themselves  most  lustily,  by  declaring  tnat  the  act  re- 
quired such  wonderful  fortitude  to  accomplish.  The  character 
of  the  black  prince,  who  is  always  exempted  from  such  soil  in 
the  hands  of  the  author,  is  at  length  brought  forward  to  decide  the 
controversy.  Owen  Glendower  had  maintained  that  Julius  Ce- 
sar had  never  accomplished  a  deed  so  heroic.  ^  I  take  the  point 
now  in  discusaion  to  be,"  replied  the  prince,  <<  whether  Julius 
Cesar  or  Owen  Glendower  were  the  greatest  captains."  Here 
Owen  snorted,  and  not  daring  to  show  his  resentment  otherwisei 
pricked  his  palfrey  into  a  full  gallop.  ^*  For  my  own  part,*'  con- 
tinued the  prince,  "  I  shall  think  myself  amply  rewarded,  if  the 
fsir  lady  whom  we  have  relieved  from  such  vile  durance  crowns 
each  of  ua  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  if  site  deems  our  services 
worthy  of  being  so  rewarded." 

The  romance  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  comprehenda  a  small 
*diiodecimo  volume.'  The  adventures  are  supposed  to  have  hap-* 
pened  on  the  eacape  of  that  monarch  from  his  captivity  amoi^gst 
the  Saracens.    Amidst  a  variety  of  others,  he  undertakes  an  ad<- 
venture  at  the  request  of  a  disconsolate  parent,  to  relieve  a 
priacesa  who  waa  confined  by  a  ruthless  giant  in  an  almost  in- 
accesttbie  caatle.    He  is  so  fortunate  as  to  slay  the  caitiff,  after 
which  he  endeavours  to  emancipate  the.  captive,  when,  to  his 
astoniahment,  he  finds. she  was  violently  enamoured  with  her 
seducer.    She  upbraids  him  with  the  most  opprobrious  Ian. 
guage;  calls  him  a  murderer;  and  absolutely  refuses  to  return 
to  her  royal  parents.    Richard  finds  that  no  altnnwtive  is  left 
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bpt  Uie  exercise  of  force.  Haying  grasped  her  handS)  to  pre- 
vent furtl^er  (Ipjurf  br  she  had  already  furiously  assaulted,  hip[\ 
wjuth  Mr  nails,)  he  shoulders  his  baggage  li^e  a  pedlar,  and  ad- 
jiisu  ^erio  bis  pelfrey.  Being  mounted  before  himi  he  carries 
btr  off  in  triumph,  while  she  amuses  hersplf  by  sticking  pins 
b^ween  the  joints  of  his  armour.  This  lady  is  at  last  restored 
to  her  pitviPUf  Wh9im  abe  abuses  as  she  ^ad  formerly  done  the 
fspnpfTh* 

King  ^hnn)  ansists  another  knight  to  recover  h&s  mis^es^i 
ygffo  w^a  lUiken  and  confined  by  a  npto«ious  offender,  whom  b^ 
sl^ir  in.battl^y  and  whose  castle  he  demolished.  Ontb^  enu*ance 
afllieflpd^Hyererf  they  found  tha  this  tyranny  had  iiere  assi^n^edf 
n^w  an^  cstraqrdinary  cast.  From  the  highest  stations  in  life  the 
caitiff  degraded  his  captives  to  the  lowest.  Here  wer<^^high-borr^ 
diikf)8;#^  p^(9rle8f  Ifulies  put  to  the  most  servile  employments* 
The  king  of  Kerry  was  gutting  a  turkey;  the  bishop  gf  St.  A- 
saph  wheeling  out  manure  from  the  stable,  and  the  noble  damsel 
who  jvas  t^  cause  of  this  adventure  wa^  discovered  wringing 
out  the  linen  still  recent  from  the  wash-tub.  **  Uer  tears,  sail) 
her  ipver,  feM  like  Oriental  pearls^  and  mingled  wkh  the  fumes 
4f  the  suds."  ^  On  this  occasion,  continues  the  lover,  J  could 
but  remark  how  such  high-born  gentiliQr  contracts  a  certain 
squfUv  of  sentiment,  by  having  been  employed  in  such  servile 
occupations."  Immediately  on  their  emancipation  the  ladies 
turned  their  vengeance  on  their  former  tyrants,  and  my  prii^cess 
began  to  cuff  the  ears  of  the  old  duenna. 

Richard,  on  his  return,  is  relisting  to  a  knig^Jt  the  story  of 
bis  adventures*  ^  The  discourteous  squire,"  sajrs  the  author, 
**  continually  interrupted  the  niurrative,  by  exclaiming  <  hah!  the 
devil  yon  did,  oh  dear,  hah!'  <  Insolent  caitiff,'  replied  Richard, 
*  beware  lest  I  chastise  such  impertinence/  Richard  proceeded 
in  t^e  narration  of  his  adventure^  and  declared  that  with  one 
bipw  be  severed  the  head  of  his  antagonist  from  the  body,  which, 
after  spinning  in  the  air  for  the  space  of  a  .minute,  rolled 
amongst  the  brambles;  Heedless  of  the  threat,  the  disconrte<v 
ousaquire  continued  ^  hah!  the  devil  you  did^  oh^ar,  hah!'  The 
Ifing  of  England)  then  raising  his  battle  aiLe»  smote  h^m  with, 
^ch  strepjg^on  ti|c  moripn  he  fled  MIowin^.tlifQugli  the  field." 

▼ox..  II.  o  o 
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'  The  author  thus  indulges  in  a  strain  of  satire  against  the  go» 
vemment  of  his  country.  King  Richard,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land^' summons  his  parliament  to  assemble.  A  sketch  of  the 
debates  on  an  interesting  questionis  giren  at  full  length.  A  nobl« 
lord  appears  in  debate  to  singular  advantage.  Liberty,  be  ex* 
claimed  is  the  glory  of  Britons,  the  pride  of  the  English  consti- 
tution. This  blessing  was  cheaply  purchased  by  torrenu  of  pa- 
triot blood;  but  if  the  house  of  peers,  where  she  had  always 
found  her  firmest  protectors  and  guardians,  should  now  desert 
their  duty;  if  they  did  not  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  il- 
lustrious ancestors,  Liberty  would  abandon  the  island  forever. 
They  would,  by  their  resolution  of  that  day,  decide  the  impor* 
tant,  vitally  important,  question,  whether  their  cluldren  were  to 
be  freemen  or  slaves.  <<  After  the  speaker  had  resumed  his 
seat,"  continues  the  author,  ^  there  was  handed  ta  him  a  little 
mulled  wine,  with  a  toast  in  it,  his  lordship  being  extremelf 
exhausted. 

This  is,  I  confess,  but  a  very  faint  outline  of  the  works  of  this 
singular  writer.    His  style  is  rich  and  brilliant  without  glare, 
combining,  in  the  midst  of  his  playful  and  sportive  whims,  an 
occasional  strength,  grandeur,  and  dignity  of  expression  that 
equally  a&tonish  and  delight.  He  regards  thp  reader  as  his  pro- 
perty, and  exercises  all  the  caprice  of'^his  genius  over  him;  and 
whether  he  is  to  command  a  smile  or  a  tear,  both  wait  with 
equal  promptitude  on  his  bidding.    One  melancholy  incident 
in  the  life  of  this  unhappy  man  Mr.  O'Israeli  has  entirely  over* 
looked.    He  was  arrested  and  confined  in  Bedlam  for  a  lunatic. 
From  that  gloomy  abode  he  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  entitled  Remarks  on  tfie  Liberty  of  an  English 
Subject.  They  are   written   in  a  strain  of  such  thrilling  elo- 
quence, that  I  will  venture  to  say  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
at  this  distant  day  without  strong  and  powerful  emotions.  The 
remonstrance  comes  home  to  every  heart  with  such  dignity  of 
distress,  that  we  are  instantly  made  a  party.    But  it  did  so  hap- 
pen that  these  very  letters  were  produced  as  evidence  deep  and 
decisive,  that  their  unhappy  author  was  bereft  of  his  senses. 
Tiie  physicians,  who  deemed  it  impossible   that  a  poor  ntaa 
should  be  endowed  with  such  keen,  exquisite,  and  DoUe  feel- 
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iog,  believed  all  this  to  proceed  from  the  phrenzyof  the  brain. 
Thai  strain  of  lofty  and  commanding  eloquence  which,  had  it 
been  heard  in  the  walls  of  the  legislature,  would  have  been  r^* 
warded  by  the  proudest  gifts  of  the  nation,  was  held  to  be  not 
the  legitimate  property  of  the  man  in  rags.  In  fine  his  poverty 
made  him  a  lunatic,  and  the  very  excess  of  his  genius  was  re- 
varded  by  a  confinement  in  Bedlam.  The  words  of  a  real  roadr 
qun  were,  m  this  instance,  literally  fulfilled.  I  thbk,  said  he, 
addceaaing  himself  to  his  keepers,  that  you  and  your  comrades 
are  insane:  all  believe  me  to  be  such;  and  because  the  world  is 
governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  I  am  now  confined  in  a 
strait  waistcoat.  '  D. 


ELOCTUION.— FOB  THE  PORT  FOUO. 


It  gim  us  much  pkasure  toaanounce  the  following  project  of  •^■cholar»  to 
whom  the  pablic  have  oflen  listened  with  pleasure^  and  who  we  are  per- 
suaded will  come  forth  from  the  voluntary  and  honourable  seclusion  to 
whjch  his  love  of  letters  has  so  long  restrained  him,  with  invigorated  pow- 
ers of  body,  and  accumulated  stores  of  intellect. 

UrSTEVCTtOM  IK    EHETORIC,    PHIX.OSOPHICAL    CEITICISM,    AMip 
ELOCUTIOV. 

Uebsil  every  form  of  government,  and  in  every  condition  of 
society,  skill  in  public  speaking  is  an  accomplishment  of  pre* 
eminent  dignity  and  value. 

Under  a  government  permanently  popular,  such  skill  confies- 
aedly  becomes  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  personal  dis- 
tinction, and  when  accompanied  by  vrisdom  and  integrity,  of 
public  usefulness. 

It  might  therefore  to  reasonably  expected,  that  in  the  acade* 
flucal  institutions  of  the  United  States,  incitements  to  the  culti- 
watioD,  and  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  this  accomplish* 
aaent.would  abound. 

Tet  the  want  of  such  opportunities  and  incitements,  with  ade- 
quate eflBcacy,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extended,  is  generally 
wrceived,  and  deeply  regretted  by  every  intelligent  American 
patriot  and  parent 
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Completely  to  supply  this  delfect  }ii  the  systeiti  of  natidnid 
idttcation,  cUn  be  expected  only  frtiin  the  opemtioh  of  ckn^ 
that  necessarily  operate  slowly  and  gradually. 

Something,  meanwhile,  may  be  achieTed  by  inditidUal  iiilbrt; 
imd  eTcry  such  effort,  zealously  and  skilfblty  dlrettedi  will  bd 
admitted  to  hate  a  solid  tlaim  to  public  patronage.  It  is  H^tf 
from  the  Extended  coopenttion,  regular  succession,  luld  pro- 
gressive concatenation  of  iudividunl  effbrts,  that  luch  incite* 
tnents  and  opportunities  can  be  effectually  and  adequately  sup^ 
plied. 

With  these  impressions,  Mr.  Ogilvie  respectliilly  announc6S^ 
through  the  medium  of  this  widely  circulated  journal,  his  intent 
tion  to  associate,  during*  the  two  succeeding  yeass,  lectures  on 
rhetoric  and  exercises  in  elocution,  with  hb  exhibitioos  on  the 
rostrum,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  uding  young  per* 
aons  in  the  attainment  of  skill  in  public  speaking. 

.He  proposes  to  deliver,  in  the  principal  cities  o£  the  United 
States,  the  series  of  orations  he  has  composed  touring  hifc  Vtdi^* 
sion  in  the  western  country. 

In  each  city  he  successirely  yiuts  he  will  remwi  four  months. 
During  that  period  he  will  be  prepared  to  devote  a  pordon  of 
his  leisure  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  rhetoric,  philosophical 
criticism,  and  elocution.— H^  subjoins  the  folto^wltog  outlines ittf 
the  plan  he  proposes  to  pursue: 

1.  He  will  not  receive  a  number  of  puptis  befotr  lMfty>  or 
over  fifty:  more  than  fifty  he  could  not  receive  With  juftkt  W 
his  pupils,  nor  less  than  thirty  in  justicie  to  Mmifelf.     * 

3.  They  will  not  exceed  eighteen,  nor  iail  short  of  fourteen 
years  of  a||e:  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  young  petMirs  nKIl 
riifrly  be  capable  of  receiving  the  instruction  he  proposeato 
communicate:  at  a  more  advanced  age  their  attention  IriU  be  ik 
geneml  engrossed  by  more  importhnt  i>#suit8.  To  this,  aa  to 
0Tery  other  general  rule,  exceptions  Urill  occur;  and  to  snch  eacv 
teptions  this  arrangement  will  bend.  Boys  of  exttwMnaiy  €&» 
pacity  will  be  received  at  an  earlier,  and  young  men,  #1i6  iMAr^ 
leisure,  and  feel  an  iuGlination,  will  be  reteived  at  ^  tuott  M* 
Vtnced  age. 
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'^  $•  Thttjr  #iil  be  ditided  into  two  dasseft,  of  yAAth  tht  setfior 
cIm*  wlH  Mtttid  both  the  lectiirefl  on  rhetoric  and  the  exer^tes 
ia  olocutioiii  The  attention  of  the  lunior  will  be  conSned  td  the 
exercises  an  elocution  ioleljr. 

;  4.  The  dasset  will  asaemble  at  stated  hovrsi  and  ia  «  apecieua 
Iwonik  which  will  be  hired  for  theif  accommodation. 

S.  le  fisifis  the  faoura  when  the  attendance  of  Ims  daeeaa  wall 
be  required^  Mr.  O.  will  aftlid  anjr  iftjuriDm  of  iaeottvenieBt 
InterGarence  with  the  time  which  his  pupils  may  have  appropri- 
ated to  wther  stvdiea  and  avocations. 

4.  At  file  ttplfttiolief  the  finir  moBtbtf  parenta  «Md  the  pub*' 
He  will  be  enabled  te  Judge  of  the  profteiencyof  the  yoimg  por« 
sons  who  iieyo  ettended  his  teeteret  end  ^xerdaes*  thvoogh  the 
jA^dinm  of  4fi  etaflilnetien  tad  exhiUtioD^  at  which  the  teniae 
stndentt  will  be  publicly  examined  in  the  pHncipAes  of  rhetorio 
end  '^Uioeot^hkel  erWeiatit,  and  will  pronounce  originid  compo- 
Utione  from  the  MistriMHi;  end  the  junior  popils  will  rotke  se- 
leeied  psneageai  in  prose  asnd  verse^  fraoi  the  workft  of  emtneat 
nttlMMt,  iueieiit  end  modern.  The  paaaagea  recUed  in  the 
Qreek  and  Latin  langoages  will  be  aoeompaniod  by  original 
Oetialatioiis  in  prose  nnd  verse. 

f.  Except  daring  tlMte  perlodtcal.  exhibttiooa^  his  lecture 
room  wiU  be  open  only  to  his  pupilai  or  to  suoii  persens  «e  maty 
be  oceaatotiailly  inviled  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  himsetf. 

Thb  aaoimt  of  the  poenniary  cekipenaMlcin  whicky  at  the  ex« 
pimtfoa  of  Ide  conrse  of  ieotufoa  and  exoreiae%  M»  O.  will  ex* 
poet  to  receive  for  Ma  services)  will  be  hereafter  made  knewx. 
.  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  naemrel^  iwfleoled  on  the  plan,  to  the  cdn- 
aideraaion  of  winch  public  attention  b,  for  the  first  time,  tw* 
apeetMly  intited.  He  medttated  its  exeeatien  soon  after. he 
comnwnced  his  excnreion  throogh  the  United  States  for  the 
pairpoee  of  pronoxncittg  specimeaa  of  oratory  from  the  roatnim. 
Floctwetfaig  healtby  want  xf  aystema^  preparalioo,  and  a  sno- 
of  frleoloua  vvweationai  in  which  he  ia  thorewghly  asha- 
I  of  having  waited  so  much  of  'his  ioeatfmable  leasurOi  from 
'  to  lH>ur«  from  day  lo  day*  and  f mm  mexUi  tie  montbi  with- 
drerw  ilia  eerioua  tboxgkts  Aom  the  object  that  best  >deBenred 
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The  id^a,  indeed,  often  occurred;  but  instettd  of  brag  cIm« 
risiiedy  was  as  often  expelled  as  an  unwelcome  disturber  of  in* 
glorious  indolence,  the  stem  monitor  of  neglected  opportunitf, 
mispent  Ume,  and  violated  or  evaded  dutjr. 

It  was  whilst  secluded  in  the  western  countrjr;  it  was  during 
many  months  devoted  to  solitarjr  study Jn  <<a  log  house  befond 
the  mountains,'*  that  his  determmation  to  execute  this  plan  was 
matured,  and  the  materials  for  its  future  execution  digested  and 
arranged. 

The  advantages  it  may  be  expected  to  produce,  provided  it 
shall  obtain  an  adequate  share  of  public  patronage,  and  be  fi>K 
lowed  up  with  steadiness  and  energy,  can  scarcely  iiail  to  occur 
to  any  intelligent  person  who  may  honour  this  preliminary  inti* 
nation  with' an  attentive  perusal.  On  these  advanuges  Mr.  O. 
-fi^bears  to  expatiate. 

He  is  at  this  time  far  more  anxious  to  ascertain,  by  the  sieadyt 
and  syatematic  ^iplication  of  his  best  exertions,  to  what  extent 
he  is  capable  of  realizing  them,  than  to  indulge  or  excite  san- 
gufaie  hopes  of  advantages  necessarily  contingent  and  prospective. 

He  wUl  addf  however,  that  the  hope  of  being  instrumental  in 
exciting  a  tase  for  the  study,  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  tho 
principles  of  rhetoric;  of  stimulating  and  aiding  young  persona 
of  promising  talents  to  acquire  a  graceful  and  impreaiive  elo- 
cution; the  hope,  at  such  an  era,  and  in  such  a  society,  of  con<* 
tribudng,  by  any  ellbrt  of  his,  to  promote  the  revival  of  elo- 
quence, and  render  eloquence  subselrvient  to  the  noblest  purpo- 
ses of  justice,  beneficence,  and  generous  ambition;  the  hope  o& 
assisting  any  number  of  that  part  of  the  rising  generation  in  the 
t7nited  States,  who  are  destined  hereafter,  in  the  pulpit,  on  tho 
bench,  at  the  bar,  or  in  legislative  and  academic  pales,  to  pro- 
tect, adorn,  and  bless  the  society  of  which  they  are  members, 
in  the  acquisition  of  an  accomplishment  so  essential  to  their  fu- 
,  ture  eminence  and  usefulness;  the  hope,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture from  the  United  Sutes,  of  accomplishing  or  of  doing  aught 
that  may  promote  the  accomplishment  of  objects  so  valuable 
and  noble,  kindles  and  will  sustain  an  enthusiasm  he  has  never 
before  felt,  gives  in  his  own  estimation  a  new;  value  to  his  exist- 
ence, and  will  assuredly  call  forth,  in  the  maturity  of  life,  idir 
the  industry  and  energy  he  is  capable  of  exerting. 
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Of  Mr.  Ogilvi^'s  capacity  to  instruct  young  persons  in  rhe- 
toric and  elocution,  intelligent  persons  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  Stated  have  had  some  opportunity  to  judge,  by  vit* 
ne&sing  his  rhetorical  exhibitions.  Of  his  capacity  to  illustrate 
and  teach  the  piincples  of  philosophical  criticism,  he  will  very 
soon  afford  such  persons  an  opptortunity  to  ^udgealso,  as  his 
orations  wili  be  hereafter  accompanied  or  alternated  with  speci- 
mens of  criticism. 

He  must  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  of  the  series  of  orations 
that  hare  been  delivered  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  several  were  composed  and  pronounced  under  circum- 
stances singulariy  inauspicious  to  an  energetic  exertion  of  his 
fitculties,  ot  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  exhibitions. 

In  aid  of  his  exertions  to  instruct  young  persons  in  rhetoric, 
criticism,  and  elocution,  he  will  bring  with  him  some  qualifica- 
tions of  which,  even  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
egotism,  he  must  say  something.-— He  is  confident  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  power,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  of  raising  the  curiosi- 
ty, itifiaming  the  emulation,  and  stimulating  the  persevering 
industry  of  young  persons:-— Whatever  he  is  qualified  to  teacji 
he  can  communicate  with  readiness,  distinctness,  and  energy.-^ 
In  Virginia  there  are  many  living,  and  he  trusts,  willing  wit- 
nesses, that  in  what  he  has  now  ventured  to  say  of  his  qualifica* 
tioQS,  there  is  neither  deception  nor  exaggeration. 

In  proposing  to  undertake  this  delicate  office,  Mr.  Ogilvie  is 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  responeibility  he  incurs  and  the  diffi- 
eulties  he  must  encounter.  From  this  responsibility  he  will  not 
shrink,  nor  have  these  difficulties  any  terrors  for  him.  It  is 
Im  de^ny,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  to'  tug  a  labouring,  oar,  and 
stem  an  adverse  current. 

*'  Non  allter  qaam  qui  adverso,  viz  flumine  lembum 

Bemigtis  nibigit,  brachia  si  forte  remisit. 

Atque  iOiini  ia  pneeepa  prone  npit  alveos  aiiud.F-yiao.  Oaoae. 

He  may  not  complain,  for  he  has  been  himself  the  artificer  of 
that  destiny;  he  does  not  complain,  for  with  his  peculiar  tempe- 
rament and  turn  of  mind,  be  could  not  probably  have  chosen 
any  other;  nor  could  any  other  probably  have  befallen  him,  more 
piopitioua  to  has  attainment  of  that  99rt  and  tkart  of  usefalneu. 
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j^pjui«»9,  «fid  dUtfoctlon  wMch  he  is  entitled  (9  cl^itn,  atd  to 
'wbicb  bf  Imh  ever  Mnerted,  «nd  whilst  b^  Uv4^»  wlU/  w  wmn 
correetlf ,  m»«r  «ofiUiiue  lo  9»mH  his  olvin* 

StfubenvUlcj  July  9tHj  18 1 3. 

P.  S.  As  tAne  deaigB  whif  h  the  pr«c«diii9  •r^olo  WBouas^s 
Aanaet  be  wbpllf  umiueneetMif  to  bbj  iiiiAUigetit  ptKiai,  Mr« 
Ogi)vie  tAMB  the  liberty  ny  j^naist  the  iedkfirs  of  papBra  end 
other  periodical  publications,  ip  the  principal  citieB  of  tiue  Uu« 
^d  States,  to  rtipubMstb  k,  wheA  they  cttt  do  so  vithaot  exclu* 
4ing  anore  interostwg  loatter. 
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l^fffir  A>*^  wrired  et  tbM  place  00  tj^  ^d  mimt.  Q^aAril 
ixeles  WM  here  before  m^  with  part  of  bi#  Ui9Qps,  end  4he  re#| 
.{lAYe  9jnce  joined.  The  d^cuj^r  of  c^ryio^  on  ti|e  war  in  tbif 
depenment  is  much  greater  than  my  in^iigination  ^sd  e^Etendecf 
to.  The  ii9Qrd  difficulty,  vben  eppiied  to  the  ftiue  of  ^ings  liei;e» 
as  h  la  used  at  xbe  northward,  is  ^most  with^Vlt  lve9Ring»  it 
falls  so  far  short  of  the  real  stpte  of  lhiog9- 

The  inhabitants  are  ^pt eftd  o?^  a  grent  extent  of  country, 
end  one  iamily  remote  from  another;  and  Jiot  e  menvftclpry 
scarcely  in  the  whole  state,  nor  are  Omr^  tooie  or  erti&p«r»  t0 
<be  had  for  any  puipose  whatever. 

What  adds  to  our  distcess  is,  the  greater  pert  i>f  the  tioQpe 
are  almost  naked,  and  we  subsist  by  daUy  coUeotiooK  end  ia  e 
country  that  has  been  ravaged  and  plundered  by  both  friends  and 
enemies.  The  great  bodies  of  militia  that  heve  be/sn  l^ept  oq 
loot,  from  the  manner  of  theM^  coming  OBta^l  or  hiora^eck,  haa 
hdd  waste  tiie  whole  country.  The  e;cpense  ^d  destruction 
that  follows  tbjm  policy  must  ruin  any  nation  on  earUi}  and  xh^ 
very  mode  df  defence  must  terminate  in  ti^eruin  of  th^  people. 
With  the  militia  every  body  is  a  general,  and  the  powers  of  g^- 
vernnotent  arc  so  feeble^  U^at  it  is  wiMi  the  uQ^pfi^  jjPicuity  yon 
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€MXk  re8tmm  tiiem  from  p^unUeri^g  one  another.  The  people 
4o' not  want  spirit  and  entarprise;  but  they  must  go- to  war  their 
own  way  or  not  at  all.  , 

Nothing  can  sare  this  country  but  a  good  permanent  armf» 
eonductect  with  great  prudence  and  caution;  for  the  impatience! 
of  the  people  to  drive  off  the  enemy  would  precipitate  an  officer 
into  a  thou3AQd  misfortunes;  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
;  war»  which  is  most  to  the  liking  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  least 
lively  to  aQect  their  salvation.  Every  thing  here  depends  upon 
o|tinion,  and  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  go  forward  as  to  stand 
atiJi.  For  if  you  lose  the  confidence  of  the  people  you  lose  all 
support,  and  if  you  rush  into  dange^,  you  hazard  every  thing. 

Lord  Comwallis  has  a  much  greaur  force  on  foot  than  wo 
have,  and  much  better  provided.  1  am  in  a  critical  situation» 
hut  shall  make  the  most  of  it. 

We  are  in  great  want  of  a  field  commissary.  There  is  no 
^person  that  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ordnance,  as  takes 
proper  care  of  the  public  stores.  A  commissary  must  be  had, 
or  the  department  will  be  in  a  miserable  state.  I  have  written 
m  the  board  of  war  upon  the  subject;  but  whose  province  U  is 
to  appoint  I  know  not. 

I  beg  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Knox  and  the  gentlemen  of 
your  family,  and  am  affecUonately,  yours,  &c. 

.f  Camp  Charlotte f  Decembpr  13,  1780. 

Cox.  WlIXlAM  G&AHAM, 

&>wOeneral  Sumpter  transmiued  me  your  letter  by  lieut. 
Huttqo,  addressed  to  him. 

The  prisoners,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  fit  for  service  in  a 
short  time,  you  may  permit  Mr.  Hutton  to  remove  to  Ninety-six 
on  his  givmg  yon  a  receipt  for  them,  specifying  their  names,  the 
time  of  their  capture,  the  corps  to  wMch  they  belong;  that  he 
;  was  sent  by  lieut.  colonel  Cruger  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
them,  and  promising  to  send  out  .an  equal  number  of  continen- 
tal troops  in  exchange  for  them  when  called  for. 

The  officer  commanding  at  Ninety-six  could  have  no  right 
to  send  a  flag  to  remove , those  prisoners,  without  having  previ* 
ously  obtained  permission  for  the  purpose;  neither  should  lieut. 

VOI,.  11.  .  »  P     . 
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Hutton  hare  been  siiffered  to  pass  &rther  into  the  country,  ibia 
the  place  at  which  he  was  first  discoTered.  All  persons  cl»auiif 
with  flags  of  truce  should  be  stopped  at  the  spot  where  tiwy  art 
first  seen»  and  detained  till  thej  be  made  known  to  the  nearea^ 
general  officer,  if  necessary,  or  their  despatches  ^oiild  be  re* 
ceiTcd  and  they  ordered  lo  return  immediately. 

You  will  immediately,  on  the  receipt  of  this»  remore  allthe 
remaining  prisoners  to  Salisbury,  and  call  out  a  sufficient  bedf 
of  your  militia  to  conduct  them  safely.  You  wiU  also  send  me 
the  receipt  you  uke  for  those  you  deliirer  Keut.  Hutton,  with  a 
feiurn  of  those  you  send  to  this  place,  and  the  names  and  nuA 
of  all  the  wounded  officers  who  were  left  on  the  ground  by  eoi. 
Campbell,  or  who  have  gone  into  the  enemy's  lines,  either  by 
consent  or  breach  of  paroles.'  I  am,  dec* 

Given  at  Cam/i  Charlotte^  JDectmber  IS,  tf9^. 
Gbhsral  Svmnbr,  ^orth  Carolina, 

Slr.«-Enclo8ed  you  hare  the  Tesolutions  6f  congress  of  dre 
3d  and  Slst  October,  for  establishing  the  continental  army  upon 
a  new  footing.  You  will  immediately  call  the  eifllcers  of  this 
state  together,  agreeable  to  the  directions  of  congress  upon  that 
head,  and  make  me  returns  of  those  which  are  to  continue  in 
senrice,  and  retire.  In  doing  this  regard  must  be  had  to  those 
officers  in  captivity.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  none  but  the  moat 
acUve  officers  will  continue  in  service,  and  that -those  whose 
constitutions  or  any  natural  defects  render  incapable  of  serving 
their  country  to  advanuge,  would  give  place:  however,  this  reso- 
lutions of  congress  must  be  your  guide  on  this  head. 

You  will  take  the  most  effectual  measures  for  collectiDg  ali 
the  deserters  or  prisoners  who  have  made  their  escape  from  the 
ienemy^  belonging  to  this  state,  and  who  are  enlisted  for  the  wm 
or  for  the  term  of  one  year  or  longer;  many  hundreds  of  the 
btter  class  I  am  told  are  now  going  up  and  down  the  country. 
You  will  call  to  your  aid  in  this  business  the  civil  magistrates  of 
each  county,  and  employ  the  continental  officers  to  assist  in  col- 
lecting them.  Advertisements  must  be  set  up  in  each  countf» 
ordering  the  soldiers  to  rendeavous  M  particular  places  to  be 
pointed  out  in  your  advertisements.   You  will  promise  a  pardoU 
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ID  all  d9|tftiten  that  ahiOi  join.  Theae  adTartUamenta  should  be 
yriMad  and  api^aad  thcough  tha  atata.  Tha  place  of  genaral  ran-^ 
desvoiia  to  be  at  HillaboroQgh)  to  which  plasa  tha  coUections  in 
aach  cooDtjr  ava  to  be  laftt  and  formed  into  the,  firnt^aguneptf 
and  meaittraa  taakan  for  their  equipmeat  aad  diaciplina. 

At  the  maetbg  of  the  aMratibljr  of  thi^  atate>  you  will  repair 
to  the  place  where  they  are  to  cpnyenitj  and  «r|^  them  to  mea*. 
rtiraa  for  filfiag  their  jcontiaental  battaliooaf  and  fix  irilh  them 
the  proper  placea  of  rendeafouai  and  also  with  the  county  com* 
aaiaaioiicra  proper  plae.es  for  depositiog  provisions  for  their  sub- 
tfatence.  Yoa  will  also  concert  with  the  board  of  war  immedi^ 
itafy  a  plan  for  ciothio^i  arming,  and  equipping  your  troops  a| 
Aey  aare  brought  iaito.  the  field. 

Encioaed  i  give  you  a  copy  of  a  route,  given  by  Mx^  John 
Pemi»  for  the  march  of  troops  from  Richmond,  in  Virginiat  to 
Satiabuiry.    You  will  Jiave  the  provisions  and  forage  laid  in  at ; 
^e  different  stages  in  this  state  pointed  out  io  the  route.  ,  This 
Imsi&ese  will  require  immediate  attention. 

You  will  let  me  hear  from  you  from  tiaie  to  time  respectiqg 
the  several  matters  of  business  you  have  charge  of. 

Cantfi  ChariottCf  December  15,  17aa 
iiovxmjioa  Nash, 

Sk'r— 'Your  excellency's  letter  of  the  6th  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive  this  morning.  Nothing  cou|d  have  been  more  flattering 
to  my  feelings  than  die  assurances  your  excellency  gives  me  of 
ny  iqipointment  to  this  department  being  agreeable  to  the  wishes 
ed  the  people,  and  that  I  shall  have  all  the  support  in  the  com- 
jwdA  which  you  and  the  legislature  can  give  me.  My  utmost 
exertions  shall  not  be  wanting  to  render  this  country  every  ser- 
vice in  my  power;  but  the  natural  and  artificial  difficulties  ip 
carrying  on  a  war  here  are  so  great,  thai  I  am  not  witbqut  seri- 
oua  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  this  state;  the  reduction  of 
which  i^ears  to  be  a  capital  object  with  the  enemy,  as  you  will 
•aee  by  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  John  Adams,  dated  at  Am- 
sterdam; and  perhsps  the  fleet  mentioned  may  be  the  same  seen' 
a  few  days  sinc^  ofi*  Cape  Fear. 

^  My  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  is  small;  but  were  my  abiir- 
tiies  aad  e^iperience  much  greater  than  they  are,  they  could  be 
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«xerted  to  no  advantage  without  men  and  suppiiea.  A  general 
without  an  amfv  or  an  army  without  supplies,  can  give  no  pao- 
tection  to  the  countijr.  The  legislature  nuiat  lajrtbe  foundation 
Ibr  their  own  aecuri^,  and  on  their  exertioos  depend  the;r  p»- 
litical  existence.  Whatever  force  is  committed  to  my  dwryu 
ftball  be  employed  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able  to  direct  it  for. 
the  protection  and  security  of  the  southem  statea- 

What  I  wrote  your  excellency  in  my  last  letter,  I  now  r^ikoaitf 
that  all  public  property  upon  the  seacoaat  ought  to  be  immedi* 
ately  temoved  into  the  interior  country,  particularly  the  artictoa 
of  salt,  rum,  clothingt  and  provisions  of  all  kinds.  Should  the 
enemy  land  at  Cape  Fear,  all  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  oountix 
ought  to  be  removed  out  of  their  way*  A  measure  of  this  sort 
may  prevent  their  penetrating  farther  than  they  can  move  b^ 
water.  Indeed  all  private  merchandise  should  be  seised  for  the 
public  use,  and  moved  if  the  enemy  should  appear  upon  tho 
coast.  •  Nothing  but  a  good  regular  army  can  save  this  country 
from  ruin;  and  I  hope  the-  legislature  will  determine  on  a  draft 
to  fill  up  their  continental  battalions  on  their  first  meeting.  Don't 
he  deceived  and  trust  your  liberties  to  a  precarioua  forc^  for 
whatever  it  may  promise  you  in  the  first  efforts,  it  will  bring  on 
you  distress  and  disappointment  in  the  bsue. 

Enclosed  I  send  your  excellency  a  printed  resolution  of  coft- 
gresafor  the.  establishment  of  the  army,  which  perhaps  you  have 
not  yet  seen» 

I  think  the  board  of  war  of  this  state  should  be  directed  im- 
mediately to  provide  clothing  and  arms  for  the.  few  troops  al* 
ready  belonging  to  this  state,  as  well  as  for  the  recruiu  expected 
to  be  raised  agreeable  to  the  requisition  of  congress.  Men  whesi 
raised  are  of  no  use  unless  clothed,  armed  and  equipped. ' 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  9cc. 

December  17,   1780. 
The  right  honourable  the  Earl  Cornwallis, 

Lieutenant  General,  Sec.  &c.  &c. 

My  JLorcf— -Your  lordship's  letter  of  the  Istinatantt  addressed 
to  major-general  Gates,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive,  he  having 
left  this  department  before  it  came  to  hand.     " 

I  have  written  general  Sumter  respecting  the  violation  of  the 
flag  mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  am  persuaded  he  will  take 
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such  measures  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  lordship,  as  well  for 
restoring  the  honours  of  the  flag  in  the  present  instaneoy  as  for 
preserving  it  inviolate  in  future. . 

I  am  |oo  much  a  stranger  to  the  transactions  at  Gilberttowa 
to  TOply  folly  on  that  subject.  They  must  have  been  committed 
before  my  arrival  in  the  department)  atid  by  persons  under  the 
character  of  volunteets,  who  were  independent  of  the  army* 
However,  if  tliere  was  any  thing  done  in  that  affair  contrary  to 
the  prtncipies  of  humanity  and  the  law  of  natioosi  and  for  which 
they  had  not  the  conduct  of  your  army  as  a  precedenty  I  shall  be- 
ever  ready  to  testify  my  disapprobation  of  it. 

^The  first  example  was  furnished  on  your  party  as  appears  by 
tlw  lutoff  unhappy  sufferers  winch  I  have  the  honour  to  endose, 
and  it  miglkt  have  been  expected  that  the  friends  of  theunforcu* 
nate  vrpuld  follow  it. 

Punishing  caiutaliy  for  breach  of  a  military  parole,  is  a  se- 
^lity  tliat  the  principles  of  modem  war  will  not  authorixey  un* 
less  the  ihhabitants  are  to  be  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and 
subject  to  all  the  rigour  of  military  goTemment. 

The  feelings  of  mankind  will  forever  decide  when  the  rights 
Off  humanity  are  invaded.  I  leave  them  to  judge  of  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  your  lordship's  orders  to  lieut  colonel  Balfoury 
after  the  action  near  Camden,  of  lord  Rawdon's  proclamation, 
and  lieift.  colonel  Tarleton's  conduct  in  laying  waste  the  country 
ekid  distresung  the  inhabitantSy  who  were  taught  to  expect  pro- 
tection and  security  if  they  observed  but  a  neutrality. 

Sending  the  inhabitanta  of  Charlestown  to  St.  Augustine, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  capituladouy  is  a  violation  which  I 
have  also  to  xepresenty  and  which  I  hope  your  lordship  will  think 
yourself  bound  to  redress. 

It  is  my  wish  to  soften  the  rigours  of  war  as  much  as  possible, 
and  it  shall  be  my  study  to  render  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortu- 
nate on  either  side  as  light  as  may  be.  For  this  purpose  I  shoidd 
be  happy  to  promote  an  exchange  of  prisoners  on  just  and  equal 
principles;  and  where  exchanges  cannot  immediately  take  place, 
t»  giant  paroles  to  the  officers  in  captirity. 
I  am,  my  lordy 

Your  lordship's 

JMlost  obedient  humble  servant. 


9»  ON  THE  WORD  APPROBATE. 

fOA    THtt    POAT    fOLlO. 

ON  THB  WOBD  APPBaBATE. 
Mft.  OL»8ettO«L. 

At  yon  mtitt  be  mzioiisto  prMcrve  tlM'  pnritgr  of  ott  tan* 
piMgt,  I  witli  you  would  contme  totfreit «  word  which  I  h*»o 
met  ptowlifig  tboiit  litelf ,  alid  iriiieh  thrown  to  iimn|i  tto 
place  of  a  very  discreet  aod  hmg  estalilblMd  TOfb.  TMi intrwMv 
h  afiflrokatej  a  tiew-fangled  eipreaAMi)  sot  aanctkiiied  bf  any  of 
tfur  cla^aical  writerS)  and  oenuotf  dot  worth  tntfodwclog*  .To 
afiprobate^  means  nothing  tnore,  as  I  understaikd  it,  than  to  t^ 
firove;  and  at  this  latter  word  has  for  some  ceniilriei  p^rfonned 
its  dtfty  perfectly  well,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  It  supercMtod'tjif 
a  new-comer,  who  occupies  more  room,  sihd  has  to  mf  Hn  0 
very  ungracious  and  unpleasant  sound.  If  yeu  tan  reason  it  out 
of  use,  or  laugh  it  out  of  countenance,  lose  no  tboh  in  doing  so, 
ttr  I  wish  to  se^  the  list  of  our  Americaiit^iris  ilbridged  as  iMefe 
ft*  possible.  Di 


rwsf  rom  abts^fcA  trA  fort  rdu^. 

MODERN  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

TM  VUVBRAL  Of  AT  ALA,  f  BOM  H.  BB  eBATBAUBBSABB's  SVI^ 
BY  OV  ATALA,  BY   OAUTBBROT. 

Atala,  a  young  female  of  Louisiana,  fell  a  vicdln  to  a  religi- 
ous  TOW  she  had  made,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  dying  mo^ 
ther,  at  an  age  when  she  was  ignorant  of  the  passion  of  loire.  She 
was  then  eighteen,  when  Chactas,  a  warrior  of  a  people  In  ttt- 
mity  with  her  country,  was  made  prisoner.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  nation,  he  was  condemned  to  the  Most  afillctiiig 
punishment.  Atala  beheld  him;  became  enamoured  of  his  per* 
son;  snatched  him  from  the  pile;  and  fied  with  him  among  the 
deserts  of  Florida.  Their  footsteps  were  traced  by  a  dog,  a  spo«> 
ciesof  blood-hound,  who  accompanied  a  benerolent  priest  upoii 
bis  mission.  Father  Aubry  (such  was  his  naine)  conducted  the 
fugitives  to  his  habitation;  heard  the  recital  of  their  adventures; 


r 
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fell  Ums^lf  •tttftUj  interested  in  tlie  fate  of  Cliectae,  though  an 
idolater,  aa  in  that  of  Atala;  and  proposed  to  unite  them  in  mar- 
riage. Atala,  on  leaving  her  native  country,  had  provided  her- 
self with  a  mortal  poison.  This  she  swdlowed,  and,  on  the 
point  of  death,  learned,  Inrith  niconceivable  anguisbj  that  she 
might  have  been  absolved  from  the  oath. 

Chactas,  driven  to  despair,  dug,  with  liis  own  hands,  the  tomb 
of  his  mistress.  Her  rellques  were  enveloped  in  a  linen  eloth, 
and,  accompanied  by  father  Aubry,  he  carried  the  body  to  tiie 
cemetery  of  the  Indians  under  the  arch  of  the  Ponf-natureL 

Such  is  the  subject  of  this  pathedc  composition,  which  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  emotion.  The  artist  has  very  judicip 
ously  collected  all  the  accessaries  capable  of  contributing  to 
the  general  effect.  The  figures  are  well  imagbed,  and  the  at- 
titudes highly  expressive.  The  wildness  of  the  scenery  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  subject.  The  dog  even,  who  precedes  the 
funeral  procession,  combines  with  the  unity  of  expression,  and 
this  unity  is  essential  in  art,  the  power  of  which  over  the  specta- 
tor is,  in  a  manner,  instantaneous. 

The  figures  of  the  picture  are  of  the  natural  size. 
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Hft.  OinscHOOL, 

Ov  reading  in  your  last  number  the  article  on  Junius,  t  rec^- 
lected  to.  have  seen  in  an  old  American  magazine,  some  account 
of  a  personage  who  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  one  of  the 
letters.  He  is  not,  it  is  true,  a  man  of  much  dignity;  but  as  thp 
^lebrity  of  Junius  has  given  importance  to  the  meanest  objects 
touched  by  his  pen,  the  following  .extract  is  worth  preserving. 
It  is  from  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  for  January  1775. 

Died  at  Salem,  Newjersey,  Edward  M^uirk,  noted  for  riot- 
ously o|>po8ing  Mr.  Wilkes's  election  at  Brentford,  and  for  be- 
ing tried  and  convicted  for  a  murder  committed  at  the  same 
time.  X, 
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VOTES  OF  A  HBSDLTOBY  aBA0BE.-*POB  TBE  FORT  FOUO. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Fox's  assertion  (remarked  apon  in  my  last 
notes)  of  the  loves  of  Dido  and  Jfineas,  borrowed  by  Virgil  j^rom 
A];>oloniiis>  I  give  an  obserration  which  I  harfe  siiice  met  with  in 
fope's  pre&ce  to  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  j^  T^e  story  of  Sinon 
and  the  taking  of  Troy  was  copied  (says  Macrobius)  almost  word 
&r  word  from  Pisander,  as  the  loves  of  Dido  and  JKneas  are 
taken  from  those. of  Media  and  Jason,  in  Apolonins."  Stilly 
there  ^is  no  doubt  that  the  fine  passage  selected  by  Mr.  Fox,  in 
proof  of  his.position,  is  taken  from  Homer:  nor  is  it  at  all  im- 
probable that  Catullus  may  have  been  in  the  eye  of  the  epic  poet« 
as  well  as  Apolonius,  even  though  the  former  should  have  been 
but  an  imitator  of  the  latter.  Catulhis  was  cotemporary  with 
Julius  Cssar,  Virgil  with  Augustus;  hence,  if  either  has  bor- 
rowed  from  the  other,  the  borrower  must  have  been  Virgil. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  his  dialogues  on  the  usefulness  of  ancient 
medUs,  puts  the  following  observation  into  the  mouth  of  the  sar- 
eaatic  Cynthio.  ^  The  grato  ictu  and  the/e/tr  injuria  would  have 
Udd  the  name  of  the  author,  though  3rou  have  said  nothing  of 
him.  There  is  none  of  all  the  poeu,  that  delights  so  much  in 
these  pretty^  kinds  of  contradictions  as  Claudian.  He  loves  to 
set  his  epithet  at  variance  with  its  substantive,  and  to  surprise 
his  reader  with  a  seeming  absurdity."  /  But  the  first  phrase  is 
found  in  Lucan  as  well  as  in  Claudian,  et  grato  morieru  inter^ 
cit  ictus  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  in  speaking  of  the  Quin- 
tilian  Brothers,  is  as  bold  as  either  of  the  poets,  when  he  sayai 
«  The  kind  cruelty  of  Comodus  united  them  in  death."  These 
contradictory  epithets,  however,  are  not  absolutely  proscribed; 
since  it  is  added  by  Cynthio,  «« that  some  of  the  greatest  beau- 
ties as  w«li  as  faults  of  Clau<Uan,  arise  from  the  frequent  use  of 
this  particular  figure." 

Is  it  the  mere  effect  of  imagination,  or  is  there  not  a  pecu- 
fiar  melancholy  flow  in  the  last  line  of  Ovid's  description  of  Hal- 
,  cyone,  foUoiring  with  her  watery  eyes  the  receding  bark,  which 
bears  away  her  husband? 
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Ubi  terra  reoessit 
IiOngius»  atque  ocuU  nequeunt  cognoscore  Tultus, 
.    Dam  Iket  instquitor  fugientem  luinme  pinum. 

,  The  episode  of  Thermosiris,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  in  Telem- 
achuS)  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  De  Chateaubriand,  to  be  equal 
in  value  to  a  long  poem;  and  who,  indeed,  on  perusing  it,  is  not 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  youthful  hero  of  Ithica,  Jamais  J*e 
n*ai  vuunti  venerable  viellard^-^evtr  did  I  behold  so  venerable 
an  pld  man!  It  may  be  doubted,  however^  if  the  representation 
of  diis  sublime  personage  would  be  so  superlatively  impressed, 
were  we  not  prepared  fo|^  his  reception  by  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisitely tranquillising  passages  that  ever  was  penned.  I  had 
already  noted  it,  before,  meeting  with  this  remark  of  Chateai!- 
briand,a8  one  of  those  which  justify  Voltaire  in  saying,  that  this 
work  of  Fenelon  both  breathes  virtue  apd  iJMpires  it.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  it  has  its  influence  in  rendering  Thermosiria 
so  tiMiscendently  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  traveller; 
and  that  it  should  be  received  as  part  of  the  picture.  I  venture 
U  in  my  own  trandation,  though  doubtless  at  the  expense  of  the 
original.  '*  The  better  to  sui>poct  the  wearisonsen^ss  of  capti- 
tity  and  solitude,  I  sought  for  books;  for  I  was  overwhelmed 
wkh  sai^ss,  for  want  of  some  instruction  to  nourish  ^nd  sus- 
tain my  mind.  Happy,  said  I  to  myself,  are  they  who  are  dis- 
gusted with  violent  pleasures,  and  who  are  capable  of  content- 
log  themselves  with  the  sweets  of  an  innocent  lifo!  Happy  they, 
who  amase  while  instructing  themselves,  and  who  uke  pleasure 
in  cultivating  their  minds  with  the  sciences!  In  whatsoever 
place  they  may  be  thrown  by  adverse  fortune,  they  always  carry 
along  with  them  the  means  of  entertaining  themselves,  and  the 
enmui  which  devours  other  men  in  the  very  midst  of  their  en- 
joyments, is  unknown  to  those  who  can  employ  themselves  in 
reading.  Happy  those  who  love  to  read;  and  are  not,  like  my- 
selff  deprived  of  the  means  of  gratification!" 

These  reflections  are  immediately  succeeded  by  the  deacrip- 
tioQ  of  the  amiable  priest  ot  Apollo;  and  charming  as  it  is,  the 
ibilowing  portrait  from  Dr.  Armstrong's  poeni  on  Heaitb,  might 

lie  placed  by  its  side  as  no  unworthy  companion, 
vox.  n.  Q  g 
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Tlw  precepts  here  of  a  divine  old  mtn 
I  could  recite.    Though  oId»  he  iftiU  retain^ 
Hit  manly  tenae  and  energy  i>f  mind, 
▼irtooua  and  wife  he  was,  bat  not  aevere; 
He  still  remenber^d  that  he  onee  vat  ynimgl 
His  easy  presence  ched(*d  no  deoiyft  joy. 
Hini«  even  the  dissolute  admired; 'for  be 
A  graceful  looseness  when  he  pleased  put  on* 
^  And  laughing  could  instruct    Much  bad  be  read; 

Much  more  had  seen;  he  studied  from  the  life, 
Ahd  in  th*  originalpemsM  mankind,  ^oc  ^ 

No  writer,   perhaps,  of  any^  ag:e  qr  coufitryr  wbttovfr^  Jmui 
tfevown  BO  much  etithuuatm  into  prose  as  Rousseau.    Few  foats- 
fiHMre  iA>ound  in  •«  thongliCft  that  breathe  aod  words  that  bum;" 
ahd  botb  in  his  Nouvelle  Eldtse,  and  his  Confessiona,  thefo  are 
ptsaages  little  less  glowing  than  the  most  impasiiaoed  of  tbose 
of  Pope's  Eloisa  to  Abelard.    Was  erer  the  ImpKieot  langovr 
of  ill-starred  love;  the  torture  of  that  suqMise»  in  whicb^  ia 
th<  language  of  Thomson,  ^  we  wish  and  wish  the  soutawfty/' 
nmre  eloquently  depicted,  than  in  the  letter  of  St.  Fftnxhma 
Meillerie?     What  exquisite  feeling  ^oes  be  not  impart  to  Ae 
rereries  in  his  Confessions;  and  can  any  thing  exceod  te  pk* 
tbos  with  which  ne  recalls  and  dwells  upon  the  serene  but  fleet* 
iog  moments^  h^  passed  with  tnadame  De  Waren%  at  Ghannei*^ 
tes?    «  Here/*  sajrs  he,  '<  begins  the  short  happiness  of  my  fiCs; 
here  commence  those  peaceable  but  rapid  moments  iHiich  giTO 
me  a  right  to  say,  (hat  I  have  lived.    Precious  and  regf«t(ied 
moments!     Ah!  begin  for  me  again  your  amiable  course;  floir 
more  gently  in  my  recollection,  if  it  be  possible,  than  you  in  re* 
ality  didin  your  fugitire  succession.^  This  is  introductory  toCh^ 
incident  of  the  Pertwinkie  which,  with  <<  all  ih6  melancholy  mad- 
nessof  poetry,*^  has  mirch  of  its  inspiration  also.  Neither  do  Iknow 
any  thing  more  solemn  and  affecting,  than  this  apostrophe  to  the 
manes  of  his  departed  protectressi  when  presuming  to  umoil . 
her  errors  to  the  reader:    ^  O!  if  souls  that  are  disengaged  from 
their  earthly  incumbrances,  etiil  see  from  the  bosom  of  eiemaL 
light}  that  which  passes  among  mortals;  pardon  me»  ever  dear 
and  Tonerated  shade,  if  I  shoir  no  more  respect  to  thy  &ulta  thM 
mj  owm  if  I  eqwlly  onrtil  both  to-the  eyta^lhe  rtador.    I 
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tegKty  I  will  be  just  for  you  aa  for  myielf;  you  will  always  loio 
muck  leas  by  it  tbao  I.  Ahl  bow  amply  do  thy  soft  and  amiaMa 
Cliaracter,  thy  inexhaustible  goodneas  of  heart,  thy  franknesay 
tod  all  thy  other  excellent  qualitiea,  redeem  thy  foibleit  if  cmm. 
may  thtta  call  the  mistakes  of  thy  reason  alone.  You  had  er* 
ters,  but  not  vices;  your  conduct  was  reprehensible,  but  your 
heart  was  alwi^s  pure.** 

Nor  is  he  lesa  impressive  when  expatiating  oo  the  charms  of 
nature,  and  elevating  his  aoul  to  the  divine  Author  of  all.  He 
thea  assumes  the  mannner  of  Feneloo,  and  is  not  inferior  to  that 
ittbllme  moralist,  in  inspiring  the  piety  and  benevolence  he 
breathes.  "  I  rose,"  says  he,  ^  every  morning  before  the  sun, 
and  ascended  by  a  neighbouring  orchard  into  a  very  pleasant 
ptthway  above  the  vineyard,  and  which  led  alpog  the  side  of  the 
bill  to  Chamberry.  Here,  as  I  walked,  I  offered  up  my  prayers^ 
wUch  consisted  not  in  a  vain  agiution  of  the  lips,  but  in  a  sin* 
cere  elevation  of  the  soul  to  the  Author  of  that  amiable  nature,, 
whose  beauties  were  before  my  tyes;.  I  never  liked  to  pray  in  mj 
cbamben  the  walls  and  other  little  works  of  man,  seem  so  manj, 
ittterposiilons  between  God  and  me.  I  love  to  contemplate  him, 
III  hU  works,  while  my  heart  is  lifted  towards  him.  JMy  prayer^, 
were  pure,  I  have  a  right  to  say  so,  and  worthy,  on  that  ac? 
couot,  of  being  heard.  I  only  supplicated  for  myself  and  for  her, 
Iroai  whom  in  my  vows  I  was  never  separated  a  moment,  a  lif<Q|. 
iaooceiit  and  tranquil,  exempt  from  vice,  from  grief,  from  pinch- 
ing want;  the  death  of  the  just,  and  their  lot  in  a  future  state/' 
This  associatiott  of  Mamam  in  his  prayers,  is  similar  to  the  ten- 
der  paamge  in  Ovid's  Halcyone  and  Ceysp. 

Onoibvi  IBa  quiiem  sapcris  pia  thufs  ftrehat: 
P^oqiae  1^  qpn  npttus  evat,  vsniebat  s4  aias. 
Utque  ibret  sotpes  eoiywi,  tuns  utiqjlie  rstfvst 
Obtabst,  DuUamque  sIIm  pielemt 

Bot  notwithstanding  these  effusions  of  an  exquisitely  feeling 
bean,  Rousseau  roust  be  admitted  to  be  a  dangerous  writer,  and 
his  moral  lessons  to  abound  with  all  the  paradox  and  inconsist* 
enc^  that  have  been  attributed  to  tbem.  Even  his  enthusiastic 
ateiflfttien  of  nature^  his  vivid  pictures  of  mewstldn  scenery,. and 
tbSiJolitir  i^liriuiB  ef  bis  caaltes  in  t^Hm,  as  be  csAls  them^hwre. 
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mischievous  efiTects  on  rotnantically  t«t)Stituted  rainds^  over  as- 
rfmilattng  themselves  in  sublimity  to  the  grand  objects  pvesent- 
ed  to  them,  and  thereby  rendered,  unfit  for  the  common  offices 
of  life. 

Wo  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains* 
Winning  from  Besaon's  hmnds  the  reins; 
Pity  and  wo!  for  such  a  mind 
la  aofl>  contemplative,  and  kind; 
And  wo  to  those  whotnin  such  youth. 
And  spare  to  press  the  ri|^ts  of  truth. 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 
While  on  the  atithy  glows  the  ateel^ 

SooU'a  Bokeby. 

This  frame  of  mind  may  be  called  innocent,  afid  is  perhaps 
the  natural  concomitant  of  virtue.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  generally  more  unfavourable  to  success  in  life,  and  habits 
of  industry  than  the  grossest  dissipation.  And  this  tempera* 
ment,  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  beyond  all  others,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  nourish  and  stimulate;  for  which  reason,  as  much  as 
for  the  false  morals  they  inculcate,  they  are  pernicious  to  young 
persons  of  sensibility.  This  author  so  transfuses  his  soul  into 
his  page,  that  to  minds  of  a  congenial  cast,  it  cannot  fail  to  im- 
part a  portion  of  that  baleful  langour  by  which  it  is  inspired. 
In  it,  as  in  Volture's  temple  of  love, 

On  entend  poor  tout  bruit  des  concerts  enchanteors 
Dont  la  moUe  hannonie  inspire  les  langueurs. 

The  Geneva  philosopher  probably  gave  birth  to  the  delete- 
rious Sorrows  of  Werter;  the  uncontrolled  susceptibilities  of  tbe 
drama  of  Kotzebue;  and  the  ^^  free  as  air"  maxims  of  the  Wol- 
stoncraftian  and  Godwinian  school.  But  then  to  him,  no  doubt, 
we  owe  the  novel,  animated  manner,  so  much  admired  in  the 
Volneys,  the  Denons,  the  Chateaubrainds,  8cc. 

Mr.  Burke>  extremely  outof  humoar  with  Rousseau  for  the 
mischievous  tendency  and  eflfects  of  his  writings,  seems  grudg- 
ingly to  allow  him  what  is  due  to  his  eloquence.  In  his  letter 
to  a  BMOiber  of  the  national  aaaombfya  he  says,  **  I  have  often 
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wondered  how  he  comes  to  be  so  much  more  admired  and  fol- 
lowed on  the  continent,  than  he  is  here.  Perhaps  a  secretichann 
in  the  language  may  have  its  share  in  this  extraordinary  differ- 
ence.  We  certainly  perceive,  and  to  a  degree  we  feel,  in  this 
writer,  a  style  glowing,  animated,  enthusiastic;  at  the  same  time 
that  we  find  it  lax,  diffuse,  and  not  in  the  best  taste  of  compo- 
sition; all  the  members  of  the  piece  being  pretty  equally  labour- 
ed and  expanded,  without  any  due  selection  and  subordination 
of  parts.  He  is  generally  too  much  on  the  stretch,  and  his  manner 
has  little  variety."  Without  arraigning  this  remark,  which  is 
probably  correct,  we  collect  from  it,  however,  one  of  Mr.  Burke's 
own  principles  of  composition*  He  aimed,  it  appears,  at  variety 
in  his  diction,  and  was  careful  that  his  eloquence  should  not  be 
constantly  on  the  stretch,  and  hence,  the  great  diversity  of  style 
his  productions  exhibit!  He  seems  too,  to  have  searched  fbr 
Wisdom,  whereifew  others  would  have  thought  of  looking  fbr 
her;  and  accordingly,  he  occasionally  vamps  up  the  old  saws  of 
ibrgotten  writers.  Thus  we  find  him,  not  only  raking  in  the 
<<  old  stabhle  of  Moliere,"  but  even  in  that  of  Gui  du  Fur  de 
PibraC;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  a  speech  of 
Ulysaes  in  Shakspeare's  little  read  play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
funushed  hints  for  his  reflections  on  the  French  revolution;  for 
that  part  of  them,  at  least,  which  relates  to  insubordination  and 
anarchy. 

O  when  degree  is  shaken^ 
(Which  18  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs) 
The  enterpriae  is  sick.    How  could  communities^ 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhood  in  cities, 
Feaoefiil  commerce  firom  dii^dable  shores. 
The  primogeniture  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  autfaeotic  place? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 
And  hark  what  discord  follows;  each  thing  meets 
hi  mere  op^gnancy.    The  bounded  waters 
Would  fift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  aU  this  solid  globe: 
Strength  would  be  lord  of  imbecili^. 
And  the  rudeson  would  strike  his  fiither  dead: 
Force  would  be  right;  or,  ii^th^  right  and  wroi|g 
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(Between  wfaofe  endless  jar  justice  leaides) 
«.     Would  lose  their  names,  and  so  would  jkistioe  Ukk 
Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite. 
And  appetite  (a  uniTersal  wolf 
80  douhfy  seconded  bj  will  and  power) 
Bfiiat  make  perlorce  an  aniwtal  prey, 
And  last  eat  19  himielf. 

Thoughr  this  detail  may  not  be  exactly  copied  by  Burke,  he 
seemi  10  have  imbibed  ita  perfect  spirit,  when,  speaking  of  anar* 
cliy,  he  says,  <<  the  law  is  broken,  nature  is  disobeyed,  and  the 
'  rebellious  are  outlawed,  cast  forth  and  exiled,  from  this  world 
of  reason,  and  order,  and  fruitful  penitence,  into  the  antagonist 
world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  confusion,  and  unavailing  sor- 
row. 

From  tbe  chorus  of  Moliere's  Doctors  he  borrows  the  ridir. 
ciile  apptied  to  the  revolutionary  expedient  of  multiplying  aa» 
signals— <<  assignare,  postea  assignare,  ensuita  assignare;''  and 
to  Gtti  du  Fur  de  Pibrac's  quatrain, 

Aime  Petat,  tel  que  tule  vois  etre: 

8'il  royall,  sime  la  royante; 
S'il  ne  Teat  point,  s'il  est  communante, 

Aime  le  aussi,  quanddieu  t'y  a  fait  naitre. 

We  unquestionably  owe  this  refined  morsel  of  morality,  in. 
the  appeal  to  the  ol4  whigs.    **  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  I  do 
not  write  to  the  disciples  of  the  Parisiao  philosopb|r,  I  may  as- 
sume, that  the  awful  author  of  our  being  is  tb«  autbor  of  our 
place  in'the  ord^r  of  ei^iateoM;  and  that  having  disposed  and 
marshalled  us  by  n  divine  tactic,  not  accotdiiig  to  our  wUl,  but 
according  to  his,  he  has,  in  and  by  that  dispoHtlon,  virtually  sub- 
jected us  to  act  the  part  which  belongs  to  the  place  assigned  us. 
Children  are  not  consenting  to  their  relation,  but  their  relation, 
without  tbeir  actual  consent,  binds  them  to  its  duties;  or  rather 
it  implies  thw  consent;  because  the  profumed  coM^t  of  every 
rational  creature  is  In  unison  with  the  predisposed  order  of 
things.    Men  come  in  that  manner  into  a  community  with  the 
social  state  of  their  parents,  endowed  with  all  die  benefits,  Ipad- 
ed  with  all  the  dntiea  of  their  utuation  .** 
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This  is  but  the  imperfect  and  condensed  sense  of  a  passage, 
amplified  and  dilated  with  much  beautiful  illustration.  * 

But  independent  of  the  faints  which  he  knew  so  well  to  im- 
prove^ I  consider  the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  enn- 
cing  more  solid  wisdom,  and  a  greater  reach  of  thought,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  those  of  any  other  man.    Intermingled  with 
the  Tery  passages  in  which  he  has  given  most  rein  to  his  rheto* 
rical  talent,  and  which  some  are  pleased  to  call  incomprehensi- 
Ue  rant,  may  be  found  maxims  .which  might  serve  as  texts  bt 
an  essayist,  and  sayings  much  more  worthy  of  perpetua^on  thait 
those  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece.  Yet  it  is  the  lot  of  Mr.  Burke 
to  be  denominated  by  many  a  florid  and  frothy  writer;  and  some 
of  his  best  specimens  of  eloquence  have  been  arraigned  as  tur-* 
gid,  verbose,  and  unintelligible.    Ridicule  has  been  applied  to 
him,  ibr  his  no  less  solid  than  brilliant  reflections  on  the  extintp 
tion  of  chivalry;  and  because  above  the  intellect  of  nimibers  who 
undertake  to  judge  him,  it  has  been  attempted  to  sink 'him  even 
below  the  rate  of  ordinary  scribblers.  Prom  such  common-place 
critics  as  cannot  dispensie  with  the  most  minute  precisioni^  the 
nkost  obVious  triteness  in  language  and  Idea,  little  quarter  is  to 
be  expected  for  the  following  passage.    It  is  on  the  very  deli* 
cate  subject  of  church  and  state,  or  rather  a  national  mode  of 
worship;  and  is  selected  as  an  example  of  the  luxuriant  ampUfi* 
cation  this  writer  employs  on  subjects  too  complicated  and  re* 
fined  to  be  made  out  and  elucidated  by  mere  logical  deduction. 
After  quoting  the  justly  admired  sentiment  of  Cicero,  Quod  illi 
principi  et  praepotenti  Deo  qui  omnem  hunce  mundum  regity 
Jcc  in  corroboration  of  hia  position,  that  without  civil  society 
man  cannot  arrive  at  the  perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capa- 
ble, nor  even  make  a  remote  or  faint  approach  to  it:*— he.  goes 
on  to  say,  ^  They  (the  favourers  of  the  doctrine)  conceive  that 
He  who  gave  our  nature  to  be  perfected  by  cur  virtue,  willed 
also  the  necessary  means  of  lis  perfection.     He  willed  the  state. 
He  willed  in  connexion  with  the  source  and  origituil  archetype 
of  all  perfection.    They  who  are  convinced  of  this  his  will, 
wJiich  b  the  law  of  laws,  and  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  cannot 
think  it  reprehensible  that  this  our  own  corporate  fealty  and  ho- 
mage, that  this  our  recognition  of  a  seigniory  paramount,  I  had 
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almost  said  this  oblatioti  of  the  state  itself,  as  a  worthy  offering 
on  the  high  altar  of  universal  praise,  should  be  performed  as  all 
publicy  solemn  acts  are  performed  in  buildings,  in  music,  in  de- 
corattOB^^iuspeech,  in  the  dignity  of  persons,  according  to  the 
customs  of  mankind,  taught  by  their  nature;  that  it,  with  modest 
splendour,  with  unassuming  state,  with  mild  majesty,  and  sober 
pomp.  For  these  purposes,  they  think  some  piMt  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  as  usefully  employed  as  it  can  be  in  fomenting 
the  luxury  of  individuals.  It  is  the  public  ornament.  It  is  the 
public  consolation.  It  nourishes  the  public  hope«  The  poorest 
man  finds  his  own  importance  and  dignity  in  it,  whilst  the 
wealth  and  pride  of  individuals  at  every  moment  makes  the  man 
of  humble  rank  and  fortune  sensible  of  his  inferiority,  and  de- 
grades and  vilifies  his  condition.  It  is  for  the  man  in  humble 
Ufe^  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to^put  him  in  mind  of  a  state 
in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease  when  he  will  be 
equal  by  nature,  and  will  be  more  than  equal  by  virtue,  that  this 
portion  ef  the  general  wealth  of  his  country  la  employed  and 
sanctified.'' 

Is  this  reasoning,  or  eloquence,  or  rant?  Some  may^say  the 
latter  merely,  and  that  there  is  much  verbiage  with  little  mean- 
ing; Jand  terseness  of  expression,  it  must  be  granted,  has  been 
evidently  neglected,  if  not  purposely  avoided.  To  me,  however, 
there  are  ideas  also,  and  those  very  profound,  and  pious,  and 
sublime;  and  without  giving  any  opinion  of  the  doctrine  they 
inculcate,  I  can  freely  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the 
first  of  modem  poets,  in  respect  to  the  author  of  them,  whom  he 
designates  as 


-4he  sage  whose  reverend  form 


Was  seen  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  stpraa. 
High  waving  wisdom's  sacred  flag  unfiui'dt 
In  awful  warning  to  a  fivitic  workL 


MR.  C.  R  LBSUE. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
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Fine  Arts,  on  the  9th  inst,  and  Mr.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  S.  F.  Brad- 
fordy  and  Mr.  Jaipes  M^Murtrie,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
carry  them  into  cflfect.  .  ' 

Whereas  it  is  the  first  duty  and  greatest  pleasure  of  this  Aca- 
demy to  encourage  and  assbt  the  efforts  >of  Amerfcan  genius  in 
the  Fine  Arts  by  every  means  in  our  power;  and  we  have  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  the  rapid  improvement  in  painting  exhi- 
luted  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Leslie,  now  in  London,  in  the  several 
pictures  he  has  sent  to  this  city;  therefore,  in  order  to  stimulate 
and  aid  Chorles  R.  Leslie  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 

Be$olvcdy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  procure  an  en- 
graving, to  be  executed  in  the  best  style  which  the  taleutts  of  our 
country  can  afford,  of  the  <<  Trial  of  Constance,"  an  original  pic- 
tore  by  the  said  Charles  R.  Leslie,  and  now  exhibited  in  the 
Academy,  and  to  obtain  as  extensive  a  subscripdon  as  possible 
&r  the  said  work,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
committee  shall  think  most  likely  to  promote  its  success. 

RtMolvedj  That  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  said  en- 
graving, after  deducting  all  necessary  charges  and  expenses,  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  said  C.  R.  Leslie,  and  be  collected 
and  paid  to  him  by  the  said  committee. 
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Fnm  a  Lomdan  puhUcatkn, 

This  singular  and  singularly  learned  man,  it  will  be  recollect^ 
ed,  died  at  Java,  to  which  island  he  had  accompanied  his  patron, 
lord  Minto,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest.  The  following  tribute 
to  his  memory  comes  from  the  pen  of  general  Malcolm,  so  much 
disdnguished  by  his  embassy  to  Persia,  by  the  several  treaties 
which  he  has  negotiated  with  the  Indian  sovereigns,  and  by  his 
Hae  masterly  sketch  of  the  political  hidtory  of  India.  The  gene- 
ral was  a  countryman  of  Dr.  Leyden's;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve that  love  of  the  natale  solum  which  was  common  to  them 
both,  glowing,  with  unabated  fervour,  in  the  distant  regions  of 

Hiadoostan,  amidst  objects  calculated  to  abtorb  the  mind  in  fin* 
vol.  II.  It  r 
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flifferent  sensations.    It  was  drigtnally  addressed  to  the  e^tor 
*of  the  Bombajr  Cdurier,  from  which  paper  we  have  extracted  it. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BoTnbay  Courier, 
Sfft, 

I  enfllose  soni6  lines  which  hare  no  value  bat  what  they  de- 
rive from  the  subject: /they  are  an  unworthy,  but  sincere  tribute 
ko  one  whom  I  have  long  regarded  with  sentiments  of  esteem 
and  affection,  and  whose  loss  I  regret  with  the  most  nnfeigned 
sorrow.  It  will  remain  with  those  who  are  better  qualified  than 
.1  am  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Leyd^a:  I  only  know 
that  he  tx>se  by  the  power  of  native  genius  from  the  humblest 
origin 'to  a  very  distinguished  rank  in  the  literary  world.  His 
studies  included  almost  every  branch  of  hunkan  science,  and  ht 
w%8  ulike  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  all.  The  greatest  power  of 
his  mind  was  perhaps  shown  in  his  acquisition  of  modem  antl 
ancient  languages.  He  exhibited  an  unexampled  fiicility,  not 
merelytin  acquiring  them,  but  in  tracing  their  afimity  und  coo* 
nexioa  with  each  other;  and  from  that  talent,  combined  wkh  his 
teste  und  general  knowledge,  we  had  a  right  to  etpect^  kma 
what  >he  did  in  a  very  few  years,  that  he  woidd,  if  hs  Had  lived, 
hav^  thrown  the  greatest  light  upon  the  more  abstruse  parts  of 
the  history  of  the  £ast.  In  this  curious,  but  intricate  and  rugged 
path  we  cannot  hope  to  see  his  equal. 

Dr.  Leyden  had,  from  his  earliest  yeafs,  cultivated  the  muses, 
with  a  success  which  will  make  many  regret  that  poetry  did  not 
occupy  a  larger  portion  of  his  time.  The  first  of  his  essays 
wliioh  appeared  in  a  separate  form  was  "  The  Scenes  of  Infim- 
cy,"  a  descriptive  poem,  in  which  he  sung,  in  no  unpleasing 
strains,  the  charms  of  his  native  mountains  and  streams  in  Ti« 
viot-dale.  Hfe  contributed  several  small  pieces  to  that  coilectioii  ' 
of  poems  called  the  Minslrelsey  of  the  Scottich  Border,  which  he 
published  with  bis  celebrated  friend  Walter  Scott.  Among  these 
the  Mermaid  is  cerudnly  the  most  beautiful.  In  it  he  has  showit 
all  the  creative  fancy  of  real  gemus.  His  Ode  on  the  death  of 
Nelson  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  those  poetical  effusions  that  he 
has  published  since  he  came  to  India.  The  following  apostrophe 
to  the  blood  of  that  hero  has  a  sublimity  of  thought  and  hl^fi- 
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aesft  of  ezpreasioQ  which  never  could  hm«e  been  attuned  bu..t,  bji 
e  tnie  pofet>-T-  . 

"  Blood  of  the  bnTe,  tixm  ert  not  lott 
Amid  the  waste  of  wnters  bjue^ 
The  tide  that  rolls  to  Albion's  coast 
Shall  prondly  boast  its  sanguine  hue; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  vernal  due 
To  foster  valour's  daring  seed; 
Tbe  geneitms  plant  shall  still  iUttXMsk  feoe^r, 
,  And  host*  of  heroes  rise  when  Me  ahallr  bfeed" 
.  It  ie  pleeetog  to  fitid  him.  on  whom.  Nature  has  beetowe4  ew: 
•est  geoiaa^  poasetsed  of  thoae  more  eaaeQti^.and  Uitrinsis  tmah 
litiea  which  give  the  trdeatexcelitonce  to  the  hnman  ch^ftctijp* 
The  aamiera  of  Dr.  Lejden.were  uncoiutlyt  morty  perhaiN^ 
from  baa  detestadon  of  the  Tinea  too.  foherallf  attendant  on  r^ 
finementy  and  a  wish  (iodulgedto  exceaa  from  hia  youth)  to  kee|^ 
m  a  marked  distance  from  themi  than  &om  any  ignorance  of  tb^: 
niAes  of  good  breedhig.    He  was  fend  o£  talking;  hia  vmce  wafr. 
loud,  and  bad  tittle  or  no  modulation,  and  he  spoken  uk  the  pno- 
viodal  dialect  of  his  nattve  country^  'yb  cannbt  be  aurprisiiiflb 
Ilierefia«e»  that  even  his  infomadon  and  knowledge^  when  sot 
cenyeyed^  should  be  felt  by  a  number  of  his  bearers  as.  ufipleat^ 
aant,  if  not  oppressive^    But  with  all  these  disadTantagea  (an4 
Itey  were  great)  the  admiratiQn  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  at* 
ways  held,  by  those  who  conid  appreeiare  his  quaHtiea,  becanm 
Ipeneral  wherever' he  was  long  knowta;  they:  even  who.  oonld  not 
vndemand  the  value  of   his   kaowledjge,  loved  his   vinnesv 
Tlmngh  he  was  distinguirt^d  by  his.loxe  of  ^ben^,  and  alMaai 
faasifl^y  independence)  his  ardent  feelingaand  prond  genius  ne^ 
v^  kd  him  into  any  licentious  or  extpayagant  specuiatinn.  oi» 
lioiitjcal  subjects.    He  never  solicited  &vour»  but  >a  was^  raia^ 
ttidy  hfs  the  liberal  discernment  of  his  noble  ffisnd  and  paijnen,' 
lord  Mlsto^  to  situations  that  afforded  him  an  .opponunHy[  oC 
aliewiDg»  that  he  was  as  scru^uloua  and  as  inflexibly  virmouaift 
abe  diachatge  of  his  public,  duiiest  as  he  was  attentive  in  privatft 
fife  t#  the  dudea  of  morality  and  religion. 

Hl  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  method  mhUA  Or> 
I«e^dc3i  uaed  in  his  studksy  or  to^  describe  the  unciNiqtterable 
mib  w^ch:  these  were  pursued.    I>uring  bis.  mfkjt  k^^*: 
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dence  in  India  I  had  ft  particular  opporninity  of^obtserviiig  both. 
Wiien  he  r^ad  a  lesacm  in  PerBian^  a  person  near  him*  vbond^ 
he  bad  taught,  wrote  down  each  word  on  a  long  slip  of  paperi^ 
whkh  was  afterwards  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
words,  and  pasted  in  alf^abetical  order,  under  different  heads  of 
irerbs,  nouns,  &c.  into  a  blank  book  that  formed  a  vocabulary  of 
•aeh  day's  lesson*  All  this  he  hadi  in  a  very  few  Jiours,  instruct* 
ed  a  very  ignorant  native  to  do,  and  this  man  he  used,  m  his 
broad  accent,  to  Call  "  one  of  his  mechanical  aids/'  He  was  s^ 
ill  at  My  tore,  soon  after  his  arrival  from  England,  that  Mr.  An^ 
derson,  the  surgeon  Who  attended  him,  despaired  of  his  Hfe; 
IhU  though  all  his  friends  endeavoured,  at  this  period,  to  pre«> 
iftsil  upon  hisn  to  relax  in  his  application  to  stu<fy,  it  was  in 
tftin.  He  used,  when  onable  to  sit  upright,  to  prop  ^himself  up 
with  pillows,  and  continue  his  translations.  Oiieday  that  I  was 
sitting  by  his  bedside,  the  surgeon  came  in.  ^<  I  am  glad  yettt 
are  here,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  addressing  himself  to  me,  "yon 
will  be  able  to  persuade  Leyden  to  attend  to  my  advice.  I  have 
told  him  before)  and  I  now  repeat  that  he  wiU  die,  if  he  does 
not  leave  off  his  studies  and  remain  quiet.''  <«  Very  well#  doc- 
tor, <<  ejcclaimed  Leyden,  <<  you  have  done  jrour  duly,  but  you 
must  now  hear  me:  I  cannot  be  idle;  and  whether  Idieor  live, 
the  wheel  must  go  round  to  the  last:"  and  he  actiaidly  continu- 
ed, under  the  depression  of  a  fever,  and  a  liver  complaint,  'to 
eto^y-naore  than  ten  hours  eaoh  day. 

The  temper  of  Dr.  Leyden  was  mild  and  generous,  and  he 
eduld  bear,  with  perfect  good  humour,  nailery  on  his  ifoibles. 
When  he  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1805, 1  was  moat  sottcitous  re- 
garding his  reception  in  the  society  of  the  Indian  capital.  ^1 
entreat  you,  my  dear  friend,"  I  said  to  him  the  day  he  landed, 
<(  to  be  careful  of  the  impression  you  make  on  your  entering  this 
ecmimanitjr;  for  God's  sake,  learn  a  little  English,  and  be  sUeat 
upon  literary  subjects^  except  among,  literary' men."  *' Learn 
£oglish,"  he  exclaimed,  ^No,  never:  it  was  trying  to  learn  that 
^S^^^  ^^^  spoilt  my  Scotch;  and  as  to  being  silent,  I  wilt 
promise  to.  hold  my  tongue,  if  you  will  make  fools  hold  their^s." 

His  memory  was  mosi^  tenacious,  and  he  aometimes  loaded  it 
witiiJttoiber>    When  he  was  at  Myaane^  an  argument  ocmrrod 
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iip6n  a  point  of  Englbh  history:  it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  to  Ley^ 
deD»  and,  to  the  astenishtnent  of  all  parties,  he  repeated  verba* 
ttm  the  whole  of  an  act  ai  parliament  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
relative  to  Ireland,  which  decided  the  point  in  dUpute.  On  be« 
ing  asked  how  he  came  to  charge  his  memory  with  such  extra- 
ordinary matter,  he  said,  that  several  years  before,  when  he  was 
writing  on  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  English  lui* 
guisge,  this  act  was  one  of  the  documents  to  which  he  had  re* 
ferred  as  a  spedmen  of  the  style  of  that  age,  and  thftt  he  had 
retained  every  word  in  his  memory. 

His  love  of  the  place  of  his  nativity  was  a  passion  in  which 
he  had  always  a  pride,  and  which  in  India  he  cherished  witfa^ 
the  fondest  Mithusiasm*  I  cmce  went  to  see  him  when  he  was 
very  iB,  and  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  many  days:  thero 
were  several  gentlenien  in  the  room:  he  Inquired  if  I  had  any 
news:  I  told  him  I  had  a  letter  from  Eskdalc:  and  what  are  they 
about  in  the  borders?  he  asked:  a  curious  circumstance,  I  re- 
plied, is  staled  in  my  letter;  and  I  read  lum  a  passage  which  de- 
scribed* the  coodua  of  our  volunteers  on  a  fire  being  kindled  by 
tntff^^ft  St  one  of  the  beacons*  This  letter  mentioned  thai  die 
moment  the  blaie,  which  was  the  signal  of  invasion,  was  seen, 
the  mountaineers  hastened  totheir  rendezvous,  and  those  of  Led- 
desdal6  swam  the  Ewes  river  to  reach  it.  They  were  assem-  . 
bled,  though  several  of  their  houses  were  at  the  distance  of  six 
and  seven  miles,  in  two  hours;  and  at  break  of  day  the  party 
marched  into  the  town  of  Hiiwick  (a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  the  place  of  assembly)  to  the  border  tuner  of  <<  ¥Vha  dar 
metkUe  wV  me?**  Leyden's  countenance  became  animated  aa  I 
proceeded  with  this  detail;  and  at  its  close  he  sprung  from  his 
sack  bed,  and  with  strange  melody,  and  still  stranger  gesticula- 
tions, sung  alotid,  <^  Wha  dar  meddle  vn*  mef  wha  dar  meddle 
fs^  mer*  Several  of  those  who  witnessed  this  scene  looked  at 
hiDi  as  one  that  was  raving  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 

These  anecdotes  will  display  more  fully  than  any  description 
I  can  give,  the  lesser  shades  in  the  character  of  this  ex^aor^H.- 
imry  man.  An  external  manner  certainly  not  agreeable,  and^a 
diepesition  to  egotism,  were  his  only  defects.  How  trivial-  do 
these  appear^  at  a  nmnent  when  we  are  lamenting  the  lossof 
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such  a  rajre  coaibinatkm  of  virtttea»  learnings  aii4  f  cnuttSr  ab  wore 
contentrated  ia  the  late  Dn  Lejfdeol . 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  senranty 

lOHtf  MALCOLM. 

Where  sleep  the  brave  on  Java's  strand. 
Thy  ardent  spirit,  Leyden!  fled» 
And  Fame  with  <^^re8s  shades  the  land. 
Where  Genius  fell,  and  Valour  bled. 

When  Triumph's  tale  is  westward  borm^ 
On  border  hills  no  joy  shall  gteam: 
And  thy  loved  Tiriot  long  shall  moom 
The  youthfnl  poet  of  ber  stream. 

Hear  Jio^'a  cocks  the  mermaid's  strayi» 
ShaU  change  from  sweet  to  solemn,  lay; 
For  he  is  gone,  the  stranger  swain. 
Who  sung  the  maid  of  Colonsay. 

The  hardy  tar^.Britaimia's  pride, 
ShaU  hang  his  manly  head  in  wo:  , 
The  bard  who  told  how  Nelson  died. 
With  harp  unstrung,  in  earth  lies  low. 

I  see  a  weeping  band  arise; 
>  hear  sad  music  oh  the  galei 
Thy  dirge  is  sung  from  Scotia'a  akiesi 
Her  mountain  sons  their  loss  bewail. 

The  minstrel  of  thy  native  north, 
^oars  aU  his  soul  into  the  so«g$ 
It  bursts  from  near  the  winding  Fpith, 
And  Hi|^land  rocks  the  notes  prolong. 

Tes,  Ike  who  struck  a  matchless  lyre. 
O'er  Flodden's  field  and  Katrine^  wave. 
With  trembling  hand  now  leads  the  dheir» 
That  mourn  his  Leyden's  early  gnve. 


CATTAW  BROKE'S  LETTER.  t^lU 

uma  iitoM  c£Bt^Am  bbobb  to  cj^PtuoN  lawekncos.. 

HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJ£8YY*S  SHIP  SHAN  IIOK9 

Off  BoatoHf  Juncy  18,13. 

As  the  Chesapeake  appears  now  ready  for  sea,  I  request  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the  Shaon  oo  with  her,  ship  to  ship, 
to  try  the  fortune  of  our  respective  fla^s.  To  an  officer  of  your 
character,  it  requires  some  apology  for/  proceeding  to  further  par- 
ticulars. Be  assured,  sir,  that  it  is  not  from  lUiy  doubt  I  can  en* 
tertsdn  of  your  wishing  to  close  with  my  propc  )sal,  but  merely  to 
provide  an  answer  to  ^y  objection  which  mi^^ht  be  made,  and 
very  reasonably,  upon  the  chance  of  our  receivit  ^g  unfair  support. 

After  the  diligent  attention  which  we  had  pai  d  to  commodore 
Rodgers;  the  pains  I  took  to  detach  all  force  bi|t  U^e  Shannon  and 
Tenedos  to  such  a  distance  that  they  could  not },  >ossibIy  join  in 
any  action  fought  in  sight  of  the  Capes;  and  the  '  various  verbal 
messages  which  had  been  sent  iiito  Boston  to  that  effect;  we 
were  much  disappointed  to  find  the  commodore  ha^i  eluded  us 
hy  sailing  on  the  first  change,  after  the  prevailing  eas  terly  winds 
had  obliged  us  to  keep  an  offing  from  the  coast.  H  e  perhaps 
wished  for  some  stronger  assurance  of  a  fur  meeting  '•  I  vtti 
therefore  induced  to  address  you  more  particularly,  ana^  to  as- 
sure you  that  what  1  write  I  pledge  my  honour  to  perform  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. 

The  Shannon  mounts  twenty-four  guns  upon  her  broads  ide> 
and  one  light  boat  gun;  eighteen  pounders  on  her  main  deck,  a  od 
tbirty^two  pound  carronades  on  her  quarter  deck  and  forecastU'; 
and  is  manned  with  a  complement  of  three  hundred  men  and. 
boys  (a  large  proportion  of  the  latter)  besides  thirty  seamen, 
boys  andipassengers,  who  were  taken  out  of  recaptured  vessels 
lateljT.  I  am  tiius  minute,  because  a  report  has  prevailed  in  somie 
of  the  Boston  papers  that  we  had  one  hundred  and  £fty  men, 
additional,  lent  us  from  LaHogue,  which  really  never  was  the 
case.  LaH6gue  is  now  gone  to  Halifax  for  provisions,  andl 
will  send  all  other  ships  beyond  the  power  of  interfering  with  lis, 
IUm1  meet  you  wherever  it  is  most  agreeable  to  you,  within  the 
limits  of  the  undermeniioaed  rendesvous,  vis- 
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J^U  CAPTAIN  BROKERS  LETTEK- 

From  six  to  ten  leagues  etst  of  Cs4»b  CM  iigfat'-hoitte,  ft^m 
.eig*ht  to  ten  leagues  east  of  Cape  Ann^  l^pim  on  Ca^he**  ledge, 
in  lat.  43^  Nor.  at  any  bearing  and  distanee  jrou  please  to  ^  off 
the  south  breakers  af  Nantucket,  or  the  shoal  on  St.  Oeorge'e 
Bank. 

If  you  will  favdnr  me  with  any  plan  of  signals  c^  telegraph, 
I  will  wsun  you  (if  satlii.^g  under  this  promise)  should  any  of  mjr 
friends  be.  too  nigh  or  iviy  where  in  sight*  undl  I  can  detach 
them  out  of  my  wray;  or,  I  would  sail  widi  you  und^  a  fli^  of 
truce  to  any  place;  you  thi>ik  safest  from'  our  cndsersy  hauling 
it  down  when  fair  to  begin  hostilities. 

You  must,  sir  ,  be  aware  that  my  proposals  are  highly  advan- 
tageous to  you,  f  is  you  cannot  proceed  to  sea  singly  in  ^e  Chesa- 
peake without !  imminent  risk  of  being  crushed  by  the  superior 
force  of  the  nVimerous  British  squadrons  which  are  now  abroad, 
where  all  you.  r  efforts,  in  case  of  a  rencontre,  would,  however 
gallant,  be  p^^rfectly  hopeless,  I  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  ima- 
gine that  I  am  urged  by  mere  personal  vanity  to  die  wiafa  of 
meeting  th  e  Chesapeake;  or  that  I  depend  only  upon  your  per- 
sonal amb'ition  for  your  acceding  to  this  invitation:-— we  have 
both  nob'Jer  motives.  Tou  will  feel  it  as  a  compliment  if  I  say, 
that  thf .  result  of  our  meeting  may  be  the  most  grateful  service 
I  can.  render  to  my  country;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you,  eqiiallj 
confifjent  of  success,  will  feel  convinced,  that  it  is  only  by  re- 
pear.ed  triumphs  in  even  combati^  that  your  little  navy  can  now 
ho*pe  to  console  yQur  country  for  the  loss  of  that  trade  it  can  n/> 
I^jnger  protect.  Favour  me  with  a  speedy  reply.  We  are  shprt 
'of  provisions  and  wader  and  cannot  stay  long  here. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  ob't  humble  serv't. 

(Signed)  P.  B.  V.  Brokk. 

Cafitain  qf  hU  BrUannic  MajeMty*^  %kip  Skannom, 

N.  B.  For  the  general  service  of  watching  your  coast,  it  is 
requisite  for  me  to  keep  another  ship  in  company,  to  support 
me  with  her  guns  and  boats  when  employed  near  the  land,  ami 
particularly  to  aid  each  other  if  either  ship  in  chase  should  gee 
qn  shore.  Vou  must  be  aware  that  I  cannot,  consistently  witb. 
Diy duftf^  wsveeo  greitaa  adfaotage  for  this  fenertd  aervlce|  b^ 
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detaching  my  consotti  wiihout  au  assurance  on  your  part  of 
aneeting  me  directly;  and  that  you  will  neither  seek  or  admit 
aid  from  any  other  of  your  armed  vesselsi  if  /  detach  mine  ex- 
-fireasJy  for  the  sake  of  meeting  you.  Should  any  special  order 
restrain  you  from  thus  answering  a  formal  challenge,  you  may 
..yet  oblige  me  by  keeping  my  proposal  a  secret^  and  appointing 
.any  place  you  like  to  meet  us  (within  three  hundred  iniles  of 
Boston)  in  a  giren  number  of  days  after  you  sail)  as  unless  you 
agree  to  an  intenriew,  I  may  be-  busied  on  other  servicey  and 
perfasps  be  at  a  distance  from  Boston  when  you  go  to  sea.— 
Choose  your  terms— -but  let  us  meet. 

Tq  tAe  Commander' qf  f/te  U.  S»  Frigate  Cheaafieake, 

Endorsement  on  the  envelope. 

We  have  thirteen  American  prisoners  on  board,  which  I  will' 
gire  you  for  as  many  Biitish  sailors,  if  you  will  send  them  out, 
otherwise,  being  priTateersmen,  they  must  be  detained. 


ADVICE  TO  THR  OFnCERS  OF  THE  ARBIY. 

Th*  •*  Advice  to  OfAcers  of  the  Army,'*  sn  tdmirsUe  imitstkm  of  Swift, 
conveys,  in  a  strain  of  playful  ifony,  a  fond  of  real  instniction  for  the  conduct 
of  military  men;  while  the  hamoor  is  so  pUyfitl,  the  nOIlery  so  happy,  and 
the  hits  80  palpabk,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  offended  even  by  their  keen. 
ness.     We  select  a  few  of  the  most  playfiil  pieces  of  admonition. 

TO    GENKRAL  OFVICERS    COMMAMOiaO   IH    CBIEV. 

ji  commander  in  chiefs  is  to  the  army  under  his  command, 
What  the  soul  i^  to  the  body:  it  can  neither  think  nor  act  wiihout 
him;  and,  in  short,  is  as  perfect  a  nonentity  without  its  command- 
er, as  a  wife  is  without  her  husband.     You  must,   therefore, 
^rcMtgh  pure  good-will  and  affection  for  your  troops^take  care  of 
.your  own  sacred  person,  and  never  expose  it  to  any  dangers.  You 
have  not  arrived  at  this  rank  without  knowing  the  folly  ofk|iock- 
iog  one's  head  against  a  post,  when  it  can  be  avoided.     When 
any  service  of  danger  is  to  be  performed^  you  should  send  your 
rofr.  n,  ss 
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second  in  commandy  or  some  inferior  officcur*4)Ut  whomsoeTer 
yon  send,  if  he  succeeds  in  the  busineis,  be  sure  to  take  all  die 
merit  of  it  to  yourself. 

Remember  that  ease  and  conveniency  are  apt  to  render  sol* 
diers  effeminate;  witness  Hannibal's  army  at  Capua.  Ncvei^ 
therefore^  let  t^e  troops  have  comfortable  quarters;  and  at  monej^ 
according  to  Horace,  lowers  a  man's  courage,  be  sure  to  cut  off 
every  emolument  from  your  army,  to  prevent  the  impediment  of 
a  full  purse.  No  persons  will  behave  so  desperately  in  action 
as  those  who  are  tired  of  their  lives;  Ibii  e6  gud  vt«  qui  zonam, 
fterdidit'^Ukd  the  more  you  pinch  the  army  under  your  com* 
mand,  the  more  you  may  appropriate  to  your  own  use;  your 
country  can  afford  to  make  you  the  handsomer  allowance. 

Be  sure  to  give  out  a  number  of  orders.  It  will  at  least  show 
the  troops  you  do  not  forget  them.  The  more  trifling  they  are, 
the  more  it  shows  your  attention  to  the  service;  ai^d  should  your 
orders  contradict  one  another,  it  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
altering  them,  and  find  subject  for  fresh  regulations. 

Tou  should  have  a  clever  secretary  to  write  your  despatches^ 
in  case  you  should  not  be  so  well  qualified  yourself.  This  gentle- 
man may  often  serve  to  get  you  out  of  a  scrape.  You  must  take 
pains  so  to  interlard  your  letters  with  technical  ternu,  that  nei- 
ther the  public,  nor  the  minister  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
will  understand  them;  especially  if  the  transactions  you  are  de- 
scribing be  trivial:  it  will  then  give  them  an  air  of  importance.— 
This  is  conformable  to  the  maxim  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry, 
of  raising  the  diction  at  times  to  cover  the  poverty  of  the  subject* 

TO    AID-I>B-CAMrS   OV    GBMKRAL    OVrXCClis. 

Aw  aid-de-camp  is  to  his  general  what  Mercury  was  to  Jupi- 
ter, and  what  the  jackall  is  lo  the  liou.  It  is  a  post  that  very  few 
can  fill  with  credit,  and  requires  parts  and  education  to  execute 
its  duties  with  propriety.  Mistake  me  not;  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  to  puzzle  your  brain  with  niaihematics  or  spoil  your 
eyes  with  poring  over  Greek  and  Latin.  Nor  is  it  necessary  yo%a 
should  understand  military  manoeuvres,  or  even  the  manual  ok- 
erciae.  Iti»tk^jgraces  you  must  court  by  means  of  their  hi^la 
ymtl,  a  iaiKiDgHmaAer.    Learn  to  make  a  good  bow;  that  is  th«» 
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lint  grand  easenttal:  the  next  is  to  carve  and  hold  the  toast;  and 
if  you  aai^re  to  great  eminence,  get  a  few  French  and  German 
phrases  by  rote:  these,  besides  giving  you  an  air  of  learning, 
asay  Induce  people  to  suppose  you  have  served  ^road.  Next  to 
these  aceomplishihents,  the  art  of  listening  with  a  seeming  at- 
UDtion  to  a  long  story,  will  be  of  great  use  to  you;  particMlariy 
if  your  general  Is  old,  and  has  served  in  former  Wars,  or  has  ac* 
cidentally  been  present  in  any  remarkable  uege  or  baule.  On  all 
occasions  take  an  opportunity  of  asking  him  some  question,  that 
may  lead  htm  to  describe  the  particulars  of  those  transactions. 

Whenever  the  general  sends  you  with  a  message  in  the  field, 
Acmgh  ever  so  trifling,  gallop  as  fast  as  you  can  up  to  and  against 
the  person,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Should  you  ride  over  Inm 
it  would  show  your  alertness  in  the  performance  of  your  duty* 

In  coming  witli  orders  to  a  camp,  gallop  through  every  street 
ef  the  (Afferent  regimenu,  particularly  if  the  ground  is  soft  and 
boggy.  A  great  man  should  always  leave  some  tracks  behind  him. 
Ton  should  always  assume  a  mysterious  air;  and  if  any  one  asks 
you  the  most  trifling  question,  such  as,  whether  the  line  will  be 
out  at  exercise  to-morrow?  or  any  other  matter  of  equal  Import- 
ance, never  give  a  direct  answer;  but  look  grave,  and  affectedly 
tum  the  discourse  to  some  other  subject.  If  a  subaltern  should 
only  venture  to  ask  you  what  it  is  o'clock?  you  must  not  inform 
him,  In  order  to  show  that  you  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  se- 
crets* 

TO  COLONBLS  AND  LIBUTBl^AMT  COLONBLS  COMMAMPINO  CORPS. 

You  are  to  consider  yourself  as  the  father  of  your  corps,  and 
must  take  care  to  exercise  a  paternal  authority  over  It:  as  a  good 
ftther  does  not  spare  the  rod,  so  should  not  a  commanding  Officer 
spare  the  cat-o-nine-tails. 

When  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  from  some 
otiier  corps,  show  them  that  they  were  all  hi  the  dark  before,  and,^ 
overtnming  their  whale  routine  of  discipline,  introduce  another 
as  ^fifferent  as  possible;  I  will  not  suppose  of  your  own— you  may 
not  have  genius  enough  for  that:  but  if  yon  can  only  contrive  to 
wsmpup  someold  exploded  system,  it  will  have  all  the  appearance 
of  hdvelty  to  those,  who  have  never  p'ractlsedf  It  before;  the  few 
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wbo  haTCy  win  give  you  credit  for  having  »een  a  great  deal  of 
aehrice. 

Never  speak  kindly  to  a  non-coimnissioned  officer.     Ah  aus- ' 
tereand  distant- beha^our  gives  tiieia  an  elevated  idea  of  your 
dignity;  and  if  it  doea  not  tend  to  make  them  love  you,  it  wiU  at 
lettt  caate  them  to  fear  you»  which  is  better. 

Never  ttir  without  an  orderly  serjeanty  particularly  when  you 
ride  through  a  town,  or  from  one  regiment  to  another.  If  you 
have  no  other  use  for  him»  he  will  s«rve  to  hold  your  horse 
when  you  dismount. 

When  the  regiment  is  on  the  march»  gallop  from  front  to 
rear  as  often  as  possible^  especially  if  the  road  ia  dusty.  Never 
pass  through  the  intervals,  but  charge  through  the  centre  of. 
each  platoon  or  division.  The  cry  of— o^n/o  tAe  Hghi  ondUfi'^^ 
incline  to  tke  right^^msA^  your  importance;  and  it  is  diverting 
enough  to  dust  a  parcel  of  fellows  already  half  choked,  and  to 
see  a  poor  devil  of  a  soldier,  loaded  Hke  a  jack^ass,  endeavour- 
ing to  get  out  of  the'  way.  In  your  absence,  the  aame  liberty  may 
be  taken  by  th^  adjutant. 

If  on  service  you  are  appointed  to  the  command  of  any  gaT«^ 
rison  or  post,  guard  every  part,  except  that  by  which  the  enemy 
ia  moat  likely  to  approach:  for  if  you  prevent  his  coming,,  you 
can  h«tve  no  opportunity  of  showing  your  valour.  These  par^ 
you  may  reconnoitre  yourself;  and  if  you  should  be  taken,  you 
will  at  any  rate,  get  the  character  of  an  alert  officer,  having  faeea 
the  first  to  discover  the  enemy. 

The  command  of  five  or  six  hundred  men  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  you  own  consequence;  and  you  will,  of  course  look 
down  upon  all  but  your  superiors  in  the  army,  and  gentlemen  o€ 
Wgh  rank  and  fortune.  Though  your  father  may  have  been  a 
pedlar  or  an  exciseman,  you  will  entertain  a  hearty  contempt 
of  all  bwirgcou'i  and  though  your  education  may  have  been  con- 
fined to  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  first  rule*  in  Arithmetkr, 
yet  you  are  to  consider  eveiy  man  as  an  ignonuit  illitavaia  fel- 
low, who  knows  not  how  to  manceuvre  a  battalion. 

The  shorter  the  soldiers'  coau  are,  the  better  will  they  be 
calculated  for  expeditious  marching;  and  outting  them  off  a 
good  deal  in  the  akirts»  wiU  not  in  the  least  inciease  your  do- 
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tliter's  ACGoimt,  iliongh  it  will  give  the  men  tbeijuore  soldierlike, 
appearance.  Thus  a  game  cock,  tke  most  martial  animal  thet  we 
know  off  not  only  looks,  but  fights  the  better  for  being  dodo 
trimmed. 

Let  the  sleeTes  aho  be  short,  that  they  may  netobetroot  the. 
sddiers  in  Ifan'Oiing  their  arma;  and  Ught,  that  tbey  .may  show 
off  theirehaiye  io*  advantage.  It  is  well  known*  that  nbthiugie  so 
itgfy  ai  a  coat- that  £te  a  miU^  like  aaack;  yoor'atbeoefore,  need, 
not  button  oVer  the  breast:  the  lappels  also  ehouldbe.eewed; 
down,  not  for  the  sake  of  the.  piece  of  cloth  savod  by  this  HieatfSi* 
hot  in  order  to  prevent  eloVenly  iellows  from  auffeiieig  them  to 
flap  about.  Pockets  either  to  the  coat,  waistcoat,  or  breoebeev' 
are  unneceasary  to  soldiers,  who  have  nothing  to  put  in  them. 
This  light  clothing,  besides  giving  your  men  an  air  of  particu^ 
Isr  smartness>  wHi  enure  therti  to  the  Inclemency  of  the  weather. 

TO  THE  ADJUTAHT. 

An  adjatant  is  a  wit  ex  oJMof  and  finds  many  siandiog  jokea. 
iMmexed^  his  appbintment.  H  is  on  the  happy  appltcMion  ot 
Shese  that  his  character  depends.  Thus,  for  example,  wiiea  the 
nenloie  tiie  step,  you  may  observe,  that  ^  their  legs  move  like 
those  befcM^a  bosier*s  shop  in  windy  weather;*'  i^  in  the  pU* 
toon  exercise,  they  do  not  come  down  to  the  firtMeni  togetber^- 
Ihat  **  they  perftrirm  the  motions  just  as  th^  ipere  bora,  ooeafter 
die  oihef^V.  In  short,  by  attending  a  little  to  the  eonversatioe  of 
the  wag*  emoog  the  honcommissiened  oflkera  and  soUiets,  yen 
amy  soon  form  a  very  pretty  cottectbn;  which  certainly  must  be 
siarUDg,  as  they  have  stood  the  test  of  periisps  a  century. 

TO  TBX  qUARTER-MASTER. 

'  The  standing  maxim  of  your  office  is*to  receive  whatever  is 
offered  you,  or  you  can  get  hold  of,  but  not  to  part  with  anything 
jou  can  keep.    Your  3tore*room  must  resemble  die  lion's  den^ 

Mttlta  te  advonum  8pectantia,>iiiica  retiorsum. 

Observe  the  same  with  respeet  to  siaaw  and  wood,  ilis  me* 
f'hanieaii  and  nnbecomtng  In  a  gantlemant  to  be  weighing  them 
■ke  a  clMesemonger.   When  die  soldiers  ate  teceinnip  atfaar 
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for  the  hdspkalf  order  them  to  drop  a  truisor  two  at  your  hut  in  < 
the  rear.  This  will  lighten  their  burthen,  and  make  the  task  less 
toilsome.  The  same  may  be  done  with  the  wood  for  the  hospi- 
tal; and  the  sick,  especially  the  feverish,  have  little  need  of  fire 
in  summer. 

If  the  soldiers  complam  of  (he  bread,  taste  it,  and  say  that 
better  men  have  eat  much  worse.  Talk  of  the  domfiermcie^  or 
black  rye  bread  of  the  Germans,  and  swear  you  have  seen  the 
tine  when  you  would  hare  jumped  at  it.  Call  them  a  set  of 
pumhling  rascals,  and  threaten  to  confine  them  for  mutiny.*- 
This,  if  it  does  not  conrince  them  of  the  goodness  of  the  bread, 
will  at  least  IrigltteB  them,  and  make  them  take  it  quietly. 

TO  THE  SURGEON. 

1 

The  great  secret  of  ypur  profession  i»  the  art  of  substitution. 
%  this  you  may  provide  yourself  with  medicines,  the  produce 
of  your  own  native  soU,  which  will  rival  in  excellence  the  most 
ocpensive  articles  from  the  Levant  or  the  Indies.  Thus  chalk 
will  do  for  <$rabs*.eyes,  or  any  testaceous  powder,  oil  of  turpea- 
tine,  for  balsam  of  capivi»  and  oak  baik,  fer^^Penivian— by  the  wagr^ 
it  would  be  inconsislent  with  yoilr  characjter,  as  a  good  Protes- 
tint,  to  encourage  thoae  thieves  the  Jesuits,  by  using  any  of  theii: 
aaedicines. 

Whenever  you  are  ignorant  of  a  soldier's  complaint,  you 
should  first  take  a  little  bl6od  frdm  him,  and  tlien  gifve  faim  an 
euMtieaad  aoathartsc«-«4o  wluch  you  may  kdd  a  blister.  Tins  will 
serve  ait  leasst  to  diminish  the  number  of  your  patients. 

Keep  two  lancets;  a  blunt  one  for  the  soldiers,  and  a  sharp  ene 
for  the  officers;  this  will  be  making  a  ftrofier  distinction  between. 
-  them. 

TO  THE  PAYMASTER.     ' 

Yeur'e  is  ns  inug  an  office  as  any;  particularly  when  the  re- 
giment is  upon  foreign  service;  but  if  you  have  given  security,  or 
have  a  commission  to  anijwer  for  your  miscarriages,  you  ihuai 
take  oarie  to  goon fiur  and -soUy. 

Ifakeyotir  acebuntsaa  intricate  as  you  can,  and,  if  ^aisalblet 
WBinielllfible  to  everj one  butf^ursnli^'lest,  incaso yoa^ahouM; 
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be  taken  priBoneri  your  papers  might  giye  mformation  to  the 
eDemy. 

AlwtLjs  grumble  and  make  difiicultiesi  when  officers  go  to 
70U  for  mpney  that  is  due  to  thems  when  you  are, obliged  to  pay 
diemi  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  granting  them  a  favour,  and 
tell  them  they  are  lucky  dogs  to  get  it.  I  dare  say^  they  would  be 
of  the  same  way  of  ^hinki^g,  if  you  had  it  in  your  powef  to  witli- 
hold  it. 

TO    TOVIIO    OfVlCftRS. 

If  you  bcleng  to  a  mess,  eat  with  it  as  seldom  as  possible,  to 
kt  folks  see  you  want  neither  money  nor  eredit.  And  when  you 
do,  in  order  to  show  that  you  are  used  to  good  living,  find  foult 
with  every  dish  that  is  set  oa  the  table,  damn  the  wine,  and 
throw  the  plates  at  the  mess*man's  head. 

On  coming  into  the  regiment)  perhaps  the  major  or  adjutaiyt 
will  advise  you  to  learn,  the  manual,  the  saltKe,  or  other  paru  of 
the  ezerdse;  to  which  ywi  may  answer,  that  you  do  not  want  to 
be  drilUserjeant  or  corporaI-*M>r  that  you  purchased  your  com- 
flussieo,  and  did  not  come  into  the  army  to  be  made  a  machine  of. 

Be  sure  also  to  stigmatise  every  officer,  who  is  attentive  to 
his  duty,  with  the  appellation  of  Martinet;  and  say  **  be  has  t>een 
bitten  by  a  mad  adjutant."  This  will  discourage  others  from 
knowing  more  than  yourself,  and  thereby  keep  you  upon  an 
equality  with  them. 

WhoQ  ordered  for  duty,  always  grumble  and  question  the  ros- 
ier. This  will  proQUve  you  the  character  of  one  that  will  not  be 
imposed  00.  At  a  field-day,  be  sure  not  to  fall  in  before  the  m- 
f^ent  is  told  ofi'and  proved;  sind  then  come  upon  the  parade, 
,  biHtoning  your  gaiters,  or  putting  on  some  part  of  your  dress. , 
Observe  the  si^mc  when  for  guard:  making  twenty  or  thirty  men 
m^  shows  ypu  are  somebody. 

Wkpgever  you  mount  guard,  invite  all  your  friends  to  the 

_iii'fiJ»^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^jy  gg^  drunk  yourself,  but  mak6  your 

ak  also;  send  then  sing,  and  make  as  much  ncase  at 
This  will  show  the  world  the  difference  between  an 
leer  and  a  private  man;  since  the  latter  would  be  Bayed  aUye 
for  the  least  irregularity  upon  duty. 
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Wl^cn  at  a  field  day  or  review;  you  have  taken  post  in  the 
rear  for  the  manual  exercise  to  be  performed,  you  have  a  fine 
opportunity  bf  diverting  yourself  and  the  spectators.  You-atand 
very  conveniently  for  playing  at  leap-frog,  or  ttiay  pelt  one  ano- 
ther with  stones;  or  if  there  should  be  snow  on  the  ground,  with 
snow-balls.  This  wilt  be  a  vefy.  harmless  relaxation,  as  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  besides  the  diversion  it  will  afford  among' 
yourselves,  will  contribute  vastly  to  aniuse  the  sddiers,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  puxzling  their  brains  too  much  with  the  business 
they  are  about. 

IVhcn'you  are  ordered  to  viait  the  bftrcackti  I  would  recom- 
mend it  10  you  to  confine  your  inspeodon  Jto  the  outside  wall$  for 
what  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  expect,  tliat  you  shcMiU 
enter  the  soldiers'  jdirty  rooms,  and  contaminate  yooraelf  with 
usting  their  messes?  As  you  aro  not  used  to  eathig  ealt  perk  or 
ammunition  broads  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  judge  whether  they 
are  good  or  not«  Act  in  the  same  manner  when  you  ate  ordered 
to  visit  the  hospital.  It  is  none  of  your  business  to  nurse  and 
attend  the  sick.  Besides,  who  knows  but  you  might  catch  some 
infectious  distemper?  And  it  would  be  better  that  fifty  aoMieys 
should  perish  through  neglect  or  bad  treatment,  than  that  your 
country  should  lose  a  good  officer. 

When  on  leave  of  absence,  never  come  bark  to  your  time;,  as 
that  aoight  cause  people  to  think,  *that  you  had  no  where  to  stay, 
or  that  your  friends  were  tired  of  you. 

Whenever  you  go  into  a  coffee-house,  or  other  public  ^ace, 
look  big,  talk  loud,  and  abuse  the  waiters:  there  caanbt  be  a 
more  infaHible  mark  of  spirit. 

You  need  not  mind  contracting  a  few  debts:  for  ia  this  yoti 
will  "be  justified  not  only  by  the  conduct  of  every  pertoa  of  rankf 
but  also  by  the  example  of  the  nation  at  large,  which  owes  more 
than  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in  Britain.  In  thtse  circunaataih' 
ces  you  may  indeedbe  much  pestered  by  the  pursuit  of  ci^di* 
tors,  and  by  the  gentry  known  by  the  name  of  evergreens:  thife 
kind  of  warfare,  however,  will  serve  admirably  to  qualify  you,  in 
case  you  should  be  sent  abroad  on  service,  to  peHbrm  the  dutjr 
of  a  partisan. 
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^ ' '^  ,  . 

TO  TH«    EMOI^TEBR. 

la  bttilding  a  forty  if  the  situation  is  left  X6  yoU)  choose  a  spot 
t/iftt  is  commanded  by  some  neighbouring  eminence,  as  you  wUi 
afteri^ards  be  obliged  to  occupy  and  fortify  that  alsb,  and  sohii?6 
two  jobs  instead  of  one.  Should  any  buildmgs  stand  thereabouts, 
[Mil  them  down  that  they  may  not  serve  to  cover  the  approathes 
cf  an  enemy:  the  materials  under  the  denomitiation  of  rtibbishi 
yod  may  take  as  your  perquisite;  and  government  ought  to'  be 
^iged  to  youy  if  you  io  not  charge  for  carrying  it  away. 

If  you  have  as  many  sons  as  king  Priami  put  them  ^1  down 
extra  or  assistarit  ^engineers,  thpug^  most  of  them  should  be  at 
school,  and  not  one  of  them  know  a  right  angle  from  an  acute 
one.  You  will  at  least  act  like  a  good  father,  and  parental  duty 
dUgKt  to  have  the  precedence  of  every  other. 

The  grass  on  the  ramparts  and  glacis  of  fordfied  towns,  and 
en  the  lines  and  adjacent  grounds  in  camp,  belongs  to  you,  as 
being  within  your  manor;  on  which,  as  lord,  you  may  set  up  a 
pound,  and  put  in  the  horses  of  any  officers,  which  may  acci- 
dentally break  loose  from  the  pickets,  lest  they  should  trample 
down  the  works:  your  ho#scs  know  better,  and  may  therefore 
graze  at  discretion.  For  the  same  reason,  obtain  an  order  fronH 
the  cbimnanding  officer  that  no  soldiers  be  drilled,  nor  Itrten  dried 
on  the  glacis,  or  in  the  places  of  arms. 

Whenever  you  can,  let  the  batteries  be  constructed  en  bar* 
bttte:  embrazures  are  not  easily  mowed. 

The  old  pallisades  are  your  undoubted  right:  I  dare  say  that, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  this  consideration  will  not  make  you  con- 
demn them,  before  they  are  actually  decayed  and  unfit  for  ser* 
vie^.  Tlie  coVert  way  is  the  soul  of  a  place,  add  therefor  cannot 
ke  solkieAtly  attended  to. 

When  appointed  to  succeed  a  brother  engineer,  inrnie'cBately 
set  about  alterations  in  the  works.  Throw  down  inonci  place  and 
build  up  in  another:  this  will  serve  at  the  same  time  to  show 
tbftt  yvfn  have  tntire  knowledge  of  your  btf^dft^snt  than  he,  and  als^ 
to  fin  up  your  accounts; 

If  the  commanding  officer  has  no  objecUons  to  your  making 
a  g^arden  on  the  glacis,  the  bushes  will,  in  case  the  place  should 
be  recoonokred  or  attacked,  serve  admirably  well  as  a  covering 
from  the  eneiny. 

▼OI..  II.  Tt 
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Notwitlistanding  lord  Rochester  was  the  most  debauched  and 
impudent  nobleman  of  bis  time,  and  though  he  had  even  exhi- 
bited as  a  mountebank  on  Tower-hill,  yet  he  had  not  confidence 
enough  to  speak  in  the*  house  of  peers.  One  day,  making  an 
attempt,  he  gave  a  true  picture  of  this  defect.  <  My  lords,'  sud 
he, '  I  rise  this  time— -My  lords,  I  mean  to  divide  this  discourse 
into  four  branches— My  lords,  if  ever  I  attempt  to  dranch  in 
this  house  i^ain,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  cut  me  off  rootmnd  hunch 
forever. 

Ralph  Wewitzer,  ordering  a  box  of  candles,  said  be  hoped 
they  would  be  better  than  the  last.  The  chandler  said  he  was  yerf 
soiry  to  hear  them  complained  of,  as  they  werb  as  good  as  be 
could  make.  <  Why,'  says  Ralph,  <  they  were  very  well  till  about 
half  burnt  down,  but  after  that  they  would  not  bum  any  longer* 

.  A  buck  being  taken  before  a  justice  that  was  rather  crooked, 
^tter  the  other  witnesses  were  exai^ed,  *  What  have  you  to 
say?'  said  the  justice.  *  Nothing  at  all,'  replied  the  spark,  <  for 
I  see  y<fu  art  ail  on  one  aide,* 

Whilst  Tom  will  say  with  impious  notion, 
That  ignorance  begets  devotion; 
tiis  own  example  makes  the  doubt, 
For  Tom  by  no  means  is  devout. 

Two  persons  quarrelling  in  a  public  house,  one  told  the  other 
he  knew  what  would  hang  him*  <  You  are  a  liar,'  replied  hU . 
antagonist,  *  i^d  I  defy  you  to  prove  your  words;*  when  the  first 
produced  a  rope,  and  said  <  this  would  hang  you/ 

sraciMBVB  or  vamiliar  bistort  iNTRHnnn  roa  a  hbwstapbr. 

*  It  is  with  great  concern  we  inform  the  public,  that  Mr.  Si- 
meon Softly,  an  eminent  cork-cutter,  lies  dangerously  ill  of  the 
gout,  at  his  country  seat,  near  Gray's-Inn  Liane. 
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*  A  battle  vras  fought  ytfsterdajr  in  Five«&rthing  Fieldsi  be- 
tireen  a  chimney-sweeper,  and  an  old  clothes-man  of  some  dis- 
tinctiony  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter.  There  were 
scyeral  amateurs  of  the  first  rank  present^  at  Lord  ,  Colonel 
— ^  and  the  Hon.  Mr. . 

<  Friday  last^  as  Mr.  Humphrey  Tripping,  a  grocer  of  con- 
siderable property,  was  riding  along  the  High-street,  Islington, 
his  horse  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  shoes. 

<  Wednesday  evening,  the  following  melancholy  accident 
happened.  As  Mr.  Thomas  Belch)  of  Gun-dock,  was  return* 
ing  home  from  the  tavern,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  two  bowls 
of  arrack  punch,  which  deprived  him  of  his  senses  and  recollec- 
tion.   He  left  a  business  and  two  apprentices  to  regret  his  loss. 

^  Mr.  Grubble  has  given  his  brother  George  the  use  of  his 
horse,  while  he  remains  at  Margate. 

*  Advices  from  Limehouse  mention  that  a  violent  quarrel 
broke  out  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tarpaulin,  which  was  not  got 
under  when  the  post  came  away. 

*  The  overseer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  parish  came  to  towp 
last  night*  He  immediately  went  to  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  and  was 
waited  upon  by  the  landlord.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  in  a  few  days,  the  real  object  of  his  journey  to  Isle- 
worth. 

*  An  intelligent  correspondent  informs  us,  that  the  clerk  of 
St.  John's  has  given  orders  for  a  new  bible  and  prayer-book  for 
the  church,  but  in  rough  calf,  and  not  in  morocco,  as  asserted 
in  an  evening  paper. 

*  Mrs.  Dingley  and  family  are  at  Ramsgate;  they  return  by  . 
die  hoy.    There  is  an  evident  design  in  keeping  the  public  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  measure. 

*  Captain  Stout,  late  of  the  Train  Bands,  has  taken  a  snug 
box  next  the  turnpike,  Islington.  It  is  that  with  the  brown  door, 
opposite  to  the  public  house. 

*  Mr.  Grantley  is  come  to  his  new  house  in  Rosamond's  Row. 
He  has  sold  his  share  in  the  shop  at  Norton  Falgate,  which  oo* 
canoned  a  good  deal  of  speculation. 

'  •  George  Wigley,  Esq.  we  are  sorry  to  find,  leaves  the  snulT* 
sbop  in  Barbican,  the  air  not  agreeing  with  his  health. 
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.  "  Qartboloraev  C^r  y^iterdaf*  boasted  of  much  fashion; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  QUhop)  Mrs.  Boggle,  the  widow  Bi^ady^  and  {ler 
daughters^  the  ttro  M^s  Joi^ep,  with  ^  long  ^c.  of  f^hionablp 
Dames.' 

Spiller,  the  pkyer,  being  one  evening  behind  the  scenes,  tor- 
mented by  a  violent  fit  of  the  toothach,  the  barber  of  the  thea« 
tre  offered  to  relieve  him  by  drawing  it.  *  No,  my  good  friend/ 
replied  he, '  no,  I  cannot  spare  one  tooth  now,  but  on  the  tenth 
of  June,  the  house  closes,  and  then  you  may  draw  every  tootH 
I  have,  for  I  am  sure,  after  that,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  eat.* 

A  clergyman  preaching  a  wedding  sermon,  chose  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  Psalms  for  bis  text:  *  And  let  there  be  abun- 
dance otfieace  while  the  mowi  endure ih** 

PsTiT  UA&TRB.  The  finest  anecdote  of  one  ever  kndwn^ 
is  the  following  in  Seneca  de  Brevity  Vitae  ch.  13.  The  delicate 
gentleman  seated  in  his  Utter.inquired  of  the  chairman,  ^<  Have  I 
sat  down,**  as  if  it  was  beneath  him  to  know  any  thing  which 
he  did. 


8BLECTED  POETRT.~FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO.   « 

The  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Kddle:  a  Tale  of  Havre  de  Grace.  Supposed  to  b^ 
written  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  First  American  from  the  fiiarth  Edinburgh 
edition.  Inskeep  and  Bradford,  Nevyork. 

We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  eqemy  abused 
with  all  the  gravity  of  dullness,  that  it  is  quite  comfortable  to 
laugh  a  little  at  them.  We  therefore  thank  the  merry  author  of 
this  little  volume,  which  contains  some  very  good  hits  at  the 
conduct  of  the  British  navy,  and,  although  written  with  every 
mark  of  haste  a^d  even  carelessness,  shows  that  the  writer  pos* 
•eases  a  sparkling  vein  of  genuine  humour.  The  idea  of  ascri* 
bing  the  poem  to  Walter  Scott  is  not,  however,  happy,  nor  vrell 
sustuned,  for  the  endeavour  to  imitate  his  manner  has  occasion- 
ed, we  presume,  the  seriousness  and  length  of  some  of  the  irnUQ- 
ductory  cantoes,  which  do  oot  accwd  with  the  general  tone  of 
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the  poem;  besides  there  is  too  great  aii  ineongrttUy  in  maiuog 
IValter  Scott  speak  of 
,  The  vbtpperwill,  our  hM  of  niglit, 

or  of  the  Americans  as  '<  wr  braT^  M%*'  or  %k^  PpriiwaUis  was 

lteed«s:^ld 
Before  «tir  coimtry't  sword  and  shield. 

•  But  this  is,  howeveri  of  small  consequence.  The  poem  is  a. pa- 
rody of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  describes  the  recent 
adiievemeBU  of  the  British  in  tl|e  Chesapeake.  A  ^P^  fit  subject, 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  ludicrous  poetry;  but  aa  it  has  so  recent- 
ly issued  from  the  press,  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  more 
than  a  very  rapid  and  short  notice  of  its  prominent  pMM.  Like 
the  model  from  which  it  is  copied,  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Fiddlie'' 
commences  .with  the  journey  of  an  old  blind  fiddler,  who  is  led 
by  his  dog  from  Newyork  to  Princeton,  where  he  is  hospiubly  en- 
tertained, i^r  the  manner  of  the  dutchess  of  Bucpleipgh,  by  lady 
Joline,  the  wife,  it  saema,  of  a  Princeton  tarem-kaeper  of  that 
name,  who  is  ennobled  for  the  occa<don  by  our  bard,  and  succes- 
sor, if  our  collegiate  recollections  do  not  deceiye  us,  t>f  the  Gif- 
ford  family. 

VHien  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 

▲nd  the  old  man  was  satisfied^ 

Began  to  rise  the  Fiddler^*  pride. 

His  elbow  itched  to  quayer  now; 

The  little  dog  cried  bow,  wow,  wow. 

And  wagged  his  tail  to  hear  again 

The  music  of  some  well  known  strain. 

The  minstrel  'gan  to  prate  anon. 

Of  Archy  Oifford,  dead  and  gone. 

Of  good  John  Gifibrd — ^rest  him  God-r 

A  stouter  ne*er  at  training  trod. 

And  woidd  the  beauteous  lady  deign 

To  listen  to  his  lowly  strain. 

Though  tired  with  walking  many  a  mile;, 

And  woni  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  toil. 

He  did*nt  know,  be  could  nt  tell. 

Perchance  the  strain  inight  please  her  weQ. 

The  grscious  ladye  with  a  smUfi, 

CHad  thus  the  evening  to  beguile^ 

Orattted  the  minstrel's  lowly  suit, 

lad  gave  the  wight  a  diam  to  boot 
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And  now  he  said  he  would  iiill  ftin 

He  oould  recall  an  ancient  strain 

He  nem  though  to  aing  again. 

It  waa  not  formed  for  common  swine^ 

But  such  high  lords  as  John  Jofine. 

He  once  had  played  for  John  GifTordy 

Till  he  fell  asleep,  and  loudly  snoHd, 

And  much  he  longed,  yet  fealbed  to  try 

The  sleep  compelling  melody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed 

As  if  an  harp  he  ofl  had  played^ 

But  sooth  to  say  he  shook  his  head. 

Yet  soon  he  caught  the  measure  tnie^ 

Of  yankee  doodle,  doodle  doo. 

And  pleased  to  find  he'd  found  the  strain. 

Warm  transport  seemed  to  fire  his  brain. 

The  fiddle  with  his  chin  he  pressed. 

The  fiddle  pressed  against  his  breast. 

His  fingers  o'er  the  catgut  strayed,    ' 
His  elbow  worked,  and  worked  his  head, 
And  as  he  dol'd  the  jingling  rhymes 
With  thundering  rout  his  foot  kept  time. 
They  thought  the  d — I  wss  in  the  man. 
When  the  Laa  Fiddler  thus  began. 

The  first  canto  is  entitled  ^  The  Three  KnightSy''  and  de* 
cribes  the  early  history  and  adventures  of  sir  Cockbam,  sir  Be* 
resford,  an4  sir  Bolas.  In  Jthe  second  canto,  which  treats  of 
^  the  council/'  these  three  are  represented  as  consulting  how 
best  to  annoy  the  Yankees.  Sir  Bolus,  after  stating  the  hopes  of 
plunder  with  which  they  had  come  to  America,  lament^-^ 

And  yet  by  our  bright  ruling  star. 

The  star  of  plunder  and  of  war. 

Save  neutral,  or  d«— d  oyster  boat. 

Not  fit  on  ocean's  wave  to  fioat, 

A  skifi*,  a  veritable  log. 

As  none  but  vent'rous  Yankee  dog 

Would  trust  his  carcase  in  a  mile. 

Though  ocean  wore  her  sweetest  smile;  , 

Save  such  rile  prey,  our  cruise  has  been, 

The  vilest  craise  that  c^er  wss  seen. 

He  cessed,  then  cast  his  hopeless  eye 

On  a  huge  m^>  just  lying  by, 
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And  itraight  tJut  eye,  with  liriDg  fire^ 

Wm  ligbted  up  in  bitter  be» 

In  tones  tliat  quelled  the  ocean  wmr^ 

Thus  our  goodknight  began  to  rave^ 

'*  The  recreant  wight  who  dfties  to  Mkf, 

In  the  bright  fiice  of  this  good  day,  .    * 

That  in  this  Uad  French  inflaenoe 

Szists  not— sure  has  lost-  his  sense. 

A  hying  proof,  behold  we  here. 

In  bkcksoid  white  distmct  ^ypear, 

Beboidy  sir  knights,  a  vile  French  place,  , 

Called  Havrewwith  a  d— -m1  de  Grace! 

Another  too!,  yclept  French  town. 

Which  we,  by  Hearea,  must  tombledown, 

£T*n  though  their  walls  were  twelve  feet  thick, 

or  good  gray  stone  or  blood-red  brick, 

like  those  of  i«r  fiuned  Lewistown, 

We  tiied  in  vain  to  butter  down; 

Whieh»  like  Amphion  lamed  of  old, 

Air  Beresloid,  in  safetg  bold. 

Raised  up  by  magic  of  his  lyre. 

To  keep  the  town  from  catching  fire.?* 

ClUlde  Ck>ckbuni  to  sir  Bolus  goes* 

With  spectacles  oaBardol^  nose» 

Wluch  burnt  the  glass  at  such  a  rate. 

It  almost  singed  his  whiskered  pale; 

Pores  o^er  tiie  map  with  curious  eye8» 

And  soon  the  staring  proof  espies. 

Sur  Bereslbrd,  though  half  asleep 

As  usual,  come  and  took  a  peep; 

And  all  agreed,  was  nought  so  clear. 

As  that  French  influence  triumphed  here. 

Then  thus  sir  Bolus,  **  Who  will  dare 

The  daogerotts  glory,  and  repair 

To  these  vile  towns,  and  wrap  in  flame  ^ 

Their  being,  nay,  their  yery  name? 

Who  dares,  npati  our  knif^tly  word. 

His  majesty  sball  make  a  lord.'' 

Sir  9ereslbtd  was  capering  round. 

With  lightsome  step  and  ahy  bound, 

Whistling  an  Irish  jig  the  while. 

With  many  a  self  approyiog  smile;, 

Qis  much  admirad  leg  to  greet, 

fii  taken  bote, '*nea»  and  eompletei'' 
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He  beard  Do^  or  MdMd  not  te  heww 
But  vhiftkd  ftiU  «<  Brmre  MttCt  Btei** 
But  keen  Childe  Coelib«ni»gMid  ttimoi* 
A  ftouter  neveretole  a  eteed. 
Or  boUock,  with  etingle  bl»ir« 
^  Sent  beUowing  to  tke  shedes  b^oir; 

With  noble  ipiritt  valour  ttiircdi 
Started  up  and  teoic  the  imrd. 
/  "O  merrily  I  to  the  bUbaewiHUi,   . 

And  menify,  merrily  buHii 
And  many  ft  dqr  "hall  not  paia  ami79 

Till  ar  Gookbiini  in  irMnph  reMni. 
Ere  l0Dg  wiHI  gaseonthnbright  burning  1 

Of  tfaia  raacaUy  town  of  the  rrancha 
And  feaat  on  the  fright  of  the  Bcampefinf  wigh^ 

And  the  tctrdr  of  half  niked  irench. 

0  swiftly  can  speed  my  vessel  at  need« 

And  sweet  blowa  the  ioath  whid  so  ail&«- 
Grameicy!  sir  knight,  tneTer  felt  tuoh  AtUgttt^ 

Since  I  robbed  a  hen*roOst  when  a  ^hSi. 
And  safer  by  none  can  thy  ertend  be  done 

Than,  noUe  knight,  by  mO) 

1  love  to  hear  the  shriU  eryof  fear. 

And  the  bright  humhig  oottnge  to  s««. 

The  third  canto  relates  the  progreai  of  thotn  bnroes,  as  thef 
advance  up  the  CheMp#ake. 

The  Rappahannock  soon  they  saw. 

And  then  Potomack's  yawmng  maw; 

So  wide  it  seemed  in  sooth  to  say, 

Twould  swallow  up  the  mighty  bay. 

With  merry  shout  and  thundering  rout. 

They  passed  the  bluff  of  Point  Lookout,  « 

Saw  the  pale  shrine  of  St.  Jerome, 

Where  time  long  past  he  found  a  home. 

Cox^s  rude  cliff  now  near  was  seen,  • 

And  Cedar  point  all  smiling  grceu) 

And  Herring  bay  and  Parker's  isle. 

Where  Nature  wears  her  sweetest  smile. 

And  fairies,  as  I  was  once  told. 

Their  nightly  revels  love  to  hold) 

And  oft  by  wandering  wight  are  J 

Tripping  akong  the  dewy  green. 
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Steady  the  vessels  Md  theor  way, 
C<MStiii([^  along  the  spftckHis  bay. 
By  Hooper's  strsit,  Ificomico, 
Nantikoke,  Chickacomico^ 
Damqaarter,  Chum,  and  Hiwacase^ 
Cobequid,  Shubcmaccadie, 
PiAnkaUuilc,  and  Pamunkey, 
Ompomponoosock,  Mempfatagop^     . 
Conegocheague,  andOmbashog', 
Toughiogany,  and  Choctaw, 
Aquakanonck,  Abacooche; 
Amoonoosuck^  Apoquemy» 
Amuskeag,  and  Kahokie^ 
Cattabunk,  CaHbogie^ 
Chabaquiddick,  and  Chebueto^ 
Chihohokie,  and  ChiGkago» 
Cunitiick,  Cammaabawo^ 
Chtekam^ggaw,  Cttssewagp^ 
CanoQwalohole,  Karatunk^ 
'  Lastly  great  Kathl^Bpakamunek.* 
At  length  they  came  where  gaaing^ye 
A  scene  of  beauty  well  mote  spy. 
Far-distant  np  a  winding  bay^ 
Annapolis  before  them  lay. 
Its  ancient  towers  so  stately  ros^ 
And  wore  an  air  of  calm  repose; 
And  thoQ^  the  hand  of  slow  decay 
Had  stol*n  its  ancient  pomp  away; 
And  sometimes  in  the  dead  of  night. 
The  listening  ear  of  wakelid  wight 
Might  hear  old  Time,  relentless  crone! 
Heave  from  its  base  some  mouldering  stone, 
That  trembled  on  the  ruined  wall. 
Beady  at  every  touch  to  fall. 
Yet  still  a  noble  air  it  wore;       ^ 
As  if  in  distant  days  of  yore, 

*  The  reader  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  this  country  will  perceive 

tluit  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  zealous  pursuit  of  high  sounding  and  poetical  names^ 

luui  brought  together  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesi^ake,  places  many  of  them 

mX  least' three  thousand  miles  distant    The  editor,  however,  being  determin* 

ed  to  give  the  poem  just  as  he  found  it,  has  scrupulously  retaiiked  thesQ. 

pfi****^  which  are  certainly  highly  sonorous,  and  only  to  be  psralkltod  by  n 

csKtalogue  of  Bossian  generals  or  Indian  chiefs. 

▼01..  II  V  u 
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Far  betUr  times  it  «^  had  knovn. 
Though  now  decayed  aad  aged  growiL 

When  the  poet  has  brought  them  within  sight  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  he  suddenly  pauses  in  the  narration,  and  gi?68  Ihe  foUoir- 
faig  paixidy  of  one  of  Scott's  happiest  passages: 

liie  fiddle  stopped:  sad  sudden  rose 
The  music  of  the  mu)stieL*s  nose. 
Though  hush'd  the  so&g  Ihe  soaYoos  aovidk 
▲mazed  the  no4diog  audience  round: 
Kow  it  seems  far,  sod  now  frftear. 
Vow  meets  and  now  eludes  the  ear; 
Now  seems  like  ooneh^ehellt  echoing  widc^ 
▲long  some  misty  mountain's  side} 
Kow  like  the  low  and  solemn  knell 
Of  Tillage  church,  in  distant  dci» 
Now  the  sad  requiem  Ionia  t^gate, 
▲nd  seems  like  tithe  pig's  smothered  i»Bi|» 
▲s  pent  in  bag,  to  pay  the  toHs 
Of  parish  priest  ftv  saving  ssuris. 
Seems  now  a  groan,  and  nsw  a  squeak, 
Now  thorough  bass,  and  now  ahrfil  doiA 
▲s  when  some  methodistie  eraw. 
Meet  in  their  midnight  gonpel  siew^ 
Babble  blasphemous  nnnsensn  there, 
▲nd  with  kmd  rant  aome  dotard  acans: 
Till  tumbEng  breathlem  to  the  groandf- 
The  pious  mountebanks  flo^  round; 
Breathe  bitter  moans,  snuffle,  and  theOb 
Through  Tocal  nose^  cry  out «« Ament^ 
▲fter  bis  nap  they  moved  him  tell. 
How  he,  who  fiddle  played  sO  well. 
Could  fall  asleep  mid  sueh  sweet  tunes, 
▲nd  vex  their  ear^with  these  strange  noansf 
But  ere  the  minstrel  could  reply, 
▲  shout  in  distant  room  rose  high. 

Then  is  introduced  a  riotous  debauch  of  the  Princeton  studentv^ 
end  a  sotig  of  lord  Joltne's  of  the  same  stamp  wkh  that  of  Jolm 
of  Brent.    Canto  5th  is  occupied  wholly  with  a  digression  on  tlie 
courtship  and  loves  of  lord  Joline  and  his  wife.     The  best  e3ce« 
cuted  part  of  this  is  the  sketch  of  an  unsuccessful  rival  of  lord 
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Jollne,  which  seema  to  be  modelled  after  hriw$  ia  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake.    In  the  midst  of  the  leatiirittet*.*, 

Cloae  in  a  dariuome  comer  sat 
▲  scowling  wight  with  old  wool  ha^ 
That  dangled  o*€r  his  sunburst  hrow« 
And  many  a  gaping  rent  did  show; 
Bis  beard  in  grim  luxuriaaoe  greWi 
His  great  toe  peeped  &om  either  shoe; 
His  bra^Qsy  elbow  shown  all  bare; 
▲U  matted  was  his  carrot  hairi 
And  in  his  sad  face  you  might  see 
The  withering  look  of  poverty. 
He  seemed  all  desolate  of  heart. 
And  in  the  revels  took  no  pait* 
Tet  those  wbo  watched  hia  hlood<shot  eji% 
As  the  light  dancera  flitted  by» 
Might  jealousy  and  dark  despair^ 
And  love  detect.  aH  mingled  these. 
On  the  rough  meadsw  of  has  cheeky 
The  scythe  he  laid  fttU  twice  a  wedli^ 
FCstered'the  honours  of  his  faead« 
That  wide  as  scrub  oak  branches  spresd» 
With  grape-vine  juice  and  bear's  grease  toe. 
And  dangled  it  in  eel-skin  queue. 
In  shorty  he  tried  eaoh  gentle  art 
To  anchor  fast  her  floating  besrt; 
But  still  she  scorned  his  tender  tale^ 
And  saw  unmoved  his  cheek  grow  pale. 
Flouted  hia  suit  with  scorn  so  cold. 
And  gave  htm  oft  the  bag  to  bold. 
8tiU  would  he  linger  where  she  strayed. 
Still  gace  upon  the  cruel  maid. 
And  watch  her  every  look  and  smile. 
And  pme  with  jealous  pangs  the  whUe, 
Whene'er  a  losel  wight  essayed 
To  tamper  with  his  darling  maid. 
But  Where's  the' keen  poetic  tongue^ 
'  Can  tell  what  pangs  his  bosom  wrung. 
When  lord  Joline  first  took  her  out. 
To  dance  with  him  the  merry  bout2 
With  close  shut  teeth  and  speechless  ire, 
And  heart  OQUumtd  in  smothered  ih%  . 
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He  saw  delight  dance  in  her  eyea; 
He  ifaw  her  moimting  colour  riae. 
Bat  when  he  heard  the  fiddle  squeaky 
•  And  saw  lord  Jolhie  kiss  her  chee^ 
His  peace  he  could  no  longer  hold, 
Love  and  despur  had  made  him  bold. 
Doubles  his  fist,  his  eye-balls  flame» 
Aa  near  the  fitted  spot  he  came. 
Where  our  gay  lold,  in  dalKanoe  sweet, 
The  gentle  damsel  soft  did  greet, 
k  Kot  En^and's  champion,  matchless  Cr^b^* 

Who  broke  black  MoliDeux*s  rib; 
Kot  Milo,  when  the  bull  he  stew. 
As  story  goes,  and  ate  him  too; 
Not  stout  lord  Douglas,  when  at  court. 
He  spoiled  the  great  Fits-James's  sport. 
And  fi>r  his  Ciufi>a  gave  a.  thump 
That  laid  sir  Groom  a  lifidess  lump^ 
Notooe  of  these  e'er  lent  a  blow 
Like  that  which  laid  his  lordship  low. 
Hat  on  the  floor  lus  curl-pale  lies. 
Hit  light  fiwt  to  the  ceiHng  flios. 

In  the  fifth  and  la4t  canto  the  poet  returns  to  the  burping  of 
H«?re  de  Grace. 

The  blinking  mom  began  to  peep 

Fkom  eastern  skies  down  on  the  dee^,  ^ 

And  cast  a  gray  uncertain  light 

On  the  dark  bosom  of  the  night. 

Just  as  the  gallant  barges  bore 

ChUde  Cockbum's  powers  bump  on  the  shore. 

The  Stalwart  knight,  with  furious  heat. 

Jumped  on  the  strand,  stiff' on  two  fee^ 

And  eager  as  the  royal  beast, 

lHio  on  hot  carnage  loves  to  feast. 

Dauntless  directed  his  swift  way 

To  where  some  twelve  militia  lay. 

Safe  as  a  thief  behind  a  wall. 

Attending  to  their  country's  call. 

The  sentinel,  who  half  asleep. 

From  veiled  lids  would  take  a  peep^ 

Saw  eager  Cockburs  thundering  oD, 

And 'gwD*  I  wot,  to  quake  anon. 
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In  tribulation  bawled  he  oat  - 

For  help  to  his  coropanions  stout, 
.Who  biiaTely  to  his  rescue  came. 
And  taking  most  delibtoOe  aim, 
At  four  miles  distance,  with  shut  eye,  * 

At  Cockbtttn  and  bis  crew  let  fly. 
Fve  heard  a  true  ^e-yitness  say. 
Twelve  canvass  backs  at  moming*  play, 
By  that  disd^arge  all  ibund  their  grave. 
And  with  their  broad  bills  bit  the  wave. 
But  true  it  is  that  some  $tray  shot 
Sent  one  of  Cockburn's  men  to  pot; 
And  our  brave  lads  who  wisely  thought^  - 
A  victory  so  dearly  bought. 
Would  give  more  cause  of  wo  th^  weal 
To  those  who  only  came  to  steal. 
Agreed  to  quit  the  bloody  fray; 
60  donned  their  arms  and  ran  away. 
To  tell,  with  self  approving  glee. 
Their  wondrous  feats  of  chivalry. 
By  this  time  all  the  town  was  roused. 
And  not  a  living  soul  wa^  housed; 
The  foemaii  raised  the  yelling  shout. 
The  Congreve  rockets  whizzed  about,  ' 

The  fiery  missives  dreadful  gleamed. 
The  half  awakened  women  screanuBd, 
Feebly  the  frightened  infant  cried. 
And  uproar  lorded  far  and  wide. 
Was  none  to  quell  the  foeman's  heat. 
And  stop  the  tide  of  wild  defeat? 
None  to  arrest  the  caitiff  band. 
Or  quench  the  wrathAil  burning  brand?^ 
O'Neale,  frpm  sea-girt  Erin's  isle. 
Where  bulls  are  made  that  make  ui  smile, 
With  high  imperial  lineage  graced. 
Back  his  illustrious  fathers  traced 
To  great  0*Xeale,  who  like  king  Log, 
Erst  letg^ed  o'er  many  a  fen  and  bog. 
In  Munster  or  in  Leinster  fair. 
Or  somewhere  else,  fknow  not  where. 
Such  was  his  birth,  as  saith  dame  Fame^ 
And  from  Ji^letiah  blood  he  came; 
That  blood  which  in  hot  current  flows, 
tTinuzedi  through  tU  tho  noB  of  Oi-« 
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cyRoorke,  O'Connor*  and  O'Dwyer, 

And  the  round  Os  of  Connaughtshirfr— 

Thftt  blood  which  flowed  in  fireedom's  crase« 

F6r  equal  rights  and  equal  laws. 

And  boils  whene'er  iu  countr/a  wraqg 

b  sung  in  melancholy  aong« 

Valiant  O'Neale  amid  the  crowd. 

Cried  out  <<  By  Jaaua,**  oft  and  londi* 

But  finding  that  it  would  not  do^      ^ 

To  fi^ight  the  pluader-loyiiig  evew. 

Retired  behind  a  neighbouring  wall. 

And  awore  aa  loud  aa  he  could  bawl. 

Till  Cockbiim'a  men,  aa  legenda  aay. 

Kidnapped  and  carried  him  away* 

Thrice  valiant  wight!  of  mighty  {ame. 

And  far  aa  swearing  goes,  true  game^ 

IVe  heard,  and  I  belies  it  truc^ 

A  thousand  heroes  juit  like  you. 

Had  put  Childe  Cockbum*s  prowesf  dovfiy 

And  very  likely  s«ved  the  town. 

But  vain  were  all!  the  rockets  fly. 

Like  start  athwart  the  summer  sky. 

And  soon  a  curling  tide  of  smoke^ 

From  many  &  cottage  blackening  broke 

Then  might  you  see  the  bursting  fire. 

Reddening  and  spreading^  higher,  higher, 

Until  its  volume  seemed  to  rise 

To  the  blue  dome  of  yonder  skiea. 

Then  might  you  hear  the  matron's  shriek. 

The  cry  of  infant  fiunt  and  weak^ 

The  crackling  timber  as  it  feU^ 

And  the  brave  Briton's  slogan  yell, 

*  Bfr.  Scott  here  seems  to  insinuate  that  0*Neale  distinguished  himndf 
only  by  making  a  great  noise,  and  swearing  lustily.    Whether  this  injustice  of 
the  poet  prooe^  from  some  remains  of  the  old  grudge  arising  from  the  dis- 
pute about  Ossian,  or  about  the  honour  of  peopling  the  two  couatriea,  the  edi- 
tor cannot  telL    Thia  much  is  pretty  certain,  that  he  has  not  given  due  cte* 
dit  to  O'Nealefer  Us  superior  prowess.    It  has  been  cleariy  aaoertained,  that 
be  killed  two  of  the  twelve  canvass  back  ducks  mentioned  in  the  poenu 
and  it  IS,  moreover,  the  general  opinion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  that  he  would  have  killed  several  of  the  British,  had  he  not,  by  a  wexy 
excusable  blmidflrt  ahnt  both  eyes  ioatead  of  one^wheneyer  he  puUed  tlae 
tiigger» 
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As  prawltni^  mid  tbB  fire  he  gUdei, 
like  fpirit  thftt  in  flame  resides, 
AU  mingliiigiii  csie  chonts  drear. 
And  imiting  on  the  startled  ear. 

There  then  follow  some  serious  and  yerf  just  remarks  on 
these  atrociUcs.  The.  following  parody  of  Scott'i  address  to  his 
harp  concludes  the  poem: 

Scotch  fiddle^  fare  thee  weU!  tl^  ni^t  dogs  haik, 

llieir  wild  notes  with  thy  drowsy  tones  aye  hlsndiBg', 

Souse  from  his  referie  some  boosy  sparky 

From  porter -house  or  tavern  homeward  wemfiqgi 

Besome  thy  caas  again*  thou  wantest  mendings 

And  thy  worn  strings  make  droning  minstrelsey; 

The  squeaking  tones  «^th  city  vespers  blen&g,  * 

Mixed  with  the  distant  hum  of  nightly  glee^ 

b  drowsy  conceK  aleqiy  makstb  me. 

Tet  once  sgain,  iarewel,  Scotch  fiddle  dear 

(For  dear  thou  art  to  those  that  buy  thy  lay) 

Ah!  little  recked  I  of  tiiy  tones  so  clear. 

That  scare  krve  making  catlings  hat  away. 

How  often  have  I  scraped  whole  nights  awiy. 

And  murdered  tunes  the  world  hath  never  knowQi 

What  time  to  dancing  wights  and  damsels  gay, 

1  tuned  thy  strings,  and  fiddled  all  alone: 

That  I  survive  these  nights,  sweet  fiddle,  is^thine  own. 

Hark!  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire* 

Some  airy  minstrel  wakes  thy  rmm  wt  string! 

Tis  Church's  ghost,  come  from  Tartarean  fire! 

^  Scotch  ointment,"  stead  of  rosin  pure  he  brings. 

And  hark!  how  sweet  th'  anointed  fiddle  rings! 

Fsmter  and  fainter  in  receding  swell. 

As  tiie  pure  spirit  spreads  Ins  titled  wingB| 

My  fingers  itch  to  play  the  wizard  spell. 

But  twHl  not  be— ScoTCV  rxoDi.B,  fare  thee  well! 

The  notes,  for  in  these  times  the  prose  is  the  greatost  part 
of  a  poem,  are  a  very  good  satire  on  the  minute  researches  of 
Scott,  but  we  think  they  are  rather  too  long. 

On  the  whole^  however,,  this  is  a  very  amusing  production, 
i&d  we  hope  that  the  nameless  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  will 
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cultivfite  hift  ttufaour,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  aatirize  all 
the  follies  which  either  our  enemies  or  our  friends  may  commit 
during  the  war. 

X 

ORIGINAL  POETBY— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
THK  HOUR  OF  VXBLINO. 

Cbabb  with  thy  warbled  sigh,  my  reedy  awlule^ 
To  aid  the  witching  power  of  Fancy's  smile: 
Cease  with  thy  tender  tones  to  sooth  my  ear. 
Or  melt  pure  Feeling's  <<  sadly  pleasing"  tear; 
And  let  my  heart  anticipate  the  hour. 
When  even,  reed,  thy  own  melodious  power> 
Thy  lively  trill,  or  softly  unking  wail, 
To  sooth  the  listless  ear  of  Age  shall  fidl; 
When  many  a  cord  that  binds  Affection  here 
Death  shall  have  Ibos'd,  and  many  a  silent  tear^ 
Has  bathed  the  graves  of  those  I  love  so  well, 
Nor  ceased  to  flow  when  paused  their  funeral  knell; 
When  I,  alas!  may  inly  chide  the  fate 
That  slew  my  friends,  and  left  me  desolate. 
When  uught,  perchance,  by  various  griefs  to  mourn, 
There  will  be  none  on  whom  my  heart  may  turn; 
With  all  Affection's  confidence  rely. 
Trust  with  a  tear,  or  kind  relieving  sigh: 
When  I  may  wander  here  with  saddened  mind, 
And  but  the  wrecks  of  all  I  loved  can  find; 
Sickening  for  kindred  intercourse  may  pine 
To  meet  a  heart  whose  throb  responds  to  mine. 
Accustomed  here  a  mother's  smile  to  meet, 
Shall  I  return,  and  no  endearment  sweet; 
No  blessed  tribute  of  Affection's  zeal 
O'er  my  lone  heart  its  silent  bounties  steal. 
O  yes,  my  soul!  that  dreaded  day  may  come. 
When  I  may  seek  this  spot  nor  find  a  home^ 
Strange  and  unwelcomed  stray  those  scenes  among, 
Whei^  happier  childhood  woke  a  simpler  song. 
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YeS)  I  maj  oft«D  seek  this  favoorite  scene. 
May  catchy  ye  trees,  the  shadpws  of  your  green; 
Rest  Jtky  gray  head  beneath  yon  simple  bovver, 
Where  |>assed  my  youth  its  visionary  hour;    .  , 

Where  F'ancy  many  a  thornless  garland  wore, 
To  strew  the  walk  of  Innocence  and  Love. 

No  longer,  thenj  allured  by  Fancy's  cheat. 
Cheered,  Hope,  no  more  by  thy  pm^sages  sweet; 
^Still  through  those  boughs  the  fragrant  gales  may  blowi 
But'  Memory's  sigh  shall  mingle  with  their  flow. 
Each  dear  familiar  object  I  review 
Shall  the  warm  tear  of  fond  remembrance  dew- 
Sad  wiU  I  pause  on  yonder  fruitful  hill. 
To  catch  thf  plaintive  cry  of  whip-poor-will; 
And  bledd  my  sigh  with  every  feeble  wail. 
Made  by  the  moaning  bird  or  dying  gale. 
O  then  what  tender  images  shall  come 
Soft  o'er  my  heart,  what  melting  thoughts  of  homel 
Pleased  with  her  woes,  fond  Memory,  all  awake, 
O'er  the  lost  past  her  pensive  course  shall  take; 
Wake  with  her  smile  full  many  a  languid  bloom, 
And  talk  with  those  who  slumber  in  the  tomb* 
But  short-lived  hour,  illusory  and  sweet. 
Soon  will  thy  sadly  pleasing  dreams  retreat; 
Soon  from  their  spell  will  burst  my  restless  mind, 
A  woful  dark  reality  to  find. 
Fanc^  thy  starry  beams  shall  then  have  set, 
Veile#by  the  thickening  vapour  of  regret; 
Chilled  by  old  age,  shall  from  my  heart  retire, 
Nor  guide  my  touch  to  wake  my  simple  lyre. 
Ah!  shall  it  wake  when  youthful  Joys  are  o'er,     ' 
When  hope  shall  swell,  nor  w4rm  their  tide  no  more? 
Shall  Genius,  blooming  through  the  frost  of  time. 
With  Youth's  sweet  spirit  weave  the  untaught  rhyme? 

0  no!     To  animate  my  simple  strain, 

1  then  shall  woo  the  muse,  and  woo  in  vain^ 

tOL.  IT.  XX 
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Perchance  my^  flageolet  majrwarbie  here^ 
And  an  its  broken  sweetness  to  my  ear 
Swell  quite  unfelt*  or  warble  to  recall 
*  Lamented  sceneSf  and  aid  m^  tear  to  fall.  ^ 
But  hush  my  k^rt;  Anticipation  hold> 
,  No  more  Futurity's  dark  page  unfold; 
No  more  admit  nor  nurse  such  thoughts  of  gleom^ 
For  while  I  griefo  my  joys  untasted  bloom. 
Before  arriyes  that  dread  destructive  day. 
When  the  bright  hopes  of  youth  shall  fade  awayi 
.  How  many  smiles  from  just  approying  Heaven> 
May  I  acquire,  how  many  hours  be  giyen 
To  virtuous  duties,  to  Improvement's  toily 
To  Wisdom's  precepts,  and  to  Friendship's  smile. 
And  if  my  hours  do  blest  improvement  Iuiqw» 
And  steal  the  sweets  of  virtue  as  they  flow; 
If  constant  I  the  paths  of  duty  tread, 
Sh'ajl  i  the  hour  of  dissolution  dread? 
Will  it  be  mine  to  tremble  at  the  hour 
When  heaven-bom  Wisdom  best  shall  prove  her  poiwer? 
Making  thb  world  the  scene  of  each  desire^ 
Shall  I  to  aught  more  truly  great  aspire? 
Progressive  but  in  folly,  idly  mourn, 
The  long  lost  joys  that  never  must  return? 
Nor  be  repeated  till  they  ar^  above 
In  Heaven's  eternal  scene  of  holy  love? 
No:  still,  sweet  Hope,  shall  thy  enchanting  1^ 
Strains  of  seraphic  melody  respire;  ^ 

In  heaven  awakened  then  that  harp  of  thine 
Shall  breathe  no  strains  but  such  as  are  divine. 
Still  from  afar  thy  beams  serenely  clear, 
The  ragged  paths  of\ottering  age  shall  cheer; 
And  though  their  lovely  light  no  more  may  warm 
The  scenes  that  frolic  Fancy  loves  to  form, 
Still  constant  to  my  heart  thy  star  shall  rise, 
A  far-seen  beam  attractive  to  the  skies. 
.     Home  of  the  blest!  celestial  realms  of  light! 
Eternal  morn  of  youth  that  knows  no  night! 
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Where  spirUs)  such  as  Virtue  waroiecl,  shall  prove 
A  perpetuity  of  peace  and  lore. 

And  ye  wbom  Pate  may  summoii  first  from  heoee^ 
To  these  celestial  realms  of  ioaocence} 
Friends  of  Ay  youth*  though  I  your  loss  must  feelf. 
And  Memory's  wakening  porwer  some  tears  mi^  stepl^ 
Not  long  upon  the  past  my  heart  shaU  resti 
Nor  mourn  with  impious  sigh  that  you  are  blesti 
My  soul,  to  pious  resignation  giyeU)  / 

Shall  upward  look)  and  seek  you  all  in  heaTen.       * '  ^ 

VlVVSLA. 
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LoMo  nourished-  vines  that  now  are  withering  round 
The  hower  where  I  so  oft,  well  pleased,  have  found 
Peace  and  the  mu^^e,  with  twilight's  tender  gloom, 

t.  Where. is  your  fragrance,  where  your  lively  bloom?  ' 
Where  the  bright  hues  that  graced  your  lovely  shade. 
When  last  beneath  those  curling  vines  I  strayed^ 
Alas!  my  flowers,  no  more  ye  open  here 
Your  tender  tints  to  Evening's  balmy  tear. 
Early  of  all  your  fragile  glories  shorn. 
The  summer  shower  the  cooling  breeae  of  morn, 
Nor  fiedntly  sighing  gales  of  cloudless  evei 
From  ye  delightful'redolence  receive. 
No  more,  no.  more,  your  mingled  blooms  ye  shed, 
To  strew  the  path  t  ever  loved  to  tread. 
Far  from  this  scene,  O!  wherefore  did  I  stray. 
Till  your  short  hour  of  bloom  had  passed  away^ 
Why  leave  the  simple  beauties  of  this  scen6 
To  bloom  uncherished,  and  to  fa^e  unseen? 
No  hand  had  ye  (alas!  deprived  of  mine) 

To  teach  your  flowery  tendrils  Where  to  twine; 
Nor  one  lone  step  that  ever  loved  so  well 
A»  mine  beneath  your  simple  shade  to  dwell- 
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O  what  a  change!  as  sad  and  slpw  I  wind 
Those  paths,  at  every  varied  step  I  find 
Some  broken  stem  that  brown  and  mouldering  liest, 
Ufelovely  relic  of  the  flower  I  prize; 
Or  coming  Autumn,  stem  destroyer  thoQy 
Some  variegated  garland  for  thy  brow. 
The  chilly  rustling  breeze,  the  housed  sheaf, 
The  yellow  bur,  and  frequent  falling  leaf. 
All  sadly  speak  thy  withering  tempest  near» 
Claim  the  short  sigh,  and  ask  a  mournful  tear. 
Too  soon,  alas!  tjiy  blighting  winds  have  come 
To  waste  the  simple  blooms  that  deck  my  home; 
Chill  o'er  my  tearful  cheek  too  soon  thej  passed. 
Sadly  prophetic  of  the  wintery  blast. 
But  cease,  my  murmuring  muse,  for  still  are  here, 
Vnhurt,  my  friends  most  loved  and  most  sincere. 
Whose  sn\iles,  with  sweet  affection  ever  warm, 
Bloom  through  the  reign  of  winter's  wasting  storm; 
And  constant  through  each  changing  season  dart 
A  gleam  of  purest  transport  through  my  heart. 
No  longer  mourn  this  desolated  spot, 
But  sing  the  dearer  blessings  of  my  lot; 
Turn  on  the  past  a  retrospective  view, 
That  past»  that  coming  seasons  shall  renew. 
And  say,  when  friends  are  clustering  round  the  hearth» 
In  sober  converse  or  in  guileless  mirth; 
Each  bosom  from  degrading  passipns  free; 
Each  feature  beaming  social  harmony. 
Though  loudly  roars  the  tempest  of  the  night. 
Where  is  the  heart  that  would  not  taste  delight; 
Where  is  the  eye  that,  viewing  such  a  scene. 
Would  weep  that  woods  and  fields  no  more  were  green? 
If  then  one  cloud  the  cheerful  brow  may  shade, 
If  then  one  sigh, this  bappy  scene  invade, 
*TiB  one  from  selfish  sorrow  wholly  free^ 
Pidd  to  the  w^dering  8Qn»  of  penuir. 

ViirvsZiA* 
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LINES  GIVEN   WITH  A  WILD  MAY-FLOWER. 

Hxwfr  take  this  ofTspring:  oi  the  vale, 
And  woo  it  fondly  to  thy  breast; 

For  whfle  its  unsipped  sweets  exhale, 
I  know  thy  heart  will  love  it  best. 

And  when  thy  eye,  for  flowers  more  gay, 
Shall  wander  from  its  languid  bloom, 

And  cast  its  dybg  leaves  away. 

To  give  the  livelier  rose-bud  room, 

It  will  not  chide  the  lips  unkind, 

That  dared  its  earliest  breath  to  steal; 

The  hand  that  casts  it  to  the  wind  • 
Its  drooping  foliage  shall  not  feel. 

Though  on  thy  lip  its  blooms  will  hang. 
And  waste  its  fragrance  on  thy  breast. 

It  will  not  feel  a  strangle  wild  pang,- 
When  bidden  there  no  more  to  rest: 

Nor  will  one  blush  indignant  start, 
To  see  the  rose-bud  fondly  worn; 

Nor  one  fear  tremble  lest  thy  heart 
Should  perish  by  the  lurking  thorn. 

.X.X.. 


JOVE'S  EAGLE.— TuKB,  '^GBKBrnAL  WoLva.*^ 

Th»  synod  of  gods  were  assembled  in  state, 
Conven'd  in  the  regions  above, 

"When  Phoebus  arising  began  the  debate, 
And  thus  he  address'd  father  Jove: 

O  father!  as  lately  the  coursers  of  day 
Descended  the.road  in  the  west. 

All  faint  ai^d  exhausted,  I  paus'd  in  my  way, 
To  give  them  refreshment  and  rest* 
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Looking  down  where  the  blue  rolling  ocean  iBXtendSf 
Where  once  lajr  the  region  of  dight: 
'.  LoS  full  on  my  view  a  ia^rge  continent  benda 
t    Ne'er  seen  by  the  beams  of  my  light. 

From  hence  mighty  rirers  and  lakes  I  surrey'd. 
The  trees  on  their  margin  that  grow; 

And  mountains  projecting,  such  grandeur  of  shadi^  ^ 
They  frown  on  Olympus  below. 

My  course  was  so  rapid  I  caught  but  a  glance, 

For  had  I  delay'd  mycapeer. 
My  steeds  would  have  checked  sis^r  Dian's  adTance» 

That  season  to  mortals  so  dear. 

Then  wing-footed  Hermes  the  throne  thus  address'd; 

O  father!  now  listen  to  mes 
This  eagle  I  found  while  exploring  the  westt 

And  here  I  present  him  to  thee. 

JoTO  aaidi  while  the  bird  on  his  sceptre  had  spning, 

How  stately!  how  noMe  his  air! 
Now  &in  would  I  see  if  an  eagle  so  young. 

In  triumph  my  thunder  can  bear. 

The  bird  seiz'd  thejiolt  and  resplendent  he  flew» 
While  the  gods  all  beheld  in  amaxc; 

How  calmly  he  sailM  through  the  regions  of  bhie, 
And  bore  in  his  talons  the  blaze. 

See  Neptune!  cries  Jove,  how  he  flaahes.alongf 

Now  over  thine  empire  he  flies; 
Trom  ocean  is  dash'd  a  refulgence  so  strong 

The  lustre  ascends  to  the  skies. 

He  bears  in  his  talons  my  thunder  so  well, 

'Tis  a  present  I  cannot  decline; 
Henceforth  let  all  those  on  Olympus  who  dwell 

Know  the  bird  of  the  west  shall  be  mine. 

Then  blue-eyM  Minerva  accosted  the  throne; 
Thy  justice  8h»U  mortals  arraign; 


«, 
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Thj  herald  is  seen  ia  thy  thunders  alon^ 
And  man  will  indignant  complain* 

Let  Mercy  and  Justice  thine  attributes  proye^ 
And  thus  be  their  union  expressed; 

The  olire  of  Pallas  and  thunder  of  Jove 
Be  borne  by  the  bfard  of  the  west! 

With  brim-flowing  nectar  these  words  they  approve^ 
And  this  was  the  toast  they  expressed: 

.  The  olive  of  Pallas  and  thunder  of  love, 
And  here's  to  the  bird  of  the  ^est! 


OBrrUART  NOTICB^ALEXArNDEB  WILSON; 

III  the  progress  of  human  events,  which,  however  broken  in 
its  course,  and  varied  in  its  aspect,  serves  still  as  A  memorial  oC 
the  mortality  of  man,  it  has  become  our  melancholy  duty  te 
•nnounce  to  the  readers  of  the  Port  Folio,  the  death  of  Alexatt" 
der  Wilson,  author  cl"  American  Ornithology,''  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous publications,  in  prose  and  verse.    Under  the  pres* 
sure  of  a  dispensation  so  unexpected  and  weighty,  we  claim,  and 
feel  a  confidence,  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  receive,  the  sincere 
condolence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people— «or 
will  the  Atlantic  itself  set  bounds  to  the  sympathy  which  the  vi- 
sitation will  awaken.    The  old  world  will  liberally  mingle  her 
tears  with  the  new,  over  the  grave  of  a  philosopher,  who  belong- 
ed to  them  both— whose  views  were  as  unlimited  as  the  empire 
of  nature,  and  his  benevolence  as  extensive  as  the  iamily  of  man. 
We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  slender  degree  of  credit  which 
is  usually  attached  to  posthumous  eulogy— nor  are  we  less  sen* 
sible  of  the  improper  and  even  pernicious  purposes  to  which 
that  meed,  which  ought  to  be  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  dis- 
tioction  and  urorth,  is  too  often  prostituted*    On  the  present  oc- 
casiony  however^  we  have  no  apprehension  of  being  charged  with 
dealing  in  hyperbolical  praise.     It  is  our  fortune  to  be  concern- 
ed with  the  character  of  an  individual,  of  whomi  his  cotempora- 
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lies  ba¥^  a  thousand  times  decliired)  aod  posterity  will  repeat 
the  sentimenfi  with  growing  admiration,  that  his  merit  chal- 
lenges our  highest  encomium. 

Whether  the  much  lamented  subject  of  the  present  notice} 
was  or  was  not  entitled  to  the  epithet  great  (a  term,  which  as 
applied  to  the  human  character,  is  oftentimes  used  with  but  lit- 
tle meaning)  is  a  point,  the  settlement  of  which  does  not  apper- 
tain to  our  present  undertaking.    We  contend, .  however,  with- 
out hesitation,  or.  the  slightest  dread  of  an  inability  to  estal^ish 
the  fact,  that  he  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  and  distinguish- 
ed individuals,  whom  nature  rarely  calls  into  existence— -that  he 
Was  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration,  and 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow  men— ^and  that  he 
' '  baa  left  behind  him  a  chasm  in  society,  which  few  persons  living 
are  able  to  fill.    He  was  endowed  with  an  unusual  assemblage 
of  those  rare  and  exalted  attributes,  which  render  their  posses- 
spr  equally  useful,  eminent,  and  beloved.  Nor  will  it,  by  a  libe- 
ral public,  be  regarded  as  among  the  weakest  of  his  claims  to 
{itosthuniotts  renown,  that  he  was  literally  Fal^tr  bum  forHM^i;,^^ 
4iat,  without  the  slightest  aid  fix>m  fortune,  friends,  or  powerful 
connexions,  he  raifted  himself  to  eminence  in  a  strange  land,  hj 
a  degree  of  industry,  which  seldom  knew  ]^epose,  acting  on  the 
magnificent  resources  of  his  mind. 

Although  attached  to  the  country  of  his  adoption,  by  every,  ' 
dientiment  that  can  be  implanted  in  a  feeling  heart,  and  every 
consideration  that  oan  influence,  in  any  way,  a  virtuous  mindy 
JMr.  Wilson  was  not  a  native  of  the  United  States*    He  was  bom 
in  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  a  very  large  country  town,  remote  but  a 
Sew  miles  from,  the  city  of  Glasgow.    In  the  grammar  school  of 
his,  native  place,  he  received  his  first  and  only  knowledge  of 
classical  learning.    He  was  designed,  by  his  father,  for  the  cleri- 
cal profession.    But,  although  a  firm  believer  in  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  ttie 
duties  and  offices  appertaining  to  the  sacred  principles  he  pr€>^ 
fessed,  he  could  never  bring  his  mind  to  an  acquiescence  in  nar* 
row  {sectarian  policy.     Regarding  the  great  AuthoYof  the  uni- 
verse, as  alike  unbounded  in  all  his  attributes,  he  adored  hini.  ae 
the  common  God  uid  Father  of  every  member  of  the  Christie 
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fiiinily.  Sd  i>eculiarly  catholic  were  bis  views  on  tkis  subject^ 
that  he  even  Considered  the  fields,  forests,  and  tofis  of  mottntainil) 
where  Nature  bursts  on  the  soul  in  all  her  magnificence,  as  the  most 
]^n>per  slttttftions  for  paying  due  adoration  to  her  mighty  King.  Natu<< 
T$h  in  common  with  revealed  religion,  had  astrongAnd  pertnan^nc 
hold  on  his  mtnd*  In  the  structure,  form,  and  corresponding  habital 
of  the  various  tribes  of  the  animal  and  tegetable  kingdoms,  no  kit 
than  in  the  stupendous  economy  of  the  universe,  he  saw,  asid  ac- 
knowledged the  wisdom,  power,  and  benificence  of  the  Dtltfi 
^joA  hence  his  piety  always  kept  pace  with  his  advancement  bt 
knowledge.  CareCuily  blending  the  Christian  with  the  phihMopher, 
he  became  better  as  well  as  wiser  by  the  study  of  NAtttre» 

At  an  early  period  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilfon,  domestic  mis-» 
ibrtunes  in  his  father's  family  checked  the  regularity  of  hislit«-< 
rary  pursuit^,  whioh  he  had  commenced  under  more  promititt'g 
auspices,  and  prosecuted  with  distinguished  reputation  and  sue*' 
eess.  But  although  chilled  and  retarded  for  a  time  in  the  pro-* 
l^resa  of  its  evolution^  the  getm  of  his  geniui  was  not  blasted  by 
the  shades  of  adversity.  Abounding  in  native  vigour,  and  pecu* 
liady  sensible  to  every  fostering  breeze,  and  every  gltiutt  of  sun- 
shine thM  occurred,  its  expansion  was  such  as  to  hold  forth)  Oven 
to  common  observers)  a  promise  of  ultimate  and  abundant  fhSiN 
fulness. 

Misfortunes*  continuing  to  thicken  around  him,  and  to  ob« 

SGure  by  deeper  shaded  his  iitisrary  prospects,  it  was  thought 

expedient  by  his  friends  that*  young  Wftson  should  be  instrtiteed 

in  the  knowledge  of  a  trade.  But  the  project,  beihg  alike  lneon«> 

sistent  with  his  views  and  repugnant  to  liis  feeHogs,  proved 

entirely  abortive.  He  was  not  formed  for  the  narrow  ftph^re  ef 

a   mechanic«d  occupation.  His  soul  was.  modelled  on  a  more 

magnificent  scaloi  and  panted  after  loftieir  enjoyments.  Nature 

aod  not  art  comlnanded  his  admiration;  science  an€  not  wealth 

fojtned  the  object  of  his  ambition.  Every  pittance  of  leisure 

allowed  him  during  his  apprenticeship,  was  faithfully  devoted  CO. 

Use   cultivation  of  his  intellect.  Even  when  engaged  In  tlid 

yractico  of  his  destined  occupation,  still  was  his  mind  wander* 

ii^p  in  ^uest  of  smne  wider  sphere,  and  more  congenial  dmploy* 

flUBDt.  Not  all  the  bustle  of  busy  occupation,  nor  all  the  cltmk 

of  surrounding  machinery,  could  drive  from  his  mind  the  re- 
VOL.  n.  y  y 
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collection  of  the  pleasures  he  was  wont  to  enjoy  in  the  contem- 
plation of  nature—in  dwelling  on  the  features  of  the  verdant 
lawn,  the  hermit  stream,  the  towering  precipice,  or  the  moun- 
tain cataract:  for  these,  and  such  other  objects  of  beauty  and 
auMimity  as  forcibly  addreaa  themselrea  to  the  imaginatioOf 
or  touch  the  heart,  awakened  in  his  bosom  the  zeal  of  the 
enthusiast,  and  the  raptures  •f  the  poet. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  disadvanti^es  and  discou- 
figments  which  cramped  the  energies  of  his  soul,  and  hung 
on  his  spirits  with  such  an  oppressive  weight,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
not  reached  his  nineteenth  year  when  he  became  respectably 
known,  and  had  his  society  sought  after  in  aome  oi  the  literary 
circles  of  Scotland^  He  had  here  the  pleasure  of  mingling  occa- 
•ionalfy  with  kindred  minds,  and  of  exciting  among  them  a 
ifi'aatened  admiration  and  rational  delight,  by  sustaining  his  part^ 
which  he  seldom  failed  to  do  with  distinguished  eclat,  in  the 
various  intellectual  exercises  of  their  meetings. 

Still,  however,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  hia  lot;  for  he  felt 

'  vrithin  himself  a  secret  consciousness,  which  nothing  could  ex- 
tinguish, that  nature  had  intended  him  for  higher  destinies  than 
he  was  likely  to  attain  in  his  native  country.  He  accordingly,  in 
the  year  1794,  embarked  for  the  United  States,  which  became, 
as  he  had  anticipated,  the  principal  theatre  of  his  usefulnesa  and 

.  renown.  • 

Yet,  even  here,  fortune  and  fame,  as  if  determined  to  test  to 
the  utmost  the  fortitude  Sf  their  votary,  ^ere  not  prompt  in  be* 
stowing  their  favours.  They  became  propitious  only  after  a  se- 
ries, on  his  part,  of  the  most  arduous  labours  and  exemplary 
perseverence  in  the  pursuit  of  science. 

For  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ^  of  his  residence  in  the 
Vnited  Sutes,  Mr.  Wilson  struggled  through  life,  with  various 
success,  in  Iftie  humble  capacity  of  a  country  school-master.  A 
atranger,  unfriended,  and  destitute  of  wealth,  nothing  as  yet  oc- 
curred to  elevate  him  to  that  rank  in  society  to  which  his  talents 
And  attainments  so  eminently  entitled  him.  During  this  tedioua 
period  of  probatiottf  such  were  the  poignancy  of  his  feelings 
and  the  gloominess  of  his  reflections,  from  disappointed  expec* 
tations  and  <<  hope  deferred,"  that  he  was  driven  occasionally  t(> 
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the  Tory  verge,  of  i}ea|Mur.  At  one  time^  in  particular,  the  most 
senoitt  appreheMions  were  entertained  by  his  acquaintance  for 
the  saaitf  of  his  intellect.  But  music,  poetry,  and  the  study  of 
nature,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  indulge  during  his  hours 
of  solitude^  Served  as  a  balm  to  his  wounded  spirit,  and  contri- 
huted  to  restore  the  balance  of  his  mind. 

AithouglK  every  department  of  nature  had  .  attractions  and 
charms  for  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wilson,  his  highest  pleasure  arose 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  feathered  tribes.  His  intercourse 
with  these  was  marked  by  an  intimacy  which  no  other  individual, 
perhaps,  has  ever  enjoyed.  Their  features,  forms,  habits,  and 
manners,  were  almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  those  of  nian.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  cultivating  an  apquaint- 
ance  with  these  children  of  the  forest.  It  would  scarcely  .bo^a 
deviation  from  the  ktter  pf  truth  .to  say,  that  he  could  convetse 
with. many  of  them  in  their  own  language.  With  such  precision 
of  manner  and  sound  could  he  imitate  their  notes,  as  to  be  able 
to  repair  to  their  haunts  in  the  grove^r.  and  forests,  aod  collect 
them  around  him  on  the  bushes  and  trees.  Often  has  he  amused 
and  gratified  his  friends  by  an  exhibition  of  this  singular  power 
of  imitation. 

During  his  residence  in  the  country,  it  was,  at  lengthy  the 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  contract  an  acquaintance,  which 
soon  became  an  .intimacy,  and  afterwards  friendship,  with  th» 
late  William  Bartram,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  practical 
botanists  of  the  age.  Among  his  numerous  acts  of  attention  and 
favour,  Mr.  Bartram  put  into  his  hand  Edwards's  System  of  Or- 
nithology, a  work  which  he  knew  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
abe  taste  of  his  friend. 

This  eveat,  so  trivial  in  itself,  was  all  important  in  its  effects 

on  the  views  and  subsequent  pursuits  of  Mr.  Wilson.  It  consti- 

anted  a  new  era  in  bis  literary  life.  Although  the  work  afforded 

'  iiisa  a  rich  and  welcome  fund  of  information  and.  pleasure,  he 

was,  notwithstanding,  able  to  detect  in  it  nmnerous  inaccuracies, 

imperfections  and  errors.  He  immediately  discovered /that  it  was 

not  a  £sithful  transcript  of  nature-^  £uU  and  correct  delineation 

of  the  feathered  race  b  the  United  States.  This  consideratioa 

first  suggested. to  him  the  idea  of  attempting  himself  a  complete 
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igntem  of  American  Omitbology.  To  citrry  into  effect)  however, 
tUtnmgBificcAi  eMiccptlon,  h«  needed  «n  eeoomplUbnieiii  wbich 
he  had  not  yet  a^uipe4-v-tlM  art  of  dravio^  and  coWaring'  frani 
nature.  ^ 

About  this  time  Mr.  Laweon,  who  is  distinguished  alilie  lor 
his  exceUence  as  an  artist  and  his  benevolence  as  a  nan,  had  aft* 
lempud  to  instruct  Mr.  Wilion  in  the  pnncqiiea  of  drawing;  aa 
Miployment  which  would  faamish  him,  as  he  conceived,  with  a 
nev^M^failing  source  of  amusement,  and  serve  as  an  effectud  an* 
tidote  to  the  paroxysms  of  despondency  to  which  he  had  been 
auhjact.  But  the  attempt  had  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful. 
Unwilling,  at  his  period  of  life,  to-  begin  with  the  rudiments  ef 
the  art,  and  fpeling  no  particular  interest  in  copying  figures,  Mv. 
Wilson's  first  efforts  wey^e  altogether  unpromising,  and  he  was 
ahout  to  abandon  the  business  in  despair.  Under»these  circutn*- 
etaacoB  Mr.  Bartram  advised  him  to  attempt  the  outlines  of  birda» 
which  he  knew  to  be  among  ihe  favourite  objects  of  his  atienUoiir. 
In  this  his  success  was  flattering  beyond  the  most  sanguiue  ex<- 
pectalion,  and  almost  beyond  credibility  itself.  His  first  efforts 
produced  very  accurate  and  excellent  sketchesi  so  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  sble  to  draw  a  bird  in  nearly  as  high  a  style  of  ^r- 
fiction  as  his  friend  and  instructor.  The  art  of  colouring  being 
floon  afi^erwards  acquired,  Mr.  Wilson  felt  that,  a  very  w^ght)" 
obstacle  in  relation  to  his  proposed  system  of  ornithology  was  nenr 
removed*  Various  other  obstacles,  hdwever,  still  remained,  suf- 
ficient to  have  deterred,  even  singly,  common  minds  from  so  ar- 
duous an  Undertaking.  But  hi9  seal,  perseverance,  and  ability* 
surmounted  them  all.  » 

About  this  time  Mr.  Wilson  was  introduced,  *by  a  eommoR 
Crinndf  to  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Bradford,  who  was  in  want  of  a  person 
oC  steady  habits  and  literary  attainments  to  idd  him  in  his  ezton«> 
aive  book<rseUing  establishment.  These  two  gentlemen,  till  now 
entirely  strangors  to  each  other,  were  mutually  pleased  attbeir 
$rat  interview.  An  arrangement  between  them  was  immediately 
ooncluded)^  and,  without  furdior  negotiation,  Mr.  Wilson  WMn 
engaged  by  Mr.  Bradford  at  a  liberal  salary.  It  was  not  loisg 
after  their  intercourse  had  thus  commenced,  in  a  manner  so  franlK 
and  honourable  to  them  both,  when  Mr.  Wilson  disclosed  him. 
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t^t^sn  in  I'etotibn  to  a  tysteni  of  Americao  Ornithology*  Mr.' 
Bnulibnl  WM  dottgl^ted  with  the  kloo  of  ooopasmting  in  iho  pro- 
unction  of  00  spleniW  «  work;  and  bolioTing  his  friood  to  bo  iO' 
copaUo  of  undonokiog  what  he  waa  unablo  to  exocotoy  agrood 
to  become  the  pobliifaery  and,  in  the  wof  of  noanay  to  giro  oYOty 
aid  and  fticUky'  which  the  enterpriae  might  require. 

Tliinga  tbua  arrangddi  in  a  manner  that  Ihr  turpaaaed  hta 

meat  flattering  expeetatloiis,  and  left  not  a  irieh  on  tho  soh- 

jeet  ingMifiod,  Mr.  Wilson  felt  the  glow  of  if  new  oxistence. 

What  he  hud  hitherto  scaroeljr  dared  to  figure  to  himself,  erttfa 

in  the  oxiravagance  of  an  enthuaiast's  hope,  waa  now  abott  to 

be  realiaed  as  if  by  enehantment.  Famci  at  least^if  not  iortonoy 

wa4*  placed  wkhin  his  reach,  and  never  waa  mmtal  more  eager 

to  embrace  it    Not  a  moment  waa  loat  that  tho  siost  rlglMM 

Induatry  could  turn  to  account.   The  united  energies  of  his  'bodjr 

ond  hia  soul  were  devoted  to  the  ditties  of  hia  new  ocoupadoo. 

Tor  a  time  alvooat  every  earthly  concern  waa  fergotten,  exeefk 

what  an>®nai»ed  to  hia  favoofite  undortahiffg.    To  precvfra  the 

boat  poas&le  materials  ibrtho  wotic,  exertions  were  puahed  with 

en  ardoor  and  intrepi^ty,  and  continued  with  a  perseverance 

smrpaaaiiig  betiei    From  the  St.  I^wrence  to  the  Golf  of  Mex* 

Ico,  andlrom  the. Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  OTory  section  of 

the  country  waa  oareCuUy  explored,  and  that  bj  the  (botst^^  aC 

a  solitary  individaal.    Neither  toila,  nor  dangers,  nor  privatlona 

ware  regarded,  provided  the  great  work  could  be  accompliahe^. 

Jo  quest  of  birds  the  boundless  forest  was  traversed  akmoi  the 

threatening  proctftt^  waa  climbed  to  iu  summit;  the  angry  river, 

covered  with  drifting  masses  of  ice,  and  swollen  with  the  waters 

of  an  hundred  hilla,  waa  navigated  irva  small  and  perishable  bark; 

tlio  deadly  brakes  strewed  with  poisono^  plants  and  bristHn^ 

wath  serpema^' was  trodden  without  hesitation  or  fear;  the  tanP- 

9led  and  peatifefws  marsh,  which  the  human  foot  had  sel^ 

4aiit  pressed,  was  dauntlessly  penetWMed  to  its  inmost  recesses^ 

and  even  the  friths  and  arms  of  the  sea  were  compiled  to  give 

op  their  numerocia  waeer-fowl,  that  had  retreated  to  them  as  ah 

aa^ttm  from  the  perseeuttpn  of  man.  Every  thing  abort  of  mlra^ 

eiaa  was  perlbnnsd,  that  ample  justice  mifht  be 'done  to  the 

aiibjocti  and  tho  paHM:  oxpeetalkm  bo  complately  ftslftlkd.  The 
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fruit  of  time  laboors,  wUch  might  well  admit  oC  die  epithet 
^HerculeaOf  wu  soon  difCOTenble  in  the  ipleiididf  rich^  and  ac- 

.  curate  pages  of  the  <<  Ametkan  Onutliologj/'  The  merks  add 
general  character  of  this  great  natioDal  work)  it  is  not  our  pre- 
sent intention  to  examine.  It  is  suffieient  to  remark^  that  k  has 
already  passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  and  receired  not  merelf 
the  approbation)  but  the  admiration  and  api^nuse,  of  the  best 
judges  in  Eon^  and  America.  No  one  will  pronofiince  it  a 
&oltles8  publication;  yet  as  few  will  withhold  from  it  die  just 
praise  of  being  by  far  the  most  full,  perfect^  and  superb  deliDe* 
atiQp  and  history  ^f  the  birds  of  the  United  6CaSes»  of  which  the 
world  is  at  this  time  in  possession.  It  bears  no  marks  of  a  clo* 
set  performance*— none  of  the  puny  features  and  sickly  aspect 

.  vhich  necefwarily  charipterize  «very  work  composed  of  bor- 
rowed and  dottbtftil  materiab. .  It  has  all  the  h^sMy  freshness, 
strength  of  featttre>  and  constitutional  hardiheod  of  originatt^ 
and  truth.  Without  preseading  to  a  spirit  of  prophecy  we  ven- 
ture to  predict,  that  it  will  continue  for  ages  a  work  of  high  and 
unshaken  authority,  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  name  of  its  au- 
thor with  unfiMling  lustre.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  hwiso  far  collected  his  materials  and  matured 
his  arrangements  for  the  completion  of  this  work,  that,  on  that 
score,  the  public  will  sustain  no  material  disappointment  in  the 
event  of  his  death.  The  remaining  volumes  may  be  looked  for 
by  subscribers  at  the  usual  periods,  and,  we  trust,  without  any 
abatement  in  those  various  excellencies  by  which  the  precedii^ 
ones  have  hitherto  excited  universal  approbation* 

Although  beyond  comparison  the  most  weighty  and  impor* 
tant,  the  American  Ornithology  is  not  the  only  work  for  which 
the  pul^lic  is  ii^ebted  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilson.    He  became 
«n  author,  in  verse,  before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year, 
and  continued  throughout  his  whole  life  to  .pay  occasionally  his 
court  to  the  Muses.   He  ufss  likewise  the  author  of  various. let* 
ters  and  essays  in  prose,  which  have  enriched  the  pages,  of  seve* 
ral  of  the  periodical  publications  of  our  country.  The  collection 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  these  minor  pcodactions,  to  form  a  wo- 
iume,  is  now  in  contemplation  by  his  surviving  friends.   Should 
the  project  be  carried  into  effect,  a  biographical  memoir  ef  tl&e 
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liutbor  will  accompanf  them.  For  tbe  adtantage  of  literature, 
taste,  and  aound  laoorals  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  justice 
to  the  posthumous  reputation  of  a  most  tfeserring  individual, 
whose  early  prospects  were  clouded  by  adversity  and  crossed  by 
disappointments,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  th^  liberal  intentioli 
will  be  tpeedily  realized. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  hasty  outline  of  the  life  and  character  of 
JMr.  Wilson,  drawn  by  a  feeble  hand,  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  qarit  broken  and  humbled  by  a  sense  of  his  loss.  We  shall 
oily  add,  that  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  ultimo,  in  the  en- 
tire possession  of  all  his  faculties.  Endowed  with  great  consti-. 
tutional  intrepidity,  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
still  further  sustained  by  lively  hopes  and  brightening  prospects 
•f  abappy  immortality,  he  awaited  his  ditsohition  with  exempIaiV 
calmness.  To.  him,  in  his  last  momenta,  might  have  been  aptly 
^ffplied  the  words  of  a  distinfpiished  and  |dous  personage  in  re-- 
hiion  to  himselfi  ^  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  ean  die/' 
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\  Tu%.  femtiment  was  pre^le^t  wilh  the  Greeks  fikfi  Romaas, 

mkf  ^  modern  times,,  appears  to  be.  j»  e^enaixeas  the;  m^fppt. 

d^fixadon  and  "knowledgOi  that  g^reat  men4>e}o^  tp  their  paiua- 

trf«-4^thef  arenptpriyilegedto  live  for  thepi^olves,  hi^  be* 

come  a  species  of  public  property,,  to  which  ^yeiy  meo^r  o{ 

the  communitj  may  pre/er  his  claim.  This  is  pecnliarl/tlfe  cits^ 

witK  reaupd  to  their  cl^aracter  and  examplj9»  after  tl^eir^ecea^e^ 

Ttieae  mTaluable  rekc^x  if  such  they  may  be^  called,,  are  justly 

,  to  be  regarded  as  legacies  ia  coipmon,  bequeathed  to  the  fiimily 

of^ankind  at  largor-to  kli^MmeB  and  strangers,^, country  men  and 

Ibfelgnerf,  cotemporaries  and  posterity,  without  discrJminatic^* 

It  is  by  the  application  of  these  bequests  to  their  legitimate  ob« 

jects-^by  faithfully  delineating  them  on  the  page  of  history,  or 

IB  aome  way  permanently  holding  them  up  to  view  as  models  for 

imitauoD,  and  incitements  to  the  acquisition  of  excellence  and 

the  performance  of  pu.blic  good,  and  thus  conyertii^  them  into 

aciiools  of  greatness  and  virtue— it  is  in  thiH  way,  and  in  this 

alone,  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  distinguUhod  in- 
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diriduals,  to  whom  ihtj  appertainedi  1i  Id  some  measure  couiv* 
terbalaDced. 

Having  been  heretofore  frequently  engaged  in  the  melan- 
choly yet  not  ungrateful  task  of  rendering  the  pages  of  this 
journal  the  public  organs  of  piMfthumous  renown,  and  of  endea- 
vouring to  instruct  the  livingi  awaken  them  to  a  love  of  lofty 
achievement,  or  rouse  them  to  a  life  of  virtuous  exertion,  by  the 
examples  of  the  dead,  we  are  now  called  qn  to  add  another  instance 
of  the  kind,  to  those  in  which  we  have  been  already  concerned. 
Nor  is  the  present  an  instance  of  transient  duration,  or  ordinaiy. 
magnitude.  Swelling  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  countty,  and 
setting  «ven  time  itself  at  defiance,  it  will  continue  to  the  latest 
posterity  to  excite  an  interest,  wherever  genius  Is  revered,  and 
science  and  literature  are  held  in  estimation. 

Since  the  death  of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  whose  virtue 
and  greatness  had  been  the  boast  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
whose  lives  shed  a  lustre  on  the  age  which  gave  them  births  no 
instance  of  mortality  has  occurred  in  the  United  States  to  awa* 
ken  so  extensively  the  public  sensibility,  as  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rush.    Having  been  long  at  the  head  of  the  first  school  of  me- 
dicine in  our  country;  distinguished,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  one  of  the  ablest  medical  writers  of  the  age,  and  conspicuous 
for  the  services  he  had  rendered  as  a  practitioner,  no  less  thaa 
for  his  public  spirit  and  benevolence  as  a  man,  he  had  an  equal 
hold  on  the  pride,  the  affections,  and  the  hopes  of  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens. In  the  death,  therefore,  of  such  a  character,  whose  place, 
in  iu  full  extent,  few  men  living  are  able  to  fill,  every  member 
of  the  American  community  felt  his  own  individual  loss.    Hence 
the  spontaneous  and  strong  expressions  of  a  widely  extended 
sorrow  which  ensued — ^individuals  and  public  bodies  uniting  in 
the  manifestation  of  a  general  sympathy,  from  one  extreme  of 
the  country  to  the  other.    Even  envy  itself  became  silent  on  the 
occasion;  and  jealousies,  long  cherished  personal  animosities,- 
and  unkind  feelings  of  every  description,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
carded, giving  place  to  a  sincere  regret  for  what  was  regarded 
by  every  one  as  a  national  loss.  Houses  of  worship  were  shroud- 
ed in  black;  institutions,  scientific  and  literary,  wore  badges  of 
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uourning;  and,  in  Philadelphia,  Newyork,  Baltimore,  Charles* 
.  ton,  and  other  places  of  distinction,  eulogies  were  pronounced, 
by  special  appointment,  on  the  character  of  the  deceased.  ,  Post- 
humous honours  so  spontaneous  and  extensive,  conferred  on 
an  individual  who  had  derived  nothing  of  his  elevauon  from  ad- 
ventitious causes;  around  whom  the  glare  of  power  had  never 
thrown  an  artificial  lustre^  but,  who  was  indebted  to  his  own  re- 
sources, native  and  acquired,  for  so  distinguished  a  standing  i|> 
the  minds  of  his  fellow  citizens— -such  honours  were  forcibly 
expressive  of  the  public  sentiment,  that,  if  not  the  father  of  his 
country,  at  least,  one  of  the  fathers  of  medicine  in  his  coun- 
try, had  descended  to  the  tomb. 

These  introductory  remarks  may,  perhaps,  have  awakened 
an  expectation  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  that  we  are  about  to 
lay  before  them  an  original  biographical  article  in  relation  to  Dr, 
Hush.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Under  the  circumstan- 
ces which  now  exist,  and  the  prospect  which  lies  before  us,  an 
Attempt  of  the  kind  would  be  in  us  superfluous.  Two  excellent 
eulogies  on  the  great  professor  have  been  already  published,  and 
are  n<yw  in  our  possession;  and  among  his  posthumous  works> 
which  we  hope  will  shortly  appear,  we  are  promised  a  history 
ef  his  life  from  his  own  hand.  This  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  public  expectation,  and,  therefore,  not 
imly  removes  the  necessity,  but  precludes  the  propriety  of  any 
thing  from  us.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Rush's  history 
of  ids  own  life,  will  be  as  strikingly  preeminent  over  every 
tiung  else  that  could  be  given  on  the  subject,  as  Cxsar's  Com- 
mentaries are  over  all  other  histories  written  in  reladon  to  the 
vrars  he  conducted* 

Of  the  eulogies  already  published,  one  is  from  the  nervous 
^  and  eloquent  pen  of  Dr.  Staughton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
other  from  that  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  of  Charleston,  which  has  so  often 
contributed  equally  to  the  instruction  and  delight  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  has  enriched  so  essentially  the  literature  of  his 
coftntry.  These  two  productions,  although  perfectly  dissimilar} 
must  each  be  regarded  as  excellent  in  its  kind.  The  former 
ie  remarkable  for  boldness  of  thought,  force  of  expression,  and 
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eloquence  of  nuuiner;  while  the  hater,  anadorned  by  these  lot 
tier  qualitieti  and  exhibiting  a  more  sober  and  scientific  aspectt 
ia  copious  in  interesting  anecdote  and  biographical  detail. 
'  For  the  gratification  of  that  portion  of  the  readers  of  the 
Port  Folio,  into  whose  hands  these  able  performances  have  not 
jret  Alien »  we  shall  publish  from  both  of  them  such  extracts  aSf 
while  they  shed  no  inconnderable  light  on  the  character  ot  the 
deceased,  cannot,  wc  think,  fail  to  produce  a  determination  in 
tiie  admirers  of  literary  merit,  to  procure  and  peruse  the  entiri 
works.  We  venture  to  promise,  toOt  without  the  least  appre- 
kension  of  being  charged  hereafter  with  holding  out  exaggerap 
ted  and  fallacious  prospects,  that  the  result  of  such  determina- 
tion will  amply  repay  the  time  that  may  be  spent  and  the  dilK- 
eulties  that  may  be  incurred  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  following  succinct  and  interesting  account  of  the  birtk 
altd  earlier  years  of  Dr.  Rushy  ia  contained  b  the  eulogy  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Ramsay: 

^  Benjamin  Rush  was  bom  December  34, 1745  (old  style)  oil 
Ids  father^s  plantation,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  northeast  off 
Philadelphia.  His  ancestors  migrated  from  England  to  Pennsyl* 
irania  soon  after  its  first  settlement  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  eigjbth  or  ninth  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent  for  education 
to  Nottingham,  about  sixty  miles  southwest  from  Philadelphiai 
where  an  academy  had  been  long  conducted  with  great  reputa<» 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  D.  D*  afterwards  president  ot 
the  college  in  Princeton,  Newjersey.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
retired  spot  we;«  plain  country  farmers,  who  cultivated  so  indif- 
ferent a  soil  that  they  could  not  derive  a  living  from  it  without 
strict  economy  and  the  daily  labour  of  their  own  hands.  Their 
whole  time  was  occupied  in  providing  the  necessary  supplies  for 
tlieir  support  in  passing  through  this  world,  and  in  preparing 
them  for  a  better.  To  assist  them  in  the  latter,  they  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  public  preaching  and  the  faithful  evangelical*  la- 
bours of  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  In  their  compara- 
tively depressed  situation,  as  to  worldly  matters,  their  morale 
were  a  virtual  reproach  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  districts  who 
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enjoyed  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  goQd  things  of  this 
life.  Almost  eyery  dwelling  house  was  so  far  a  churchy  t|iat  the 
reading  of  the  word  df  God,  and  the  oiFering  up  of  family  pik- 
ers, generally  recurred  every  day;  there  were  few,  or  rather  no 
examples  of,  or  temptations  to  immorality  of  any  kind.  Among  > 
these  people,  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  i^fi^try,  moralityi 
aad  religion,  young  Rush  spcn(  ^ve  years  of  bis  earlf  youth  fti 
acjquiriag  a  knowledge  of  the  Gr)9e)fL'  and  J^^cLu  languages.  H9 
there  also  learned  much  of  human  naturjB,  and  began  to  class 
mankind  accordinp^  to  their  state  of  society;  a  distinction  of 
which  he  profited  very  much  in  l|is  future  speculations  in  polU 
Ileal  philosophy.  .The  tru^sit^on  from  t}ie  variegated  scenes  of 
Philadelphia  to  this  sequestered  seat  of>le^ningi  iiMhisiry,  and 
religious  habits,  coi^ld  npt  fail  of  ma^g  ^  stipi)g  impreaision  oH 
I  kk  observing  pi.ind«  He  there  acquired  a  reverence  fpr  religioA 
•^ts  cf^siatent  professqrs  »Qd  ^eacbers:  a  prepossession  in  Hi 
vour  of  regular  f)rderly  condi^ct,of  diligence,  industry^  punctu* 
al  attention  to  busjness,.  i^d  u\  gei^en^  9^  ^^^^  ilt/eady  habita  eJ^ 
staooppd  a  value  qn  his  character  through  life.  In  lajKing  a  soUtf 
f^^dation  fyr  correct  principlof  and  <;q^di;^t,  be  was  easentially: 
aided  by  thcj  &pltie^s  esamp|e,  judicious  advicfs,  and  fatherly 
care  of  the  i^ar^ed  qpd  pious  Pr.  l?inley«  This  accomplished 
instructor  of  yfuth  if^  pot  only  ditigsent  ^d  successful  in  comf« 
municating  uf^ful  l^nowledgf ^  but  ^stended  his  views  fiu*  be^ 
yand  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  cotnmon  education*  ^  He  trained 
bis  pjupils  for  both  wprjds,  and  in  hia  intetcourse  with  themt  iuud 
l««pect  to  their  f^^ure  as  well  a^^preaent  state  of  existence.  Td' 
f  oung  Rush  he  was  deyoted  by  peculiar  ties:  for  he  was  faiherr 
l^asy  an4  the  spn  of  t^ie  sifter  pf  his  beloved  wife.  A  reciprocar 
tion  of  affectipn  tpok  phice  bejtween  the  partiesf  much  ta  the 
CTfi^it  and  ad  vantage  of  both«  Aeajamin  Rush  found  a  father  in 
kia  uncle  Finley^  ^nd  when  adult,  repaid  tl^e  obligation  in'liindf 
by  acting  the  part  of  a  father  to  his  son,  Jata»ea  E.  B:  Finley,  left 
99^  orphaii  when  very  youpg,  by  the  death  of  his  fiuher  in  1756. 
This  new  obligation  was  ^^tefidly  acknowledged  ^y  the  subject 
of  i^  particularly  by  giving  the  name  of  Ben  jamb  ttush  to  his 
inn  bfOtk  son.    Thia  yoathy  in  t)ie '  ninth  year  oC  kis  age/ was 
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honoured  with  «n  affectionate  letter  from  his  illustrious  kiits- 
men,  after  whom  he  was  named,  shortly  befcfe  his  death.  The 
good  adyice  contained  therein,  if  followed,  cannot  fedl  of  produ-  ' 
cing  happy  effects.  Thus,  kind  offices  of  respect  and  affection 
JlaTO  been  reciprocated  in  these  families  through  three  genera- 
tions, and  seed  is  sown  that  promises  to  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
fourth.  The  whole,  considered  in  a  connected  view,  holds  out 
encouragement  to  abound  in  works  of  idndnesS)  for  tbej  often 
bring  their  own  reward. 

<<  Benjamin  Rush,  after  finishing  his  preparatory  course  of 
classical  studies  at  Nottingham,  was,  in  1759,  entered  a  student 
in  the  college  of  Princeton,  then  under  the  superintendance  of 
president  Davies.    This  eloquent  preacher  was  pronounced  by 
his  pupil,  Rush,  not  only  in  early  youth,  but  in  his  adult  age,  tor 
have  been  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  this  country  had  produced. 
Under  the  tuition  of  this  distinguished  preacher,  and  able  in- 
structor, he,  whose  life  we  are  reviewing,  obtained  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1760,  and  before  hp  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 
The  next  six  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Redman,  who,. in  his  day,  rank- 
ed among  the  most  eminent  of  the  fiiculty  in  Philadelphia.    The 
writings  of  Hippocrates  were  among  the  first  books  Benjamtn 
Rush  read  in  medicine,  uid  while  he  was  an  apprentice  he  trans- 
lated his  aphorisms  from  Greek  into  English.    He  also  began 
to  keep  a  notebook  of  femarkable  occurrences,  the  plan  of 
which  he  afterwards  improved,  and  continued  through  life. 
From  a  part  of  this  record,  written  in  the  seventeeth  year  of  the 
age  of  its  author,  we  derive  the  only  account  of  the  yellow  fever 
of  1762  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  descended  to  posterity.     In 
the  same  year  he  was  one  of  Or.  Shippen's  ten  pupils,  who  at- 
tended the  first  course  of  ana^mical  lectures  given  in  this  coun-. ' 
try.    Two  years  after,  and  while  he  was  a  daily  attendant  in  die 
shop  of  Or.  Redman,  he  commenced  his  brilliant  career  as  «a 
author.    On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  Benjamin 
Rush  went,  in  1766,  to  Edinburgh,  to  prosecute  his  studies  ai 
the  university  in  that  city,  then  m  the  zenith  of  iu  reputatiooy 
md  there  was  giaduated  M.  D.  in  1768.   His  Thesis  <<  J>€  c^c- 
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tionc  ciborum  in  Veniriculoj*^  was  written  in  classical  Latini  and 
'I  have  reason  to  believe,  without  the  help  of  a  grinder  of  Theses, 
for  it  bears  the  characterbtic  marks  of  the  peculiar  style  of  its 
author.  Its  elegant  latinity  was  the  least  part  of  its  Merits* 
The  eagerness  of  its  author  to  acquire  professional  knowledge, 
induced  him  to  test  a  medical  opinion  in  a  way  against  which  a 
less  ardent  student  would  hare  revolted.  To  ascertsdn  whe- 
tiier  fermentation  'had  any  agency  in  digestion,  he^  made 
three  unpleasant  experiments  on  his  own  stomach.  By  taking 
five  grains  of  an  alkaline  salt,  he  first  destroyed  any  acid  that 
might  be  accidentally  in  it,  and  immediately  afterwards  dined  on 
beef,  peas,  bread,  and  beer.  Three  hours  after  dinner  he  took 
an  emetic  of  two  grains  of  emetic  tartar.  The  contents  of  his 
stomach,  when  thrown  up,  were  proved  to  be  acid  by  the  usual 
tests. 

<<  The  ekperiment  was  repeated  with  veal  instead  of  beef,  and 
'    water  instead  of  beer;  but  in  all  other  particulars,  the  same  as 
before^  and  with  a  similar  result. 

<<  T^e  experiment  was  repeated  a  third  time,  but  with  fowl 
instead  of  beef  or  veal,  and  cabbage  instead  of  peas,  and  unlea- 
vened bread  instead  of  that  which  is  in  common  use;  but  in  all 
•ther  particulars  the  same  as  before.  The  result  was  simUar 
to  what  it  had  been  in  both  the  preceding  experiments.  From 
these  facts,  thrice  repeated,  an  inference  was  drawn,  that  the  ali- 
ment in  the  human  stomach,  in  the  course  of  three  hours  after 
deglutition,  underwent  the  aceteous  fermentation. 

^  Wlole  Dr.  Rush  was  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  ht  had  an 

opfiortunity  of  distinguishing  himself^  and  !at  the  same  time  of 

rendering  an  acceptable  service  to  his  alma  mater,  Nassau  Hall. 

On  the  death  of  president  Finley,  in  1766,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wither- 

spootkj  of  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  was  chosen  his  successor.    He  at 

first  declined  an  acceptance  of  the  ofike,  and  it  remained  vacant 

more  than  a  year.   The  trustees  of  that  institution,  entertaining  a 

hi^b  opinion  of  their  aluhinus  Rush,  appointed  him  their  com- 

msesioner  to  solicit  Dr.  Witherspooti  to  accept  the  presidency  of 

Princeton  college^  and  the  presbytery,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 

b&r^    to  consent  to  his  dismission.    These  commissions  were 
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ablf  and  successfufly  exetuted.  The  address  and  talents  of 
the  young  commissioner  inspired  th^  parties  with  a  belief  that  a, 
eolleg;e  which  had  already  produced  such  fruit  was  worthy  of 
their  attention.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  appreciate  the  consequen- 
ces of  this  successful  ndgociation,  to  the  interests  of  religion 
and  (earning  in  America^  and  only  refer  you  to  the  obserrations 
of  Dr.  Miller,  the  learned  historian  of  the  eighteenth  centuty^ 
on  this  event.  Dr.  Rush  spent  in  London  the  next  winter  af* 
ter  his  graduation  in  Edinburgh.  ,  In  the  following  spring  he 
went  over  to  France,  and  in  tfie  fall  of  the  same  year  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  commenced  jthe  practice  of  ^physic*  In  1769 
he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  addition  to  Drs.  Shippen,  Morgan,  Kuhn,  and 
Bond,  who  had  begun  to  lecture  a  few  years  before,  made  a 
complete  set  of  instructors,  and  fiiUy  organized  this  first  medi- 
cal 8ch6ol  in  America.  By  a  subsequent  arrangement  in  1791^ 
the  college  was  merged  in  an  univeiltity,  and  Dr.  Rush  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
of  clinical  practice  in  the  univerutyof  Pennsylvania.^' 

Our  eulog^t  proceeds  to  give  a  view,  lucid,  circumstantial> 
and  wc  think  sufliciently  correct,  of  the  leading  theories  and 
principles  in  medicine  which  were  m»intained  and  taUghtby  Dr. 
Rjush.    From  this  part  of  the  publication  we  forbear  to  make  . 
any  extracts,  inasmiach  aa  they  would  be  wholly  umntereatins 
to  the  general  reader.    Nor  is  this  our  only  reason.    Diffeiip^ 
in  ofnnion  from  the  learned  writer  on  many  points  of  no  small 
importance  to  medical  science,  we  would  deem  it  an  ^  of  in- 
justice both  to  the  public  and  ourselves  to  introduce  them  httep 
without  disclodogthe  grounds  on  which  our  dissent  is  founded. 
But  as  our  object  is  rather  to  review  the  events  of  hu  life  than  tm 
inquire  into  the  corroctness  of  his  opinions,  controversy  of  everjr 
description  is  without  the  scope  of  the  present  article.    The  follow^ 
ing  weil-driwn  picture,  however,  of  the  city  of  Pbilsdelphiat  du'r-> 
ing  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  year  1793,  and  of  the 
pairt  which  Dr.  Rush  acted  throughout  the  whele  of  thai  ealaini- 
tous  period,  will  not,  by  the  reader  of  feeling  and  httmaoityy  lae 
viewed  without  a  dee^  and  lively  interests 
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^  The  year  1793  brought  the  theories  and  the  nadf^ 
stren^  of  Dr.  Rush's  genius  to  the  test.  Philadelphia  was  in 
that  year  desolated  \yy  the  yellow  fever,  after  it  bad  disapplvtred 
for  chlrty-ohe  years.  This  baffled  the  skill  of  the  oldest  and  ^ 
most  judicious  physicians.  They  differed  about  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  it;  but,  in  general,  free  evacuations  were  supposed 
to  be  improper  from  the  depressed  state  of  the  pulse.  Which  W&k 
a  comi^on  symptom.  The  prevailing  fever  was  considered  by 
some  as  a  modification  of  the  influenza,  and  by  others  as  th» 
jail  fever.  Its  various  grades  and  symptoms  were  considered  a* 
so  many  dliferent  diseases,  all  originating  from  differe&t  causes* 
There  was  the  same  contrariety  in  the  practice  of  the  phyuci- 
ans  that  there  was  in  their  principles.  This  general  calamity 
lasted  for  about  one  hundred  days,  extending  from  July  till  No- 
vember. The  deaths  in  the  whole  of  this  distressbg  period 
were  four  thousand  and  forty- four,  or  something  more  than  thir- 
ty -eight  each  day,  on  an  average.  Whole  fiuailies  were  confined 
fcy  it.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  nurses  for  the  sick.  There 
was  likewise  a  great  deficiency  of  physicians,  from  the  desertion 
•f  some  and  the  sickness  and  death  of  others.  At  one  time  there 
were  but  three  physicians  who  were  able  to  do  business  out  of 
Iheir  houses,  and  at  this  time  there  were  probably  not  less  than 
six  thousand  persons  ill  with  the  fever. 

«  A  cheerful  countenanq|  was  scarcely  to  be  seen  for  iiXL 
weeks.  The  streets  every  where  discovered  marks  of  the  dbtreaa 
that  pervaded  the  city.  In  walking,  for  many  hundred  yardi^ 
few  persons  were  met,  except  such  as  were  in  quest  of  a  physi- 
cian, a  nurse,  a  bleeder,  or  the  men  who  buried  the  dead.. '  The  .^.^ 
hearse  alone  kept  up  the  remembrance  of  the  noise  of  carriages 
or  carts  in  the  streets.  A  black  man  leading  or  driving  a  horse 
with  a  corpse  on  a  pair  of  chair  wheels,  met  the  eye  in  taiost  o^ 
the  streets  of  the  city  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  while  the  noise 
of  the  same  wheels,  passing  slowly  over  the  pavement,  kept 
alive  anguish  and  fear  in  the  sick  and  well,  every  hour  of  the 
night. 

"  AIT  the  physicians,  for  some  time  after  the  commencenteht 
of  this  disease,  were  unsuccessful  in  its  treatment.  Dr.  Rush 
tried,  in  the  first  instance,  the  gentle  purges  used  in  the  yello# 
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fever  of  1762;  but  finding  them  unsuccessful^  and  observing  the 
disease  to  assume  uncommon  symptoms  of  great  prostration  of 
strenf^h)  he  laid  them  aside  about  the  20th  of  August,  and 
had  recourse  to  ipecacuanha  on  the  first  day  of  the  fever,  and  to 
the  usual  remedies  for  exciting  the  action  of  the  sanguiferous 
system,  and  gave  bark  in  all  its  usual  forms,  and  joined  wiiie» 
brandy,  and  aromatics  with  it.  He  applied  blisters  to  the  limbs, 
neck,  and  head.  Finding  them  ail  ineffectual,  he  attempted  to 
rouse  the  system  by  wrapping  the  whole  body  in  blankets  dip* 
ped  in  warm  vinegar.  He  rubbed  the  right  side  with  mercurial 
ointment,  with  a  view  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  vessels  in  the 
whole  system,  through  the  medium  of  the  liver.  None  of  theae 
remedies  appeared  to  be  of  any  service.  Perplexed  and  distres- 
sed by  his  want  of  success,  he  waited  upon  Dr.  Stevens,  an  emi- 
nent and  worthy  physician  from  St.  Croix,  who  happened  then 
to  be  in  Philadelphia,  and  asked  for  such  advice  and  information 
upon  the  subject  of  tlie  disease  as  his  extensive  practice  in  the 
West  Indies  would  naturally  suggest  He  replied,  that  ^'  he  had 
long  ago  laid  aside  evacuations  of  all  kinds  in  the  yellow  fever; 
that  they  had  been  found  to  be  hurtful,  and  that  the  disease  yielded 
more  readily  to  the  bark,  wine,  and,  above  all,  to  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath.  He  advised  the  bark  to  be  given  in  large  quantities  and 
in  every  possible  way,  and  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  the 
cold  bath  should  be  used  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit - 
from  it.''  These  remedies  were  faRhfuUy  applied  by  Dr.  Rush. 
Bark  was  prescribed  by  him  in  large  quantities  and  in  varlouB 
ways.  Buckets  full  of  cold  water  were  frequently  thrown  upon 
patients.  The  bnrk  waa  offensive  to  the  stomach,  or  rejected  by  it 
in  every  case.  The  cold  bath  was  grateful,  and  procured  relief 
in  several  cases,  by  inducing  a  moisture  on  the  skin.  But  three 
out  of  four  of  the  patients  died  to  whom  the  cold  bath  was  ad- 
ministered in  addition  to  the  tonic  remedies  before  mentioned* 

<<  The  disease  had  a-malignity  and  an  obstinacy  never  before 
observed,  and  it  spread  with  a  rapidity  and  mortality  hr  exceed** 
ing  its  ravages  in  the  year  1762,  when  the  yellow  fever  last  viut- 
ed  Philadelphia.  From  thirty  to  seventy  died  every  day,  though 
one  third  of  the  ii^habitants  of  the  city  had  fled  into  the  countiy. 
In  this  dreadful  state  of  things*  what  reward  would  be  reckoned 
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too  great  for  the  man  who  ahoulci  find  out  and  publish  a  remey, 
which  would  generally  cure  this  wasting  pestilence?  Heaven,  ia 
mercy  to  the  afflicted  inhabitants,  raised  up  such  a  man  in  Dr. 
Rush.    Well  knowing  the  numerous  and  complicated  distressea 
which  pestilential  diseases  had  often  produced  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  anguish  of  his  soul  was  inexpressible.    But  he  did  not 
despair:  he  believed  that  good  was  commensurate  with  evil,  and 
that  there  did  not  exist  a  disease  for  which  the  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence had  not  provided  a  remedy.     Under  this  impression  he 
applied  himself  wiilh  fresh  ardour  to  investigate  this  novel  dis- 
ease.   He  ransacked  his  library,  and  pored  over  every  book  that 
treated  of  the  yellow  fever.     The  result  of  his  researches,  for  a 
while,  was  fruitless.     The  accounts  of  the  symptoms  and  cure 
of  the  disease,  by  the  authors  he  consulted,  were  contradictory, 
and  none  of  them  appeared  altogether  applicable  to  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic.    He  had,  among  some  old  papers,  a  manuscript 
account  of  the  yellow  fever  as  it  prevailed  in  Virginia  in  the  year 
1741,  which  was  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and.  had  been 
written  by  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Virginia.  This  was  read  with  attention. 
In  it  a  remark  was  made,  <<  that  evacuation  by  purges  was  more 
necessary  in  this  than  most  other  fevers,  and  that  an  ill-timed 
scrapalouaaess  about  tbe  weakness  of  the  body  was  of  bad  con- 
sequence in  these  urging  circumstances.'*    Solid  reasons  were 
given  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and  it  was  added,  '^  I  can  affirm 
that  I  have  given  a  purge  in  this  .case,  when  the  pulse  has  been 
80  low  that  it  could  hardly  be  felt,  and  the  debility  extreme;  yet 
both  one  and  the  other  have  been  restored  by  it."     This  single 
sentence  was  the  groundwork  of  Dr.  Rush's  subsequent  success- 
ful practice. 

^  From  these  words  a  new  train  of  ideas  suddenly  broke  in 
upon  his  mind.  He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  weak  and  low 
pulse  generality  observed  in  this  fever,  which  had  hitherto  deter- 
red him  .fropi  the  use  of  strong  evacuating  medicines,  was  the 
efifect  of  debility  from  an  oppressed  state  of  the  system.  His 
reasoning  powers  taught  him  to  distinguish  between  this  arid 
an  exhausted  state.  His  fears  from  large  evacuations  were  in 
a  moment  dissipated.  He  adopted  Dr.  Mitehell's  theory  and 
Braic1^ce,{iandres<Hved,to  follow  them.  It  remained' now  only  t» 
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fix  upon  a  suitable  purgo  to  a&swer  the  purpose  of  freely  dis- 
cjhargiiig  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  CalomeU  in  4oses  o£  tsa 
grainS)  quickened  by  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  jalap,  was  prefiov- 
IPed«  .The  effects  of  this  powder,  especially  when  re|sieated  ae- 
.  cording  to  circumstances^  not  only  4aswered>  but  £u*  exceeded 
his  expectations.  It  perfectly  cuced  four  out  of  the  first  five 
patient^  to  whom  he  gave  it,  notwithstanding  some  of  them 
were  i^vauced  several  days  in  the  djisease.*' 

Refl<scting  on  the  vast  compass  of  Dr.  Rush's  acquiremenls 
and  exertions  as^  a  ^cholari  an  authofi  a  praci^tiooer  of  medianei 
mkd  a  man  of  public  business,  his  able  eulogist  makes  the  fol* 
|ow:ing  judicious  and  important  remarks: 

<«  It  is  matter  of  wonder,  how  a  physician  who  had  so  many 
patients  to  attend;  a  professor  who  hni  so  Qiany  pupils  to  in- 
struct* could  find  leisure  to  write  so  much,  and  at  the  same  time 
9o  well.  Our  wonder  wilt  cease  when  it  is  known  that  he  suffer** 
ed  no  fragments  of  time  to  he  wasted,  and  that  he  impn>ve4 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  used  all  practi- 
cable means  fi>r  retiuning  and  digesting  what  he  had  acquired. 
Xn  his  early  youth  he  had  the  best  instructors,  and  in  every  pa- 
liod  of  his  life  great  opportunities  for  mental  improvement* 
He  was  gifted  from  heaven  with  a  lively  imagination^  a  reteatifw 
memory,  a  discrimina^ng  judgmrat,  and.be  made  the  mo^  of 
•11  these  advantages.    From  boyhood  till  his  last  sickness^  ha  " 
was  a  constant  and  an  indefatigable  studenu    He  read  much,  hoc 
thought  more.    His  mind  was  constantly  engrossed  with  at  lease 
one  literary  inquiry,  to  which,  for  the  time,  he  devoted  his  undi- 
vided attention.    To  make  himself  master  of  that  subject,  be 
read,  he  meditated,  he  conversed.    It  was  less  his  custom  l» 
read  a  book  through,  than  to  read  aa  mueh  of  all  the  authors 
withii)  his  reach,  as  bore  on  the  subject  of  his  present  inquiry. 
His  active  mind  brooded.over  the  materials  thus  coliected,  c«m« 
pared  his  ideas,  and  traced  their  relations, with  eacl|  6t^er,  woA 
from  the  whole  drew  his  own  conclusions.    In  these  and  auni- 
lar  mental  exercises,  he  was  habitually  and  almost  constantlf^ 
empL>yed,  and  daily  aggregated  and  multiplied  his  InteUectual 
stores.    In  thi»  manner  his  sound  judgment  waa  led  to  U>nBc 
thaso  new  combioatiaiia  whkh  ^onstitttto  principlea  m  aetoDccu 
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He  formed  acquakiURces  with  hit  literuy  feUow  citizens  cud 
weU-tnformed  sirangert   who  visited  Philideipiaai    wad  drew 
from  tKem  «very  atom  of  informatikm  he  coitld  obudu,  bf  coft* 
versing  on  tbo  subjects  with  wbtch  thejr  were  best  acquaioted. 
He  extracted  so  largely  from  the  teagasine  of  knowledge  depo- 
sited in  the  ex(>anded  mind  of  Dr.  Fraoklioi  that  he  metitioiied 
to  me  maiif  year*  agoi  his  inteation  to  write  a  book  with  tiie 
title  of  FrankUniana,  in  which  he  proposed  to  collect  th«  Mg* 
mems  of  wisdom  which  he  had  treasured  in  his  memory,  as  they 
fell  from  the  lips  of  this  great  original  -  genius*    To  Dr.  Rush 
every  place  was  a  school,  every  one  with  whom  ho  cooverseil 
was  a  tutor.    He  was  never  ^thout  a  book,  for  Hrhen  he  had  no 
other  the  book  of  nature  was  before  him,  and  engaged  his  atteii- 
tioB*    In  his  lectures  to  his  pupils  he  advised  them  to  ^  lay  evt- 
Tf  person  they  met  with,  whether  in  a  packet  boat,  a  stage  wa<» 
gon,  or  a  public  road,  under  contribution,  for  £scts  on  pbyatcAl 
subjects."    What  the  professor  recommended  to  them,  he  praC" 
tised  himselfn    His  eyes  and  ears  were  open  (o  iee%  h^ar*,  and 
profit  by  every  occurrence.    The  facts  he  received  from  per* 
sons  in  dl  capacities  are  improved  to  some  valuiibk  purpose. 
He  illosfrates  one  of  his  medical  theories  by  a  fact  communicst'- 
ted  by  a  butcher;  another  from  an  observation  made  bf  a  mad- 
man,  in  the  Pennsylvania  hoiiMtal.    lalus  scientific  work  on  the 
diseases  of  the  mind,  he  refers  frequently  to  poets,  and  particu* 
larly  to  Shakspeare,  to  illustrate  the  history  of  madness,  and  apo* 
logixes  for  it  in  the  following  wordss  <^  They  (poets)  view  thd 
human  mind  in  all  its  operations,  whether  natural  or  morbid^ 
with  %  microscopic  eye,  and.  hence  many  things  arrest  theif 
attention  which  escape  the  notice  of  physicians.**    It  may  bo 
useful  to  students  to  be  informed  that  Dr.  Rush  constantly  kept 
by  him  a  note-book,  consisting  of  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  he 
entered  facts  as  they  occurred;  in  the  other,  ideas  and  observa- 
tions as  they  arose  in  his  own  mind,  or  were  &tigg«sted  by  others 
ill  conversation.  His  mind  was  under  such  complete  discipline^ 
thnt  he  could  read  or  write  with  perfect  composure^  in  the  midi^t 
of  the  noise  of  his  children,  the  conversauon  of  his  family,  ahd 
the  common  interrogatories  of  visiting  patiehts.    A  very  mod^» 
Mte  properUotk  efhia  time  was  devoted  <o  slttp^  audi  tttuck 
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less  to  the  pleasures  of  the  tahle.  In  the  latter  case,  sit* 
tings  were  neyer  prolonged  but  in  conyersatton  on  useful  sub- 
jectsy  and  for  purposes  totallj  distinct  from  the  gratification  of 
appetite.  In  (he  course  of  nearly  seventy  years  spent  in  this 
mannery  he  attained  a  sum  of  useful  practical  knowledge  that 
has  rarely  been  acquired  by  one  man  in  any  age  or  country. 
It  may  be  useful  to  surnvors  to  be  informed  that  his  incessant 
laboiirs,  both  of  mind  and  body,  neither  shortened  his  life,  nor 
unpaired  his  health*  In  a  letter  I  received  from  him  in  1803,  he 
observes  ^^  I  continue,  through  divine  goodness,  to  enjoy,  in  the 
il£ty*ninth  year  of  my  age,  uncommon  good  heakh.*'  In  a  letter 
written  to  his  kinsman,  our  associate  Dr.  Pinleyin  1789,  he  ob- 
aerves,  «*in  my  sixty-fifth  year  I  continue  to  enjoy  uncommon 
health,  and  the  same  facility  m  studying  and  doing  business 
that  1  possessed  five  and  twenty  years  ago."  And  again,  in  an- 
other dated  March  4th,  1813,  about  six  weeks  before  his  deaths 
lie  observes:  <*  through  divine  goodness,  I  continue  to  enjoy  un- 
Gommjon  health  for  a  man  in  his  nxty-ninth  year.  Now  and  then 
I  am  reminded  of  my  age  by  light  attacks  of  the  tussis  senilis, 
but  they  do  not  impair  my  strength  nor  lessen  my  fscility  in 
doing  business.*' 

The  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Rush,  in  relation  to  the  effects  of 
American  independence  on  the  intellect  of  our  country  are  thus 
stated  by  Dr.  Ramsay. 

«In  this  erent  he  gloried,  and  from  it  he  expected  much 
good,  and  that  of  no  common  kind.  While  others  counted  on 
the  increase  pf  commerce,  the  influx  of  riches,  the  high  rank 
among  nations  which  awaited  the  new  formed  sutes,  Dr.  Rush's 
attention  was  prcferrably  fixed  on  the  expansion  of  the  human 
mind  likely  to  grow  out  of  independence.  From  the  happy  state 
of  things  which  left  every  man  at  liberty  to  think  what  he  plea- 
sed, and  to  speak  what  he  thought;  to  pursue  his  own  interest 
ahd  the  impulse  of  his  mindin  any  way  he  thought  best,  without 
any  control  from  privileged  orders,  or  the  rcstrainrs  of  arbitrary 
government,  he  anticipated  a  great  increase  of  talents  and  know- 
ledge. The  progress  of  eloquence,  of  science,  and  of  mind,  in 
all  its  various  pursuits,  was  considered  by  him  as  the  necessary 
effect  of  repuliUoaa  consUtutions^  and  in  the  prospect  of  them  ho^ 
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rejoiced^  Nor  was  he  disappoifitedy  for,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in 
l^ovember  1799,  he  obsenreS)  ^  From  a  strict  attention  to  the  state 
of  mind  in  this  country,  before  the  year  1774  ind  at  the  present 
time,  I  am  satisfied  the  ratio  of  intellect  is  as  twenty  are  to  one, 
and  of  knowledge  as  an  hundred  are  to  one,  in  these  stotes,  com- 
pared with  what  they  were  before  the  American  revolution.'* 

Many  of  his  observations  respecting  the  education  of  American 
yoatb,  besides  being  original,  are  peculiarly  excellent.  The  fol- 
lowing being  of  this  description,  deserve  to  be  extensively  re- 
corded, and  held,  we  think,  in  perpetual  remembrance: 

«  He  observes/'  says  his  eulogist,  ^  that  an  education  in  our 
own,  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  education  in  a  foreign  country. 
That  the  only  foundation  for  a  useful  education,  in  a  republici 
is  to  be  laid  in  religion.    Without  this  there  can  be  no  virtue,  and 
without  virme  there  can  be  no  liberty;  and  liberty  is  the  object 
and  life  of  ail  republican  governments.'    He  declares,  <  that  he 
would  rather  see  the  opinions  of  Confucius  or  Mahomed  incul- 
cated upon  our  youth,  than  see  them  grow  up  wholly  devcnd  of 
a  system  of  religious  principles.    But  the  religion  he  recom- 
mends is  that  of  the  New  Testament.'    He  observes,  <  all  the 
doc  trtnes  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  are  calculated  to 
promote,  the  happiness  of  society,  and  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  civil  government.   A  Ciiristian  cannot  fail  of  being  a  republi- 
can.   The  history  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  relation  of 
our  species  to  each  other  by  birth,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  the  best  refutation  that  can  be  given  to  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  used  in 
fisvour  of  the  original  and  natural  equality  of  all  mankind.    A 
Christian  cannot  foil  of  being  a  republican,  for  every  precept  of 
the  Gospel  inculcates  those  degrees  of  humility,  self-denial,  and 
brotherly  kindness,  which  are  directly  opposed  to  the  pride  of 
monarchy  and  the  pageantry  of  a  court.   A  Christien  cannot  fail 
0f  being  useful  to  the  republic,  for  his  religion  teacheth  him 
that  no  man  <  liveth  to  himself.'   And,  lastly,  a  Christian  cannot 
£ttl  of  being  wholly  inoifensive,  for  his  religioo  teacheth  him,  in 
all  things,  to  do  to  others  what  he  could  wish,  in  like  circumstan- 
C0S9  they  should  do  to  him.' 

^  He  recommends  that    *  next  to  the   duty  which  young 
men  owe  to  their  Creator,  a  regard  to  their  country  be  inculcated 
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upon  themi    Lei  our  pupH  be  ttisgltt  that  he  ^es  iMH^bekmg  t» 
himself,  but  that  he  i»  pnbKe  property.    Let  him  f^e  tam^ht  fe 
IpVe  his  hmlff;  bcit  let  him  be  taught  al  the  same  tlwie  that  he 
m«8t  forsake  and  eren  ibr^t  them,  when  the  welihre  of  Ids 
cowitry  n^qaires  it.    ife  tiinst  leire  pritate  life;  hMhe-^vst  db» 
eline  ho  statiort,  ho^rever  public  or  respoAubM  it  iiia^  ^  whim 
eaDed  to  it  bj  the  suffrai^s  of  l^is  fellow  citlsens.  He  must  love 
popularity;  bui  he  must  despise  it  when  set  in'eohipetitioit  with 
the  dictatesof  his  judgili^ht,  or  tfie  real  interest  ef  his  eonntrf.  He 
must  love  character  and  lave  m  due  sense  bf  injuria  hot  he 
must  be  uught  to  appea!  only  to  the  hiwa  of  the  stete,  tadefeM 
the  one-  and  punish  the  ether.    He  must  avoid  neutrality  in  all 
qnestions.  that  divide  the  state;  but  he  must  shnn  the  rage  and 
acrimony  <if  party  spirit.    He  must  be  taoght  to  Jove  his  fellow 
creatitreft  in  ^very  part  of  the  world;  bat  he  most  cherish  with 
a  more  intenee  and  peculiar  affection  the  citisens  of  the  United 
States.    He  munR-  be  indulged  occasionally  in  amusements;  but 
he  must  he  tai»ght  that  study  and  businesa  should  be  hia  princi- 
pal purauita  in  lifer  He  must  love  life,  and  endeavour  to  acquire 
as  many  of  its  conveniences  as  possHiIe,  by  industry  and  eeooo^ 
my;  but  he  ouist  be  taught  that  his  life    <  ia  not  hia  own'  when 
the  safety  of  hia  country  requires  it.' 

•  ^  He  asaerta  thai  ^  eloquence  is  the  first  accompHshntent  m 
a  repnbfic,  and  often  sets  the  whole  machine  of  govenment  in 
molionv  Let  our  youth  therefore  be  instructed  in  this  art.  We 
do aoteslol  it  too  highly^  when  we  attribute  as  much  to  the 
power  of-e^oquence  as  to  the  sword  in  bringing  about  the  Asie- 
rican  revolution." 

His  sentiments  in  relaUon  to  aonamerce  are  such  as  charac* 
terize  the  enlightened  American  patriot.  They  are  worthy  to  be 
engraven  on'tid>lots  of  adamant^  93^d  hung  up  in  every  legiaAa-* 
tive  hall  in  the  union. 

«  He  considers  5^  commerce  as  the  best  security  ag^nae  tlie 
influence  of  iiereditary  monopolies  of  l«id,  and  therefore  tlie 
surest  protection  against  aristocracy,  and  as  next  to  religion  ii^ 
humaniitingmankindr  and  as  the  means  of  uniting  the  diflbreot 
nations  of  ihe  world  together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  wants  ankA 
obligations.*' 
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Although  Dr.  Rush  was  eminent  in  many  thing&>it  will)  we  ihink, 
hareafter  appear,  when  time  ahall  have  passed  an  irreversaUe 
decision  on  his  character,  that  his  principal  eminence  consisted 
in  his  excellence  m  si  firacticai  fihytkian.  Should  his  system  of 
medicine,  which  he  reared  up  by  a  ]ife*time  of  toil. and  industryi 
like  that  of  a]l  his  illustrious  predecessors,  be  reduced  to  a  ruin, 
and  even  the  principles  which  composed  it  be  neglected  or  for- 
gotten, still  will  his  practice  be  remembered,  and  rerered  as 
authority  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  our  country.  In 
velation  to  this  point,  the  observations  of  Dr.  Ramsay  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  memory  of  every  practitioner  of  medicines 

<<  Dr.  Rush  was  a  great  practical  physician.  In  the  treat* 
aaent  of  diseases  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  in  desorihiog 
their  symptoms  and  explaining  their  causes,  he  was  obcoiih 
monly  accurate.  Nor  is  this  matter  of  wonder,  for  lie  was  mi* 
nutely  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  diseases  of  all  ages,  cotrn* 
tries  and  occupations.  The  annals  of  medicine  cannot  produce 
an  account  of  any  great  epidemic  disease,  that  has  visited  our 
earth  in  any  age  or  country,  which  is  more  minute,  accurate^ 
and  completely  satisfactory,  than  Dr.  Rush's  description  of  the 
yellow  fever  of  1793,  in  Philadelphia.  Had  he  never  wrote  an- 
other line,  this  alone  would  have  immortalized  his  name.  He  was 
a  physician  of  no  common  cast.  His  preseriptious  were  net 
confined  to  doses  of  medidne,  buTto  the  regulation  of  the  diotf 
air,  dress,  exercise,  and  mental  actions  of  his  patients,  so  as  te 
prevent  disease,  and  to  make  healthy  men  and  women  frcmi 
invalids.  His  preeminence  as  a  physician,  over  so  many  at  hH 
eotemporaries,  arose  from  the  following  circumstances: 

"  He  carefully  studied  the  climate  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  symptoms  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases  therein  prevalent, 
the  different  habits  and  constitutions  of  his  patients,  and  varied 
his  prescriptions  with  their  strength,  age,  and  sex.  He  marked 
the  influence  of  different  seasons  upon  the  same  disease,  and 
varied  his  practice  accordingly.  He  observed  and  recorded  the 
influence  of  successive  epidemic  diseases  upon  each  other,  and 
the  hurtful  as  well  as  salutary  effects  of  his  remedies,  and  therer 
by  acquired  d  knowledge  of  the  (character  of  the  reigiihi|; 
VOL.  it.   '  •  3  b 
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dtttasei  in  every  »ucce&&ive  seitsoD.  His  uotea  and  records  of 
the  diseases  which  have  Uken  place  in  Philadelphia  for  the  laat 
ibrt7-(b<ir  fears,  must  be  of  incalculable  value  to  his  son  and 
successor.  In  attendance  upon  patients.  Dr.  Rush's  manner  wis 
ao  gentle  and  sympathizing,  that  pain  and  distress  were  leis 
|M>ignant  in  his  presence.  On  all  occasions  he  exhibited  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  his  conversation  was  sprighUfy 
'feasant  and  instructive.  His  letters  were  peculiarly  excellent; 
Ibr  they  were  dictated  by  a  feeling  heart,  and  adorned  with  the 
vAisions  of  a  brilliant  imagination^  His  correspondence  was 
•xtensive,  and  his  letters  numerous;  but  every  one  of  them,  as 
fiu*  as  can  be  known  to  an  individual,  contained  something  orl* 
jpnal,  pleasant  and  sprightly.  I  can  truly  say,  that  in  the  course 
of  thirty-five  years*  correspondence  and  friendly  intercourse,  I 
never  received  a  letter  from  him~  without  being  delighted  and 
improved,  nor  left  his  company  without  learning  something. 
His  observations  were  often  original,  and  when  otherwise  far 
from  being  insipid;  for  he  had  an  uncommon  way  of  expressing 
common  thoughts.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  those  talents 
which  engage  the  heart.  He  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  every 
thing  that  concerned  his  pupils,  that  each  of  them  believed  him* 
self  to  be  a  favourite,  while  his  kind  offices  to  aO,  proved  that 
lie  was  the  common  friend  and  father  of  them  all.*' 

Dr.  Iiamsay*s  observations  on  the  effect  of  an  early  determi- 
I9(^^n  to  become  emiaentf  should  be  treasured  up  in  the  mind 
nf  every  youth  who  devotes  himself  to  medicine: 

^  From  his  early  youth  be  (Dr.  Rush)  resolved  to  be  a  g^resst 
man,  arid  a  great  man  he  became.  Diligence  confers  the  hard- 
Ift&t  things.  Intense  desire  of  knowledge  rarely  fails  of  gaining 
its  object.  This  laudable  ambition  was  s  security  against  vice 
and  folly.  It  was  also  a  fence  placed  round  his  virtues:  but  there 
was  a  stronger  one;  an  exalted  sense  of  moral  obligations,  found* 
ed  on  the  system  of  divine  truth,  as  revealed  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. Of  this  he  gave  a  strong  proof  in  the  conformity  of  his 
life  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  For  the  Scriptures  he  had 
the  highest  reverence,  and  often  referred  to  them  in  his  conver- 
sstioQ  and  letters,  and  alsais  his  lectures,  and  from  them  drew 
sereni  ingenious  illustrmtions  of  his  medical  opiniobs/' 
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We  shall  close  our  eztmcu  from  the  Eulogy  by  Dr.  Ram- 
U^f  wtlh  the  {ollowing  animated  and  eloquent  paisagec 

**  In  these  and  several  other  ways,  particularly  by  his  pen 
and  his  practice,  Dr.  Rush  supported  the  cause  of  morality  and 
religion  in  our  country,  and  superadded  the  character  of  a 
Christian  to  that  of  a  scholar.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  life  ef 
our  illustrious  countryman,  who  is  now  no  more!  No  more  the 
ornament  of  the  first  medical  school  in  America!  No  more  the 
instructor,  the  delight,  and  the  admiration  of  that  portion  of  our 
youth  which  is  destined  to  take  care  of  the  healths  and  Hires  of 
their  fellow  citizens!  No  more  the  medical  luminary  of  our 
western  worldl  But  he  has  not  ceased  to  exibt*  His  soul,  at  this 
moment,  lives  in  some  part  of  the  universe;  and  his  body,  though 
now  mouldering  in  the  dust,  Revelation  assures  us,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  will  rise  from  the  grave,  and  commence  a  new  and  im« 
mortal  life.  Let  us  therefore  be  comforted.  Death  is  not  an  eter<» 
nal  sleep.  Its  effects  are  only  temporary.  In  due  time  they  wIM 
all  be  done  away,  as  though  they  ne'er  had  been.  A  reunion 
of  his  soul  and  body  will  constitute  the  same  person,  and  the 
identical  Dr.  Rush,  whom  we  this  day  lament  as  dead,  will  as* 
suredly  live  again,  and  live  forever  and  ever.  In  this  world  he 
sought  for  knowledge,  as  the  thirsty  traveller  in  a  sandy  desert 
seeks  for  water;  and  in  his  couree  of  nearly  seventy  years,  be 
acquired  an  uncommon  stock  of  it,  and  rejoiced  in  his  successs 
but  who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  amount  o^  his  acquisitions  and 
consequent  pleasure  in  the  ensuing  seven  hundred  years,  seven 
thousand,  or  if  you  picasei  seven  millions  of  years,  blest  with 
the  beatific  vision  of  the  omniscient  God?  But  I  forbear;  the 
mind  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  the  sublime  and  happy  desti- 
nies of  those  who  are  the  reconciled  friends  of  the  <<  God  of 
Knowledge.*' 

After  noticing  the  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Rushi 
together  with  his  age,  which  was  sixty«eight  years  and  three 
^■MNUbSf  the  Rev.  Or.  Staughton  bursts  forth  into  a  strain  of  elo- 
quent, eublime,  aa4  impressive  declamation: 

<'  The  bells,  with  muffled  tongue,  tolled  not  the  tidings  of  bis 
death.  He  h^d  forbidden  them.  He  had  seen  in  his  practice  ill 
effects  result  to  his  patients  from  the  intelligence  they  have 
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oooTeyed,  and  wished  as  to  himself,  that  testimonies  of  personal 
respect  should  be  sacrificed  to  public  good.  Our  friend  is  gone. 
No  more  shidl  we  hear  his  luminous  and  oracular  instnictionst 
in  die  parlour  circle  or  from  the  professor's  chair.  The  eye  of 
inteltigence  has  lost  its  brightness.  The  furrowed  cbeel^  offers 
its  channels  no  longer  to  the  tears  of  sympathy.  The  whitened 
locks  engage  our  reverence  no  more.  Death  has  changed  the 
countenance,  and  the  meek  light  of  wisdom  it  eschibited  has 
vanished.  A  minister  of  health,  no  more  shall  we  see  him  rol- 
ling through  our  streets  in  his  plain  vehicle,  the  faithful  African 
at  his  side.  No  more  shall  he  dispel  the  gloom  from  the  cham- 
bers of  disease,  hear  the  blessings  of  convalescents,  or  alleviatft 
the  struggles  of  expiring  life.  His  loved  habitation,  the  temples 
cf  devotion,  welcome  his  footsteps  no  more. 

*<  He  has  lived  for  his  country;  and  in  a  special  deg^e,  citi- 
sens  of  Philadelphia,  he  has  lived  for  you.  The  consciousness 
of  your  loss,  and  your  gratitude  for  his  toils,  you  have  evinced 
by  that  general  sadness  which  overspread  the  city  when  report 
announced  Dr,' RubH  it  dead*  From  crowded  windows  and 
streets,  as  to  the  church-yard  his  remains,  were  borne,  the 
cbuntenances  of  thousands  had,  in  common  with  those  of  the 
long  procession  of  divines,  physicians,  philosophers,  merchants 
and  tradesmen,  but  ovb  expreMon.  To  have  given  utterance  to 
the  universal  feeling,  you  need  only  have  exclaimed^  ourjdiheri 
owr  friend  U  no  more!** 

>  In  the  same  style  of  elevated  oratory  the  eulogist  defMCts  the 
ettainments  and  character  of  the  mind  of  Dr.  Rush: 

^  His  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  was  general.  If  itit<e 
some  his  leisure  and  his  inclination  had  prevented  his  wadiD|^ 
deeper  than  to  collect  the  pebble  and  the  shell,  from  the  pro* 
found  of  others  he  brought  up  and  exhibited  the  pearl  and  the 
gem.  His  progress  in  universal  knowledge  was  assisted  greatly 
by  his  powers  of  retention.  What  he  bad  once  inscribed  on  the 
tablet  of  his  memory  was  rarely  effaced*  It  was  one  of  the  apho* 
risms  of  lord  Bacon,  <<  reading  makes  a  full  man,  writings  a 
correct  man,  and  speaking  a  ready  man.*'  Dr.  Rush  was  always 
full,  correct,  and  ready.  His  reading  was  extensive.  He  marked 
dewn  erery  idea  that  had  any  claim  to  origimdityi  bcaHtj}  encr« 
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gfy  or  usefulness.  Few  mea  ever  collected  from  bqpks  and  iifey 
so  large  a  body  of  literarf  and  medicinal  anecdotes  and  facts  aa 
himself.  His  memoranda  are  a  rich  museum*  His  penetratibii 
CLOuld  detc^ct  the  gold  in  its  ore,  and  discover  mines  wh^re 
thousands  saw  only  desert.  Sometimes  he  had  recourse  to  what 
the  rhetoricians  call  topical  memory,  and  his  recollection  would, 
receive  aid  from  ^.  knot,  or  the  fixing  the  eye  foi;  a  few  mo*, 
ments  on  some  object  occurring  frequently  to  his  senses:  but 
the  vigorous  interest  he  felt  in  all  his  engagements,  and  his  co^ 
rect  amngement  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  rendered  such  auzilia'^ 
vies  not  frequently  necessary.^ 

,  **  The  mind  of  professor  Rush  Kas  characterized  by  a  manly 
independence.  In  science,  religion,  and  medicine,  he  was  an 
eclectic.  His  intellect  was  a  Columbus,  mistaking  sometimea 
the  nature  and  extent  of  discovery,  b|it  delighting  in  voyage^ 
^m,  persevering,  and  successful.  Longinus  represents  liberty 
aa  the  nurse  of  genius:  geraus  does  honour  to  its  foster-mother* 
With  greater  emphasbi  than  Watts  might  Rush  have  exclaimed:. 

•i 
Coitoin  that  tyrftnneii  of  fooby 
■    That  leads  the  learned  round  the  sehools 
In  magie  ehtto*  of  forma  and  ndea,  ^ 

My  geniua  stprma  her  throne. 
.  Ko  more,  je  tUyea,  with  awe  profound^ 
Beat  the  dull  track  nor  danee  the  roond^ 
Looae  hands  and  qnit  th'  enchanted  groand. 
Knowledge  iniites  oa  each  alone.'*  '   \ 

In  colours  no  less  glowing,  and  in  lines  which  mark  the 
hand  of  a  master,  the  political  portrait  of  the  professor  is  this 
sketch: 

<<  The  tumult  of  political  life  iU  screes  with  the  silent  pur- 
suits of  science.  But  Dr.  Rush  was  a  patriot;  a  decided  whig* 
When  he  saw  the  interests  of  his  beloved  country  endangeredf 
he  sprung  into  the  lines  of  the  foremost  to  assert  her  rights.  His 
early  exertions,  his  bold  conceptions,  the  nervous  effusions  of 
his  pen,  and  the  mild  ii^telligence  of  his  covmsels,  assisted  ii^ 
lifting  the  cronies  of  America  into  free  and  independent  states. 
He  sat  in  congress  in  the  year  .1776,  and. has  enrolled  his  name 
cm  the  sacred  charter  of  American  liberty.   He  was  elected 
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member  of  the  state  convetition  for  the  adoption  of  the  fedeni 
constitiition.  Under  his  parent  state  he  never  held  any  ofiicii; 
and  under  the  general  government  was  only  treasurer  of  tke 
min(.  The  cause  of  freedom)  and  the  universal  happiness  of 
man,  were  dear  to  his  inmost  heart.  He  exulted  fbt  joy  as  he 
bfeheld  their  appro  ich,  as  exults  the  Siberian  on  his  loftiest 
mountain,  when  after  months  of  darkness  he  first  views  the  re* 
timing  sun.  America  shared  his  best  afTections^  but  he  fek 
bimselfy  like  Cato,  born  for  the  human  race." 

The  orator  continues: 

^*  T^ie  niche  in  the  temple  of  society,  which  professor  Rush 
was  peculiarly  destined  to  fill,  was  that  of  a  physician.  Of  this 
he  was  convinced,  and  to  the  science  of  medicine  he  directed 
the  forces  of  his  mind.  Other  studies  were  his  visits;  this  was 
his  home.  His  arm,  like  that  of  jKsculapius  on  his  coins,  was 
bared  for  medical  exertion.  His  practice  was  large,  and  lus  la* 
hours  Herculean;  but  notwithstanding  his  natural  constitution 
was  feeble,  and  required  perpetual  vigilance  to  preserve  its 
tone,  he  so  systematited  his  engagements,  as  that  by  giving  to 
each  its  hour,  he  could  fulfil  the  claims  of  all.  His  confidence 
in  medical  remedies  was  strong.  He  would  seldom  despair  of 
cure  or  relief,  until  death  tore  the  patient  from  his  superintend- 
ance.  The  very  idea  of  incurable  diseases  vras  abhorrent  from 
his  judgment  and  feelings.  He  was  of  opihioDi  that  for  every 
disease  the  God  of  mercy  had  provided  a  remedy,  and  that  its 
non-discovery  argued  only  the  imperfection  of  the  healing  art. 
He  anticipated  a  miilenial  day,  in  which  sickness  would  yield 
to  temperance  and  medicine,  as  certainly  as  the  shades  of  night 
to  the  radiance  of  the  mom.  Such  benevolent  sentiments  were 
not  the  illusions  of  eccentricity.  He  believed  be  was  justified 
in  bis  hopes  by  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge;  but  his  con- 
fidence and  seal  were  animated  and  sustained,  like  the  heart  of 
Alexander  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  page  of  sacred  prophecy.** 

The  eloquence  of.  Dr.  Rush,  which  was -certainly  pleasini; 
attl  impressive  ui  a  very  enunent  degree,  is  described  with  an 
Olaquanee  m  less  i^apressive  by  the.  pea  of  Dr.  Staiightom 
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^  Wo  have  seen  that  in  hi*  juvenUe  eSberciMt  the  deceasod 
dIacoTered  an  attachment  to  ovatorf  and  bettea  tattres,  Thia  tai» 
iantf  ripened,  peevdiarlyr  fitted  hhn  to  become  a  pubBc  lecteoree. 
fle  was  g^ready  charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  Whitfield)  and 
IVM  been  thought,  notwithstanding  the  compaaa  of  Ma  voice  waa 
more  limited^  to  have  acqaired,  I  niipect  involnntariif  ^  aeme- 
ddng  of  hia  emphasiB  and  mel6dioaa  tone.  He  alwajra  felt  an 
imereat  in  the  aendmenta  he  delivered.  He  was  maater  of  tho 
itrehe  tiMit  could  grave  truth  on  die  memory,  or  throw  into  vi- 
bration all  the  atrings  of  the  heart.  Hia  last  courae  of  lectuiea 
are  supposed,  by  his  class,  to  have  been  equal  in  animadon  and 
efi^ect  with  any  he  eyer  delivered. 

*^  I  can  never  forget  the  close  of  his  lectures  in  the  spring  of 
18 13*  I  quote  merely  from  memory.  *  And  now  gendemen/ 
aaid  he,  ^  I  bid  you  fiirewelK  For  the  first  time  this  aeaaon  I  have 
met  you  with  relactance.  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  respect* 
6ll  and  orderly  attention  to  the  doctrines  I  have  taught  you. 
Happy  should  I  have  been  to  have  invited  you  frequendy 
through  the  winter  to  my  family.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have 
been  edified  and  pleased  with  your  company:  b\k%  domestic  af- 
fliction has  prevented  me.'  He  would  have  gone  on,  but  his 
oountenance  suddenly  reddened,  and  the  big  team  fell  from  hi& 
eyes.  The  class  recollected  t^e  trying  circumatancea  of  a  be- 
loved son.  Again  he  attempted  to  read<— he  could  not  His 
aged  hand  raised  insensibly  with  grief,  fall  heavy  on  the  desk«^ 
hm  bowed  to  retire;  Some  of  the  class  attempted  to  express 
•their  feelings  by  clapping,  but  they  wave  not  able.  The  emodon 
ma  not  to  b^  uttered.  Every  youthful  eyo  seemed  to  aaj'y  vene- 
latie  father,  Qod  Almighty  be  «Ay  aupfiarterl 

^  A  more  powerful  touch  of  natural,  uapremcditaced  and  pi^- 
netrating  eloquence  I  never  witnessed*"  , 

To  exhibit  the  greatness  of  Rush  in  its  true  dimensions,  the 
eulogist  next  observes: 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  professor  Rush  owed  none  of 
hb  eminence  to  the  diminudvene^s  of  the  talents  of  his  asso- 
cintes.  He  was  great  in  the  midst  of  greatness.  In  the  medi- 
cal department  «f  an  university,  where  anatomy  is  made  familialr 
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bjr  the  prMiiptnesa  of  nomeDclktnrey  the  accuracy  .of  demoostnip 
tion,  and  the  chanas  of  phjrsiology-^where  in  surgeny  the  lee* 
titres  exhibit  an  inibmiing  BimpUcity,  and  the  knale  attempu 
urith  success  every  thing  but  miracle-^wfaere  the  materia  medl- 
cat  botany,  and  natural  history  are  presented  with  the  attracttfMis 
which  reading  and  judgment,  genius  and  eloquence  suppljfk-** 
where  ehemistry  and  the  remaining  parts  of  a  medical  cducatlim 
-are  taught  with  correctness,  respeotabiHty,  and  effect-~Dr. 
Bush  majntained  his  elevation.  Like  a  primal  fixed  star,  amid 
the  host  of  hearen^  he  shone  with  a  kistre  wholly,  his  own/* 

After  noticing  the  <^  opposition  and  persecution'*  which  Dr. 
Rush  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Dr.  Staughton  thus 
very  properly  reverses  the  picture: 

'*Hls  troubles  were  counterbalanced  with  tokens  of  public 
respect.  In  1793,  in  testimony  of  his  important  sernces  duifog 
the.  yellow  fever,  the  board  of  health  presented  him  an  ele- 
gant piece  of  plate,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  lu  1805, 
he  was  addressed  to  answer  certain  queries  which  the  Pmssiatf 
.foveroment  had  ordered  to  be  made  on  the  subject  of  yellow  fe- 
ver; as  a  return  he  received  from  the  king  a  coronation  medal. 
Thje  thanks  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1806,  were  tendered  him  for 
his  answer  to  some  queries  on  the  subject  of  the  same  disease, 
in  1807,  from  the  queen  of  Etruria,  a  tribute  to  his  talents,  he 
received  a  gold  medal.  During  the  same  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute,  class  of  fine  arts,  at  Paris,  and 
the  year  following  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  School  of  Phy- 
sic there.  In  181 1  he  received  a  diamond  ring  from  the  erape* 
ror  of  Russia,  as  a  cempUment  to  his  medical  character.  Wluie 
distinguished  by  these  hpnours  from  abroad,  at  home  he  enjoyed 
the  respect  and  love  of  thousands. 

<<  In  the  temples  of  i£spulapius  tablets  were  hung  up  record- 
ing the   diseases  which  his  skill  and  genius  had  cured*     Look 
up..-behold  the  tablet  contaii^ing  the  cures  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia physician. 
.  ^'  Read  the  testimony  of  a  youUi: 

«  ^''Twasin  the  circle  of  the  gay  I  stood, 
Beath  votild  hate  enterM!  Kat^  pUsh'd  him  hSLck, 
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^  *' Supported  l^  ft  doctor  of  ranown: 

"His  point  he  gftin«d.** 

*  See  next  the  record  of  the  poet: 

.  ''IIonrlatelflhadderedoQthebri&koffiito! 
«•  That  time  it  mine,**  O  Rush!  '«  to  thee  I  onv^ 
««  Fthi  would  I  pay  thee  irith  elenitf! 

<<  Hciie  k  the  gratitude  of  i^  atd  wenknesst 

f' AHre hj  i^iraele!  or  wjiat iaiiezt, 

«  AK^e/  hjr  Bosh!  "*  if  I  am  tOl  iKve, 

**  Who  laps  hate  hurnd  vhat  givoTlife  to  Uve; 

^  PSn&new  of  iierra,  and  eneriiy  4if  theuffat* 

^  Another— -but  the  record  it  too  long.  It  is  a  record  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  of  thousands  of  cases;  we  cannot  go 
through  it.  The  names  of  many  of  you  are  there — ^mine  is 
ihere." 

The  passage  containing  Dr.  Staughton*8  observatiotis  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  deceased  shall  close  our  extracts  ftx)m  hh 
eToqtient  pamphlet. 

^  Among  the  virtues  that  characterize  good  men,  some  one^ 
like  a  Penthesileai  is  frequently  seen  more  prominent  than  the. 
rest    In  professor  Hush  that  virtue  was  benevolence. 

<f  It  was  benevolence  that  induced  him  to  virit  the  poor  gratu- 
itously; to  leave  often  on  their  table  money  to  procure  them  sup* 
port)  while  hOf  like  the  man  of  Ross, 

<*  ApeienlMt  attnd^y  tlie  OMd'eiiiA  makss  sad  9fM/^ 

^  Benevolence  attached  him  to  the  worthy  abdUtioo  society  of 
this  city,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  African  raa^  to 
whose  constitution  his  name  is  appendedy  of  wldch,  since  August 
.  1803,  he  has  been  unanimously  chosen  president  at  eyecy  tfinu- 
al  election,  and  whose  funds  have  been  increased  by  his  be* 
quests.  ,  It  was  this  led  him,  among  the  first  of  his  fellow  citK 
zens,  to  design  the  African  episcopal  church,  and  promote  other 
similar  establishments  in  the  city.  Of  this  the  grateful  Afrieana 
were  sensible,  who  solicited  leave  to  walk  to  the  grave  before 
his  body,  hung  their  pulpits  in  mourning)  |d4  delivered  their  jvn* 
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lettered  and  affectionftte  ^uiogiums  to  his  memorf^  It  was  bene* 
lEolence  suggested  his  elegant  Dream  on  the  Paradise  of  Negre 
Slaves.  Benevolence  insfitred  in  hii  mind  the  erd^««  oC  «  How- 
ard* and  urged  him,^r«r  in  the  n»e%ttrn  vorldj  to  the  attempt  le 
alienate  the  miseries  and  lessen  the  crimes  of  prisons.  It  was 
this  constrained  him  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  public  punish- 
ments on  society,  and  into  the  consistency  of  the  punishment  of 
murder  by  death,  with  reason  and  Revelation.  It  was  benevolence 
dictated  his  ingenious  plan  of  a  peace  office  for  the  United  States. 
Benevolence  converted  istto  pleasure  his  visita  to  yonder  superb 
mansion  of  m^cy ,  tlte  Pennsylvania  hoapi^^  It  was  this  render^ 
ed  th^  cell  of  the  manlae  tlie  seat  of  iiis  humane  observation, 
end  prepared  him  to  offer  to  the  world  his  immortal  work  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Mind.  It  was  this,  associated  with  his  love  of  or- 
der, that  during  the  thirty  years  he  was  physician  to  that  excel* 
lent  establishment,  made  him  never  ten  minutes  absent  at  the 
hour  of  prescribing,  unless  sickness  obstructed.  It  was  the  spi* 
fk  of  benevoleace  prompted  him  to  offer  information  to  Euro- 
peans disposed  to  migrate  to  the  United  States.  It  was  this 
led.  him  to  exhibit,  as  a  pattern  to  his  classes,  the  humanity  of 
of  Boerhaave,  who,  it  is  said,  in  his  attendance  upon  the  poor, 
discovered  more  solicitude  and  punctuality  than  in  his  attendance 
upon  his  rich  patients.  Asked  by  a  friend  his  reason  for  so  do- 
ing, he  answered,  <'  I  esteem  the  poor  my  most  profitable  pa« 
tients,  for  God  is  their  paymaster."  It  was  thi^  conducted  Dr. . 
Rush  to  the  jail  where  lay,  confined  for  debt,  a  friend  to  whose 
family  in  prospetity  he  had  long  been  physician.  He  oflered  hink 
kis  sympathies.  He  did  more!  he  introduced  into  his  hand  a  bo- 
dy of  b^nk  notes,  amounting  to  more  than  the  sums  he  had  ever 
obtained  for  his  services.  He  insisted  on  his  receiving  it,  and 
departed,  content  with  the  approbation  of  him,  who  in  the  judg- 
ment will  say,  <^  I  was  in  prison,  and  he  came  untomel*' 

Wo  shall  dismiss  this  article,  by  briefly  remarking,  that  wer 
-have  prepared  it  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty,  than  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  lively  impulse  and  enthusiastic  glow  which,  on- 
less  a  writer  feel,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  at  excellence 
11)  any  performance.  If  we  have  not,  while  writing,  laboured  un- 
der aaual  discouragement,  we  have  been  sensible  at  least  of  a, 
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want  of  animation  and  zealy  from  a  consciousneaathat  the  rfsuit 
of  our  labonra  is  ahonlf  tsi  be  loq^tef.  For  no  aeoner  wW 
tiko  lifc  of  Dr.  Bosh  from  hia  qvq  pen  appear,  than  all  other  Mo^ 
fnphioal  noticea  of  liim  will  unk  into  qbaeority. 


Mr.  Oldschool, 

Wbilk  committing;  to  paper  the  obserTationa  which  ibllowi 
I  have  full  in  my  view  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the  Port  Folio,  ih 
regard  to  admitting  into  its  pages  topics  of  religious  or  political 
controversy;  and  could  I  suppose,  that  my  remarks  did,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  encroach  upon  its  regulations,  I  would  much 
prefer  suppressing  them,  to  imposing  upon  you  the  task  of  con- 
sidering and  rejecting  them.  But  they  do  not,  I  trust,  contravene 
the  statutes  of  the  establishment. 

Without  further  preface,  then,  they  relate  to  a  late  decision, 
or  rather  an  oMter  dictum  of  Mr.  John  Mellish,  the  traveller,  on 
the  politics  of  America.  A  decision,  which,  however  correct  it 
may  be,  is  not  only  extrajudicial,  but  arrogant  in  the  extreme, 
as  proceeding  from  a  man  so  lately  come  among  us,  and,  conse- 
quently, very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  our  affairs.  It  will  be 
perceived,  that  in  thus  arraigning,  what  I  call  the  interference 
of  Mr.  Mellish,  I  do  not  at  all  enter  into  the  respective  merits 
of  our  political  parties;  but  merely  censure  the  traveller  for 
meddling  with  a  business  entirely  foreign  from  his  office,  andf 
to  which,  from  his  own  showing,  be  is,  as  a. violent  party  zealot} 
utterly  Incompetent  to  form  an  impartial  />pinion;  had  he  even 
been  loi^  enough  in  this  country  to  possess  the  requisite  evl* 
dence  on  which  to  found  one.  Although  in  his  assumed  capa- 
city of  judge,  he  has  nonsuited  the  federalists,  yet,  by  the  chargd 
I  prefer  against  him,  he  would  be  equally  culpable  had  he  iei 
cided  against  their  opponents;  and  hence,  I  presume  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  essay  has  no  feature  of  political  controversy* 
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I  have  said  that  Mr.  Meilish  has  shown  himself  a  paitf  i 
lot;  and  eribn  passing  bjri  among  other  diings,  the  very  tolentfit 
no^e  of  Mr.  Paine  and  his  writings,  can  we  doubt  the  finti 
when  we  advert  to  tiie  entlmsisgsm  he  displays  on  the  Edmborgfa 
dinner,  on  the  birth^day  of  Mr.  Fpx,  on  which  ocaoion  our  tra- 
ireller^  notwithstanding  that  he  i^hocked  at  the  virulem^  and 
indecency  of  our  newspapers,  had  no  repugnance  to  a  toast, 
wliich,  somewhat  harshly  and  indecorously,  it  must  be  confessed, 
devoted  lord  Melville  to  the  gallows.  But  Mr.  MellVsh  is  only 
a  party  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  What  has  that  to 
do,  it,  may  be  asked,  with  the  party  contesu  in  America?  To 
enter  into  an  exposition  <^  the  principles  of  this  connexion, 
would  involve  me  in  a  discussion  that  might  militate  with  this 
ordinances  of  your  magazine,  and  therefore  I  shall  merely  con- 
tent myself  with  an  observation,  which  has  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon  by  others;  and  that  is,  that  party  spirit,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  is  not  confined  to  the 
eiiclusive  concerns  of  a  country ,^  as  formerly,  but  b  coextensive 
with  die  civilised,  or  rather  the  Christian  world.  This  spirit 
has  superseded  that  attachment  to  the  native  soil,  which  has  of- 
ten blindly  embodied  men  in  contests  the  most  sanguinarjr;  and, 
like  the  feud  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  has  induced  a  com- 
mon cause  aipong  individuals  of  communities,  as  remote  in  ge- 
ographical position  as  in  civil  institution;  and  hence  it  b,  that 
the  party-feelings  of  Mr.  Meilish  readily  find  matter  of  congeni* 
ality  and  assimilation  on  the  American  side  of  the  water.  But^ 
certainly,  it  is  the  essence  of  all  uticharitableuess  £6r  a  stranger^ 
**ui  one  fell  swoop,"  to  demolish,  as  &r  as  in  him  lies,  the  good 
same  and  reputation  of  a  party,  already  labouring  under  a  suA- 
dent  share  of  prejudice.  And  what  would  Mr.  Meilish  himself 
think,  were  I,  instead  of  him,  the  European  traveller  in  Aoiie- 
rica,  who,  assuming  the  garb  of  perfect  neutrality,  and  availing 
myself  of  the  authority  derived  from  the  authorship  of  a  brace 
of  pretty  bulky  and  imposing  tomes,  should  boldly  denounce  the 
administration  of  the  United  States,  and  say,  that  the  merits  of 
the  party  question  that  agitated  the  country,  were,  wholly  on  the 
side  of  their  adversaries?  Would  he  not  think  I  ted  exceeded 
my  function? 
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V«iitfiriDg  no  lurther  on  Utis^  aubjocty  I  with  pleasure  sub- 
join,  tkal  I  ftee  much  more  to  commend  than  reprehend  in  tHe 
genend  tenor  of  the  work  before  us.  The  trareller  seemn  dk^* 
poted  to  do  jtttftice  to  our  country  Mid  national  character;  and| 
bating  some  unequivocal  symptoms  of  Caledonianism*  he  mwjr 
be  cidled  a  liberal  man.  But  i|o  more  would  I  tidce  his  decisions 
on  matters  of  taste  upon  trusty  than  I  would  his  ifiet  dixiu  on 
politics.  No  maui  indeed,  that  I  have  ever  met  with}  seem» 
^better  qualified  to  declare,  with  one  of  his  countrymen  1  have 
beard  of,  ^I  am  na  prejudiced,  nor  national;  but  of  a*  the 
world,  p^  me  a  Scoatchman/*  At  any  rate,  with  him,  there  is 
no  music  worth  hearing  but  Scotch,  nor  any  dancing  that,  in  his 
eyes,  has  animation  or  grace,  that  does  not  cause  the  foot  of  the 
jigger  to  beat  the  floor  with  the  rapidity  of  a  pewterer's  hammer, 
and  his  whole  frame  to  imitate  the  violent  gesticulations  of  a 
Neapolkah,  capering  for  a  cure  to  the  bite  of  a  urantula.  The 
poor  Gallic  cotillons,  in  which  the  company  were  simply  amusing 
themselves  at  Princeton,  are  belaboured  without  mercy,  be^ 
cause  not  in  the  quick  time  and  shuffle  of  a  Highlander's  reel. 
Kor  is  the  traveller  less  pardal  to  the  litc^rature,  than  to  the 
glees  and  jigs  of  his  country.  He  quotes  none  but  Scotch  po- 
ets,  and  Calls  Bums  his  favourite  bard,  thereby  pretty  plainly 
giring  him  the  precedence  of  Shakspeare  and  Hilton  and  Pope. 
In  a  word^  Mr.  Mejlish  is  brimfull  of  that  amiable  and  mo|lifyi 
lug  naiv^e,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Swiss,  when  labouring  on* 
der,  or  just  falling  into,  the  maiadie  du  pays:  and,  however  ap- 
plicable to  him,  among  others  of  his  nation,  may  be  Wilkes's 
sarcastic  motto,  of  no«  fiatriam  /ugimuty  it  is  evident  that,  in 
qidttklg  his  country,  he  has  not  abandoned  his  partialities  to  it; 
and,  consequently,  maybe  supposed  to  have  predilections  of 
other  kinds;  and  by  no  means  to  be  that  sheet  of  white  paper 
that  would  receive  and  reflect,  without  mixture  ot  alloy,  the 
tr«e,  genuine  impression  of  American  polidcs.  If  I  have  any 
thing  further  to  object  to  the  work,  it  is,  that  my  ear  is  not  en- 
tirely giiitified  with  the  traveller'B  unvaried  phraseology,  of  go- 
ing by  the  stage,  by  a  boat,  by  a  flat,  by  a  horse,  &c.  &c.  In' 
America^  indcfd,  we  talk  of  goiijg  by  land  or  by  water,  but  never 
ym  tfie  «^  to  the  vcikleie  irhkh  offries  ««• 
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Thm  much  in  re  turn  for  the  political  doguui*  of  4  European, 
arho  aeema  to  thinkt  Uiat  either  Ua  birUi  in  tlio  oM  world,  or  Ua 
f  roTinco  of  book^making  iu  the  nowy  qt  baah,  iovoat  him  witk 
Ae  prerogative  of  paaaiog  «eiiteii6i»»  vicliout  oorettDiiy»  upot 
Uie  public  conduct  and  mottrea  of  a  very  largo  and  reapociabll 
portion  of  tho  mombora  of  thia  great  eimuuuoitjr. 

Am  Amuricav* 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO.~PLAN  OF  A  NATIONAL  BURIAL  SROUNa 
M^i  OLDaCBOOLi 

The  neceaaity  of  forming  a  diatinct  national  character  in  th# 
United  Sutea,  ia  fully  manifested  by  the  preaent  state  of  our 
political  diasensiona,  and  I  therefore  preaume  that  you  irUl  not 
refuse  a  place  to  a  few  remarkat  which  point  out  the  practical 
bility  of  an  object  ao  deairable.  It  would  bO)  poi:ha|>a,  auperfiu* 
ous  to  investigate  at  length  the  causes  of  these  diasensionSf  and 
to  inquire  why  the  formation  of  that  national  character  has  been 
delayed.  They  hav«  their  origin,  we  auap^ct,  partly  from  cauaea 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  precaution-^n  aoma  degree  from 
the  peculiaritiea  in  our  local  situaUon,  whidi  lime  alone  can  cor*- 
rect;  and  not  a  Uttie  too  from  the  number  of  diatinct  sovereign* 
ties  composing  our  uniooi  which  rather  tend  to  represa  that 
large,  expansivei  and  comprehensive  sympathy,  without  which 
BO  national  character  can  exist.  This  evil  was  seen  and  dreaded 
by  Washington  in  his  dying  hours;  for  in  his  will  he  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  college,  at  the  seat  of  govermaout^ 
formed  on  principles  purely  national*  The  passage^  to  wliich  i 
allude,  is  as  follows: 

^  I  proceed,  after  this  recital,  for  the  more  correct  under- 
standing of  the  case  to  declare,  that  as  it  has  alwaya  been  m 
source  of  serious  regret  with  me,  to  aee  tbe  youth  of  these  Utti« 
ted  Sutes  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpoaea  of  #dQca« 
tion,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed 
any  adequate  ideas  of  tho  happiness  of  their  ovu,  cdntnedog* 
too  frequently,  not  only  habilt  of  dia^patiM  and  eoElntvagaiio^ 
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but  prticifiiei  anfriendty  to  refiubliean  govemmtnt^  and  to  the 
true  tfnd  genvtnt  Ubtftit9  of  mankindj  whichi  thereftfter,  are 
ftiTc\f  overcome.  For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  my  ardent  whh 
tb  see  a  plan  detiaed,  on  a  liberal  scale,  i^hich  iirould  have  a 
tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas  through  ail  parts  of  this 
rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attachments  and  stat6 
prejudices^  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed  ought 
to  admit}  from  our  national  councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward 
to  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is,  in  my 
estimation,  my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan 
more  likely  to  effect  the  measure,  than  the  esubtishment  of  a 
nniYersity  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the 
youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof^  might  be 
sent  for  the  completion  of  their  education  in  all  the  branches  6f' 
polite  literature,  in  the  arts  and  aciences,  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge in  the  principles  of  politics  afid  good  government;  and» 
as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance,  in  my  judgment,  by  a8soci<» 
ating  with  eachoth^r,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years, 
he  enabled  to  free  themselves,  in  a  proper  degree,  from  those 
local  prejudiees  and  habitual  jealousies  which  have  just  been 
jnentioned,  and  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  never  failing^ 
Sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  tnind,  and  pregnant  of  mis* 
ehievous  tronsequehces  to  this  country.  Under  these  impres- 
sfons,  so  felly  dilated,  { 

/rem.  I  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares 
which  I  hold  in  the  Potowmac  company,  under  the  aforesaid 
acts  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  toward  the  endowment  of  a 
university,  to  be  estabUshed  within  the  limits  of  the  district  of 
Columbiat  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that 
government  should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  toward  it; 
and  until'  such  seminary  it  established,  and  the  funds  arising  on 
these  shares  shall  l>e  required  for  its  support,  my  further  will 
aood  desire  is,  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom,  shall,  whenever 
the  ^vidends  are  made,  be  laid  #ut  in  purchasing  stock  in  the 
bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my 
estecutors,  or  by  the  tieasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time' 
being,  under  the  dircv  i.on  ol  Congress,,  provided  that  honoura* 
Kle  body  should  patronise  the  measure;  and  the  dividends  pro- 
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cecdiog  from  the  purchaM  of  sttcK  stock  are  to  be  vested  in 
fliore  atock>  and  so  oo»  until  a  sum  adequate  to  the  accomplish- 
neot  of  the  object  is  obtained}  of  which  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  before  m^nj  jears  pass  awajt  even  if  no  aid  or  encoorage- 
avnt  IS' given  by  legislaUve  authority,  or  from  any  other  source." 
Hither  a  certain  number  of  students  were  to  be  sent  from 
€v«ry  state,,  and  the  father,  of  hb  country  flattered  himself  that 
auch  an  intercourse  would,  in  time,  eradicate  these  deep-rooted 
Jealoudes,  or  at  all  events,  mitigate  their  maUgnant  nature*    It 
is  with  a  profound  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  differ  from .  an 
authority  so  weighty;  but  this  plan,  though  certainly  honourable 
and  useful,  appears  to  me  to  comprehend  more  of  speculadvOf 
tiian  of  iinmediate  practical  benefit.    Speculation  is  something 
too  cold  and  undefined  lor  the  enlargemei^t  and  consolidation  of 
.•ur  sympathies*    The  young  men  who  had  received  their  iii'> 
atruction  in  the  national  university,  must  have  their  time  en- 
^  grossed  by  mattera  of  science  merely.    Tte  prime  object  for 
'Which  they  assemUed  would  he  lost;  and,  even  admitting  that 
liriendships  were  thus  formed  amoogftt  the  meo^berst  still  the 
influences  of  those  personal  feelings  on  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity, must  be  of  very  partial  and  of  very  limited  extent.    It 
depends  on  chance,  and  a  thousand  unforeseen  incidenu,  whe- 
ther these  boys  shall  afterwards  be  doomed  to  act  important 
Ets  oti  the  theatre  of  life^  and  unless  they  do,  their  personal 
uence,  in  extinguishing  state  jealousies,  must  be  very  slightt 
tnd  the  very  object  for  which  they  have  received  their  instruc- 
tion in  the  national  university,  will  be  completely  defeated.— 
In  short»  I  seriously  doubt,  whether  any  establishment  of  thla 
kind  is  calculated  to  counteract  the  evil.     I  question  wh^* 
Iher  any  thing,  resting  on  speculation,  will  at  all  answer  thia 
object.    No,  sir.    The  plan,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  to  seize  on 
some  subject  of  general  sympathy,  and  to  make  that  subject  na» 
donal  and  permanent.    Unless  we  can  carry  the  paauons  of  our 
countrymen  with  us  in  this  prgject,  we  do  nothing,  or,  perhaps, 
worse  than  nothing.  Speculative  inquiry  may  indeed  inform  us<^ 
the  necesaty  <rf  this  measure;  but  speculation  itself  can  never  be 
proposed  as  the  project.   It  is  a  case  of  feeling,  and  not  of  argu- 
ntent;  sH^dmiless  iti  our  researches  we  are  c^le  to  find  3oine  st^b^ 
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J6Ct  oscttinl^  k  geiierti  «td  comprehemT^  sjrmliatii^it  ttib  mia 
td  fIteiBpt  such  a  pfo^eet;  If  it  be  Inquited-wiethf r  ibffe  U  wqr 
MibfVBi  ealculated  to  jotptrt  augh  %^Bitf^  iiitftr6lt>  I  reill|r  praii* 
'ty  10  tlie  afBtmalirc.  fidth  ptuetkti  lire  bonlefittilg  trhkli  aliaU  h«* 
«iMir  ^nir  liaTal  heroes  the,  ibatt^  and^  what  U  a  wiiUMkal  &6t» 
neither  party  iriil  beUiv^  their  ofipOBentb  »tiice!r«  in  .ttfe  adiBit««> 
ikm  irhich  they  t»ffer  tiudit  all  this  pollticai  uproar^  tieverthdeiM ' 
our  gallant  ommtrfmea  are  itill  hoil6ttred,aild  if  ail  our  disseB- 
aiona /wbttid  etentaate  thuii>  i  ^btild  ahnott  he  tteopthd  to  ek* 

The  pbp^lar  soog  of  Yankee  Doddltt  ift  a  strikm^  nd  hlA- 
kroua  evidence  of  the  i«attt  df  eonfiethiog  fta/femr/  In  our  ehanrti* 
ter»  and  df  elir  readnriess  eren  to  ado^  an^  thing  fcr  anht  tf 
•embthing  better.  T\Ai  tune  was  eiccaatohattt'  sting  and  pli^e4 
by  the  NewengknderA  as  atnatt^  of  sport  onlf,  and  mm  tikkte 
beoaiae  it  might  be  set  to  admost  any*  iheasiuk'b.  The  0riiiA 
)»layed  it  in  dsHsion  when  they  first  tended  in  Boston.  Wfaeli 
Fortune  fiihiured  odr  revointionary  ezertionS)  it  was  played  b^ 
the  Newenl^laiiders  to  retort  the  contempt  of  the  Britishi  F^rona 
Ihat  ttrai^  to  thd  (present  it  faa»  iie'en  oar  only  naitlbnd  tufnh)  not* 
widrttandi^g  those  who  4iave  adopted  it  baVe  law ghed  at  it  eteit 
Ainee. 

Ai  casting,  about  for  a  ckuse  capable  ef  ezciting^  the  syfopa^  , 
thy  'eff  6tery  heart,  it  does  apjpieat  to  me  that  conifress  hat* 
naaMy  fiindshred  one  to  our  hands.  They  fortneiiy  passed  a  re^ 
tfdkfitiob  solichrng  the  body  of  Washington,  fcrthe^urpoiiewf 
tfh^g'thiib  sftiiie  btrted  lit  the  wat  of  goveitimem,  and  at  thio 
etp^se  of  the  nation.  Thi«  resolution  still  remains  im](ierftivm» 
ed.  Now  tcff  propcraiddn  is  to  render  the  body  of  Washiagtbn 
ftt!n  df 'ser^ce  to  his  country.  Congrdss  iiaye  now>  in  my  dpis- 
t^n,  iSi  bpportunity  of  redeeming  >^ith  honour  the  pledge  thef 
iihte  86  long  delayed.  I  would  have  them  enlarge  tlie  terflM  «f 
the  brlghfal  resolution,  and  so  fmme  it  as  to  ba««  a  iMCloiial  bn* 
i^al  ifrdund  at  the  seat  tX  government,  which  might  be  the  pfecv 
df  sepulture  fo^  any  Atetfiidtn  pri^tidntsitly  dtottogdliihed.  H 
Would  have  this  groiind  suk*rounded  by  a  strdng  Uid  likaiMy  WaSI, 
with  k  nflajesdc  afc^  thrbiiin  ove^  it,  letfTlng  <>nly  ft  »ittice  «t'flt« 
fi^  t«rge  edough  fo'r  Che  sidmie^on  tf  light.    It  nifonM  U^lfti^ 
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i«»reftilly  locked,  and  a  particular  perado  ahould  be  emnisied 
with  the  fcej,  whoae  duty  it  ahould  be  to  have  the  care  of.  the 
place.  He  ahould  attend  the  atranger  who  aolicited  adnuaaknito 
•  thia  repoaitorr  of  the  dead.    None  ahould  receive  the  honour  of 
.an  intffl*neot  itt  tMa  place  but  by  the  previoua  aanction  of  con? 
freaa.    When  that  bodj  had  expraaaed  their  deternmiatioD  thus 
'to  honour  the  memorir  of  a  muBj  a  coaamittee  ahould  be  appoiut- 
ed»  who  ahould  offer  a  golden  medal  aa  a  premium  to  the  Ame- 
rieanr  artiat  who  waa  capable  of  erecting^the  moat  auperb  xaonu- 
ment  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  Cenotapha  congress  mi^t 
fikewiae  decree  to  such  of  their  couotrymen  who  had  rendered 
^Mir  names  Ulustiious;  and  whoae  bodiea  could  not  be  procured 
.  fcr  interment*    The  aahes  of  our.  Waahingtoo  ahould  receive 
the  honoura^of  the  firat  interment.    Next  should  repose  those 
of  Greene  and  our  other  revolutionary  heroes  in  order.    But 
this  place  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  burial  of  heroes  onlf. 
Any  of  our  countrymen  whose,  genius  adorned  the  character  of 
his  country  either  in  armsylegblation,  or  the  arts,  the  roatrum# 
or  the  bar»  should  be  a  proper  candidate  for  this  honour.    It 
should  be  the  Westminster  abbey  of  America.  On  the  fourth  of 
July  in  every  year  I  would  have  the  doors  of  this  sanctuary 
thrown  open  for  indiscriminate  admission.    The  president  of 
the  United  Sutes  should,'  on  that  day,  accompanied  by  all  the 
heads'of  departmenu,  repair  to  this  spot  in  solemn  pnocesaion,  at 
which,  time  and  plaqeour  declaration  of  independence  ahould  be 
read  over  the  grave  of  Washington.  I  would  have  this  di^,  Mr. 
awlitor,  observed  as  a  solemn  and  affecting  jubilee,  in  the  pre* 
aence  of  those  illustrious  dead  to  whom  we  owe  the  blessing^ 
which  we  now  enjoy.    I  am  confident  that  I  do  hot  now  addceaa 
ar  single  heart  that  does  not  throb  in  unison  with  mine*    Let  ma 
further  state,  that  time  is  always  required  to  mature  the  reve* 
ranee  which  we  feel  on  occasions  like  the  present.  Had  thia  been, 
done  by  congreaa  directly  after  our  dechu*ation  of  independence» 
with  whut.revereece  would  every  American  have  repaired  to  the 
Q>ot  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  our  nationi|l  benefactors.    It  ia 
for  want  of.  something  of  this  kind,  some  iisibie,  august,  and 
fermanent  memorial,  that  our  national  sympathies  are  so  dls* 
parsed  and  absorbed. in  the  hitibsriugaof  party.    I  forbear  to 
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urge  several  points  of  minor  consideration  indeed^  but  all  tend* 
ing  to  the  same  object.    For  instance^  what  competition  it  would 
«xcite  amongst  Americaii  artists  to  be  the  successful  candidate 
to  execute  the  monument!   what  enthusiasm  it  would  kindle  in 
the  arts!  and  whose  bosom  does  n6t  beat  with  a  generbus  ambi*' 
tion,  when  he  is  told  that  he  may,  by  his  genius,  be  honoured,  by' 
slumbering  in  deat&by  the  side  of  Washington!    What  enthusi* 
asm  would  it  not  kindle  in  the  minds  of  those  on  whom  devolves 
the  duty  of  defending  their  country's  honour!    Our  ceremony 
of  inducting  our  chief  magistrate  into  office  is  utterly  destitute' 
of  that  dignity  which  the  imfiortance  ai^d  solemnity,  of  the  occa-' 
^on  demands.    The  constitution  indeed  says~  that  the  oath  must^ 
be  administered  by  the  chief  justice  to  the  president  in  the  pre*^ 
fence  of  the  senate:  but  is  that  any  reason  why  preparatory  so* 
lemnities  should  not  be  superadded?  We  will  suppose  that  the 
preudent,  accompanied  by  the  heads  of  departments,  should' 
pass  in  procession  through  this  repository  of  illustrious  dead>' 
preceded  by  a  band  playing  a  solemn  national  dirge,  with  what^ 
dilTerent  feelings  would  he  enter  the  senate  chamber,  to  take 
the  oath  of  office!   Let  congress  further  reflect,  that  they  owe 
this  to  their  country  as  a  just  retribution  for  not  having  buried 
the  body  of  Washington,  as  they  have  been  solemnly  pledged  to 
do  by  their  own  resolution. 

The  plan  which  I  now  propose  might  easily  be  connected 
with  other  establishments,  having  for  their  object  the  formation 
«f  a  national  character.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  might  be  conne  t- 
ed  with  the  university  contemplated  by  Washington.  Medals  ' 
might  be  awarded  to 'the  student  who  should  compose  the  best 
eulogy  to  the  mcn^ry  of  one  whose  ashes  were  deposited  in  that 
place.  This  would  serve  to  point  the  sympathies  of  the  stu* 
dents,  and  to  give  to  the  university  that  cast  of  nationality' 
which  Washington  had  in  view. 

My  countrymen  do  not  seem  to  have  considered  the  vast 
importance  of  death  towards,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression^ 
the  canonization  of  that  expansive  sympathy  from  which  a  na* 
tional  character  is  ultimately  farmed.  Our  little  party  dissen- 
tions,  our  subordinate  interests,  our  hostility,  envy,  and  jealou-  ' 
iies  are  bounded  by  the  grave.    The  trtle  character  of  the  indi-  ^ 
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i^H^  H  ^tfftn  d^^VfTf  d  oireis  fo  the  judgii|f»it  rf  fiRDftnid  V^, 
tffff^  f  frib^mJ  irfc^cp  f^erp  if  np  iffiBeal.    ^fsyerf^^i^  Ifir  tkf 

^(W»  C9^(n^t^4  ^f^s,  Yf  f^vfk  ^p  bvv^tbe  ill  t))epr  pw$^ci^, 
9(1^  ff>  ft«t«)^iU|  t^BfTVMWt  i^terpqfliuft  a  por^t^l9  of  ibmeipiJip- 
linimn  ^^dpb^  ^^^  ftW»,t!wr  lotpire^.  Ifpm^  w|^o  iriil^es  i^ 
ijHi^fr  )iiii  nqi)^  ^)«|t49¥9>  fMbep  bj  firts  «r  f^paiu,  |fi  the  $^ 
ii^  th^  9li)>uiett  or  cja  the  oqnip,  c^  fyr  ^.i«oq|ifa)t  vf np^  ififen* 
wQAp  ti>  tuch  Boiprf  ffut  H^malai^ts.  It  if  np  ie^a  the  Q^pRfl  dotf 
thaii  tb^  ilito'v^  9t  ^)ie  countrjr  to  pretepf  %^^  «^^»  tf  tb^t^ 
irt^Qf^  liTea  iffe  ^eifoted  tot  her  glqry .  TW*  \^  the  Mrif  tt^b^Mt 
If ta^ch  the  fiction  qoi  pfgr  vprthy  pf  90tt|^  to  b^mc;  and  it  H^Tor 
lH^  been  fennil.,  not  f Ten  imofi^t  ^be  mpm  TVtbHis  iK^rfgea,  t^ 
ijpl  of  jirpdocini;  i^  natippM  feeling.  W^eo  t^^  ^>^i  Te*. 
tfei^ted  before  ^ej^^^dtr,  t^  rellnqnidi^d  tb^  bonnes  vitimiit 
tfgret,  fnd  pliniged  idll  doepef*  amidft  the  gloo;i^  of  at^  inj^HOfptT. 
t9blt  ipi^rnewi*  When  t|ie  Macf dipnian  ^fntmrc^  ^ppf^;acl|e4 
tbem  for  «o  doiii|}  tbey  Winded  \^  not  to  ^ji^t^rb  the  b(?iiiBs  ff . 


OttlOmAL  LETTERS  OP  GENERAL  ORBSHE. 
THS  BO  Ann  or  WA&t  JIOIITH  CAR0J(.1JIA. 

G«1ITJ(.K1CR»9 

I  Annuttsn  yoi^  on  the  14th  of  tbi»  inatant  upoii  the  aabjeet 
of  the  coauniasary'a  department;  and  in  tha|  letter  informed  yon 
that  col.  Polk  did  not  ehuse  to  serye  M  the  head  of  thUhualnesa 
OR  aceoQQt  of  Us  faniily}  and  that  in  coi^aequence  Uieseof  I  Ii|i4 
•ddreated  coL  Davie  lo  engage  in  it.  The  colonel  arKno4 
jresterday  iipd  is  willhg  to  embark  in  the  bttW9s«,  prpyi^ed  he 
ean  have  the  department  put  upon  stti;h  a  footing,  aa  to  enRble. 
'  ium  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  arniy. 

I  haye  before  mentioned  the  neceasityof  hayipg  one  peraon 
^pointed  with  fiill  nv^  ampl«  powers  to.  call  forth  the  aop^ea 
from  the  sf  yersl  districts,  and  t^  ivp^j  tbwi  aa  the  ^Wim  Wn 


for  if  these  gentlemen  happen  lo  be  h^  m9h  ^f  9^m  WW  Wft 
f^  f oq«|cte|^]pi  yif9  QUift  U^Ff fcrf  ^I^WTW^  »  ft?*  J^  fHPf "- 

Such  a  person  u  e^ff^yt^^ly  ne^^rj  for  this  army^  and  a»  » 
eoamittary  general  or  tupenntendant  muat  always  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  general's  Inieftti^iia  semilli^eft  eren  before 
'  m  nwrement  ie  made,  his  principles^  secrecy  and  discretion  should 
be  unquestionable.  Colonel  Dayie  is  recommended  te  tee  as  B^MtU 
a  peraasj  aad  if  the  taard  are  of  the  sam«  opitdony  I  wish  Ibem 
iafiipe  Upi  tht  i^pointpnent.  He  wItt  n#t  engage  d^esA  faiet 
i  are  ample;  for  he  ie  not  nillilEig  4o  haaard  his  t^pulatidttV 
^A  fU9  pi^pect  irfeneiee^^.*  Hie  ambitibn,  pepulaidtyr 
good  aeaae,  and  aotivi^  give  graafr  reason  to  hopeilie  #ill  aiixe*^ 
4B«te  the  biiwess  «e  y«ar  sgtisfaction,  tfo  for  'aa  thr  p^ierty  of 
the  public  and  th^  wnetched  state  of  our  finance  shall  put  ft  in' 
his  power.  He  mast  he  eutborlaed  ^  displace  iM  cutHailsiiDnera 
of  diatricts  w  oountieii  who  «fe  uegHgtot  or  fetMsl  ffi  the  dit- 
diarge of  thair di|iy, and toinspreaa pfovidem and eufrplies  opon 
eanargenuea.  Hotbing  short  of  this  wilt  eualhth  him  to  gtva 
aoch  aaafDspaea  to  tho  eeuwimading  oScev  as  he  can  depend 
upofi  with  aafotp  tg  himself  and  eecurity  to  %h^  coantry. 

It  ia  my  inteniaoo  to  get  goveHuH'  Rutisdge  to  iiitestiriftr  xvltf^ 
m  aimihtf  appointaaent  for  tho  siat^  of  South  Carelhia}  and  1 
tu  give,  hilar  tho  appointment  with  the  army,  that  ho 
r  direet  the  suppUes  of  Viiigiaia»  as  well  as  the  southern 


JSIp  ^uoft^  ia  to  he  lost  im-  putdng  this  busihesa  in  e  proper 
irMUy  as  dm-  arasf  is  tiddog  an  entite  newposi^ouy  one  part' 
190m  tho  Pedeot  ^e  utiles  upo»  the  west  side  of  the  Caftabaw.^ 
2  u|Mdl  bo  wkl|  the  dimion  upon  ttie  Pedee,  and  gen.  Morgan 
win  MOBBbfttd  the  other.  €knefal  S^allwoodie  giving  to  Ifirf*^ 
I  aadlwiil  Mt  roMm  to  thf^avpay  wMtt  qiriiiV> 


S$it  LfltTERS  OF  GENERAL  GREENE. 

The  deranged  state  of  the  hospital  department  and  the  simll 
fiiantitf  of  stores  now  on  handy  induce  me  to  wish  that  the  boaid 
oould  provide  some  articles  for  that  department.   Inclosed  is  tn 
.  estimate  of  such  as  are  absolute^  necessary  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  sick  tolerable. 

I  also  send  the  board  copy  of  a  letter  fccmreH  from  Mr.  John 
Adams,  firom  which  you  may  see  what  you  have  to  expect  t 
hope  the  state  will  not  trust  to  the  shadow  of  security^  but  make 
exertions  proportionable  to  the  danger  which  threaten  it. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  kc 

TBS  BOAftD  OF  WAI^  VOJITR  CAnOLIHJ.. 

Camfi,  C^rhue^Mcc.  IS,  1700^ 

OxVTLBKBlIi 

The  collections  made  by  the  county  joommiaiioners  far  si^*. 
^Ijfing  the.army  with. proviaioii and . foiige  Uls.  greatl^f  short  of 
the.  real -and.  unayoidftUe  consuq^itieo  thereof.    The  diftenent 
supplier  ai:e  if^miahed  on  certificates  .given  by  the  continentafr 
fimf«  niMiiK^^aad  cnmmiasyiee.  The  boldera  of  those  ceitifi: 
oaties  are-  not. upon  an  equal  fooling  with  those .  given  by  the 
c(inimiMb9Mi  of  thejc^untfeesithe  tetter  haying  a  certaift  pro-* 
portion  of.  salt  allowed  on  th<m  vtid  a  plan  fixed  for  their  final, 
reden^jtian:  wber^aa  those  given  hf  ^^^  cdiitineBtai  offieer* 
^ye  no  aetlkd  mode  of  rodOBa|Haeti»  and  appear  of  !but>iitlle> 
yalue  to  the  poaa^Maors.    This  creates  e  felnctance.in  tiie  inluh' 
bitanta  to  furnish  the  army^  and  operates  to  the  iniury  of  the^ 
holders.   For  remedying  iK>th  these  eyils  I  teg  teayeta  suggest: 
10  Ihe  boatd  the  propriety  of  autfioriaingjChe  county  collectors  to 
take  up  those  ceitificatea  giyan  bf  th^  continebtal: officers,  and 
giro  the  inhabitants  stale  certificatea  in  their  stead,  and  the  ccr^ 
tifieates  given .  by  the  continental  oAoers  nagr  serve  as  rece||Mi 
for  so  much  receiyed  for  the  use  of  the  army.     This  is  axntt*' 
ter  of  importance  both  to  the  inhabftanls  nnd  the  armyt  and  jaa- 
tice  as  well  as  policy  renders  some  regulatiaiis  neoesaary .  What- 
ever mode  the  wiadom  of  the  board  may  auggnst  for  Aremovhig 
the  evil  will  be  perfectly  satiafoctory  to  me.    In  nny  case  I  hope  ^ 
something  will  be  done  to.  give  satisfoction'to  the  pnopiennd  ftv- 
paving  the  way  for  our  obtaining  aiqipliea  with  na  lictfp.t 
as-  possible.  I  am,  gentleiMeni  kc 
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.•3aaBts8gaass=s         '■■■■'■  .    „   t  ■■  BBBssawy 

MAJOR  OEIfS&AL  BAaOH  8TSVBSW. 

,  Camp,  on  the  Pedee^Dtc.^^i  1780. 

Mir  DsAR  9AROW9 

Your  two  letters  of  the  4t)i  of  this  lost.  I  had  the  honour  xm 
receive.  .  .• 

,    Upon  the  whole  I  am  not  sorry  that  general  Lawson's  coriM 
did  not  come  on;  they  would  have  b^en  of  little  use,  their  tim^ 
,of  service  being  so  short.    Nor  am  I  surprised  at  what  yoia 
^form  me  respecting  the  officers  of  the  Virginia  line.    Th^y 
have  been  too  long  neglected,  and  on  that  account,  have  been  to6 
much  indulged  in  being  at  home,  until  all  sei^se  of  duty  and 
discipline  are  lost.    The  state  either  value  their  services  too  low 
or  have  not  the  ability  to  provide  for  them  which  they  are  gene* 
fally  thought  to  have.  They  are  either  poor  or  blameable,  which 
I  am  not  able  to  determine.    Howeveri  you  must  talk  one  Ian- 
<S^age  to  the  state  and  another  to  the  officers.    The  state  must 
be  pressed  to  provide  and  the  officers  to  obey.    Our  force  is  so 
ssnalli  and  that  which  we  have  so  badly  provided,  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  reinforcements  should  come  forward  as  fast 
aa  they  can  be  equipped  fit  for  service.    And  what  renders  it 
more  necessary  at  this  time  »» the  enemy  have  receiyed  a  large 
^rdofoi;cem6nt,'and  our  force  is  divided— >one  part  of  the  am^ 
,  heing  with  me  at  this  place,  8|id  the  other  with  gen.  Morgan  on 
.^  west  sido  of  the  Catabaw.    This  disposition  was  made  parity 
frcmi  choice  and  partly  from  ilecessity.    I  soon  found  after  sif 
stfiivid  at  Charlotte  that  we  could  not  be  subsisted  tfteve;  and  the 
.  country'has  been  so  generally  ravaged,  that  no  position  offertd 
ao  favourable  a  prospect  as  the  one  I  have  made  choice  of,  nor 
could  I  fix  upon  one  better  calculated  to  streighten  the  enemy's 
Iknits  and  give  repose  to  our  troops  for  improving  their  disci- 
pline, and  I  can  you  assure  no  army  ever  wanted  it  inore. 
.V  ;Qen«  :S«aailwood  has  left  this  army  and  gone  to  the  northward, 
.jMCtly.^ith  the  view  of  forwarding  the  recruits  and  the  supplies 
firoao;  Maryland,  but  prtncipally  to  obtain  a  new  commission  from 
congress,  to  be  antedated  a  yeair  off  two  before  liis  appointment, 
.wideh  he  claims  of  right,  founded  on  his  own  pretentions  as  well  aa 
priivilege  of  the  s^lte.  He  positively  refuses  to  submit  to.  your 
iMie  foliier  geaortl  oAeera  in  the  line;    This  he 
i  me  Willi «  wHf  irst  arrival^  mi  I  wrote  fete.ewil- 


*^^^^--^^^^^^^  ■■      -  ■  -■  ..       — -. —        '  ■  ^*^y**^f^ 

lencjr  general  Wsbhingtdti  bh  thfa  Mbj6tt,  bdc  (fare  receiredno 
khswef*.  As  tarn  ho#  ^thbot  a  iiilgle  general  officer  with  me  m 
the  camp  except  genertd  Huger,  who  is  a  brig^H^  ftrthb  itfcU, 
iind  &  not  desirous  of  contindbdin^  otHkr  it66j^y  it  il  fiijr^iih 
you  should  come  forward  as  soon  as  you  haye  made  the  heces- 
tfkry  arrangement  In  the  Virginia  line.  We  are  nb#  b  a  kamp 
of  repose,  ihi  couid  we  get  ctbthing  ^e  ttiighl  libpro^  o^ 
dUci'pline.  tour  aic!  ib  this  and  man^  other  tfaatt^  VfUl  bk 
leUentia)  both  to  the  and  the  sendee. 

I  have  had  tib  return  yet  respecting  the  ordnance  deparciioent. 
Whire  is  colonel  HarHsoti?  t^lease  to  repeat  ^our  order  on  this 
Suslness.  General  t^eadon  from  the  particular  situation  of  his 
family  is  desirous  of  conunubg  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  my  wish 
^ou  ihbuld  ihdiiigi^  him  until  you  shall  hear  further  from  me  oil 
the  subject,  ptbrided  it  do  not  interfere  with  ybur  atrangemeiit^ 
or  the  good  of  tht  k%rvtce  lb  general:  ih  that  case  he  Will  not 
iieltre  il.  I  4m,  kc. 


Th%  lbnowm£  account*  though  tomewVitt  oiitcare,  from  ihe  want  dTa 
inOre  preeue  octignatibD  or  Che  rodte  of  flte  tisiveilciVy  md  wa  niaocincy  la 
teifcilMbfatrreM  of  Aelhiteia  tribes^ 

^wekeaeewiAwMehaiiruwtoiyiiw  ayethytariBf  tteriscMB»wefdte 
.^peiteni  worlds  and  eosrcfs  new  aiftnnatioa  of  a  laoitinttfaitaig  n^pm» 
Aom^wlucli  MAh^  autht^tiQ  has  been  reeeiTed  since  the  fejwige of  cap- 
tains Lewis  snd  Clttke.  The  his'itoTy  of  that  e^p«ditioOy  the  sfpesnuioe  of 
whidi  hsis  beiefi  so  long  dielayed,  is  now  in  tKe  pre^*  sAd  wili,  we  presonif, 
tie  sWrtly  gW«^  to  lj^  put>lfe. 

raox  TBB  msaovRi  gaxbttb- 

Wk  mst  Mre^  prcmklSAd  eiur  re4d«^  an  albc6«lll«f  t(be  Jjrtir- 
Yiey  ef  the  gentlemen  vtrached  to  the  Kewybrk  Air  eom^y, 
It^hk  the  tikcific  ocan  to  thia  folate:  we  now  la^  h  teftfre  oil- 
tHAIers  tKs  colle'cied  fir6m  the  gentiemto  themaeMa« 

On  the  Iteth  Junr,  181S,Mr.  R.  9ite«ftit»tee  df  the^aHntat 
M  the  Fsdfic  for  company,  widi  tw^  Fvetothvhns  iBMm.  'H«*» 
aey  Crooka  ioA  RobMt  M«MI«h  Ivfette  fmOkrii^m  «tt 
^IMMaMat  IkfNk^jHMrkv  ■        -  • 
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After  asceoditig  the  Columbia  river  ninety  miles,  John  Day» 
one  of  the  httntera^  became  perfectly  insane^  and  waa  sent  back 
to  the  main  establiahmenty  under  the  charge  of  some  Indians; 
the  remaining  six  pursued  their  voyage  upwards  of  six  hundred 
miles,  when  they  happily  met  with  Mri  Joseph  Miller,  on^  his 
way  to  the  inouth  of  the  Columbia;  he  hadiseen  considerably  to 
the  south  and  east,  atnotig  the  nations  called  Blackaims  and  Arapa- 
liays,by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  robbed,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  suffered  almost  eyery  privation  human  nature  is  ca« 
pable  of,  and  was  in  a  state  of  starvation,  «nd  almost  nudity^ 
when  the  party  met  him. 

They  noV  had  fifteen  horses,  and  pursued  their  joumey  for 
the  Atlantic  world  without  any  unconimon  accident,  until  within 
Hbout  two  hundred  iniles  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  they 
unfortunately  met  with  a  party  of  the  Crow  Indians,  who  behaved 
with  the  most  unbounded  insolence,  and  were  solely  prevented 
from  cutdng  off  the  party  by  observing  them  well  armed  and 
coHstUitly  on  their  guard.  They  however  pursued  pn  their  track 
flSx  days,  and  finally  stole  every  horse  belonging  to  the  party. 

Some  idea  of  the  situation  of  those  men  may  be  conceived, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that  they  were  now  on  foot,  and 
liad  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  before  them;  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  which  entirely  unknown,  as  they  intended  and  prosecu- 
ted it  ciAi&iderably  south  of  messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke's  route: 
tbe  impossibility  of  carrying  any  quantity  of  provisions  on  their 
fiocks,  in  addition  to  theur  amtiiunition  and  bedding,  will  occur' 
at  first  view.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  starvation  was 
iaunineiit. 

They  however  put  the ,  best' face  upon  their  prospects, 
and  pursued  their  route  towards,  the  Rocky  mountains  at  the 
head  wa^rs  of  the  Colorado  or  Spanish  rivcrr.  and  stood  their 
coarse  E.  S.  E.  undl  they  struck  the  head  waters  of  the  great 
river  Platte,  which  they  undeviatingly  followed  to  its  mouth.  It 
may  here  be  observed,  that  thia  river  for  about  three  hundred 
ndles  is  navigable  for  a  barge;  from  thence  to  the  Otto  village^ 
withth  forty-five  miles  of  its  entrance  into  the  Missouri,  it  is  a 
XD^ra  bed  of  sand,  without  water  suificlent  to  float  a  skin  canoe. 
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From  the  Otto.villa^e  to  St.  Louis,  the  party  performed  their 
▼cyage  in  a  canoe,  furnished  them  by  the  natives,  and  arrivect 
here  in  perfect  health  on  the  30th  of  last  month.  Our  travellers 
did  not  hear  of  the  war  with  England  untiK  they  came  to  the 
bttos;  these  people  told  them  that  the  Shawanoe  prophet  had, 
sent  them  a  wampum,  inviting  them  to  join  in  the  war  against 
the  Americans;  that  they  answered  the  messenger,  that  they 
could  make  more  by  trapping  beaver  than  making  war  against 
the  Americans. 

After  crossing  the  hills  (Rocky  mountains)  they  happily  fell 
in  with  a  small  jpariy  of  Snake  Indians,  from  whom  they  pur- 
chased a  horse,  which  relieved.them  from  any  further  carriage  of 
food,  and  this  faithful  four-footed  companion  performed  that  ser- 
vice to  the  Otto  village.  They  wintered  on  the  riterpiatte  six 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 

By  information  received  from  these  gentlemen,  it  appears 
that  a  journey  across  the  continent  of  North  America,  might  be 
performed  with  a  wagon,  there  being  no  obstruction  in  the^ 
whole  route  that  any  person  would  dare  to  call  a  mountain,  ia 
addition  to  its  being  much  the  most  direct  and  short  one  to  go 
f^om  thu  place  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  Any  future 
party  who  may  undertake  this  journey,  and  are  tolerably  acquaint- 
ed with  the  different  places  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay 
up  a  small  stock  of  provisions,  would  not  be  impeded,  as  in  all 
probability  they  would  not  meet  wfth  an  Indian  to  interrupt  their 
protcress;  although  on  the  other  route,  more  north,  there  are  al- 
most insurmountable  barriers. 

Messrs.  Hunt,  Crooks,  Miller,  M^Clellan,  M'Kenzie,  and 
about  sixty  men  who  left  St.  Louis  in  the  beginning  of  Mitrch, 
1^1 1,  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  reached  the  Arfcoras  village  on  the 
13th  day  of  June,  where,  meeting  with  some  American  hunters* 
who  had  been  the  preceding  year  on  the  Waters  of  the  Columbia 
with  Mr.' Henry,  and  who  giving  such  an  account  of  the  route 
by  which  they  passed,  as  being  far  preferable  in  point  of  procu* 
ring  with  facility  an  abundant  supply  of  food  at  all  times,  as  well 
as  avoiding  even  the  probability  of  seeing  their  enemies,  the 
Black  Feet,  than  by  the  track  oT  captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  tbe 
gentlemen  of  the  expeditbn  at  once  abandoned  their  former  ideas  * 
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of  pasnngby  the  falls  of  the  Missouri^  andtnade  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  commencing  their  journey  oyer  land  from  this 
|ilace. 

Eighty  horses  were  purchased  and  equipped  by  the  17th  of  July, 
tod  on  the  day  following  they  departed  from  the  Aricoras,  sixty 
prions  in  number,  all  on  foot»  except  the  partners  of  the  com- 
I»ny.  In  this  situation  they  proceeded  for  five  days,  having  cross- 
ed in  that  time  two  considerable  streams  which  joined  the  Mis^ 
totiii,  below  the  Aricoras,  wh^n  finding  an  inland  tribe  of  Indians 
calling  themselves  Shawhays,  but  known  among  the  whites  by  . 
tbe  appellation  of  Cheyennes,  they  procured  from  these  people 
tm  accession  of  forty  horses,  which  enabled  the  gentlemep  to  fur- 
nish a  horse  for  every  two  men.  Steering  about  W.  S.  W.  they 
passed  the  small  branches  of  Big  river,  the  little  Missouri  above 
its  forks,  and  several  of  the  tributary  streams  of  Powder  river, 
following  up  one  of  which,  they  found  a  band  of  the  Absaroka^ 
^  CT  Crow*  nation,  encamped  on  its  banks,  at  the  foot  of  the  Big* 
fiom  mountain. 

For  ammunition  and  some  small  ardcles,  they  exchanged  all 
their  lame  for  sound  horses  with  these  savages;  hut  although 
that  thb  band  has  been  allowed;  by  every  one  who  knew  them, 
to  be  by  far  the  best  behaved  of  their  tribe,  it  was  only  by  that 
unalterable  determination  of  the  gentlemen  to  avoid  jeopardizing; 
the  safety  of  the  party,  without  at  the  same  moment  submitting 
to  intentional  insults^  that  they  left  this  camp  (not  possessing 
greater  force  than  the  whites)  without  coming  to  blows. 

The  distance  from  the  Aricoras  to  this  mountain  is  about 
lour  hundred  and  fi^y  miles,  over  an  extremely  rugged  tract^ 
by  no  means  furnishing  a  sufiicient  supply  of  water;  but  during 
the  twenty -eight  days  they  were  getting  to  the  base  of  the  moun* 
tab,  they  were  only  in  a  very  few  instances  without  abundance 
of  buifaloe  meat* 

Three  days  took  them  over  to  the  plains  of  Mad  river  (the  name 
pven  the  Bighorn  above  this  mountain)  following  which  for  a 
mmberofdays,  they  left  it  where  it  was  reduced  to  eighty  yards 
Sn  Width,  and  the  same  evening  reached  the  banks  of  the  Colo- 
rado or  Spanish  river.  Finding  flocks  of  buffaloe  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day's  travel  on  this  stream,  the  party  passed  a  week  in 
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drying  buffaloe  meat  for  the  residue  of  the  vojrage,  m  in  all  pit^ 
bability  those  were  the  last  animals  of  the  kind  they  would  meet 
wxtb.  From  this  campt  in  one  day^  they  crossed  the  dividing 
monntain,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  Hdbacji's^  £ofk  of  Mad 
river,  where  it  was  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  feetbroadi  and  in 
eight  days  more,  having  passed  several  stupendoas  ridges,  tbey 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  establishment  made  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ry in  the  fall  of  1810,  on  a  fork  about  seventy  yards  wide,  bear* 
ing  the  name  of  that  gentleman;  having  travelled  from  the  main 
Missouri  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  fifty-foiic  days. 

Here,  abandoning  their  horses,  the  party  constracted  canoes^ 
and  descended  the  Snake  or  Kyeyenem  river  (made  by  theianc- 
tion  of  Mad  river,  south  of  Henry's  fork)  four  hundred  miles>  ia 
the  course  of  which  they  were  obliged,  by  the  intervention  of  imr 
passable  rapids,  to  make  a  number  of  perukes,  till  at  length 
they  found  the  river  confined  between  gloomy  pr^dpipes,  at 
least  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  whose  banks  for.the  ipoat  % 
part  were  washed  by  this  turbulent  stream,  which  for  thivtjr 
miles  was  a  cootinuftl  succeasion  of  %lls,  cascades  and  rapida* 
iir.  Cook'9  canoe  had  split  ayd  upset  in  the  middle  of  a  rapid, 
by  which  one  man  was  drowned^  named  Antonie  Clappin,  and 
that  gentleman  saved  himself  only  by  extreme  exertion  in  strtm^ 
ming.  From  the  repeated  losses,  by  the  upsetting  of  canoes  our 
stock  of  provisions  were  now  reduced  to  a  bare  sufficiency  for 
five  days,  totally  ignorant  ofthe  country  where  they  were,  andl 
unsuccessful  in  meeting  any  of  the  ni^ve^  from  whom  they 
cpuld  hope  for  information. 

Unable  to  proceed  by  water,  messrs.  M'Kenz'ie,  M'ClellaOa 
and  Reed,  set  out  in  different  directions  inclining  down  the  riveiv 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  Indians  and  buying  horses.  Mr.  Crooks 
with  a  few  men  returned  to  Henry's  forks  for  those  they  had  leftp 
while  Mr.  Hunt  remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  men  in 
trapping  beaver  for  their  support.  Mr.  C.  finding  the  distanco 
much  greater  by  land  than  they  had  contemplated,  returned  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  where,  waiting  five  more,  expecting  re^- 
lief  from  bilow,  the  near  approach  of  winter  made  th^m  deter* 
mine  on  depositing  all  superfluous  articles  and  prceeeding  oa 
loot.    Accordingly  qo  the  lotb  of  NQvembert  messri,  Hunt  an4 
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•  Crooks  .Mt  out».^ch  witli  eighteen  m^n,  qae  jMurty  on  the  north> 
and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Mr*  Hunt  was  fortunate  in  finding  Indians  infli  abundance 
of  salmon  and  some  horses;  but  Mr.  Crooks,  saw  but  few,  and 
in  general  too  mi^rablf  poor  to  afford  his  party  much  assist* 
ance.  Thirteen  days  travel  brought  jthe  latter  to  ^  high. range  of 
mountains  through  which  the  river  forced  a  pq^sage,  and  the 
bank  being  their  ooly  guide^  thf  y  still,  by  climbine  over  poinu 
irf  rocky  ridges  projecting  into  the  stveam^.k^pt  aa  near  it  ai 
possible;  till  i]>  the  evening  of  the  34  Oeosmb^r.  impassable  pre<» 
cipicps  of  iiQmsn^e  height  put  an  epd  to  all .  hepfis  of  following 
the  margin  of  this  water  course,  which  here  was  not  mofe  thai^ 
Jojiy  ywds  wide,  ran  ypxh  incredible  velocity,  and  was  withal  so 
foamingly  tumultuous,  ^at  even  ha4  the, opposite  baiik  been  fit 
for  their  purposes,  attempt  at  rafting  wmild  have. been  perfect 
madness;  as  they  could  .only  have  the  inducement  of  ending  in  a 
watery  .grave  a  series  of  hardships  and  privations,  to  which  the 
most  harc|y  and  determined  of  the  human  race  must  have  found 
himself  inadequate*  They  attempted  to  climb  the  mountains, 
MtUl  bent  on  pushing  on;  J)ut  after  ascending  foe  half  aday,  they 
discovered  to  their  sorrow  that  they  were  not  half  way  to  the 
summit,  and  the  snow  already  too  deep  for.men  in  th^ir  emaci* 
ated  state  to  proceed  further. 

Regaining  the  river  bank  they  returned. up,  l^Ml  on  the  third 
day  met  with  Mr.  Hunt  and  party,  with ,  one  horse^  proceeding 
downwards;  a  canoe,  was  soon  made  of  a  horse  hide,  and  in  it 
transported  what  meat  they  could  spitre  to  Mr.  Crofi^s's  starv** 
ing  followers,  who  for  the  first  eighteen  days  after  leavmg  thp 
place  of  deposit  bad  subsisted  on  half  a.meal.in  twenty^four 
hours,  and  in  the  last  nine  days  had  eat  only  one  beaver,  a  dog,  a 
Jew  wild  cherrtea  and  old  mockasin  seals;  hamg  travelled  du- 
ring, these  twenty-seven  days  at  least  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
For  the  next  four  days  bojth  parties  continued  ^p  the  river,  with- 
out any.  other  support  than  what  little  rosebuds  and  cherries  they 
cpuld  find;  bnt  here  they  luckily  fell  m  with  soyae  Snake  Indians^ 
/rem  whom  they  got  five  horses,  giving  them,  three- guns  end 
aome  .other  urticles  for  the  same.  Starvation  had  bereft  J.  B. 
FfmfM  of  Ususensea  entirelyi  and,  on  seeing  the  horse  flesh  cm 
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the  opposite  shore,  was  so  agitated  in  crossing  in  a  skin  canoe, 
that  he  upset  it  and  was  tmfortiifiatelsr  drowned.  Froln  hence  Mr» 
Hont  went  On  to  a  camp  4>f  Shoshonees  about  tiinety  miles  abore, 
where,  procuring' a  few  horses  end  a  guide,  he  set  out  for  thd 
main  Cohimi^  across  the  inoeAtaioi  to  the  sooth  west,  leanii^ 
tile  river  wh^re  it  entered  the  rtoge,  aild  on  it  Mr.  Crooks  and 
•te  men  unable  to  traTol.  Mr.  H.  tot  a  Catoadiaii.  named  Cain* 
dre  by  atarratlon,  before  he  met  the  Shyeyeioga  Indians  in  the 
Columbia:  plalhs;  from  wliom  getting  a  supply  ct  proviuons,  ho 
Boon  reached  the  main  river,  which  lie  descended  in  tanoes  and 
ftrrived  without  any  fiirther  loss  at  Astoria,  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

Messrs.  M'Kende,  MClellan,  and  ftead  had  united  their  par^ 
ties  on  the  Snake  river  mountains,  through  which  they  travelled 
twenty-one  days,  to  the  Mulpot  river,  subsisting  on  ah  allowance 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  tmis  they  underwent  duly;  and  to 
the  smallness  of  their  number,  which  was  in  all  eleven,  they  at* 
tribute  their  success  in  getting  with  life  to  where  diey  found 
some  wild  horses.  They  soon  after  reached  the  feilL  called  by 
captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  Kooskooske;  went  down  Lewises  part- 
ly, and  the  Columbia  wholly,  by  water,  witheut  any  miBfortUAe» 
except  the  upsetting  in  a  rapid  of  Mr.  M<Clellan'tf  canoe,  and  al- 
though it  happened  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  yet  by  g^eiit  ex^ 
ertion  they  dung  to  the  canoe  till  the  others  came  to  their 
ksttstance;  making  their  escape  with  the  loss  of  soole  rites.*-^ 
They  reached  Astoria  early  in  Jahuairy. 

Three  of  the  five  men  who  remained  with  Mr.  Crooks,  alraid 
of  perishing  by  want,  left  him  in  February  en  a  small  river  mk 
the  road  bywfiich  Mr.  Hunt  had  passed  in  quest  of  Indians,  anil 
have  not  since  been  heard  of.  Mr.  C.  had  followed  Mr.  H's  track 
in  the  snow  for  seven  days;*but  coming  to  alowpnurle,  he  loet 
every  appearance  of  the  trace,  and  was  compelled  to  pass  the  rs» 
ihaining  part  of  wittttfr  in  the  mountains,  sifosisttog  sometlmee 
on  beaver  and  horse  meat,  and  their  skins,  and  at  others  ctt  their 
success  in  finding  roots.  Finally,  on  the  last  of  March,  tlie 
other  only  Canaldian  being  unable  to  proceed,  was  left  wtih  % 
lodge  of  Shoshonees,  and  Mr.  C.  widt  John  Day,  finding  theanodr 
sufficiently  dimtntshed,  undertook,. from  Indiaa  Infonaatitfo,  to 
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cfofs  tbe  liist  ridge»  irbich  they  liappity  ^fected  and  rtitebed  tlM 
banks  of  the  Colombia  by  the  middle  of  Afsily  ▼hei9»  in  the  bch 
gpnoiBg  of  Mi^f  tber  ftU  in  with  mr.  ^»i»rt»  Ice.  huTiog  been 
^  U%  da79  be|bv«  alnpl^d  of  fiverf  tbii^  Ib^y  pofsoie^d)  by  n 
bund  of  viiUina  ^^t^  tbe  falls.  On  the  U>th  pf  May  tboy  anire^ 
iiafe  %t  Astoria,  thse  pnocipa)  est^blisboik^Qt  of  the  PaciSe  Hw 
^on^^^oyi  vrithi^  fojiirte^a  miks  of  Capo  Daaappoitttmeiit* 


NEWLY  INVENTED  FIREARMS. 

The  foUowiiis  aMount  of  a  dngiihr  wi  ^lefiil  lAToitioa  hsa  teen  poliU^  < 
Iftted  for  oar  use^  bj  a  UicnA,  from  a  late  number  of  thei  Bulletia  of  the  So* 
•ietj  of  Encoaragement  at  ParU. 

y»W  FIRCA^HS  INYENTED  BT  Ift.  FAULT}  OFFICER  OF  AB^'K'tLLSEfy 
IN. THE  SERVIPS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

TSB  anwi  iaTi^otisdi.by  M.  Pmilyt  o^er,  in  thci^r* meebnusai 
iind  use,  very  great  advantages  over  those  now  used. 

Th!9'  muj^Jtof  M»  Pauly  baa  for  ita  principal  qualitiea:. 

I.  To  carf7  tbe  ball  twiQja  as  iar  as  commoD  guns.  . 
.  IL  Toi  be  capabli^  of  beiiig  disobioeged  t^  or  twehre  times  im 
opie  minme,  wtthoot  carrying,  tbo  gun  to  tbe.ltfft,  vitbout  goisg 
out  of  the  horizontal  line,  parallel  to  that  of  aimi  and  without  in-, 
titvuptio^  wbiclv  exercise  the  inisentor  has  rendered,  easy,  and 
ilkUGh  less  tiresome^  than  the  one  now  practised ;  I .  la  subsdtn^ 
ting  to  tbe  strap  which  aupportR  the  cartrtdge-bex,  a  leather  belti 
fiirabhed  wi^h  a.metal.'|datey  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  piii  (or 
peg)  which  serv^a  to  steady  the  breach  of  thft  guUi  and  render 
tl^^  sly>ck  almost  imperceptible;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
lifted  as  a  point,  ofresistaiioe  in  charging  wiih  the  bayooet.^i*' 
%  In  composing  that  belt  of  several  straps,  in  which  slide  bozea 
ei^treinely  light,  containing  6artridges>  whath  by  thiii  means 
the.  soldier  has  at  hand. 

HI.    To  require  neither  ramrodi  norflink^  not  woffm»  nor 
Hrimingwire. 

IV.  To  render  the  infismsryalflaost  scacnre  against  afay  attack 
^.^cfMtalFyy  If  fineens  of ( bayoueta»  which  being  lengthened  or 
ehtaftei0di  m  u  nmuief  always  sifwg»  and  at  wiM  I9  the  sol^ffirs 
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of  the  second  and  tilird  renksy  render  the  first  flank  idwajrs  pci»- 
teoted  by  thM  difeadftil  weapon. 

V.'  To  present*  the' same  adTantsget,  in  the  most  precipitatie 
retreats,  by  the  facflitf  afforded  the  soldier  to  load,  either  in 
tMdking  or  tuMiog;  the  gun  being  placed  hotisontaily  on  tho 
shoulder,  the  loft-  arm  on  the  breadi,  so  that  he  has  only  to  turn' 
iMdf  routtd,in  carrying  the.  left  foot  backward,  to  fisee  the  enemy 
with  as  muoh  promptitude  and  accuracy  as  if  be  fifed  ^In  front. 
The  soldier  may  load  either  standing  or  lying  down,  or  eren  at 
the  same  time  tha(.he  is  charging  with,  the  bayonet. 

VI.  This  musket,  as  well  as  the  fowling  piece,  is  exempt 
fkomail  hanging  fire,  and  from  idletfecttof  rain  upon  powder,- 
and  has  not,  like  the  common  guns,  that  smoke  so  inconyenient 
in  battle  and  In  hunting,  as  there  is  no  touchhole.  Its  effect 
cannot  be  destroyed  for  want  of  a  flint,  a  rani^rod,  Sec.  nor  be  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  double  and  triple  charges,  socommottiD 
platoon,  firing,  as  it  is  impossible  tolbad  more  than  once  wilkout 
dischar^g.. 

VII.  It  is  as  easy  to  lead  in  the  night  wiAout  a  light  as  im 
midday,  and  without  any  danger,  'Which  is  an  iuTaludble  advan* 
tage  in  night  .attaeka,  in  which  the  troops  attacked  cannot  re- 
load without  a  light,  and  witftont  delays  which  often  cost  thona 
their  lives.  ' 

The  fowling  piece  of  M.  Pauly,  can  alio  fire  ten  or  twehre 
times  in  a  minute.  It  requires  neither  ramrod  nor  shialbai§» 
8i:c.  Sec. and  the  sportsman  csttnot  be  stotiped'  by  the  foar'of  a 
double  or  false  charge.  The  baivel  upon  ite  sttfck,  is  the  only 
apparatus  of  the  sportsman,  ezeepting  cartri(^s,  which  are 
made  in  an  uniform  and  economical  wiy,  and  being  out  of  dan- 
ger from  rain,  prevent  the  inconVenirace  of  missing  or  hanging^ 
fire. 

The  horseman's  fnstols  and  duelling  piitols  of  M.  Panif 
are  rifle-barrelled,  as  well  as  hu  musket.  It  partakes  of  ail 
its  advantages  as  regards  the  promptitudie  of  shooting.  It  c«d 
be  loaded  six  times  quicker  tlian  the  common  pistoly  without  the 
horseman  being  obliged  to  stop;  and  in  charging  the  enemy  with- 
out letting  go  the  bridle,  so  that  cavalry  can  imitate  iht  fire  of 
in&ntry.    The  loading  is  done  without  a  ramrod,  anfl  it  is  phy* 
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sksllf  imposttble  that  the  moiioD  of  the  horse  can  drop  the    ' 
]oad»  and  so  render  the  arms  uaeleM,  which  is  often  the  cas^ 
wilh  these  now  used. 

The  cartiidges  used  for  M.  Panic's  arms,  are  of  a  pertkular 
sad  Monoinical  cMipositien.  Thejr  do  not  threw,  like  thos« 
■SW41I  use,  a  wrafvper  or  wad,  the  eHUMs  of  whtofa  are  daoge- 
mus.  They  need  not  be  torn  4o  cdittoHinicate  the  powder;  and 
Ih*  chavge  cannot  be  weakened  bf  the  looof  powder,  always 
occaikniftd  bj  tearing  the  cartndge,  and  iu  introduction  into  the 
harrel. 

'  The  charge  being  contained  in  a  cartridge,  the  fhigments  of 
which  are  esstljr  ta^en  oUt  after  each  fire,  the  in^de  of  the  gun' 
is  always  dean,  and  it  may  be  fired  much  longer  than  odier  guns 
without  being  eleahed. 

The  gun  b  loaded  through  the  breech,  and  the  charge  and 
pskae  itfo  both  introduced  into  the  barrel  together,  in  a  cartridge 
ppspaied  in  a  pmiciiiar  way.  Fire  takes  as  in  the  former  guns 
flf  M.  PiteCfby  the  perouasion  of  fulminating  powder,  placed  in 
tke  centre  of  the  charge;  As  the  prime  takes  fire  in  the  centre 
9t  Che  charge,  the  gun  goes  off  much  quiclLer,  and  the  powder  , 
hdtig  inflamed  all  at  once,  half  a  charge  of  it  has  equal  effects 
wt&k  a  whole  charge  in  common  guns. 

This  gun  which  the  reporter  M.  Delessert  presented  to  the 
Society  of  Encouragement,  has  fired  three  hundred  times  with« 
itful  hanging  or  missing  fire  a  single  time. 

When  these  guns  shaH  be  fid>iicated,  they  will  cost  no  more 
than  the  common  guns;  and  as  they  require  only  half  a  charge 
dTpowder,  half  of  that  article  will  be  saved,  of  which  the  trans- 
p6rtadon  is  so  dear,  so  inconvenient,  and  especially  so  danger- 
ous. 

Af.  Pauly  has  taken  a  patent  and  has  established  himself  with 
M.  Pritat  at  Paris. 

vox.    IT.  3  F* 


LBtmCft  FKOK  LMBdir* 


TRAVELS— FOB  THE  PORT  FOUO. 


Mr  MAR  F. 

.  iHAfS  dttoytd  writiRg  to  yPR  for  •oiifttiiiit»  ia  liiyt  of Ittw^ 
ini^  k  in  ajr  p6w«r  to  ed«MnMic«jie  to  ymi  •owgrMng  Df.ju  » 
InwMbgBttiii*.  ThUnlbelMtcMMMiBcadoalthinlLlAill 
aitibe  foiif  «Rd  Mnf  aqch  occRyM  at  preseoty  f^  mwit  jacr 
I  the  oimteMi  imc««Mct»d  finif  wluch  it  wiil 


Yeturdif  wm  tlid  aoRiiertiit  of  the  departvre  ofthe  Frtach 
LMm;  a  dajr  whick  vili  mtr  hf»  Imboiis  ia  p^iticil  hifr' 
toi7«Hft  day  tbM  gave  no  lauralt  to  Uie  jk>w  cetobnuad  WcHiop* 
ton:  but  one,  that  displayed  the  complete  maslerf  of  the  Freofhy 
in  polldcai  arrangements*  It  wae,  however,  celehnite4  with 
much  parado  and  bostle}  and  at  nighii»  the  cky  waa  i 
The  Inquisltioii  square  waa  the  theatre  of  0Mich« 
iUuiunations  wore  brilliant*  and  prodneod  •  fine  €ffic»*Mlle  9tl^ 
mguoao  hovered  aroond  the  ilUuninated  portmit  of  their  ptkuMb 
and  coatenH>lated,  with  adoration  in  their  looha,  fcatRrei  reowiW 
Tolgari  and  disgnsting*— a  countenance^  wliere  rapoaod  not  a  ainr' 
gle  ray  of  refinement;  but  one,  whereon  stnpidiiyy  hifo(|y  ani 
f  uperatition  were  marked  in  prominent  chamcteia.  It  ii  saidi 
BeoeTolenco  once  held  her  seat  there;  hut  a  glo^iif  hand  «l 
monka  now  surround  their  royal  victimt  M^y  by  their  firowim 
bare  scowled  into  absence  this  beavjkiful  and  dime  eaaence- 
they  were  ddegated  to  preaenre  and  cheriah* 

You  cannot  well  conceive  a  more  beaotifttl  aigiit  of  the  kim^ 
than  the  city  of  Lisbon  iilumina^d*  From  the  nrer  it  is  viowr 
od  to  most  ady«Atage«<— the  grounds  rising  gradually  towards  the 
oentre  of  the  .town*  are  adorned  even  to  their  summita,  and  the 
Tagus  covered  with  boats,  wherein  Apollo  and  Baochaa  alter* 
naiely  ipreside,  create  a  tout  ensemble  highly  pictureaque  nd 
agreeeble. 

As  we  are  on  the  river,  I  will,  en  paasant,  relate  a  circum- 
etance  that  took  place  not  long  since. 

The  Portuguese  are  very  fend  of  bathing,  and  of  this  amuae- 
ment  both  male  and  female  ocoaaibnally  partake  together;  but 


lUk  needs  some  exj^lenuioii*  There  aire  bethiog  hoiMei  in  the 
Twigan  were  etch  majr  imve  seinrete  accommodetioM;  tai  ishoee 
wiw  pvefiH*  eii|03riiig  it  bi  a  nove  jmceofieed  -mameri  takie  te 
^beir  betits  and  anclier  ttigii  the  opposite  sheret  The  taulf  re^i^ 
aidna  a  rohe^hat  cewfAenAy  ehfielai»her;  the  igentleiiian  htm* 
ever  is  e^rf  thing  but  a  eama-cvlette. 

I  ^ma  in^ed  te  jeta  a  paftjr  In  itm  emertaitfHaeot,  and  eeo^ 
wmmii  lithengh  rettctamly  (not  Mag  aMe  te  recoDcUe  thtt 
Measttte  {medsety  to  niy  tawb  id<fa«  of  proprietfy  can  it  Aittevi> 
CMi  pnJM^ee,  modesty  or  iiAm  yon  pleaae)  and  ivrapped  in  nif 
mT$rii^gMBky  was  preparifng  to  mfngfe  aniong  them,  wlien  «! 
leehlng areimd,  I  foundm^lf  qvf te an 'tbject of  asionlsirnMi^ 
M  parties  eotttemplaliegy  WftthMroiiiaff  and  s^prfie,  «<ie  Amerip 
can  shronded  from  httkl  to  ybot/ 

Yon  recollect  the  Spanish  laying,  quien  no  -^a  6  rarava^  no 
aabe  nada»  an4  upon  diis  principie  I  ivas  net  dissatisfied  with 
my  aquade  dehut. 

The  'Bortngneae  laffiea  tM  fold  ef  strangers,  aild  AaooTer 
Ceeat  partiality  for  4h^  Americans  ^d  ^glfah^  always  ^xpreai* 
iag  their  Sympathy  for  any >misibniuie  hefidMng  4hie«^^whilat 
#ie  9oor  natl^  gets  no  'OeMrtatlon  but  ^  PHia,  it  is  4ii1y  a  Per*- 
fugjaesef^  The  English  do  not,  1  regret  to  say,  always  repAy 
fin^  kindness  .they  recteire;  many  of'the  dfiic^rs  being  ekctfi* 
^ely  oTerbearing  in  their  conduct  to  the  Portuguese.  An  ih- 
%tance  exetopltfytog  this,  lately  occurred,  of  which  I  received 
fnlbnnatian  fitbai  the  henovrable  ■  -,  one  of  lord  Weflingtoh's 
aids. 

A  British  officer  todk  possession  of  the  quarters  of  a  'Poftu- 
gtieae  officer  durfaig  his  absence.  Who  on  his  return  remonstra- 
ted at  the  insult  receired.  The  answer  of  the  Englishman  was-a 
tiow  on  tike  fyce^  which  immediately  produced  ti  combat,  tor^ 
nioating  in  the  death  of  the  aggressor.  The  Portuguese  was  then 
ftttaqfed  by  an  English  major,  who  was  in  iike  mcanner  killed*^ 
the  Portuguese  swearing  he  would  run  the  weapon  through  his 
own  body,  before  he  would  submit  to  any  English  force.  He 
then  delivered  up  his  sword  to  bis  superior  oificer,  who  had  him 
sent  to  Lisbon  for  trial;  but  the  moment  the  partijculans  were 
m  «de  known  to  lord  Wellington,  Ho  ordered  his  immediate  re- 
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iMuey  wkh  the  reflMrk*  that  he  had  acted  at  became  a  aolditol^ 
and  a  man  of  honor.  This  equkahle  coaduct  gained  Um  mneli 
applanae,  partienkrlf  amongat  the  juatly  irritated  Portngnaae. 
I  fasfe  lately  Tilited  tlie  1inea-»I  ahaald  judge  tlwm  imprtf> 
mUe.  Those  Tillages  in  whicli  the  French  had  been,  were  ina 
Terf  minious  ytate.  From  the  Enf^iah  lines  I  oonld  see  ite 
Preneh  picquetst  which  wtwe-en  the  opposite  chain  of  hills,  and 
dnring  tlM  time  they  renufinedso  near  each  otber,  they  were 
wceeedingly  coartdon%  constantly  passing  c«nl«  qfimviimtioHU 
eaieh  other's  mmnsenmnts.  These  were  of  conrse  accepcodi  hnt 
diat  only;  whilst  the  soldiers  of  the  different  armies  used  fr«- 
<|iiatly  to  •Auke  hunda  nnder  the  while  flag  that  waved  o*er  thair 
wntering  place.  As  the  same  spiin^  anppiied  them  both,  thoy 
were  friends  of  the  moment— 4licir  pitchers  endrded  the  bond 
of  onions  »8ed» 


What  think  yon  of  the  corrupthm  that  atUi  stalks  abroad  in 
tins  doToted  conntiy,  when  I  inform  you  that  a  few  days  ago, 
WM  hanged  as  a  jtraltor,  one  of  the  police  gnards  of  the  city. 
Efery  OTidonce  of  kis  goilt  was  complete.  I  witnessed  hisesit. 
Horror  sat  on  exery  countenance  at  tho  conteaiplation  of  the 
poor  wretch's  fate,  who,  whilst  supported  between  two  priesis» 
pursued  his  way  to  the  place  of  esecntion,  bewailing  his  misera- 
file  fine.  When  arrired  at  the  spot,  and  when  the  melancholy^ 
iwtinds  of  the  drum  had  c^wed  to  vibrate,  and  his  companiofis 
In  arms  had  formed  around  him,  his  cries  for  mercy  became  ve- 
hement and  ptteous-«but  tlie  die  was  cast. 

I  lately  visited  the  convent  of  Arrabidsi  and  wi^  much  grati- 
fied. .  It  is  distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Uabony  and  situated 
in  a  very  romantic  spot,  on  the  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  ^gbeet 
killa  in  tbe  country— there  dwell  about  thirty  monks  of  the  or^ 
der  of  Su  Pedro  D' Alcantra.  The  assent  to  the  convent  is  vetj 
steep,  and  is  nearly  tliree  miles  in  extent  I  was  nevertheleae 
fully  repasred  the  trouble  and  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  in  the 
elegance  of  the  surronnding  scenery,  and  in  the  kind  attentioa 
of  the  religiosi.    They  gave  me  a  dinner  of  simplesy  and  cm* 
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teftced  we.atfNkrtiiig.    They  iwre  vofy  ]tti|iiiflitive:ateDt  ilie 
MfMin^  M«k»s;''  for  aeiMM  m  they  are,  th^  weleome  thf 

Fj«ii6mco  ac;^am|i»iiied  me  dowa  the  hUl  th  ihow  IM  thei^ 
of  St.  Maifturet*  The  wmmee  vf$a  gloooiy  luid  chilliog;  hut  I 
wee  attracted  by  the  light  of  a.glimiMring  ti^jer,  suspended  from 
.the  eeiliog  of  an  atar  in  a  r9nK>te  comer^by  whose-leehle  light 
1  newed  the  singuhir  structure  of  the  oaye,  jBlled  with  petrified 
colomns  and  grotesque  fonqs«  My  smurtby  coaBpaaieii  mid 
.guide  urged  me  to, enter  the  long  dismai  ayenue  that  led.  under 
iground«-»it  kioked  awful-^we  had  no  torch.  The  iron  gale  of  the 
akar  was  locked.  I  inToluntarUy  turned  my  eyes  on  the  monki 
and  the  nest  moment  found  me  outside  of  the  cave.  I  conld'oet 
Insist  the  influence  of  the  surreunding  ohjecu. 

I  have  repeatedly  told  you  of  the  fondness  of  the  PortUfMusne 
for  music.  It  manifests  iiself  in  every  dasa  of  sopiety-^rom 
the  lord  to  the  beggar.  Among  the  lower  order,  die  guitar  is 
Ifae  fiivourite  iMCvummityWth  the  sweet  sounds  of  which  your 
ears  are  saluted  at  liie  comer  of  almost  vTory  street.  .  • .  " 
;  In  St.  Ubesi  about  fiftejsn  miles  from  Lisbon,  I  Tinted  (fee 
eonvenu  of  Jesus,  St.  Deimfiick  and  Santa  BAeria.  That  of 
Jesus  is  a  most  venerable  structure,  and  has-withstood  the  raav* 
ges  of  nearly  three  centuries*— It  contains  some  valuable  and  ittr 
.teresting  paintings,  and;  the  colunms  sui^ontng  the  ceiling  ale 
formed  of  a  red  stone,  and  so  executed  as  to  represent  thr^e 
small-ones  twining  aromnl  each  other.  It  was  evening  when  f 
entered,  and  every  thing  conspired  to  render  the  scene  interest* 
ing  and  impressive:  the  nuns  were  chanting  vespers— their  de- 
-votioo  was  mournful  and  tender,  and  its  soleannity  still  increased 
hy  the  hollow*toned  organ's  responsive  notes-— 4iow—<<  all  wus 
still  as  the  silence  q{  death''— and  again  the  harmonious  peals  of 
▼ocal  and  instrumental  music  reverberated  along  the  moulder* 
iiftg  arches,  which  reechoed  the  mountfal  sounds^  awakening, 
aost  powerfully,  my  warmest  sympathy. 

Bsetwecn  Lisbon  and  St.  Ubes,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  stands 
tbe;;ancient  and  now  mouldering  castle  of  Palmello,  built  by  the 
JlCoors.    The  views  it  aiTorf!*  arr  grand  and  cxten5ivf.    The 
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iMreiwfy  Ugblf  ^rtnegflied  ttti  pictwea^ut.  M  lis  taw  kite 
milf  M'bMRttiM'witef/'  cvldfftMiMi'Wttlh  the  iMMlte  viwB,  ite 
^Kcate  olire  tnd  die  toweriD^  fMimy  iMeh  inhigM  with  ihe 
efwife,  kmm  vtui  taiHUMt  itt  «iiciiieliRfg  Hw  wliiie  c^teg^t,  ift- 
terspeteed  4lMroiiglieiiC|  g«?e  rdittnii  to  tfie  scene  tket  mad^  a 
IlivoliMirfilr  •checfc  Mr  mvles  to  enjoy  it. 

A  voyage  te  tlii«lcingdoiii  would  net»  I  Mnk|  be  ttton  eftle* 
ffOMtti  esfieiise,  wkh  the|;r«tifieaftiOliereiinoeitf  idene  in  vfai^ 
IneiMMoBtDwbichf  tbe  tSmateis  oneoftiieineit^ell^itMfn 
the  W(mM;  end  pecvtterif  i^teM  to  the  inralid,  «11  Um  nmKliB 
lielBg  fleewDt  except  these  of  November  and  Deoeoihen  ^ 
leMeh  time  the  rains  are  very  violent,  rendeTing  the  level  streete 
eff  UAon^me  mass  cf  Mthf  and 'creating  u  torrent  which  issnes 
down  the  hflls  ovemrhtteing  every  dnng  in  the  rapldhy  of  its 


AstollielivhighereitlBprettygoed.  IPoidtryofeietyUml 
Is  in  great  ahnndance,  and  their  hams  are  ramarteably  Sne,  anA 
posfteas  a  most  delleions  Aavottr,  their  aninala  being  gener«li^ 
of  the  choice  Chinese  breed,  and  fad  prtaeipaHy  on  the  «tem 
Md  ciieattnt,  with  which  the  coniry  abonads.  I  meat  remark 
t6  yon,  however,  tiiat  ^real  is  a  cafnmi^ayi^articie,  calves  not  be^ 
fttg  allowed  «e  seffsr  dea«h.  Their  mntton is  poor,  npr  do  they 
4M0W  eny  thing  ^  it  beeAtsAce,  tliat  indispensalde  hi  our  ewa  - 
^Ceimtfy;  and  as  to^M  butter^  tt  would  be  as  great  arirlty  as  a 
Artm'kta  Portuguese,  neither  of  wbkh  have  I  seen  since  1  have 
been  in  ¥ke  eountiyT^All  the  butter  they  tiae  ts  imported  from 
frdend,  and  you  may  conceive  its  condition  in  a  hot  summer^s 
#iiy,  where  there  is  no  ice  to  correct  its  wandering  propensities^ 
b^  IbeSiere  it  makes fitUe  difference  whether  it  be  good  or  had; 
hnd  among  the  lower  class  I  hnow  the  t^rfn^^^/i  of  the  flavour  of 
the  artide  consfitutes  its  prtnctpal  recommcndlttion:  but  chacuh 
m  sen  goQt . 

The  fish  asailBet  l  can  safely  recommend.  The  bacdfaio, 
the  sole,  the  amgery  bass,  tutbot,  pescada,  Scc*1a«  here  in  fine 
petfectien,  ^tA&t  alio  the  lertmter  and  Arimp,  ^hich  fatter  article 
is  cenrfdered  as  almost  indispensable  at  the  breaktast  table  of  the 
AEmeriosn. 
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WttlBT  »  lifv«  pmmrrMd'm  a  fine  cmI  stale,,  dwrisg  thoi 
WMIter,  bf  iMMi*  oC  tMr  «wthini  f>mri»'  tbeit. 
jugft  are  conpsMd  o€  «  siaf,  fsotutuftg  iraa  and  Ifia^y  atafemt 
Iwilf  >rtw4»  and  are  porous. 

Im  the  eaqp  «m  auttf  ^i^blic  ftturtauM»  wl  ^iMre  arb  also  ««!Vf » 
Jhmdred  water  carriers,  wlio  puvin*  tbe  iato^  of  water  as  a  live- 
Mwod;  and  among  tbe  vnrleff  i^csles  i3|tt  salute  the  ear,  none 
is  mote  pioimiieiit  than  that  of  ^^jifua  frteca.** 

In  tke  ndoitjr  of  Lisl>on  are  maiif  el^;a&i  sests,  some  of 
Wiiich  bcaag  deserted,  are  going  rapidly  to  decay.  Near  the 
village  of  Bemfica  is  that  of  the  marquis  D'Atngpti^a,  to  which 
IS  attached  a  very,  extensive  gafdiw,  adorned  with  every  elegance 
0f  art— a  horse,  executed  in  white  marble  snd  spouting  forth  wa* 
tor  from  his  nostrils,  is  a  striking  onKsment  to  this  garden.  T^ 
groTes,  kc.  are  supplied  with  watet  ftea»a  cisiem  by  wheels,  to 
whidi  IS  connected  a  revolvu^  rope  of  budcetS}  emptying  them- 
•elves  into  pipes,,  through  which  the  water  is  c^veyed  to  anj 
distance. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  friJanned  with  great  magniS:- 
Gsoce,  stands  the  aquaeduct,  or  I  should  rather  say,  the  great 
affches,  OS  arcos^  as  the  Portuguese  designate  them*  The  water 
flows  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  from  a  spring 
a  few  miles  from  Bellas,  and  in  i^  passage  has  to  crofl»  a -very 
deep  valley,  and  it  is  here  those  celebrated  arches  are  formed^ 
|o  a  height  and  with  a  solictity  that  is  astcmishing,  the  lar^^est  pf 
them  being  two  hundred  and  thirty  French  feet  in  height  and  one 
hundred  and  seven  in  width—- A  pistol  fired  beneath  causes  a 
most  tremendous  reverberation,  and  it  is  said,  a  man  of  war  in 
fiill  sail,  could  with  ease  pass  through  this  great  arch.  On  the 
top  of  the^  arches  is  a  coTered  funnel  of  eight  feet  in  widthi,  of 
atone— ^ti\iottgh  this  the  water  flows,  and  on  each  side  isa.  pf^thf 
on  which  two  persons  mny  walk  abreast;  this  passage  extends 
tov  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet*-the  whole  is  a  stupendous 
ifebric  and  has  immortalized  its  authoi*. 

I  must  inforhx  you  before,  I  close  my  letter,  that  I  late^  met 
wth  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  an  artist— 4ie  had  been  a  fellow 
pvpU  with  our  West,  when  in  Italy^  and  spoke  in  the  moat  ex- 
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«lled.  terms  of  him. .  KexpoUti^ly^  o&red  me  toiweatiit  ainittt- 
ingtooor  aoadem^f  ptovidedl  would ghre  bim  a  sufajeot;;  per^* 
iM^s  I  mi^  do  thkf  thoidd  I  at  oif  time  feel  diapeaedj 

Adfeii. 

•    IhaTegtren  jrouameiaBge,  trntshali  ofer no jipology^-*- 

*nCniditBrdMidM 

NoTsqao  pofoiit  intcrin  Loaa*  " 
aad  I  am  ttill  here— l>ut  a  short  tinie>  and  some  kind  gales  will 
waft  me  to  the  land  of  mj  nativity.  . .        B. 


FBBNQH  UT£RATUII&-FCnt  T«£  POET  KllJa 

Tbb  work  which  has  excited  most  interest  at  Paiis  during' 
the  last  year,  is  ^  The  Literary,  IPhilosophical,  and  Critical  Cor- 
respondence, addressed  to  a  sovereign  of  Germany,  from  the' 
year  1770  to  1783^  by  the  baron  de.  Grimm  and  Diderot,"  in  5 
vols.  8yo. 

The  baron  de  Grimm  was  a  German,  who  went  as  a  litera- 
ry adventurer  to  Pari8,'where  his  love  of  letters,  his  taste,  and 
his  assiduity  in  cultivating  the  good  will  of  the  great,  rendered' 
him  an  associate  of  many  very  distinguished  residents  and  fo- 
reigners. He  was  the  friend  of  Rousseau,  of  Voltaire,  of  all 
the  Encyclopoedists,  and,  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  looked  to- 
wards Paris  as  the  capitol  of  taste  and  fashion  and  literature, 
and  when  literary  journals  were  less  multiplied  than  at  present, 
he  was  a  sort  of  literary  embassador  from  the  empress  of  Russia 
and  several  German  princes,  and  in  the  year  1776,  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha. 
The  affairs  of  that  ministry  not  being  very  important,  the  baron 
de  Grimm  was  chiefly  employed  in  communicating  to  his  royal 
patrons,  all  the  literary  news  and  incidents  of  Paris,  and  when 
absence  or  sickness  interposed,  his  friend' Diderot  supplied  his 
p!acc\ 
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From  the  immeose  volttmes  of  whi^  such  a  correspondento 
nu^'Rfttimllsr  bjs  supposed  to  consist,  a  selectiou  has  now  been 
published;  aod  akhcmgh  H  is  Tcry  apparent  that  one  or  two  of 
these  volumes  might  have  been  6pared--««lthough  there  is  much 
on  obsolete  topics,  which  have  long  stnee  lost  their  intereati  and 
some  things  which  have  been  already  published^  ytt  there  are 
.  still  manf  interesting  articles  of  secret  historjr  and  literature. 
The  vast  variety  of  subjects  mentioned  in  the  work^  of  course 
prevenu  any  regular  analysis  of  its  contents,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore merely  tnuislete,  fsom  time  to  time,  such  articles  as  may 
seem  generally  interesting.  We  shall  begin  by  the  following 
very  .extraordinary  anecdote  with  regard  to  thp  French  Ency- 
qlopcedia. 

*<Mr.  le  Breton,  first  printer  to  the  hing,  was  concerned  one 
half  in  the  pd>lication  of  the  Encyclopoedia,  and*  was  also  charged 
with  printing  the  whole.  The  rest  of  the  concern. was  divided 
among  three  printers,  two  of  whom  dying,  the  other,  Mr.  Bri- 
a^on  ayid  Mr.  le  Breton,  became  proprietors  of  the  whole  work. 
These  gentlemen  had  all  their  lives  laid  it  down  as  an  inviolable 
maxim,  that  men  of  letters  labour  to  acquire  vglory,  and  men  of 
the  trade  to  accuqiulate  wealth.  They  therefore  divided  the 
proceeds  of  the  Encyclopcsdia  into  two  parts,  of  which  Dklerot 
had  all  the  glory,  ^e  danger,  and  the  persecution,  while  they 
kept  for  themselves  the  profits  arising  from  four  thousand  three 
hundred  subscriptions.  The  ^molumeot  of  Diderot  for  this  im-* 
mense  work,  which  absorbed  one  half  of  his  life,  waa  fixed  at« 
two  thousand  five  hundred  livres  [less  than  five  hundred  dollars] 
for  each,  of  the  seventeen  folio  volumes,  besides  a  gross  eum  of 
twenty  thousand  livres. 

*'  Le  Breton  being  about  to  print.tfac  last  ten  volumes,  it,w^ 
decided  that  th|&y  should  be  pubiiahed  all  at  once,  in  order  to  avoid 
freah  persecution;  aod  as  the  g9vemment,  ahhgugh  the  Ency* 
clopoedia  was  printing  by  fifty  workmen,  in  one  of  the  liurgeat 
printing  offices  of  Paris,  had  given  no  intimattpaof  its  intentions^ 
he  determined  to  put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  all  possible  dan- : 
g«r,  by  being  himself  the  judge  and  censor  of  every  article  in 
tJ^.Eocyclopceidia.    Each  p^rt  was,  in  the  first  place,  printed 

exactly  as  the  authors  wrote  it;  but  after  Diderot  had  revised 
VOL,  It.  3  o 
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the  last  proof,  and  had  placed  at  the  bottom  the  otder  te  print 
.'it  offf  le  Breton  took  it  in  hand,  and  widiout  the  knowledge  ef 
my  one,  retrenched,  cut  it  up,  and  suppressed  whatever  he 
thought  tbofree^  or  Itkelf  tp  exeke  olainours  among  devotees 
or  enemies,  and  thus  reduced  the  greatest  number  of  ^e  best 
articles  td  mutilated  fragments,  stripped  of  theif  most  vidoable 
parts,  sometimes  without  taking  the  pains  to  connect  these  rag- 
ged skeletons,  or  else  uniting  them  by  scraps  the  most  incon- 
gruous of  his  own.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  deles* 
table  scheme  wascanied,  for  the  wretch  burned  the  manuscripts 
as  &r  as  the  articles  were  printed  offj;  but  the  evU  must  have 
b^en  very  great;  for  this  le  Bceton,  who  was  so  keen  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  interest,  was  a  fellow  totally  destitute  of  Btera- 
iure,  much  less  of  philosophy,  and  was  as  base  as  be  was  Igno-- 
rant.  This  was  the  true  key,  though  unknown  to  all  the  wdrld, 
ef  all  the  follies  and  contradictions  of  thi  ten  last  volumes,  and 
of  a  multitude  of  suppressions  which  cannot  be  repaired* 

*^  The  printing  was  drawing  to  a  close  in  1764,  when  Diderot, 
having  occasion  to  consult  one  of  his  most  important  phtloso- 
^4>kical  articles,  under  the  letter  S,  found  k  entirely  mudlated^ 
He  was  thunderstruck,  and  suspecting  in  an  instant  the  atrocious 
eonduot  of  the  printer,  he  examined  all  the  greatest  articles 
written  by  himself  and  his  best  assistants,  and  foundy  through 
the  whole,  traces  of  the  same  disorder  and  the  same  absurd  mu<^ 
tilaiion.  This  discovery  pot  him  in  a  state  of  frenzy  and  despair, 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  was  in  the  country — he  despatched 
a  messenger  after  me  to  apprize  me  of  this  incredible  piece  of 
atrocity,  and  to  ask  my  advice  as-to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
The  booksellers,  who  were  jointly  concerned  with  le  Breton, 
%eing  apprized  of  the  stupidity  and  impudence  of  their  colleague, 
conjured  Diderot  not  to  involve  them  in  the  ruin  which  they  ac- 
knowledged he  had  richly  mexited.  They  perceived  that  a  sin- 
gle* word  on' the  subject  from  Diderot,  in  the  public  papers, 
would  totally  ruin  them;  for  no  subscriber  would  then  receive 
tRe  ten  volumes  about  to  be  published,  and  they  represented  that 
the  evil  was  now  irreparable,  as  the  manuscript  was  destroyed, 
amd  they  were  now  printing  the  hist  volume.  I  confess  that  1 
^s  but  little  touched  by  these  representations,  since  It  was  te 
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Breton's  own  concorYi'Ho  indemnify  his  iissotiates  for  the  injtirf 
which)  dnriag  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  he  was  thus  coolly 
infiicting  on  them.  But  a  more  powerful  considerittion  made 
me  advise,  silence.  It  was  the  safety  of  my  friend  Diderot;  for 
he  cottld  pot  announce  this  treachery  to  thd  public  without  put- 
ting into  the.  hands  of  hU  enemies  a  judicial  proof  tbAt  he  was 
eonunuing  the  Encydopcedia,  after  the  suppression  of  it  had 
been  ordered  by  the  government;  and  he  woul<I  have  been  ob- 
ligedt  in  consequence  of  this  avowal,  to  leave  France.  I  was 
besides  convinced  that  the  public  would  be  apprized  of  it  by  the 
outcries  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  authors,  when  they  found 
their  works  so  horribly  mutilated.  But,  strange  i^  it  may  seem, 
I  ha;ve  never  heard  one  of  the  writers  complain.  The  interval 
of  time  between  the  composition  and  the  printing  of  their  worka, 
bad  rendered  them  less  familiar  with  their  contents;  And  so  ma« 
ny  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  publication,  that  the 
edition  was  distributed  to  subscribers  in  the  provinces  caid  in 
foreign  countries,  before  the  authors  could  read  a  line  of  it. 
Thus  the  greatest  literary  undertaking,  since  the  inveiition.of 
printingy  was  thrown  by  persecution  into  the  hands  of  a  timid 
and  stupid  printer,  who  made  himself  the  final  judge  of  it  wkh 
an  impudence  which  has  no  example.  It  was  never  known  to 
more  than  four  or  five  persona.  The  publication  of  the  entirtf 
work,  at  once  disarmed  its  enemies,  as  had  been  foreseen,  there 
being  no  longer  any  thing  to  persecute,  when  there  >vas  nolhin|( 
to  prevent* 

«*  Although  the  work  h  even  now  incomplete,  some  volumes 
of  plates  being  wanting,  a  company  wa9  formed  about  three 
years  ago  [1768]  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  another  edition, 
entirely  new  modelled*  Mr.  Diderot,  however,  would  not  hs:vw 
any  concern  in  it,  and  the  project  dropped,  after  the  company 
had  purchased  the  plates  of  the  first  edition  for  two'  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  llvres.  They  then  proposed  to  reprint  the  first 
edition,  with  a  supplement^  to  corlreet  the  errors:  and  repair  the 
omissions  of  the  original.  But  the  clergy  complained  to  the 
king  of  this  new  edition;  and  the  three  volumes  which  they  had 
alresfdy  published  v^ei^e  seized,  and  deposited  in  the  bastile,  where 
they  now  are.    In  this  pit>ject,  Voltaire  was  to  be  one  of  the 
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principal  actors.  He  immediaitely  act  to  work,  though  at  tte 
age  of  seventy-aeven,  with  more  seal  than  all  the  other  philoso- 
phers together;  and  when  the^  scheme  (ailed,  he  determined, 
alone,  to  make  an  Encyclopoedia;  but  without  endeavouring  te 
supply  the  defects  of  the  first  edition^  he  merely  availed  himself 
of  the  alphabetical  order,  to  give  his  ideas  on  every  subject, 
under  the  title  of  Questions  on  the  Encyclopoedia,  by  ilmateurs.** 

Jufyj  1781 ^  Although  the  last  edition  of  the  History  of  the 

Two  Indies,  is  in  general  much  superior  to  the  others,  it  b  certain 
that  it  has  added  scarcely  any  thing  to  the  personal  glory  of  tiie 
abb6  Raynal.  On  the  contrary,  his  reputation  has  never  been  more 
contested;  and  it  is  precisely  since  he  has  placed  in  front  of  the  ^ 
volume  his  name  and  a  wretched  portrait,  which  gives  him  so 
wild  a  look,  and  which  resembles  him  so  little,  that  the  public 
perseveres  in  naming  his  fellow  labourers,  and  even  in  ascribing 
to  them  those  parts  of  the  work  of  which  the  abb6  was  most 
proud.  One  of  those  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  since  we  meet 
bb  style  and  his  ideas  at  every  moment,  and  even  in  those  over- 
flowings of  sensibility,  in  which  the  abb6  Raynal  was  most  de^ 
sirous  of  appearing  to  be  hurried  away  by  feeling  altogether  his 
own.  Such,  for  instance,  are  his  regrets  on  the  death  of  Eliza 
Draper.*  Every  one  of  the  society  of  madame  Necker  can  re- 
collect, that  the  touching  epitaph  on  that  Eliza  Draper,  is  taken 
|rom  the  recollection  o£  that  which  Mr.  Diderot  made  some  years 
ago,  before  twelve  or  fifteen  persons,  on  the  death  of  madame 
Necker.  However  we  may  esteem  the  abb^  Rsynal,  there  is 
samething  ludicrous  b  thus  borrowing  from  others,  however  just 
the  terms  may  be,  and  engaging  At«  friends  to  weep  for  the  ac- 
•ount  of  another/' 

October  J  177T.— f."The  following  verses  were  made  for  the 
portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin,  taken  by  Cochin,  but  were  afterwards 
suppressed  by  the  censor,  as  being  profane. 

•  «( You  ivho  iriat  the  spot  where  repose  her  ashes,  vrritc  on  the  mar|)le  vhitli 
covers  them — On  suoh  a  dajr— «ich  a  month — such  an  hour^  God  vitbdrevi  hb 

hreath^  and  EGzo  died." 
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Cfest  llionnear  et  Pappui  da  noavel  li6iiii«plkeve> 
htM  flots  de  l'oceui0Sibu88eat  k  sayoiz; 
11  r^primei  ou  dirige  i  son  gr^  le  toimem. 
Qui  d^sarme  les  Dieoz,  peat  il  cnindre  les  rots?" 

Julitf  1 778.~<<  Dr.  Fruikliii  speaks  but  little,  and  at  his  first 
coining  to  Paris,  ay  France  refiised  as  yet  to  declare  openly  m 
favour  of  the  colonies,  he  spoke  still  less.  At  a  dinner  of  wits, 
one  of  them,  in  order  to  draw  him  into  conversation,  said  to  him, 
*<  We  must  acknowledge,  sir,  that  America  offers  to  us  at  pre* 
sent  a  grand  and  superb  exhibition."  <^  Yes,"  replied  doctor 
Franklin  modestly,  ^  but  the  spectators  don't  pay  any  thing  for 
h."    They  ha¥e  since  paid." 

'^  Epitaph  on  Voltaire,  by  a  lady  of  Lausanne. 

*'  Ci  gtt  I'eofjmt  gi  ^  du  moi%  qu'fl  gita."  i 

We  were  surprised  at  the  following  notice  of  one  of  our  re- 
volutionary officers,  though  we  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  correct. 

January^  1780.«^<<  The  intrepid  Paul  Jones  has  been  here  fi>r 
scTeral  weeks.  He  has  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
the  king,  and  has  been  received  with  transports  of  applause 
wherever  he  has  appeared,  and  particularly  at  the  opera.  A  sin- 
gularity worthy  of  remark  is,  that  this  brave  seaman,  who  has 
given  such  multiplied  proofs  of  firmness  of  mind  and  determined 
cotirage,  is  nevertheless  a  man  of  the  greatest  mildness  an^ 
sensibility— -that  he  has  written  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  full  of 
grace  and  sweetness,  and  that  the  species  of  poetry  which  seems 
most  suited  to  his  genius,  is  the  elegy  and  the  eclogue."  ^ 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

The  following  description  of  the  present  situation  of  Bethle- 
hem, in  Judea,  extracted  from  Chateaubriand's  Travels 
ihrough  that  country  in  1806,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  breast  of  every  Christian  reader: 

'Waieft  Jerusaleni  by  ihe  Duaaww  gate,  then  turniiig  to  tbeleft,  and 
crossing  the  rsivine»  at  the  foot  of  Mottat  Sioo,  we  ascended  a  mountain,  and 
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fimnd  at  the  top  of  it  *  ptiiiBy  ever  whieh  wo  .prcMoeded  fcr  an  hour.  '  We 
left  Jenmdem  to  the  nortli/  heMnd  «f}  on  the  west,  we  had  the  moQAtaina 
of  Jtvlea,  and  on  the  eait»b{)roili  the  Bed  8ea,  those  of  Arabia.  Wepaaaed 
the  convent  of  8t  ^aik.  The  apot  where  that  prophet  rested  on  hia  way 
to  Jerusalem,  is  sure  to  be  pointed  o«t  to  you,  under  an  olive-tree  that  stands 
tl|kMi  a  todc  by  the  side  of  the  ro«A.  Ak«g<ie  fardieronwe  entered  the 
pbuH  of  Baaa»  wheire  yott  meet  wiA  Xacfaei*s  toibb.  It  ia  a  square  cdiftee^ 
MfaOMttd  with  a  small  don«:  U  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  mosque^  for  the 
Turks  a»  well  as  the  Arabs,  honour  the  families  of  the  patriarclis.  The  ti»- 
ditions  of  the  Christians  agree  in  placing  Racbers  sepulchre  on  this  spot; 
historical  criticism  favours  this  opimon;  but  in  spite  of  Tbevenot»  Monconys, 
ftoger,  and  many  oChers,  I  cannot  admit  what  is  now  denominated  RacheTs 
tomb,  to  be  an  antique  monument:  it  m  evidently  a  TurkifllL  edifice,  erected 
in  memory  of  a  santon.  •^ 

We  perceived  in  the  mountains,  for  nig^t  had  come  on,  the  lifj^ts  of  tlie 
village  of  Rama.  Profound  silence  reigned  around  us.  It  was  ddubtleas  in 
such  anight  as  tfaij»tbttRaiSh#y  vtuo^  SO^AbMlf  ftruefe  6td  tat:  "'a  voice 
was  heard  in  Rama,  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping;  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
diildreD,  refused  to  be  comforted,  because  they  wer6  not"  Here  the  mo- 
'ttafs  of  Astyanax  and  £uiyAlus  are  outdone?  H omctf  and  Virgil  must  yitffi 
iie  pdm  of  pattos  to  Jwsmihh. 

We  arrived  by  a itarrow  and  rugged  road  at  Bietikkhem.  Weknockedat 
tfao  door  of  the  eonvent;  its  infaabitantis  were  throtm  into  some  alartn,  be- 
cause our  visit  was  unexpected,  and  AH*b  turban  at  first  excited  terror;  but 
matters  were  soon  explained  to  their  aatislactlon. 

Bethlehem  received  its  name,  which  signifies  the  :ff9u$e  ^f  Bread,  from 
Abraham;  and  was  surnamed  Ephrtua,  the  Fruitful,  tfter  Caleb's  wife,  €o 
distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem,  in  (he  tribe  of  Zebuloo.  It  belotiged 
1*  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  also  #eflt  by  the  name  of  the  Citjf  of  David,  that 
moiHTOh  hsr^ing  there  been  bom,  and  tended'  sheepm  bis  chihSiood.  Abijah, 
the  seventh  judgo  of  Isrtel,  Elimelech,  Obed,  Jesse,  and  Boas  were,  lilfie 
David,  natives  of  Bethlehem,  and  here  must  be  placed  the  scene  of  the  ad- 
mirable e^ogue  of  Rath.  St.  Matthias,  the  apostle,  also  received  itie  in  the  , 
same  town  where  the  Messiah  came  Mo  the  world. 

The  first  Christians  built  an  oratory  over  the  manger  of  our  Saviour. 
Adrian  ordered  it  to  be  demoliiriked^  and  a  sUtoe  of  Adonis  erected  in  its 
stead.  St  Helena  destroyed  the  idol,  and  built  a  church  on  the  same  spot, 
tlie  original  ediico  is  now  blended  With  the  rariotts  additions  made  by  the 
ChristiMi  pr'meea.  St.  Jornm,  as  every  reader  knows,  retired  to  the  solitude 
of  Bethtebem.  Conquertd  by  the  CrusMden,  BetiUehem  returned  widl  Je- 
vusalem  under  the  yoke  of  the  Infidels;  but  it  has  always  been  the  object  of 
the  veneration  of  the  pilgrims.  Pious  monks,  devoting  themsel^'es  to  per* 
patual  niatty«doiii»  «rtve  fafeaft  its  fiiluiMiifts  fiAV mf^H  <!e«l'urtes.    With  re- 
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•pect  to  modem  Bethlehem,  ila  soil,  produdtions,  and  inhahitaxitSt  tiie  Tcader 
ia  referred  to  the  work  of  Volney.  I  have  not,  howeter,  remarked  in  the 
▼ale  of  Bethlehem  the  fertility  which  is  ascrihed  to  it:  under  the  Turkish 
government,  to  be  sure,  the  moat  productive  soil  will  in  a  few  years  be 
transformeii  into  a  desert. 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October,  1  commenced  my  survey 
of  the  monuments  of  Bethlehem.  Though  these  structures  have  frequently 
been  described,  yet  the  subject  is  in  itself  so  interesting;  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear entering  mto  some  particulars. 

Tlie  convent  of  Bethlehem  is  connected  with  the  church  by  a  court  en* 
closed  with  lofiy  walls.  We  crossed  this  court,  and  were  admitted  by  a  small 
aide  door  into  the  church.  The  edifice  is  certiainly  of  high  antiquity,  and 
tfiough  often  destroyed  and  as  often  repaired,  it  still  retains  marks  of  its 
Grecian  origin.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  long  nave,  or  if  you 
please,  the  foot  of  the  cross,  is  adorned  with  forty-eight  columns  of  the 
f^rinthian  order,  in  four  rows.  These  columns  are  two  feet  six  inches  i^ 
diameter  at  th«  base,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  htclnding  the  base  and  capital 
As  tbe  roof  of  this  nave  is  wanting,  the  columns  support  nothing  but  a  friexd 
of  wood,  -whoA  occupies  the  place  pf  the  architrave  and  of  the  whole  enta- 
Mature.  Open  timber-work  rests  upon  the  walls,  and  rises  Into  the  form  of 
a  dome,  to  support  the  roof  that  no  longer  exists,  or  that  perhapa  was  nerer 
finished.  The  wood>work  is  said  to  be  of  cedar,  but  this  ia  a  mistake.  The 
^windows  are  large,  and  were  formerly  adorned  with  mosaic  pamtings,  and 
IMJBagea  fioaa  the  Bible  in  Greek  and  Latin  characters^  the  traces  of  which 
are  yet  viaible.  Most  of  these  inscriptions  are  ^ven  by  Qoavesmios.  The 
ilhb4  Wf^  nodces,  with  some  acnmony^  a  mistake  of  that  learned  friar  ia 
one  of  the  dates:  a  person  of  tlie  greatest  abilities  is  liable  to  error,  but  he 
vba  Masons  it  without  delicapy  or  politeness,  affcHrds  a  mueb  stronger  proof 
of  his  vanity  than  of  his  knowledge. 

The  remaine  of  the  mosaics  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  and  some  paiBtingr 
as»  wood,  are  interesting  to  die  history  of  Uie  arts;  they  in  general  e^ibit 
fiffures  an  fuU  face,  upright,  stiff,  without  motion,  and  withont  shadows; 
but  theii  efbot  is  majestic,  and  their  character  dignified  and  austere. 

The  Christian  sect  of  the  Arminians  is  in  possession  of  the  nave  which  t 
bttve  just  dcsaribed.  This  nave  is  separated  from  the  three  other  branches 
ef  the  cross  by  a  wall,  so  tiiat  the  unity  of  the  edifice  is  diestroyed.-  When 
you  haye  passed  tliis  wall,  you  find  yourself  opposite  to  the  sanctuary,  or  th6 
oboir,  vbieb  occupies  the  top  of  the  cross.  This  choir  is  raised  two  steps 
above  the  ease.  Here-  is  seen  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
9esl.  Qe  the  pavement  at  the  Ibot  c^  this  altar,  you  obsepve  anarble  star« 
wbiflbeoReapoedSk  as  tracHtion  asserts,  wkh^the  froint  of  the  heavens  whet^e 
Ibe aHraceloesftsir  tteit  oanducted  the ihjiet  ki^ became  stationary.  9& 
k^iftcerteh),  that  the  spot  where  the  ffavionr  of  t3)e  woM  was  bom,  is 
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exacdy  iindemesth  thii  m«ri>le  sUr  in  the  sobtemuieous  churck  of  thft  nun-- 
getf  of  which  1  shill  presently  have  occasion  to  tpeak.    The  GwekBocoa^ 
the  choir  of  the  Magi^  is  wdl  ss  the  two  other  naves  formed  bj  the  tnason 
of  the  cross.    These  last  are  empty,  and  without  altars. 

Two  spiral  stiurcases»  each  eomposied  of  fifteen  steps,  open  on  the  sides 
of  the  outer  church,  and  conduct  to  the  subtetca&eous  church  situated  be- 
neath the  choir.  This  is  the  ever-to-be  revered  place  of  the  nativi^  of  oar 
Saviour.  Before  I  entered  it,  the  superior  put  a  taper  into  my  hand,  sad 
repeated  a  brief  exhortation.  This  sacred  ctypt  is  irregular,  because  it  oc- 
cupies the  jxfegular  site  of  thestable  and  the  manger.  It  is  thirty-seven 
Jfeet  six  inches  long,  eleven  feet  three  inches  broad,  and  nine  feet  in  height. 
It  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock;  .the  sides  of  the  rock  are  faced  with  beautiful 
marble,  and  the  floor  is  of  the  same  material.  These  embellishmenta  are 
ascribed  to  St.  Helena,  The  church  receives  no  light  fixim  without,  and  is 
illumined  with  thirty-two  lamps  sent  by  different  princes  of  ChriatendoA. 
At  the  farther  extremity  of  this  crypt,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  spot  where 
the  Virgin  broug^  forth  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  This  tpat  is  marked 
by  a  white  marble,  incrusted  with  jasper,  and  suROunded  by  a  circle  of  sil- 
ver, having  rays  resembli^  those  with  which  the  sun  is  lepiescuted.  Areund 
•it  ^le  inscribed  these  words: 

HIC   DE    VZBGZNB   MARIA 
JESUS    CHRISTUS    NATU8    EST. 

A  marble  table,  which  serves  for  an  altar,  rests  against  the  side  of  the 
cock,  and  stands  over  the  place  where  the  Messiah  came  into  the  work}- 
This  altar  is  lighted  by  three  lamps,  the  handsomest  .of  which  was  given  by 
liOuisXin. 

At  the  distance  of  seven  paces  towards  the  south,  af^  yon  have  passed 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  staircases  leading  to  the  upper  church,  you  find  the 
manger.  You  go  down  to  it  by  two  steps,  for  it  is  not  upon  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  crypt  It  is  a  low  recess  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  A  block  of 
white  marble,  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  floor,  and  hollowed  in  the  fi>nit 
of  a  manger,  indicates  the  very  spot  where  the  Sovereign  of  Heaven  was 
laid  upon  straw. 

Two  paces  farther,  opposite  to  the  manger,  stands  an  altar,  which  occu- 
pies the  pUu:e  where  Mary  sat  when  she.  presented  theChikl  of  Sorrows  to 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing,  or  better  calculated  to  excite  sentiroeats 
of  devotion,  than  this  subterraneous  church.  It  is  adorned  with  pictures  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools.  These  pict^ires  represent  the  mysleries  of 
the  place,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  after  Raphael,,  the  Annuneiation,  the  Ado^ 
ration  of  tlie  Wise  Men,  the  coming  of  the  Shepherds^  and  aU  those  mii«- 
cles  of  mingled  grandeur  and  innocence.    The  ufual  ornaments  of  the  ] 
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.  ger  aie  of  blue  latin  embroidered  with  silver.  Incense  is  continuaUy  smoking 
betee  the  cradle  of  the  S&yiour.  I  have  heard  an  organ^  touched  by  no  or- 
dinary hand,  play  during  mass,  the  sweetest  and  most  tender  tunes  of  the 
best  Italian  composers.  These  concerts  charm  the  Christian  Arab,  who, 
leaving  his  camels  to  feed,  repairs,  like  the  shepherds  of  old,  to  Bethlehem, 
to  a^ore  the  King  of  kiqgs  in  hia  maager.  I  have  seen  this  inhabitant  of 
the  desert  communicate  at  the  altar  of  the  Magi»  with  a  fervour,  a  piety,  a 
devotion  unknown  among  the  Christians  of  the  west.  **  No  place  in  the 
warU,"  says  &ther  Neret,  *'  excites  more  profound  devotion.  The  conti- 
nual arrival  of  caravans  from  all  the  nations  of  Christendom;  the  public 
prayers;  the  prostrations;  nay,  even  the  richness  x>f  the  presents  senthitHer 
by  the  Christian  princes,  altogether  produce  feelings  in  tlie  soul  which  it  is 
■luch  easier  to  concave  than  tb  describe." 

.  It  may  be  added,  that,  the  effect  of  all  this  is  heightened  by  an  extraor- 
dinai7  contrast;  for,  on  quitting  the  crypt,  where  you  have  met  with  the 
rkhes,  the  arts,  the  religion  of  civilised  nations,  you  6nd  yourself  in  a  pro* 
fimnd  solitude,  amidst  wretched  Arab  huts,  among  half-naked  savages  and 
faithless  Mussulmans.  This  place  is,  nevertheless,  the  same  where  so  many 
miracles  were  displayed;  but  this  sacred  land  dares  no  longer  express  ita 
joy,  and  locks  within  its  bosom  the  recollections  of  its  glory. 

From  thegiotto  of  the  Kativity,  we  went  to  the  subterraneous  chapel, 
where  tradition  places  the  sepulchre  of  the  Innocents:  **  Herod  sent  forth 
and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  there- 
of, from  two  years  old  and  under.  Then  was  fulAUed  tliat  which  was  spoken 
by  Jeremie  the  prophet,  saying:  in  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,'*  &c. 

The  chapel  of  the  Innocents  conducted  us  to  the  grotto  of  St  Jerome. 
Here  you.  find  the  sepulchre  of  this  father  of  the  church,  that  of  Eusebius, 
and  the  tombs  of  St.  Paula,  and  St.  Eustochium. 

in  this  grotto  St.  Jerome  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  From  this 
retirement  he  beheld  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  here  he  received 
tbose  fogitive  patricians,  who,  after  they  had  possessed  the  palaces  of  the 
earth,  deemed  themselves  happy  to  share  the  cell  of  a  cenobite.  llie  peace 
of  the  saint,  and  the  troubles  of  the  world  produce  a  wonderful  effect  in  the 
letters  of  the  learned  commentator  on  the  Scriptures.  > 

St.  Paula  and  St.  Eustochium  were  two  illustrious  Roman  ladies  of  Ihe 
&iiiily  of  the  Scipios  and  of  the  Gracchi.  They  relinquished  tHe  deUghts  of 
jRome,  to  Uve  and  die  at  Bethlehem  in  the  practice  of  the  monastic  virtues. 
Tlieir  epitaph,  written  by  Jerome,  is  not  a  very  good  one,  and  is  so  well 
known,  that  I  shall  not  insert  it  here. 

In  the  oratory  of  St  Jerome  b  a  picture  in  which  the  head  of  that  saint 
exhibits  much  the  same  air  that  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  pencil  of  Caracqi 
and  Domenichino.    Another  painting  contains  the  figures  of  Paula  and  Eu- 
stochium.   These  descendants  of  Scipio  are  represented  reposing  in  death 
TOL.  n.  3  H 
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lathe  flame  coffin.  It  wm  an  afiecting  idea  of  the  painter  to  make  the  two 
aainti  the  perfect  image  of  eaeh  other.  The  daughter  is  to  he  diatiogwihed 
fi!X>m  the  mother  only  by  her  youth  and  her  white  veil;  the  one  haa  been  Ion' 
ger,  the  other  more  ezpeditioas  in  perfirming  the  voyage  of  life;  and  hofdi 
have  reached  thb  port  at  the  same  moment 

Among  the  numerpiia  pietoret  which  are  to  be  leen  at  tiie  aacred  sta- 
tions, and  winch  QD  traveller  has  described,  I  imagined  that  1  semetimes  dis- 
covered tiie  mystic  touch  and  inspired  tone  of  Murilios;  it  would  be  a  singu- 
lar drcumstance  if  the  manger  or  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  should  be  Ibmid 
to  possess  some  unknown  master-piece  of  any  of  the  great  piunters. 

We  returned  to  our  convent,  and  I  surveyed  the  coimtry  from  the  top  of 
a  terrace,  dedilehem  is  built  on  a  bill  which  overlooks  a  long  valley,  run- 
ning  from  east  to  west  The  southern  hill  is  covered  with  olive  trees,  thinly 
scattered  over  a  reddish  soil  bestrewed  with  stones;  that  on  the  north  side 
has  fig-trees  on  the  same  kind  of  soiL  Here  and  there  you  perceive  soafe 
ruins,  among  others,  the  remains  of  a  tower  caHed  the  tower  of  St  Paula. 
I  went  back  into  the  monastery,  whidi  owes  part  of  its  wealth  to  Baldwin, 
king  of  Jerusalem  and  successor  to  Godfrey  of  Bouilkm:  it  is  an  absolttte 
Ibrtress,  and  it^  walla  are  so  thick  that  it  would  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
siege  against  the  Turks. 

At  ten  in  the  morning,  we  mounted  our  horses  and  set  out  from  Bethle- 
hem. Six  Bethlehemite  Arabs  on  foot,  armed  with  daggers  and  long  match- 
locks, formed  our  escort:  three  of  them  marched  bdfor^.  and  three  behind. 
We  had  added  to  our  cavalry  an  ass,  wJiich  carried  water  and  provinons. 
We  pursued  the  way  that  leads  to  the  monastery  of  St  Saba,  whence  we  weie^ 
afterwards  to  descend  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  to  return  by  the  Jordan. 

We  first  followed  the  valley  of  Bethlehem,  which,  as  I  have  observed, 
stretches  away  to  the  cast  We  passed  a  ridge  of  hills,  where  you  see,  on 
the  right,  a  vineyard  recently  planted,  a  circumstance  too  rare  in  this  coun- 
try for  me  not  to  remark  it.— We  arrived  at  a  grot  called  the  Grotto  of  the 
Shepherds.  The  Arabs  stOl  give  it  the  appellation  of  IHa  el  Natour,  the 
Village  of  the  Shepherds.  It  is  said  that  Abraham  here  fed  his  flocks,  and 
that  on  this  spot  the  shepherds  of  Judea  were  informed  by  the  angel  of  the 
birth  of  the  Savour. 

The  piety  of  the  faithfiil  has  transformed  this  grot  into  a  chapel.  It  muM% 
formerly  have  been  highly  decorated:  I  observed  there  three  capitals  of  the 
Corintluan  order  and  two  others  of  the  Ionic.  The  discovery  of  the  Utter  i& 
really  a  wonder,  for  afrer  the  time  of  Rlclena  we  scarcely  find  i^ny  thing  but 
the  everlasting  Corinthian. 
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Oh!  let  me 

Mifatahi  a  decent  elegance  and  eaie. 

And  aee  wbnt  friends,  end  rtadrthat  b9§k$  I pktm.-^Fowm. 

THE  FIRST  TRANSLATOR  OF  HOMSR. 

EvROFB  is  indebted  to  Leontius  Pylatus,  who  lived  in  the  fi)ur» 
.teenth  century,  for  the  first  translation  of  the  works  of  Homen  itnd 
nobody  seems  to  know  much  about  him.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Boccace,  who  assisted  him  in  his  translation  into  Latin,  we  should 
not  have  been  enabled  to  trace  eren  the  name  of  a  man  to  whom 
the  literary  world  is  under  so  much  obligation.  He  was  a  Greeks 
k  native  of  Thessaionica,  who  taught  his  own  language  at  Plo- 
rence*  and  of  whom  the  author  of  the  Decameron  has  given  the 
following  portrait. 

<*  His  look  was  frightful;  his  countenance  hideous;  he  had  an 
immensely  long  beardf  and  black  hair^  which  was  seldom  dis* 
turbed  by  a  comb.  Absorbed  in  constant  meditation,  he  neglect- 
ed the  decent  forms  of  society;  he  was  rude»  churlish,  without 
urbanity,  and  without  morals;  but  to  make  unends  for  this  he 
was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language  and  in  Greek 
literature.  Of  the  Latin  his  knowledge  was  but  superficial. 
Aware  that  "  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country,"  he 
called  himself  a  Gre^k  in  Italf  and  an  Italian  in  Gkeece.  He 
bad  passed  several  years  among  the  ruin§  of  the  {abyrinth  qf 
Crete.'* 

Notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  Boccace  and  of  Pe- 
trarch to  retain  this  wandering  character  in  Italy,  he  persisted 
in  his  resolution  to  return  to  Greece;  but  scarcely  had  he  set 
his  foot  in  that  country  when  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Petrarch,  Ion- 
^r  and  more  filthy  than  his  beard  or  hair,  as  that  author  expres- 
ses himself,  in  which  he  extolled  Italy  to  the  skies,  and  spoke  in 
the  bitterest  terms  of  Constantinople.  Not  receiving  any  answer 
he  embarked  in  a  vessel  fer  Venice.  The  sHip:8|^fely  arrived  in 
the  Adriatic,  when  suddenly  a  terrible  storm  arose.' Whilst  all  00 
board  were  in  motion  to  do  what  was  nepessaff  for  the  vessel  in 
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this  predicament,  the  terrified  Greek  clung  to  a  mast,  i^hich 
was  struck  with  a  thunderbolt.  He  died  on  the  spot  The  man* 
ners  and  others  were  in  the  greatest  consternation,  but  no  other 
person  sustained  any  injury.  The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Leon- 
tius,  shapeless  and  half  burnt,  was  thrown  into  the  sea;  and 
Petrarch,  in  relating  this  catastrophe  to  Boccace,  says  among 
other  things,  *<  This  unhappy  man  has  left  the  world  in  a  more 
miserable  manner  than  he  came  into  it.  I  do  not  believe  he  ex- 
perienced in  it  a  single  happy  day.  His  physiognomy  seemed  to 
indicate  his  &te.  I  know  not  how  any  sparks  of  poetic  genius, 
found  their  way  into  so  gloomy  a  soul.*' 

Rachi&l  Spboht,  published  in  1631,  4to*  a  poem  of  consi- 
derable length,  in  six  line  stanzas,  entitled,  ^  Mortalities 
I^bmoravdum:  vdth  a  dream  prefixed^  imaginaric  in  manner^ 
real  in  matter ^'^ 

Live  to  die,  far  die  you  tnuit. 
Die,  to  tive  amot^g-  the  Juot, 

Besden  too  common  and  plentiful  be. 
For  readers  there  arc  that  can  read  a,  b,  c; 
And  utter  their  yerdict  on  what  they  do  view. 
Though  none  of  the  JUuoet  they  yet  ever  knew. 
But  helpe  of  aach  readers  at  n«  time  I  crave. 
Their  alienee,  than  censure  I  rather  would  have« 
For  ignorant  dtuices  doe  soonest  deprave. 

But,  courteous  reader,  whoever  thou  art. 
Which  these  my  endeafours  dost  take  in  good  part. 
Correcting  with  judgment  the  faults  thou  dost  find. 
With  favoiir  approving  what  pleaseth  thy  minde: 
To  thee,  fat  thy  use  and  behoofe,  I  extend 
This  poor  iHernorandum  of  our  latter  end:— 
Thus,  wishing  thee  welfare,  I  rest  a  true  friend 

To  those  which  Art  afiect 

And  Leanung'a  fruit  respect 
BachelSpeght 

The  following  is  as  favourable  a  specimen  of  this  lady's  xskQr 
V|il  poenni  as  perhaps  can  be  selected. 

The  moHner,  which  doth  assay  to  passe 
The  ngii^  seas  imo  aouis  IbiTaigQe  land, 
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Besireth  much  to  have  his  voyage  ended^ 
And  to  airire  upon  the  solid  sand. 
AH  creKtores  with  desire  doe  seeke  for  rest. 
After  tliey  hare  with  labour  beene  opprest. 

The  ^igrim  which  a  journey  undertakes. 
Feeding  his  lancie  innth  exoticke  sights. 
Deems  not  his  way  much  irksome  to  hu  foot. 
Because  his  piune  is  mixed  with  delights: 
Por  'tis  his  joy  to  think  upon  that  day 
When  he  shall  see  the  period  of  his  ,way. 

Men  are  as  ratfor*  in  this^kesome  life. 
Who  at  the  haven  always  east  their  eye; 
ABpUgrbm  wandering  in  an  uncouth  land^ 
Then  who  is  he  that  will  not  wish  to  dye! 
And  he,  whom  God  by  death  doth  soonest  call. 
Is  in  my  mind  the  happiest  wight  of  all. 

PBtBAacB-— thejover  of  Laura;  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Italian  poets;  the  restorer  of  the  language— who  rescued  the 
remains  of  Roman  and  Greek  literatures-Petrarch  disdained  not 
to  write  upon  tbe  itch*    It  is  in. his  excellent  ethic  work,  <<  De 
remediis  utriusque  Fortunse/'  that  he  treats  on  this  strange  to-' 
pic.    Of  these  books,  the  first  is  directed  to  temper,  and  mode- 
rate the  insolence  of  joy.    In  tbe  second  book,  he  endeavours  to 
muster  the  whele  host  of  human  woes,  and  to  present  such  con" 
adlations  as  may  strengthen  and  bear  up  the  weakness  of  huma- 
jalty  under  any  one  of  them.  The  itch  is  one  of  the  ills  for  which 
he  offers  consolation.    Some  of  his  topics  are  here  sufficiently 
dfrerting.    "Rather  than  punful,"  says  he,  "  the  itch  is,  by 
many  persons,  accounted  exceedingly  pleasing.    It  will  serve 
to  awaken  you  in  the  night  better  than  either  clock  or  watch- 
man: if  the  disease  be  dirty  and  shameful,  so  are  not  the  reme- 
dies by  which  it  is  to  be  cured;  for  what  can  be  preferable  to 
exeitiise,  the  bath,  temperance  in  sleep  and  diet?  Hands  bearing 
the  marks  of  this  disorder  may  afiptar  disgraeeful;  but  that  jka- 
f»^w<?e  which  endures  it  without  frctfulness,  is  highly  honourable.- 
It  may  be  vexatious  to  have  the  whole  body  covered  over  with 
this  cutaneous  distemper;  but>  alasl  how  little  do  we  coaceni 
ourselfcs  for  the  cure  of  those  more  grievous  distempers  ef  our 
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mind,  avarice^  ambiiion^  the  thirst  of  revenger  and  all  the  kin- 
dred train  of  inordinate  paaaioM!*' 

BBH  joiraoit. 
One  of  JoBSon's  playa  was  <<  damned"  on  the  first  night; 
owing,  as  the  author  thought,  not  to  the  want  of  merit,  but  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  comedians,  and  the  prejudices  of  some  of  his 
enemies.  He  accordingly  appealed  to  the  public,  and  rented 
his  indignation  in  a  most  contemptuous  tltle*page  and  dedication. 
The  Nbw  Imn,  or  the  Liobt  Hbabt,  a  comedy-  As  it  was 
nerer  acted,  but  most  negligently  played  by  some,  the  Kino's 
SxBVAWTs;  and^more  squeamishly  beheld  and  censured  by  others, 
the  Kma's  Subjects.  Now  aft  last  set  at  liberty  to  the  reader%^ 
lus  majesty's  servants  and  subjects,  to  be  judged  of.  1651.  By 
the  author.    Ben  Jonson. 

—Me  lectori  credere  Mallem: 
Qmai  spectatoris  ftstUUis  fime  •uperbt.^Hoa. 

In  the  following  terms  he  gives  us  ^  the  dedication  to  the 
leaden  if  thou  be  such,  I  make  thee  my  patron,  and  dedicate 
the  piece  to  thee:  if  not  to  much,  would  I  had  been  at  the 
charge  of  thy  better  literature.     Howsoever,  if  thou  canst  but 
spellf  and  join  my  sense,  there  is  more  hope  of  thee,  than  of  ahun« 
dred  fastidious  imfuertincnUj  who  were  there  present  the  first 
day,  yet  never  made  piece  of  their  prospect  the  right  way. 
What  did  they  come  for  then?  thou  wilt  ask  me.    I  will  as 
punctually  .answer:  to  see,  and  to  be  seen:  to  make  a  general 
muster  of  themselves  in  their  clothes  of  credit;  and   possess 
the  stage  against  the  play:  to  dislike  all,  but  mark  nothing.  AHA 
by  their  confidence  of  rising  between  the  acts,  in  oblique  lines, 
make  affidavit  to  the  whole  house,  of  their  not  understanding 
one  scene.    Armed  with  this  prejudice,  as  the  stage,  furniture,  ; 
or  artascloths,  they  were  there;  as  spectators,  away.    For  the 
faces  in  the  hangings,  and  they  beheld  alike;  so  I  wish  they  rawty 
do  ever,  and  do  trust  myself  and  my  book,  rather  to  thy  rustic 
candour,  than  all  the  pomp  of  their  pride,  and  solemn  ]gtK>- 
ranee  to  boot.    Fare  thee  well,  and  &11  to  read.    Bbv  Joksom. 

Such  are  the  direful  consequences  of  provoking  one  of  the 
irtBtta  irriiukih.    But  idas!  honest  Ben,  with  all  his  genius  and 
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his  mirib  is  forgotteDi  whilst  we  run  after  Tartam  and  Outiaw9^ 
or  idlj  gape  at  German  ghoau  and  ridiculoua  hobgQblina* 

AVTBOEf* 

Of  all  mankind)  an  author  can  the  least  safely  set  the  eom- 
mon  jadgment  of  the  world  at  defiance.  If  men  shall^  in  general, 
agree  not  to  read  my  book;  if  those  who  do  read  it  be  not  tm« 
pressed  by  its  sentiments  and  imagery,  nor  convinced  by  its 
reasonings;  it  must  be  bad,  however  diflPerently  I  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  of  its  merits.  Thus  compelled,  by  the  essential 
nature  of  the  primary  object  of  all  their  pursuits,  to  have  an 
especial  respect  to  the  approbation  and  the  disapprobation  o£ 
others,  literary  men  learn  to  watch  with  undescribable. anxiety 
the  judgment  of  the  public— >to  become  intoxicated  with  its  ap« 
plause,  and  to  console  themselves  for  its  neglect  only  by  impu- 
ting this  to  some  accidental  untowardness  of  circumstances.  How 
(rften  do  they,  in  imagination,  anticipate  the  effects  of  a  few  fa* 
vourite  verses  or  paragraphs  upon  the  readers!  with  what  rap- 
tures are  they  apt  to  repeat  the  praises  which  they  have  obtain- 
ed! how  eagerly  will  they  proffer  to  every  visiter  the  gratifi- 
cation of  listening  to  their  favourite  efiVisionsi  to  what  a  fancied 
elevation,  greater  than  that  of  a  Roman  triumph,  are  they  ex« 
sited  by  any  transient  success!  how  easily  are  they  galled  to  the  . 
quick,  amidst  all  their  exultation,  even  by  the  slightest  censure 
of  the  meanest  critical  It  is  not  pride  that  can  be  content  with 
its  own  suffrage  alone,  but  vanity  aufftering  the  voice  of  the 
multitude  to  fix  its  price,  that  displays  itself  in  all  those  emo- 
tions. It  is  the  fate  of  the  sons  of  literature  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  influence  of  these  causes,  by  which  vanity  is  ne- 
cessarily  produced,  and  cherished  in  the  breast. 

In  a  late  perusal  of  Uie  letters  qf  Balsac  to  Conrart  and 

miheny  I  have  met  with  some  very  amusing  instances  of  this 

literary  vanity.      Balsac's  works,  in  general,  are  written   not 

without  elegance.     Yet  without  much  of  either  acuteness  or 

comprehension  of  mind,  and  not  always  with  spirit  or  correct* 

nesa.     But  he  had  been  praised  and  flattered,  until  he  wa^  per* 

suaded  that  the  most  distant  posterity  must  read  with  raptures 

the    veriest  trlflies  which  flowed  from  his  pen.    "  He  finds  him- 
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pelf/'  as  he  Cells  bis  friend^  <<  distressed  by  the  impertinent  im- 
portanity  of  persons  who  wrote  to  him,  and  sent  htiii  prescDts^ 
solely  with  a  view  to  draw  from*  him  tome  qf  Ait  preciotu  epii- 
f  tlf**    Of  Salmatiiu  he  sajrs,  «that  great  bookmaker  pours  out 
his  stttiF' fatter  than  any  secretary  can  transcribe  it,  or  any  prin- 
ter conduct  it  through  the.  press.*'    He  will  compose  a  thick 
folio  sooner  than  /  canJinUh  afiage  or  two  of  a  Utter.     Blessed 
are  the  writers  who  can  so  easily  satisfy  themselves!  who,  in 
composing,  zeroise  only  their  memory  and  their  fingers!  who, 
without  choice  or  discrimination,  tell  just  all  that  they  know!" 
of  his  own  work,  entitlec}  Abistippvs,  he  says,  ^<  so  dearly  do  I 
lote  this  Benjamin  <^  my  brain,  that  I  would  not  exchange  it 
for  all  the  mUceUaniea^  diatribity  varioue  ret^dinggj  animaduer- 
tum9f  emendationof  &c.  that  have  issued,  during  these  last  fifty 
years,  firom  the  presses  of  Leiden  and  Frankfort."    Many  things 
still  more  extravagant  than  these,  appear  as  effusions  of  this 
author's  .vanity  in  the  same  little  volume  of  his  letters:  yet  is 
there  in  the  sapie  volume  nothing  finer  thanashort  compUmenta- 
ry  epbtle  from  M.  Drelincourtf  sent  with  a  copy  of  his  excellent 
treatise  on  deaths  to  court  the  acceptance  of  BaUac.     It  seems^ 
that  BaUac  had  established  in  his  estate  a  manufacture  of  .pa- 
per, and  was  accustomed  to  send  frequent  presents  of  this  arti- 
.  cle  to  his  favourite  friends  at  Paris.    He  appears,  likewise,  to 
have  been  most  anxiously  punctilious  in  regard  to  the  correction 
of  the  press,  in  the  printing  of  bis  works.-^It  should  seem,froi^ 
t|ie  epistolary  correspondence  of  BaUac  and  his  friends,  that 
Ifaey^  accounted  him  who  could  pay  the  most  extravagant  cpra- 
pliments  ,to  write  the  best  letter. 

.  Thomas. HoBBBs,  of  Afa/mff«6f<ry,  exhibits  likewise,  in  his 
works,  some  curious  specimens  of  the  vanity  of  an  author.  But 
i(  n^ust,  be  ^owned,  that  there  is,  in  the  self-commendatioa  of 
Hobbes,  much  more  of  dogmatism,  .insolence,  and  enthusiastic 
conviaion,  than  in  that  of  BaUac,  It  has,  perhaps,  in  it,  more 
oifiride  than  of  vanity.  In  the  very  title  of  his  9hort  treatise  on 
liberty  and  necessity,  he  says  of  it,  wherein  all  controversy  con- 
cerning predestination,  election,  free-will,  grace,  merits,  repro- 
bation, &c.  is  fully  decided  and  cleared,"  He  never  fails  to  treat 
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lii«  adversaries  wUh  supreme  contejnptt  as  the  most  stupid  sud 
ignorant  of  maokind.  In  the  dedication  of  his  treaiiMe  en  human 
naiure  to  the  earl  of  Ntwca4tle,  he  scniples  not  to  slijr:  ^  I  pre<* 
sent  this  to  your  lordsUp»  for  the  ojtfy  and  •oHd  /oundatUmi  ^ 
0ueh  s^itnee/^-^^^lt  irould  he  an  iaeomparable  benefit  to  tlie 
commonwealth,''  adds  he  afterwards^  <*that  every  one  held  th« 
opinion  concerning  law  and  policy  here  delivered/'  In  tlie  de* 
dkaiion  of  his  JLevMhan  to  Mr*  Francis  Godolphini  he  verf 
frankly  expresses  himself  thus:  <*  If  you  find  my  labour  gene- 
imlly  decried,  you  may  say,  I  am  a  man  that  love  my  own  opi* 
Jiions,  and  think  all  true  I  say."  Comparing  himself  in  another 
work,  with  Boyle,  and  the  natural  philosophers  in  general,  ho 
treats  them  with  ineffable  contempt,  as  men  who  owed  their  re- 
putation merely  to  their  glasses  and  fumaoees  ^  but,  before  Mr. 
Hobbes's  book  de  Hondnt  came  forth,"  adds  he  immediatelyy 
«<  I  never  saw  any  thing  written  on  ^at  aubject  iotelUgibly/'<i^ 
Hobbes,  I  cannot  help  here  mentioning,  has  left  us,  in  Latin  hex«^ 
ameter%  a  diverting  account  of  a  visit  made  by  a  party  of  plea# 
aure  to  the  Peak  in  Derbyshirci  in  which  he  very  lsughabl]r 
translates  its  vulgar  appellation*— Pi»utonis  Ahum. 

Akin  to  this  author-vanity  of  Bainac  and  Hobbc9  seems  to 
be  that  strange  delusion  of  &ncy^  which  made  the  famous  lord 
jfferhert  of  Cherhury  believe  himself  commanded  by  special  rt* 
'oelatwn  from  Heaven,  to  publish  a  book  against  all  revelation^ 
The  story  is  already  sufficiently  known.«-8omewhat  of  the 
aame  cast,  too,  appears  to  have  been  that  fond  presumption  o£ 
the  most  amusing  Benvenufo  CHlifd^  which  led  him  at  all  tioM 
to  imagine  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  blessed  with  the  extrap 
ordinary  favour  and  protection  of  Heaven;  whether  he  wae 
endeavouring  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  th^  devil  in  th^  rite% 
of  sorcery,  carousing  and  rioiu^wilh  his.  i|i^tre»fs»  or  af^af^ 

sinating  his  foesi  •         « 

I.  iu  S. 
f  6t.  If.  3  f 
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rOR   THS    FORT   FOLIO. 
COMPABISON  BETWEEN  HUDIBR^  AND  MAC  FINJ^AL. 

Mr.  Oldscbooli 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  fife  of  Butler  remarks,  that  this  poet 
seems  to  have  no  mercf  upon  Hudibras.  He  loads  him  not  ooly 
with  follies,  but  crimes  aho.  He  commits  perjury  and  then  de- 
fends the  act:  he  meditates  the  commission  of  forgery;  and  in 
short  there  is  scarcely  a  crime  hi  the  decalogire  wnich  he  would 
blush' to  perpetrate.  Don  Quixotte  is  ridiculous  only  in  one  poiat 
of  view;  but  Hudibras  is  contemptible  in  aH.  The  doctor  ima- 
gines that  Butler's  head  laboured  under  a  tumultuous  contu- 
sion of  ideas.  The  charge  is  unjust;  and  Butler,  were  he  living, 
might  have  retorted  it  upon  his  traducer,  and  cited  Rasselas  in 
proof  of  the  assertion.  In  thia  volume  the  doctor  uses  the  cha- 
Tacters  merely  as  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  moral  truth,  as 
Butler  did  his,  for  sttfre;  and  both  without  any  regard  to  consiaft- 
iency  or  propriety  whatever.  The  characters  are  no  Ibrther  va- 
luable in  either,  than  as  they  inculcate  the  sentiments  which  they 
vindicate.  Take  from  them  the  speeches  which  they  utter,  and 
the  chanicters  vanish  with  the  celerity  of  Ughthing. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hudibras  never  has  had  an  imitator.  IF 
this  remark  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  ic  Is  indu- 
bitably just.  Many  authors  have  adopud  Butler's  double  ter- 
minations; but  I  doubt  whether  any,  amidat  the  fifhole  claas  of 
English  wiitersj  have  taken  a  character  of  that  cast  for  a  regular 
poem,  in  the  manner  in  which  Butler  has  done. 

But  although  English  poetry  has  discovered  so  much  penury 
th  thb  pcnnt,  it  is  very  clear  that  this  objecdon  docs  not  hold 
against  the  poeby  of  our  own  country.  It  may  be  said,  with 
perfect  propriety,  that  America  lias  furnished  the  only  legitF* 
mate  successor  to  Hudibras  that  the  world  has  ever  seen^  ^  Mac 
Fingalf  if  any  regard  is  paid  to  consistency  of  characur,  cietirly 
outshines  his  model.  He  is  represented  as  a  fiaming  loyalist^ 
who  labours  to  Convince  the  good  people  of  this  country  of  the 
fttstice  of  his  political  opinions.  The  author  has  here  dexier« 
ously  seised  a  foible  common  to  human  nature,  of  a  mtai  who^ 
luiYiog  read  nauchi  and  thought  but  littkr  arguea  against  himc 
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•elf,  while  he  labmirs  to  OTercome  hb  opponents.  Mac  Fingal, 
with  all  the  seal  of  a  Airioua  lofaliat,  endeavours  to  make  prose« 
lytes  while  eveiy  one  of  his  argutnenU  is  pointed  the  other  way. 
Coiitrasitng  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  he  discovers  in  a  caitse,  for- 
wUeh  he  produces  reasons  so  perfectly  ridiculous,  we  are 
throKn  into  iMmmlatons  of  laughter.  This  unfortunate  hero,  af* 
ter  having  defended  the  cause  of  the  loyAlistt  in  town  meeting, 
i«  unfevtttnately  arretted  by  the  mob,  and  tarred  and  feathered. 
As  fttU  of  humour  as  this  character  is,  there  ,is  nothing  incon- 
gruous in  the  conceptions-nothing  but  what  we  have  often  aeen' 
in  our  commerce  and  imereourse  with  mankind.  Such  a  mon- 
ster at  Hudibras  the  world  nev^er  saw.  He  goes  out  in  the  cha« 
raaer  of  k  knight,  a  preebyterian,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  me* 
.  tapiifsician^  a  theologian,  a  thief,  and*  hypocrite.  Mr.  Butler,- 
from  the  wide  extent  of  auch  a  chaanicter,  meant  to  lay  Me 
ground  broad  enough  to  saUrize  wiiatever  waa  ridiculous  in  go-' 
▼emment,  in  the  adminiatnoion  of  tew,  or  i«  theology.  Butqua^ 
lities  so  opposite  must,  of  necessity,  be  idle,  if  action  is  takea 
|br  their  basis,  and  they  are  all  coi^entratM  in  one  cliaracter. 
They  counteract  and  destroy  eaoh  othe)';  fepa  knight  would  not 
travel  with  the  same  views  as  a  judge;  a  judge  would  difer 
from  ameiaphyeician;  and  they  would  alldi£fer  from  a  professor 
ef  theology.  Butler,  therefore,  found  no  other  resource  left  him 
than  to  send  this  mass  of  infamy  and  contempt,  denominated  Hu* 
dibras,  into  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  knight,  and  to  suffer 
bim  to  develop  his  other  qualities,  by  conversation  on  the  road 
with  a  disputatious  squire,  whom,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  he  is 
dwaya  encounteiing  and  never  overpowering  in  argument.  The 
adventures  of  Hudibras  are  as  singular  as  the  character  he  sus- 
tains. He  is  defeated  in  single  combat  by  a  woman,  set  in  the 
stocks,  and  afterwards  pelted  with  rotten  eggs.  But.  even  these 
degrading  adventures  do  not  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  Butler* 
He  fatla  in  love  with  the  lands  of  a  rich  widow,- commits  perjury 
to  testify  his  affection,  and  is  cudgelled  by  men  in  the  character 
of  devils.  Mac  Fingal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  consistently  ridi* 
culoua.  Alkrw  him  to  be  a  man  of  more  readily  than  common 
wnae;  allow  him  not  to  have  ftotelUgence  enough  to  see  the  drift 
erf  bis  own  arguments,  and  all   his  mlsadveniures  follow  of 
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course  Hc^  isi  therefore,  decidedix  i^tvaUt  lo  H^dibni  ^  # 
9hoU9  ft»r  m  advftiKttrfli  b«fi»U«  Ua»  tet  whai  ttigM  lifMI  My 
nita  of  ih»  c«itf  HHdibiWl  it  wlf  f  4tim«blo  in  fpol«.  Tlie  t«r 
Ibor^ii  fiili  it  U  ini9i  it  •  firil  «aQip«m»eiim  fi»r«il4off€U  of  thi» 
^livn/ptf  r;  m4  it  dots  Minf^oMtti  l)90Mi«  w«  «|»P9lel9ly  slab 
tM  9i\i9nc^  in  ^hP  j^k«!»uf>p  whi^li  we  dfri^e  fr^m  kis  9«s». 
XkP  raOior  #f  M»«  FiQgti  tcu  diffarandy;  the  «U  tlin^  keepi 
Wm9Wf  wltk  tke  eburaeien  ef  whi«h»  iiulead>  it  wnket  a  ooo* 
•^ti4«]|t  jmt  Hence,  whoever  teads  Mte  Fiagd  pnreaet  the  M" 
Ijior  tp  Mieend  of  hit  DtrraiiTer  and  lameim  the  teraiaaiiea  of 
the  adveeUlve.  B«t  it  ia  e  liiiteltf  fcet»  and  well  wameta  the 
jnetice  of  tbeie  ebaerration^  thlty  proh^lyyof  the  thooaaeda  who 
afe  the  ededfort  of  Hadibn^a,  net  tee  out  of  a  hi^daad  think  af 
raediet  the  narrative  throvgheuw  It  then  bacanea  tedkraa;  Jer 
the  afotfiee  hea  taken  eapecial  cave  to  infom  ua  in  the  eutaei^i 
that  the  nhamcter  is  too  comemytfUe  to  exeiie  onv  regard.  | 
ho|ie  lten»  Mr.  Editor^  I  ahall  be  excuaed  tnm  the  oiheige  of 
Mtibnaiitf t  bf  stetingt  that  so  &r  aa  reapeeta  congr«iQr>  cenaiat- 
ency,  and  preptiotf ,  in  the  delineation  i»f  cheaaetary  the  aathea 
of  Mac  Fingat  hot  enlf  rivala»  Iwt  eiteek  hia  oaipoal.  With  re^ 
fard  to  tho  erit  of  thia  author,  it  is  of  the  true  HudihraaCk  kind; 
k  iwa  vreeived  the  warmeat  iqpprobation  in  the  verf  eountiy 
Which  has  been  the  object  of  hia  satirea.  In  thia  point  he  will  be 
fisilndy  I  apprehendt  not  infaner  to  his  original;  whilei  in  tho 
etjhev  paita  of  h^  poem,  he  is,  unqneationablx,  hiaanperiov. 

F. 


BBSCRIPnON  OP  MICHILIMACKIKAC. 

Trie  capture  of  Michilimackinac  during  the  present  war« 
having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  pobtic  towards  that  important 
post*  the  fi^owiag  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  takett 
hjrthe  ln(ttansx>n  the  fourth  of  Jone»  irss,  wSl  be  found  into-- 
pasting.    It  ia  extracted  from  a  volume  oftrai^is  in  that  part  of 
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Amerba^  pul)Uiihe4  iQ  Ne^r  York  ^ttt  ^hrcQ  ire^ra  ngin  l>r  « 
I4p*  Qiwy> »  Britji^b  tra4Qn  Iqd^  l««i4f M  moony  Die  |iuUjiiii^ 
aD4  who  was  t»kito  prift^er  on  Owt  occasion,  ]!«  )«Qliit^  tlwl 
for  several  days  previous,  ajiumber  of  Indiaoii  ImuI  f|it)mi(4 

tf>  |>«  frieii4ly»  tbo  9QipiQficid»pt  disr^gaid^d  ^e  c^Ykf  9f  WM 
q{  t|i9  laore  prudent  iAh«tHt«Pt»4  a«4  tfok,  no  fP«C9uUw4  Hga^MI 
OieiOf  Ull  the  King's  Mnli^-4f^y «  mooumt  of  jvb^lco  ^^  fiiii4  ^ 
for  t)ie  ^^i^cuUpn  p(  thq  drc^suifiil  4MlgQ  of  tbi?  ^^vi^pm* 

«  The  moroioj,"  «9)^  Mr-  Hwrj^  **fw  tuluy.  A  Cbljuww 
cm^e  {fi  t«il  m«  tbat  his  n^tioo  w^^  (oi^c  u^  plv  ikt  kn^g^^iwajf^ 
wiUi  tbe  SsQ^  pr  S^kie^i  j^il^r  {f^^^  n^n>  for  %bji(h  viqtt^t 
He  invite^  mo  to  wii;noss  tbo  4pQr(»  d44ioK  tbi^t  Uiu9  .^iiimM^4iMM 
w«s  ^  bo  tboi^  wd  ^auld  bet  on  4^^  «m1o  o^  (iw  Cbifiovvyaf 
ta  consoqiunqe  of  tbU  infvmAt«iP|  I  went  ^  tbo  fommda9>t» 
an4  exppHulate4  witb  bim  ft  IJkttliOi  ropre%Q9UQK  tbot  tbo  lodmo 
ipiebt  pq9«»bljr  bATo  soo^  unUto.r,  oni  in  vie^;  bi^  iibe  ocmv 
iQandsnt  oplj  smiled  at  my  suspiipioQS,  ,  ' 

^  ^€fjr<3^/f^ayji^Ued»iqrtb^  Can«4i»9»«  (r^'^x  4<?  /a  <rrs#sr»  io 

plajed  wiUi  a  bat  ai^d  b^J,.  TbO,bflA  19  obO«  four  fc^t  Ui  Ispglbi 
curved^  and  teriininatiRg  in  ft  son  of  r^Pk^tf  TWP  posts  ^r^ 
planted  in  the  grqundi  a^  a  conaider^blo  4i«tanQ9  froiO  .9^<^ 
otber,  as  a  mile,  pr  more,  jflacb  p^ny  hw  it*  pp%t,^4tbe j:«00 
consists  in  throwipp;  the  bal)  up  to  the  post  gf  tbo  44vc;nii|u., 
The  balli  *t  tlie  begiopiiyEi  i^  plsiQ^  i«.tb«  Wd4jp  qf  tbo  conr*^ 
iip4  eficb  par^y  endeavours  as  wcU  ^p  tbtpv  tbe  Wl  OMt  of  (bO 
direction  of  its  own  po$t»  as  into  (hot  of  the  fi4yer90>7>- 

**  I  did  not  gp^ myself  to  f»ec  the  mttch  which  irtjis  opw  to  bo 
played  without  the  Cort^  becauq?,  tbPCP  being;  a  caope  proparo4 
to  depart)  on  the  following  day,  for  Montr6al9 1  employed  myseif 
io  writioi^  letters  to  my  friendsi  |tn4  eyeq  when  a  fipllpw^rftdery 
Mr.  Tracy)  happened  tp  e^i}!  Upon  me»  SJStying  thai  $^otbercwof 
tti^d  Jost  arrived  from  P^troi^  ftn4  proposing  ti^  I  should  go 
with  bim  tp  the  be^ch)  \q  inqwre  (be  p^vr^ii  V-  ^  Uft(>9ene4  fbtf 
I  still  remaine4^  to  finish  m^  leue?^  promisini^  to  fptlpw  Mj- 
Tr%cy  in  the  course  pf  ^  few  minutes.  Mr,  J  racy  bad  goi  ^r^i^ 
more  than  twenty  pa<;es  fix>m  my  dper»  when  I  hoar4  ^  lo4iw 
war-cry,  and  a  noise  of  general  gonfusipn. 
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"'  <<  Going  instantly  to  my  >irindow,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  India&s 
within  the  foit»  furiously  cutting  down  and  scalping  every  £o* 
gliahman  they  found.  In  particular^  I  witnessed  the  fiite'of  lieu« 
tenant  Jemettee. 

'  ^1  bad' in  the  room  in  which  I  was  a  fowiiog^plece,  lo^ed 
with  swan-shot.  Thia  I  immediately  seised,  and  held  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  waiting  to  hear  the  drum  beat  to  arms.  In  this 
dreadfid  interval,  I  saw  several  of  my  countiymen  Cdi,  and  more 
than  one  struggling  between  the  knees  6f  an  Indian,  who,  hold* 
ing  him  in  this  manner,  scalped  him  while  yet  living. 
<  ^  At  length,  <&sappofaited  in  the  hope  of  aeeing  reslatsnc& 
made  to  the  enemy,  and  sensible,  of  course,  that  no  effort  of  my 
own  unassisted  arm,  could  avail  agunst  four  hundred  Indian^t^ 
Ithought  only  of  aeekiog  shelter.  Aanid  the  slaughter  which 
was  rsging,  I  observed  many  of  the  Cani&n  iiihabitants  of  the' 
fort,  calmly  looking  on,  neither  opposing  the  In<fians,  nor  suf- 
Ibiing  injury;  and,  from  Hiis  circumstance,  I  conceived  a  hope 
of  finding  security  in  their  houses. 

**  Between  the  yard-door  of  my  own  house,  and  that  of  M. 
LangladO)  my  next  neighbour,  there  was  only  a  low  fence,  over 
which  I  easily  climbed.  At  my  entrance  I  found  the  whole  fiEiinily' 
at  the  windows,  gazbg  at  the  scene  of  blood  before  them*  I  ad« 
dressed  myself  immediately  to  M.  Langlade,  begging  that  he 
would  put  me  into  some  place  of  safety  until  the  heat  of  the  affair 
should  be  over;  an  act  of  charity  by  which  he  might  perhaps 
.preserve  me  from  the  general  massacre;  but,  while  I  uttered  my 
petition,  M.  Langlade,  who  had  looked  for  a  moment  at  me,  turn* 
ed  again  to  the  window,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  intimating 
)hat  he  could  do  nothing  for  me:— ^  Que  voudricz'^vouM  gue  yen 

.  ^  This  was  a  moment  for  despair;  but  the  next,  a  Pani  wo* 
man,*  a  slave  of  M.  Langlade's,  beckoned  to  me  to  follow  her. 
She  brought  me  to  a  door,  which  she  opened,  desiring  me  to 
enter,  and  telling  me  that  it  led  to  the  garret,  where  I  must  go 
and  eonetal  myself.  I  joyfully  obeyed  her  directions;  and  ahe, 
having  followed  me  up  to  the  garret-door,  locked  it  after  tne^ 
$nd  with  great  presence  of  mind  took  away  the  key. 
*  Tbe  PlaUs  an  M  lodisa  natioB  of  &e~Mmlb. 
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mtjai^*.         ■  '.        '"  ^    ',  '     .       „i  .  ,       '  ^  . 

«<  This  shelter  obtsdne(),  if  shelter  I  could  hope  to  find  it,  I 
was  naturally  anxious  to  know  what  might  still  be  passings  wich« 
oy  t  Tbrofigh  an  aperture  which  afforded  me  a  View  of  the  area 
of  the  fort}  I  bebeldi  in  shapes  the  foulest  and  most  terrible,  die 
fisrocioii3  triumphs  of  barbariui  conquerors*  The>dead  were 
scalped  and  mapgled;  the  dying  wei'e  writhing  and  shrieking^f 
under  the  unsatiated  knife  and  tomahawk;  and,  from;  the  bodies 
of  sooie,  ripped  open,  their  butehefs  were  drinking  the  blobd, 
scooped  upin  the  hoUoW  of  joined  hands,  and  quaffed  araid  shouts 
of  rage  and  ifictory.  I  was  sliakeu,  not  only  with  horror,  but  witk 
fear*  The  sufferings  which  I  wUnpssed,  I  seemed  on  the  point 
of  ^xperienoing*  No  long  tfme  elapsed,  before  every  one  bein^ 
deatf  (^ed,  who  could  be  found,  there  was  a  general*  cry  of  «<  Alt 
is  fi^iishedr^  •  At  the  same  instant,  I  heard  some  of  the  Indifins 
enter  the  house  in  which  I  was.       .  . 

<<The  garret  was  separated  from  the  room  below  only  by  a 
layer  of  single  boards,  at  once  the  flooriiig  of  the  one  luad  the 
ceiling  of  the  other.  I  could  therefore  hear  every  thing  thai 
parsed;  and,  the  Indians  no  sooner  came,  in  than  they  inquii^d 
whether  or  notany  Englishmen  were  in  the  house?  M.  I^AUglado 
replied,  that."  He  could  not  say-4ie  did  not.  know,  of  any;^'-— 
answers  in  which  he  did  not  exceed  the  truth;  for  the  Paiii  wo- 
man  had  not  only  hidden  me  by  stealth,  but  kept  my  secret  and 
her  own.  M.  Langlade  wa^  therefore,  as  I  presumed^  as  hr  itAa 
a  wish  to  destroy  me  as  he  was  careless  about  saving  me,  whea 
be  added  to  these  answers,  that  "  They  might  examine  for  them* 
selves,  and  would  soonbrsatisfied  as  to  the  object  of  their  quei<* 
tion."    Saying  this,  he  brought  them  to  the  garret*door*    . 

<*  The  state  of  my  mind  will  be  imagined.  Arrived  at  the 
door,  some  delay  wa»  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  key,  audi 
a  few  momems  were  thus  allowed  roe,  ia  which  to  look  around 
for  a  hiding'pKce.  In*  one  comer  of  the  garret,  was  a.heiqp^ 
those  vessels  of  birch  bark,  used  inmi^le-sugar  making. 

*<  The  dow  uraa  unlocked,  and  opening,,  and,  the  Indians .  as* 
cending  the  stairs  before  I  had  completely  crept  into  a  small 
opening,  which  presented  iuelf  at  one  end  of  the  heap. .  An  lA- 
stant  after  four  Indiana  entered  the  room*  all  aimed  with  toma^ 
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Umnatli  fcttd  «tl  b^meaned  nitik  bk>od  opoti  t^ty  part  dT  their 

,  iMlie*. 

»« The  dto  at>pi«r«d  t6  bb  oMt.  I  e6ul<Ueait6l)r  iMaihe;  ba 
I  thtfugtit  th*t  the  tkMMftf  of  fnf  heart  occa^toiMlcl  atteke  loud 
CMMigli  Mr  beirtiy  ifte*  The  lodkAft  walked  In  emiy  difeetM 
eibdiit  the  garret,  and  ohe  of  them  approiiched  itte  ao  tlieoif  tliaii 
•I  e  panteuhtf  ladmeat^  had  he  pot  fnHh  hia  hand)  ha  ntfet  baia 
ceitched  ftia.  Still  I  f«toaiiied  tttidlto)ire»ed;  a  oircomaaaiice  ia 
whlttb  the  dark  eok>ttr  of  tuy  e)othea»  and  the  want  of  ligbi  in  a 
roooi  whith  had  no  wiadoWi  snd  In  th^  comor  Ui  whidi  I  wa#, 
tnuat  have  cotttrlbnted.  In  a  word,  after  tUdng  aeteial  iuma  ^ 
the  mom,  dnrfag  which  thejr  told  M.  Langlade  how  mafijf  ihay 
had  killed)  and  how  ttany  acaltia  ^ojr  had  takeft,  Utty  retomed 
down  atsdn,  and  I^  with  aoniai^lona  not  to  be  eitproased,  heard  tbo 
door,  which  was  the  barrier  between  ihe  and  lOy  fite,  locked  ftt 
the  aeeond  liine. 

<<  There  waa  a  fbather^bed  on  the  floor;  and  oft  Uii%  exftiaiist- 
od  aa  I  Waa  bjrthe  agitation  of  my  mind,  I  threw  mjraelf  down 
and  tell  aaleep.  In  tMi  atate  I  lemained  till  the  dnak  of  the 
evening,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  second  opening  of  (he  door* 
The  peraen  that  now  entered  was  M.  Langlade's  wife,  who  was 
mock  aurpiised  at  finding  me,  but  advised  me  not  to  be  uheasj , 
nbaei'ving,  that  the  Indiana  had  killed  moftt  of  the  English,  but 
nUk  abe  hoped  I  might  myself  eaeape.^A  shower  of  rahi  faav^ 
aig  begnn  tp  Ml,  she  had  come  to  stop  a  hde  in  the  roof.  On 
hdr  going  away,  I  begged  bet  to  send  she  a  little  water  to  drink; 
wMth  she  did. 

^  As  night  waa  now  edvancing,  I  continued  to  He  on  the  bed, 
vnmioating  on  my  t^onditlOn,  but  miable  to  discover  a  resource 
ftom  which  I  could  hope  for  life.  A  flight  to  Detroit  bad  no 
probable  chance  of  success.    The  distance  from  Michilinsacki-^ 

«nc  waa  fo«r  hnndred  miles;  I  waa  wittiont  provisions;  and  tke 
whole  length  of  ihe  road  lay  through  Indian  countries;  conotHeO 

of  an  enemy  In  arms,  where  the  first  man  whom  I  shonld  riieet 
would  kHI  me.  To  stay  Wheie  I  waa  threatened  neariy  the  aannd 
itfsiio.  Ae  before^  fetigne  of  mind,  ^atd  not  tnoiquillltyi  Mtapcnd* 
od  my  eore%  aiMl  procntod  me  farther  sleep. 
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^  The  game  of  baggati\vay,a8  frona  the  preceding  description 
will  hare  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  vio^ 
lence  and  noise.  In  the  ardour  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  beeti 
suggested,  if  it  cannot  be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck 
iii  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be  diverted  from  that  designed 
^y  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore,  nothing  could 
bd  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
be^ossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  noi  that  having  fallen  there, 
it  should  be  followed  on  the  instant  by  all  engaged  in  tlie  game, 
as  well  the  one  party  aa  the  other,  all  eager,  all  struggling,  all 
shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  a  rude  athletic  exer- 
cise. Nothing  could  be  less  fitted  to  excite  premature  a]ahn~ 
nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  happily  devised,  under  the 
circumsuhces,  than  a  stratagem  like  this;  and  this  was,  ib  &ct, 
the  stratagem  which  the  Indians  had  employed,  by  which  they  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  and  by  which  th^y  had  been  ena- 
bled to  slaughter  and  subdue  its  garrison,  and  such  of  its  other 
inhabitants  as  they  pleased.  To  be  still  more  ceitain  of  successi 
they  had  prevailed  upon  as  many  as  they  could,  by  a  pretext  the 
least  liable  to  suspicion,  to  come  voluntarily  without  the  pickets> 
and  particularly  the  commandant  and  garrison  themselves. 

<<l]^e  respite  which  sleep  afforded  me,  during  the  night,  was 
put  an  end  to  by'the  return  of  morning.  I  was  again  on  the  rack 
of  apprehension.  At  sunrise,  I  heard  the  family  stiiring;  aind, 
presently  after,  Indian  voices  informing  M.Langlade  that  they 
had  not  found  my  hapless  self  among  the  dead,  and  that  they 
supposed  me  to  be  somewhere  concealed.  M.  Langlade  appear- 
ed, from  what  followed,  to  be  by  this  time  acquainted  with  the 
place  of  my  retreat,  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  been  informed  by 
his  wife.  The  poor  woman,  as  soon  as  the  Indians  mentioned  mej 
declared  to  her  husband,  in  the  French  tongue,  that  he  should  no 
longer  keep  me  in  his  house,  but  deliver  me  up  to  my  pursuers; 
giving  as  a  reason  for  this  measure,  that  should  the  Indians  dis* 
cover  his  instrumentality  in  my  concealment,  they  might  re- 
venge it  on  her  children,  atid  that  it  was  better  that  I  should 
die  than  they.  M.  Langlade  resisted  at  first  this  sentence  of 
his  wife's;  but  soon  suffered  her  to  prevail,  informing  the  Indians 
that  he  had  been  told  I  was  in  his  house,  that  I  hud  come  there 

VOL.  it.  3  k 
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without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  would  put  me  into  their 
hands.  This  was  no  sooner  expressed  than  he  began  to  ascend 
the  stairs,  the  Indians  following^  upon  his  heels. 

"  I  now  resigned  myself  to  the  fate  with  which  I  was  mena- 
ced; and  regarding  every  attempt  at  concealment  as  vaini  I  arose 
from  the  bed,  and  presented  myself  full  in  view  to  the  Indians 
who  were  entering  the  room.  They  were  all  in  a  state  of  intoxi* 
cation,  and  entirely  naked,  except  about  the  middle.  One  of 
them,  named  Wenniway,  whom  I  had  pre^ously  known,  and 
who  was  upward  of  six  feet  in  height,  had  his  entire  face  and 
body  covered  with  charcoal  and  grease,  only  that  a  White  spot, 
of  two  inches  in  diameter,  encircled  either  eye.  This  man,  ' 
walking  up  to  me,  seized  me  with  one  hand  by  the  collar  of  the 
coat,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  large  carving-knife,  as  if  to 
plunge  it  into  my  breast;  his  eyes,  meanwhile,  were  fixed  sted- 
tastiy  on  mine.  At  length,  after  some  seconds  of  the  most  anx- 
ious suspense,  he  dropped  his  arm,  saying,  "  I  won't  kill  youl" 
To  this  he  added,  that  he  had  been  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
against  the  English,  and  had  brought  away  many  scalps;  that,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  he  had  lost  a  brother,  whose  name  was  Musi- 
nigon,  and  that  I  should  be  called  after  him. 

<<  A  reprieve  upon  any  terms  placed  me  among  the  living, 
and  gave  me  back  the  sustaining  voice  of  hope;  but  Wenniway 
ordered  me  down  stairs,  and  there  informing  me  that  I  was  to 
be  taken  to  his  cabin,  where,  and  indeed  every  where  el^e,  tho 
Indians  were  all  mad  with  liquor,  death  (^ain  was  threaten- 
ed, and  not  as  possible  only,  but  as  certain*  I  mentioned  my 
fears  on  this  subject  to  M.  Langlade,  begging  him  to  repre- 
sent the  danger  to  my  master.  M.Langlade  in  this  instance, 
did  not  withhold  his  compassion,  and  Wenniway  immediately 
consented  tliat  I  should  remain  where  I  was,  until  he  found  an- 
other opportunity  to  take  me  away. 

«  Thus  far  secure,  I  reascended  my  garret-stairs,  in  order 
to  place  myself  the  furthest  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  in- 
sult from  drunken  Indians;  but,  I  had  not  remained  there  more 
than  an  hour,  when  I  was  called  to  the  room  below,  in  which 
was  an  Indian,  who  said  that  I  must  go  with  him  out  of  the  fort, 
Wenniway  having,  sent  him  to  fetch  me.    This  many  as  well  as 
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Wenniwaf  himself,  I  had  seen  before.  In  the  preceding  year 
I  had  allowed  him  to  take  goods  oq  credit,  for  which  he  was  still 
in  my  debt;  and  some  short  time  previous  to  the  surprise  of  the 
fort  he  had  said,  upon  my  upbraiding  him  with  want  of  honesty, 
that  "he  would  pay  me  before  long!"  This  speech  now  cam^e 
fresh  into  my  memory,  and  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  fellow  had 
formed  a  design  against  my  life.  I  communicated  the  suspicion 
to  M.  Langlade;  but  he  gave  for  answer,  that  ^  I  was  not  now 
my  own  master,  and  must  do  as  I  was  ordered.'* 

^*  The  Indian,  on  his  part,  directed  that  before  I  left  the  house, 
I  should  undress  myself,  declaring  that  my  coat  and  shirt  woufd 
become  him  better  than  they  did  me.  His  pleasure,  in  this  re- 
8pect>  being  complied  with,  no  other  alternative  was  left  me  than 
either  to  go  out  naked,  or  to  put  on  the  clothes  of  the  Indian, 
which  he  freely  gave  me  in  exchange.  His  motive  for  thus 
striding  me  of  my  own  apparel,  was  no  other,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  than  this,  that  it  might  not  be  stained  with  blood  when 
he  should  kill  me. 

« I  was  now  told  to  proceed;  and  my  driver  followed  me 
close,  until  I  had  passed  the  gate  of  the  foit,  when  I  turned  to- 
ward the  spot  where  I  knew  the  Indians  to  be  encamped.  This^ 
however,  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  my  enemy,  who  seized  me 
by  the  arm.  and  drew  me  violently,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
the  distance  of  fifty  yards  above  the  fort.  Here,  finding  that  I 
was  approaching  tlie  bushes  and  sand-hills,  I  determined  to  pro- 
ceed no  further,  but  told  the  Indian  that  I  believed  he  meant  to 
murder  me,  and  if  so,  he  might  as  well  strike  where  I  was  as  at 
any  greater  distance.  He  replied  with  coolness,  that  my  suspi- 
cions were  just,  and  that  he  meant  to  pay  me  in  this  manner  for 
my  goods.  At  the  same  time,  he  produced  a  knife,  and  held 
me  in  a  position  to  receive  the  intended  blow.  Both  this  and 
that  which  followed,  were  necessarily  the  affair  of  a  moment. 
By  some  effort,  too  sudden  and  too  little  dependent  on  thought, 
to  be  explained  or  remembered,  I  was  enabled  to  arrest  his  arm, 
tfkd  give  him  a  sadden  push,  by  which  I  turned  him  from  me, 
end  released  myself  from  his  grasp.  This  was  no  sooner  done 
than  I  rm  toward  the  fort,  with  all  the  swiftness  in  my  power, 
tl|e  Indistn  following  me^  and  I  expecting  every  moment  to  feel 
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bis  knife.— -I  succeeded  in  my  flight;  atid,  on  entering  tbe  fi^i;t^, 
I  «aw  Weimiwaj  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  area,  apd  to  hla^I 
Jmtened  for  protection.  Wenni^f  ay  desired  the  IpdUn  to  d^sijiU 
pni  the  latter  pursued  me  round  him»  making  seTeral  8trokes||| 
ine  with  his  knife*  and  foaming  at  the  mouthy  with  rage  at  ttfo 
l^epeated  fidlure  of  his  purpose.  At  length,  Weimiwigr  ix^f 
liear  to  M.  Langlade's  house;  and,  the  door  hein^  open,  I  ran 
into  it  The  Ipdian  followed  me;  hut,  on  my  enterin|^  the  hou9e» 
be  voluntarily  abandoned  the  pursuit 

^  Preserved  so  often,  and  ao  unexpectedly  as  it  had  npir  been 
xnj  lot  to  be,  I  returned  to  my  garret  with  a  atrong  incluHitiop 
to  believe,  that  through  the  will  of  an  oveniUing  power,  ;io  la- 
4ian  enemy  could  do  me  hurt;  but,  new  trials,  as  I  believed, 
were  at  hand,  when,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was  roused 
from  sleep,  and  otoce  more  desired  to  descend  the  stairs.  N<)t 
lean,  however,  to  my  satis&ction  than  surprise,!  was  summoned 
only  to  meet  major  Etherington,  Mr.  3o8twick  and  lieutenant 
Lesslle,  who  were  in  the  room  below. 

<(  These  gentlemen  had  been  taken  prisoners  while  looking 
at  the  game  without  the  fort,  and  immediately  stripped  of  all 
their  clothes.  They  were  now  sent  into  the  fort,  under  the ' 
charge  of  Canadians,  because  the  Indians  having  resolved  on 
getting  drunk,  the  chiefs  were  apprehensive  that  they  would  be 
murdered  if  they  continued  in  the  camp.*-Lieutenant  Jemettje 
and  seventy  soldiers  had  been  killed;  and  but  twenty  Elnglish- 
men,  including  soldiers,  were  still  alive.  These  were  all  withiii 
the  fort,  together  with  nearly  three  hundred  Canadians.* 

<'  These  being  our  numbers,  myself  and  others  proposed  to 
major  Etherington,  to  make  an  effort  for  regaining  posrsessaon  cC 
the  fort,  and  maintaining  it  against  the  Indians.  The  Jesuit 
missionary  was  consulted  on  the  project;  but  he  discouraged  usp 
by  his  representations,  not  only  of  the  merciless  treatment  which 
we  must  expect  from  the  Indians,  should  they  regain  their  su- 
periotity,  but  of  the  little  dependence  which  was  to  be  placed 
upon  our  Canadian  auxiliaries.  Thus  the  fort  and  prisoners 
remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Indians,  though,  throttgh  tlie  Wbtrfe 

*  Belngisg  ts  the  ca&f  eSi  tte. 
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i^iglit  the  prisoners  atid  whitcji  were  In  ^tual  po^&esaiQX^  and 
the^  were  without  the  gates. 

5<  That  ivhode  pigUti  or  the  gre/i^r  p^t  Q^  U»  ^$^5  paM«4  M^ 
jofiucual  condolenc^f  and  my  Mlow-prisofiers  ^har^d  my  garrpt. 
In  the  mornings  being  again  called  ((oyRn,  I  found  my  vs^Uotf 
Wemiiwftyy  and  was  desired  to  follow  him.  He  led  me  to  a 
small  house  within  the  fort,  where,  in  a  narrow  roomi  and  almost 
dark,  I  found  Mr.  Ezekiel  Solomons,  an  Englishman  from  Detroit, 
and  a  soldier,  all  prisoners.  With  these  I  remained  in  painful 
suspense,  as  to  the  scene  that  was  next  to  present  itself,  dU  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  an  Indian  arrived,  and  presently 
marched  us  to  the  lake  side,  where  a  canoe  appeared  ready  for 
departure,  and  in  which  we  found  that  we  were  to  embark. 

*<  Our  voyage,  full  of  doubt  as  it  was,  would  have  commenced 
iinjp(iediately>  but  that  one  of  the  Indies,  who  was  to  be  of  the 
party,  was  absent.  His  arrival  was  to  be  waited  for,  and  this  og- 
caaioned  a  very  long  delay,  during  which  we  were  exposed  to  a 
keen  northeast  wind.  An  old  shirt  was  all  that  covered  mei  I 
suffered  much  from  the  cold,  and,  in  this  extremity,  M.  Langlade 
coming  down  to  the  beach,  I  asked  him  for  a  blanket}  promisingy 
if  I  lived)  to  pay  him  for  it,  at  any  price  he  pleased:  but,  the  an« 
swer  I  received  was  this,  that  he  could  let  me  have  no  blanketi 
unless  there  were  some  one  to  be  security  for  the  payment.  For 
myself,  he  observed,  I  had  no  longer  any  property  in  that  coun* 
try.-~I  had  no  more  to  say  to  M.  Langlade;  but,  presently  seeing 
another  Canadian,  named  John  Cuchoise,  I  addressed  to  him  a 
similar  requesti  and  was  not  refused.  Naked  as  I  was,  and  rigo* 
rotts  as  was  the  weather,  but  for  the  blanket  I  must  have  perish- 
ed^ — At  noon,  our  party  was  all  collected,  the  prisoners  all  em* 
barked)  and  we  steered  for  the  Isles  du  Castor,  in  lake  Michi- 
gan. 

yen  THS  FDET  VOXiIO. 
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Societies;  honorary  member  of  the  board  of  Agriculture;  domes- 
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trusts  •thers,  tongue  of  women,  language  of  love,  complainer^ 
comforter,  &c.  with  maxims  and  moiral  reflections  on  each  head. 
A  short  compendium  of  the  Duty  of  ArtillerisU:  showing 
Ibe  method  of  exercise  with  light  field  {deces;  of  ascertaining- 
the  true  line  of  direction  and  elemtiony  correspoiiding  with  tho 
bore  of  a  gun;  with  a  description  of  the  instruments  to  be  used 
in  that  process.  Also,  an  easy  method  of  finding  the  distance 
of  an  object,  by  a  plain  table;  with  its  particular  description.*— 
Also,  obserrations  on  experimental  gunnery.  By  Amasa  Smith, 
late  major  of  the  artillery  in  the  militia  of  Massachusetts.  Se- 
cond edition* 


QLLA--FOR  THE  PORT  FOU0. 
OF  DANCIK«. 

Ma.  Oldschooli 

Mt  dancing  days  are  over;  yet  I  love  to  see  others  enjoy 
what  I  once  was  fond  of  msrself,  and  still  continue  to  regard  as 
one  of  the  meat  innocent  amusements  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  youth. 

That  dancing,  like  all  other  things,  may  be  liable  to  abuses, 
and  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deny; 
but  when  men  of  piety  and  learning  attempt  to  persuade  the 
world  <<  that  every  step  in  the  dance  is  a  step  towards  hell,*'  what* 
ever  we  may  think  of  their  hcartsy  we  cannot  say  much  for  their 
keads. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  add  a  passage  from  the  posthumous  works 
ef  that  excellent  man  Dr.  Watts;  where,  speaking  of  dancing, 
he  says  ^thts  is  a  healthful  exercise,  and  it  gives  young  per- 
sons a  decent  manner  of  appearance  in  company.  It  may  be 
printable  to  some  persons,  if  it  be  well  guarded  against  all  the 
abuses  and  temptations  that  may  attend  it.  It  was  used  of  old  in 
mmcrcd  and  civil  rejoicings.*  It  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  have 
ibe  body  formed  early  to  an  easy  and  graceful  motion/' 

Sentiments  like  these  do  honour  to  the  writer,  and  must  be 
lii^liljr  pleasing  to  every  liberal  mind. 

*B>o4ai  ST,  30,  ^-^^l  Sun.  29, 6.-— 3  Sam.  vi»  14/ 
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TEXT  or  StWIPTltnil  BXPLAIKED. 

Mtith  619  I  aditiifc  our  vemou  of  the  Scnpturci,  there  «re« 
no  doubts  some  pae««ges  (tHbugh  vety  few  indeed)  the  gemrimS 
meiimng  of  which  can  non^  be  tcansely  undenlood. 

AitfoosBt  iheee  I  consider  as  one,  JSxotfi^  xxiii^  ▼.  2  and  3, 
ttThon  ihalt  not  Mlow  a  :multitude  to  do*  cvili— 4i<fV/ter  «fta/r 
lAdtf  ecuMtnmce  a  jkoor  man  in  hU  tauB&i^  the  latter  part  of 
which' ccrtainlf  does  not  convey  the  sense  of  the  ori^al,  which 
ittthe  J^ovay  BMc\  I  find  is  rendered  thus;  «  «<ffrAi;r  «AA/r  iA^u 
favour  afioorman  in  judgment** 

That  the  scales  of  justice  should  hang  even  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  without  being  biassed  by  either,  is,  no  doubt,  a  dic- 
tate of  truth,  religion,  and  sound  moralityj  and  I  am  happy  to 
find  it  enforced,  in  the  strong  language  of  judge  Twisdcn,  who, 
in  a  charity-cause,  of  which  he  did  not  think  well,  made  use  of 
this  expression:  «  /  lo-ve  chanty  well^  but  will  not  ateal  leathef 
tamake  tioor'men  shoeB-r  I'Pcerc,  Wins:  766;  Which  I  coriccire 
to  be  the  true  spirit  of  th«f  tcfxt. 

TORMXa  MODX  OF  WRITING— -AMECDOTE  OF  DB.  FRAKlLLlir. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  custom  formerly  prevailed  of 
hca*agvarioirswridngli  with  «  OmnibuM  ChrUtofidelUrta'^—'^In 
thi'  naUttof  God^  amm"  or  some  sUch  pious  proem*  Even  a 
policy/of  assurance  was  couched  in  sindlar  terms,  and  I  have  now 
before  mfe  a  bm  of  lading,  dated  Madeira,  lOth  November,  1776^ 
the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows: 

u  Shififteds  by  the  grace  qf'  God^  on  board  the  good  ship.  Lloyd, 
whereof  isniastef,  under  God,  capt.  Thomas  Rodgers,  now  ri- 
ding atanchor  inlhe  road  of  Funikal,andi  by  God's  grace,  bound 
forPhiladelphia,  one  hogshead  of  wbe,  &c.  and  so  God  a^ndtfa^ 
good  ship?  t^  her  desired  port  in  safety— ^in«»." 

Howtevbr  unexceptionable  such  language  might  seem  in  En** 
ropei  it  was  objected  to  here,  by  some  very  serious  persons,* 
which  Dr:  Pranktin  observing^y  inserted  in  his  next  paper  the  IbN 
lo^ving  advertisements 

^^  Blanks  of  various  kinds  to  be  had  atthts  ofiice,  atnon'gjat 
which  are  bills  of  lading  ^  either  vtith  or  without  the  grace  of 
9tdr 
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inscription  to  yoltaire. 

SoMB  years  ago,  some  toi  dhant  philosophers  propose^ 
opening  a  subscription  in  the  city.of  Paris,  for  erecting  a  stalue  to 
the  memory  of  Voltaire.  The  subscription  was  in  great  for- 
wardnessi  and  the  statuary  applied  to,  when  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  happened  to  be  there,  defeated  the  whole  scheme,  hj 
Writing  the  following  inscription,  which  soon  made  i|s  way  into 
all  the  iashtonable  roueUes. 

INSCBIPTION  FOR  AN  INTBNDED  STATUE  OV  VOLTAIRK* 

Behold  Voltaire!  deserving  of  a  stone. 
Who  in  poetry  was  great. 

In  history  little, 

Still  less  in  philosophy,  and 

In  religion 

Nothing  at  all. 

His  wit  was^acute, 

]9is  judgment  precipitate^ 

His  dishonesty  extreme. 

Loose  women  smil'd  upon  him, 

.   The  halMeam'd  applauded  him, 

And  the  profane  patronized  him; 

Though  he  spared  neither  God  nor  man, 

A  junto  of  atheists, 

Who  call  themselves  philosophers. 

Scraped  some  money  together 
And  ndsed  this  stone  to  his  memory. 

VOL.  II.  3  h 
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SELECTED  POETRY.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

&tereepted  Letten;  or  the  Tvopennj  Poit-bag^.  To  whicli  are  add^  Triiea, 
Reprinted.  By  Tbonas  Brown,  the  Youngtr.  Elapax  manibos  eecidcto 
UbeOc.— Otip.    Philadelphia.  Pabliihed  by  Moaea  Thomas,    pp.  109. 

These  are  keen  and  exquisite  satires  upon  the  society  and  Uie  nding  persons  if 
Bngland.  Thej^  lose,  it  is  tme,  some  of  their  point  in  this  eoiintry  by  the  loeal 
and  per4>nal  |Pusions  with  which  they  abound;  but,  they  have  wit  enoogh  to  gite 
them  a  high  relish  even  here.  The  American  editor  has  rendered  them  moi^ 
intelligible  by  an  index,  with  the  aid  of  which,  we  shall  fill  up  the  blanks  sind 
transcribe  a  few  of  the  letters. 


TROM  TRB  PRlliCESS  CHARLOTTB  OV  VALK8  TO  THE  LAD» 
BAHQARA  ASHtET.* 

Mt  dear  lady  Bab,  you'll  be  shocked,  I'm  afraid, 
When  yoy  hear  the  sad  rumpus  your  ponies  have  made; 
Since  the  time  of  horse*consuls  (now  long  out  of  date) 
No  nags  ever  made  such  a  sAr  in  the  state! 
Lord  Eldbn  first  heard — and  as  instantly  pray'd  he 
To  God  and  his  king-- ^that  a  popish  young  lady 
(For  though  you've  bright  eyes  and  twelve  thousand  a  yean 
It  is  still  but  too  true  you're  a  papist)  my  dear) 
Had  insidiously  sent)  by  a  tall  Irish  groom, 
Two  priest-ridden  ponies,  just  landed  from  Rome, 
And  so  full,  little  rogues,  of  pontifical  tricks. 
That  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  scarce  safe  from  their  kicks! 

Off  at  once  to  papa,  in  a  flurry),  he  flies*-*- 

For  papa  always  does  what  these  statesmen  advise. 

On  condition  that  they'll  be,  in  turn,  so  polite 

As,  in  no  case  whatever,  to  advise  him  too  right^^ 

**  Pretty  doings  are  here,  sir,  (he  angrily  cries, 

«  While  by  dint  of  dark  eyebrows  he  strives  to  look  wise) 

*<  'Tis  a  scheme  of  the  Romanists,  so  help  me  Godl 

<<  To  ride  over  your  most  royal  highness  rough^shod-* 


*  This  yoang  lady,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholie»  has  lately  nuHie  a  pfreietit  of 
some  beautiful  ponies  to  the  princess  « 
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**  Excuse^  sir,  my  tears — they're  from  ioyally's  source-r^ 

^  Bad  enough  Hwts  for  Troy  to  be  sacked  by  a  horacy 

<^  But  for  us  to  be  ruin'd  by  fionic9  still  worse!" 

Quick  a  council  is  call'd — the  ^vbole  cabinet  sits-^  .  , 

The  archbishops  declare,  frighten'd  out  of  their  wits, 

That  if  vile  popish  ponies  should  eat  at  my  manger, 

Prom  that  awf&l  moment  the  church  is  in  danger! 

As,  give  them  but  stabling,  and  shortly  no  stalls 

.Will  suit  their  prdud  stomachs  but  those  at  St.  Paul's. 

The  doctor  and  he,  the  devout  n>an  of  leather, 
Vamsittaet,  now  lying  their  saint-heads  together. 
Declare  that  these  skittish  young  a-bominations 
Are  clearly  foretold  in  chap.,  vi.  Revelations:--^ 
Nay,  they  verily  think  they  couUl  point  out  the  one 
Which  the  doctor's  friend  Death  was  to  canter  upon! 

Lord  HARfte^BT,  hoping  that  no  one  imputes 
To  the  court  any  fancy  to  persecute  brutes. 
Protests,  on  the  word  of  himself  and  his  cronies. 
That  had  these  said  creatures  been  asses,  not  ponies, 
The  court  would  have  started  no  sort  of  objection, 
As  asses  were,  there^  always  sure  of  protection. 

<<  if  the  PRINCESS  will  keep  them  (says  lord  Castlbkeaoh— } 

"  To  make  them  quite  harmless,  the  only  true  way 

"  la  (as  certain  chief-justices  do  with  their  wives) 

<<  To  fiog  them  within  half  an  inch  of  their  lives-*-* 

'( If  they've  any  bad  trish  blood  lurking  about, 

'<  This  (he  knew  by  experience)  would  soon  draw  it  out/' 

Or — ^if  this  be  thought  cruel,  his  lordship  proposes 

«<  The  new  vet9  snaffle  to  bind  down  thUr  noses—- 

^  A  pretty  contrivance,  made  out  ot  old  chains^ 

«<  Which  appeara  to  indulge,  while  it  doubly  restrains; 

<<  Which  however  high-mettled,  their  gamesomcness  checks., 

^  (Adds  his  lordship  humanely)  or  else  breaks  their  necks!" 

This  proposal  received  pretty  general  applause     , 

From  the  statesmen  around— and  the  neck-breaking  clause 
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Had  a  vigour  about  it,  which  soon  reconcil'd 
Even  Eldbh  himself  to  a  measure  so  mild. 
So  the  Buafflesy  my  dear,  were  agreed  to  iiem.  con. 
And  my  lord  Castlereagb,  having  so  often  shone 
In  the  ft  tiering  line,  is  to  buckle  them  on. 

I  shall  drive  to  your  door  in  these  vetoa  some  day> 
But  at  present,  adieu!-i— I  must  huny  away, 
To  go  see  my  mamma,  as  I'm  sufferM  to  meet  her 
For  just  half  an  hour  by  the  queen's  best  repeater. 

Charlotte. 


FROM  THE  COUNTESS  BOWAOER  OF  C— -  TO  X.A0T  »■ 

* 

Mt  dear  lady      '  A  I've  been  just  sending  out 
About  five  hundred  csCrds  for  a  snug  little  rout-—  ^ 
(By  the  by,  you've  seen  Rokeby?— this  moment  got  mine — 
The  mail-coach  edition*— prodigiously  fine!) 
But  I  can't  conceive  how,  in  this  very  cold  weather, 
I'm  ever  to  bring  my  five  hundred  together; 
As,  unless  the  thermometer's  near  boiling  heat, 
One  can  never  get  half  of  one's  hundreds  to  meet, 
(Apropos «- you'd  have  laugh'd  to  see  Towksend,  last  night, 
Escort  tb  their  chairs,  with  his  staff  so  polite. 
The  «  three  ipaiden  miseries,"  all  in  a  fright! 
Poor  TowNspND,  like  Mercery,  filling  two  posts, 
Supervisor  of  tfucvcMy  and  chief-usher  of  gho^tBl) 

But,  my  dear  lady !  can't  you  hit  on  some  notion, 

At  least  for  one  night  to  set  London  in  motion?— 
As  to  having  the  regent,  that  show  is  gone  by, 
Besides,  Tve  remarked  that  (betweon  you  and  I) 
The  MARCHESA.and  he,  inconvenient  in  more  ways, 
Have  taken  much  lately  to  whisp'ring  in  door-ways; 
Which  considering,  you  know,  dear,  the  size  of  the  two^ 
]Vlakes  a  block  that  one's  company \ranaor  get  tlirougb, 

'  »  fee  Mr.  Murray's   a^vertiiemcnt  about  the  maU- coach  copies  of  Bol^cbj. 
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And  a" house  such  as  imne  is,  with  door-ways  so  fim2A\ 

Has  no  room  for  such  cumbersome  love-work  at  al)!-*^ 

(Apropos,  though,  of  lore-work,  you've  heard  it,  I  hope, 

That  Napoleon's,  old  mother's  to  marry  the  pofb, 

What  a  comieal  pair!>-4>ut,  to  stick  to  my  rout, 

'T%ill  be  hard  if  some  novelty  can't  be  struck  out: 

Is  there  no  Aloerixb,  no  Kamchatkan  arriv'd? 

No  plenipo  pacha,  three-tail'd  and  ten  wiv'd? 

No  Russian,  whose  dissonant  consonant  name 

Almost  rattles  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  fame?  »    . 

I  remember  the  time,  three  or  four  winters  back. 

When,  provided  their  wigs  were  but  decently  black, 

A  few  patriot  monsters,  from  Spain,  were  a  Bight 

That  would  people  one's  house  for  one,  night  after  night, 

But,  whether  the  ministers  fiaiv^d  them  too  much, 

(And  you  know  h.ow  they  spoil  whatsoever  they  touch) 

Or  whether  lord  George  (the  young  man  about  town) 

Has,  by  dint  of  bad  poetry,  written  them  down — 

One  has  certainly  lost  one's  fieninsular  rage, 

And  the  only  stray  patriot  seen  for  an  age 

Has  been  at  such  places  (think,  how  the  fit  cools) 

As  old  Mrs.  V— — n's  or  lord  Lxverpooi<'s1 

But,  in  short,  my  dear,  names  like  Wintztschitstopschisi- 

ZOUDHOFF 

Are  the  only  things  now  make  an  evening  jgo  smooth  ofT^^ 

5o,  get  me  a  Russian— rtill  death  I'm  your  debtor. 

If  he  brings  the  whole  alphabet,  so  much  the  better.    . 

And,  lord!  if  he  would  but,  in  character^  sup 

Off  his  Qsh-pil  and  candles,  he'd  quite  set  me  up. 

^4u  revQiVy  my  sweet  girl,  I  must*  leave  you  in  haste^ 
Little  GuNTER  has  brought  me  the  liqueurs  to  taste. 

postscript. 

By  thf  by,  have  you  found  any  friend  that  can  construe 
That  Latin  accpunt,  t'other  day,  of  a  monpter?* 

*  Alluding,  I  8uppo«e,  to  the  Latin  ftdTcrtisemeat  of  a  Ittfos  naturae  ia  Oie 
^evipapert  lately. 
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If  we  «an't  g«t  a  RusaUn,  and  that  thing  in  Latia 
Be  not  too  impr^er,  I  think  I'U  briag  tbat  in. 


KING  CRACK*  AND  HIS  IDOLS. 

VRXTTXV  AFTBR  THE  LATB  NE^OCIATIOX  FOR  k  HW 
MIKIST&T* 

Kino  Crack  was  the  bett  of  all  potciMe  kbg«» 
(At  least,  eo  his  coiirtiert  would  swear  to  yoa  gladly.) 

But  Crack  now  and  then  would  do  heterodox  thbgs, 
And)  at  last)  took  to  worshii^ing  tmagcB  sadlf. 

Some  broken-down  idols,  that  long  had  been  placM  * 

In  his  fiuher's  old  cabinet^  pleased  htm  so  mucfa| 

That  he\knelt  down  and  worshipped,  though— such  was  his  tastel 
They  were  monstrous  to  look  at  and  rotten  tatouchl 

And  these  were  the  beautiful  gods  of  kino  CrackI— 
Till  his  people,  disdaining  to  worship  such  things, 

Cried  aloud,  one  and  all,  <<  come,  your  godships  must  pack— 
^<  You  will  not  do  for  »•,  though  you  may  do  for  Idngt** 

Then,  trampling  the  gross  idols  under  their  feet, 
They  sent  Crack  a  petition,  beginning  <<  great  Caesar! 

"  We  are  willing  to  worship;  but  only  entreat  ' 

^  That  you'll  find  us  some  dietnttr  godheads  than  these  are/' 

"  I'U  try,'*  says  king  Crack— then  they  furnishM  l^im  models 
Of  better  shap'd  gods,  but  he  sent  them  all  back; 

Some  were  chiseli'd  too  fine,  some  had  heads  'stead  ofnoddlei, 
\ti  short,  they  were  all  much  too  godlike  for  Crack! 

So  he  took  to  his  darling  old  idols  again^ 
And,  just  mending  their  legs  and  new  bronzing  their  faces, 

*  One  of  thole  anledifaiviaii  prinoet,  with  whom  MftDetho  and  Whiitmi 
s«em  to  iDtimately  -Mqvtiated.  If  we  had  the  memoirs  of  Thoth,  from  wiush 
MaaeUio  eompiled  hit  hiMoiy,  we  should  find,  I  dare  saj,  that  Ckack  was  onljr 
a  regenty  and  that  he,  perhaps,  suoeceded  Tjphon^  who  (as  Whiston  laya)  was 
the  last  kin^  of  thf  mledUaiiaa  dyoisty. 
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In  open  defiance  of  gods  and  of  men. 
Set  the  monsters  up  grinning  onice  more  in  their  pkc«s!  * 

WHArS  MY  THOUGHT  LIKE. . 

Que9U    Why  is  a  pump  like  viscount  Castlerxaoh? 

Jnsw.     Because  it  is  a  slender  thing  of  wood, 
That  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  sway. 
And  coolly  spout  and  spout  and  spout  away, 

In  one  weak,  wasby,  everlasting  floodl 

EPIGRAM. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  CATHOLIC    DBLEaATS    AlR>    HIS   E^TAL 

HIGHNESS  THE  D<TkE'OV  CUMBERLAND. 

Said  his  highness  to  Ned,  with  that  grim  faCe  of  his, 
"  Why  refuse  us  the  vetoj  dear  Catholic  Neddy?*'— 

<<  Because,  sir,''  said  Ned,  looking  full  in  his  phiz, 

"  YQ\x*re  forbidding  enough,  in  all  conscience,  already!"^ 

HORACE^  OB£  xxik  LIB.  i. 
FREELY  TRAKSLATB  BY  LORD  BLDEN. 

The  man  who  keeps  a  conscience  ]^ure» 

(If  not  his  own,  at  least  his  prince's) 
Through  toil  and  danger  walks  secure, 

Looks  big  and  black,  and  never  wincesl 

No  WMrt  has  he  of  sword  or  dagger, 

Cock'd  hat  or  ringlets  of  Gbramb; 
Though  peers  may  laugh,  and  papists  swagger,  . 

He  does  not  care  one  single  damn! 

Whether  midst  Irish  chairman  going. 

Or  through  St.  Giles's  alleys  dim, 
'Mid  drunken  Sheelahs,  blastings  blowing, 

No  matter,  'tis  all  one  to  him. 

For  instance,  I,  one  evening  late, 

Upon  a  gay  vacation  sally, 
Singing  th^  praise  of  church  and  sute» 

Got  (God  knows  how)  to  Cranboume-alley: 
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'  When  lo!  an  Irish  papUt  dacted'  - 
*    Across  my  path,  gaunt;  grim  and  big-i— 
I  did  but  frown,  and  off  he  started. 
Scared  at  me  even  iir ithoat  my  wig! 

Yet  a  more  fierce  and  raw-bon'd  dog 

Goes  not  to  mass  in  Dublin  city, 
Nor  shakes  his  brogue  o^er  Allen's  bog, 

Nor  spouts  in  Catholic  committee! 

Oh!  place  me  midsTt  OHourkes,  O'Tooles^ 

The  rag^ged  royal-blood  of  TaHa; 
Or  {^ace  me  where  Dick  Martin  rules 

The  houseless  wilds  of  Consemara: 

Of  church  and  state  I'll  warble  still, 

Though  ev'ii  Dick  Martin's  self  should  grumble; 
Sweet  church  and  state  like  Jack  and  Jill, 
So  lovingly  upon  a  hill<-- 

Ah!  ne'er  like  Jack  and  Jill  to  tumble! 
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IMPROMPTU. 

TO  t      '   ■;  WHO  said  she  did  wot  expect  to  feE  HJ»PY# 

Ah!  why  should  Sorrow's  aad'ning  gloom, 
O'erspread  with  care  thy  beauty's  bloom? 
Why  should  distrust  thy  bosom  move — 
Thy  gentle  bosom,  form'd  for  love? 

• 

No  envious  gnomes  thy  peace  invade, 

Xo  treacherous  vow  to  thee  is  made; 
For  thee  no  anguish  points  its  sting, 
Nor  floats  thy  name  on  Slander's  wing. 

Where'er  thou  mov'st,  full  many  an.  eye, 
Glistens  with  thrills  of  eestacy; 
And  oft  the  deep-drawn  sighs  proclaim, 
The  nympb  whose  sighs  each  youth  inflame. 

Sedlet,' 
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THB  MEADOW  MOSS  AND  SWEET  BRUR, 

Where  *neath  the  sweet  briar,  lowly  laid, 
His  battles— life  and  glories  done; 
Where  the  green  moss  conceals  his  head, 
On*Haup*8  cold  bosom,  sleeps  her  son.t 

There,  through  the  wild,  by  fency  led. 
What  time,  in  cdmson,  glow'd  the  west, 
In  lonely  mood,  I  careless  strayed, 
Nor  knew  what  sacred  ground  I  press'd. 

Nor  yet  had  known  the  hallowed  spot, 
Where  rests  the  great,  the  good,  the. brave; 
Had  not  the  flower,  that  mourns  his  lot, 
Setrayed  the  warrior's  moss-grown  graTe4 

Its  sigh,  with  fragrance,  bless'd  the  hour. 
And  taught  my  footsteps  where  to  stray; 
Like  modest  merit,  blushed  the  flower, 
At  an  intruder's  bold  survey. 

With  pity  warm,  I  thoughtless  cried, 
^  Ah!  luckless  flower^  to  bloom  unseen 
Mid  rocks,  and  woods,  and  deserts  wide^ 
In  vun  thy  sweets— thy  beauties  vain." 

Soft  as  the  sigh  of  pity's  breast, 
Sweet  as  the  ring  dove's  moaning  note, 
A  silver  voice  rose  from  the  heath, 
-  And  o'er  the  moss  turf  seem'd  to  float. 

<<  Do  not  reproach,  nor  yet  disdain 
The  umple  flowret's  humble  lot; 
Creative  wisdom,  not  in  vain. 
That  made  the  palace,  made  the  cot 

*  Mount  Hope— the  residence  (^king  F|)ulip» 
f  King  Philip— an  Indian  saehem. 
%  Bis  ssTagQ  foe  dewed  hima  gravA 
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"  Nor,  oh!  insult,  with  jMty's  tear, 
Whom  fate,  in  lowly  life,  hath  placed; 
^For  she, hath,  sometimes,  even  there, 
The  viituous  mind,  with  honors,  graced. 

<<  Not  Europe's  clime»-^ot  Persia's  vales, 
In  rank  can,  with  this  flower,  contend; 
Nor  yet  Arabia's  spicy  gales^ 
When  to  its  bosom,  zephyrs  bend. 

**  Columbia's  genius  love4  the  flower, 
And,  when  her  murdered  sachem  fell, 
She  brought  it,  from  her  bvourite  bower, 
To  shade  the  form,  she  Joved  so  welly 

<' What  tho'  it  bind  no  blood-stained  brow. 
What  tho'  it  deck  no  lady  iair, 
Tet  where  misfortune's  son  lies  low, 
Is  heard  its  &igh— is  seen  its  tear." 

B9TAVICVB. 


THE  PORT  FOLIO, 

THI^D    SERIES, 
COKDUCTED  BY  OLVER'  OLDSCHOOL,  ££fQ. 


Varioas;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  stadioua  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  noyelty»  may  he  mdulg^ 

^  CotrvBR. 

T-  ■    '   . '  ■  '   .  , L  ■■  ■      ■        ,   : ,  ^     r        ■  «■■  * 
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AMERICAN  SCENERY.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

The  ^tskill  Are  the  largest  and  most  extensive  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  state  of  Newyork.     They  stretch  north  from 
the  Highlands,  curving  westward  through  Ulster  and  Green 
counties,  presenting  some  points  of  altitude  superior  to  any  in 
the  Apallachian  chain,  the  White -hills  of  New  Hampshire  ex- 
cepted.    These  summits  are  in  Windham  and  Green  counties^ 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  In  full  view  of  that 
city.'    A  turnpike  road  crosses  this  range  near  those  summits, 
wiii4lng  upwards  until  it  reaches  the  astonishing  altitude  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  feel;  from  which  spot 
the  prospect  is  inexpressibly  grand  and  magnificent.  The  gene- 
ral altitude  of  these  mountains  may  be  compute^^  at  from  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet.    From  Greene 
they  pass  into  the  county  of  Schoharie,  but  with  less  rugged 
protuberances,  and  form  a  detached  mass  of  broken  hills  at  the 
falls  of  the  Mohawk.     After  forming  these  little  falls,  they  tra- 
verse the  north  of  Black  river,  and  gradually  diminish  in  alti- 
tude till  tbey  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  into  Qanada,  at  the  ThoU'- 
san<l  Islands « 
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AMEE1CAN  BI06BAPHY.— FOR  THB  FOBT  FOLIO. 

Mr.  Oldschoo!., 

As  I'very  much  approve  of  your  plan  of  giving  to  your  valtt- 
able  misceUany  aometbing  of  a  national  caat^  I  am  induced  to 
believe  tbat  communications  of  this  sort  will  not  be  thought 
inadmissible*  I  conceive  further,  thajt  your  deugn  extends  not 
merely  to  record  the  lives  of  those  who  have  rendered  them- 
selves eminent  amidst  the  biaae  and  bustle  of  ann^  but  likewise 
those  who  hitve  been  distinguished  in  the  milder  region  of 
letters. 

With  this  view,  I  send  you  some  slight  sketches  of  a  charac- 
ter) to  whom  I  am  sorry  that  the  scanthiess  of  my  materials  deter 
me  from  doing  signal  justice. 

Dr.  William  Ladd  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Rbodeisland,  in  the 
ye4r  1755,  of  poor  but  honest  and  reputable  parents.  He  betrayed 
an  early  fondness  for  books;  but  his  narrow  circumstances  pre- 
vented a  liberal  indulgence.  Restricted  as  he  was  in  his  research- 
es after  knowledge,  h^  made  in  some  measure  amends,  by  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  those  authors  which  g^ood  fortune  threw  in 
his  way;  and  probably  the  wayward  and  niggard  circumstances  of 
his  early  life,  enabled  him  afterwards  to  form  a  taste  and  judg- 
anent  so  correct.  He  read  none  but  standard  writers,  and  as  he 
was  incapable  of  widening  his  sphere  of  inquiry,  he  perused 
them  again  and  again,  and  at  every  time  discovered  new  and 
latent  beauties.    Possessing  a  warm  susceptible  heart,  and  % 
Vigorous  fancy,  poetry  formed  his  principal  delight-     Singular 
as  it  may  seem,  to  persons  of  this  cast  the  Muses  are  always 
welcome  visitants.  In  proportion  as  they  are  pressed  by  poverty, 
and  waylaid  by  vexatious  incidents,  they  delight  to  imagine  a 
state  of  things  in  which  they  shall  have  to  encounter  none  of 
these  evils.     They  picture  to  themselves  scenes  of  felicity,  by 
way  of  retribution  for  the  miseries  they  suffer.    Dr.  Ladd  was 
early  remarkable  for  this  dreaming  state  of  existence.  Amidst  the 
stem  and  indignant  frowns  of  misfortunes,  his  fancy  was  regaling 
in  clear  skies,  sunny  brooks,  and  verdant  meadows. 

Poetry,  from  being  at  fir&t  ah  amusement  only,  was  now  hiA 
solace— his  refuge  in  the  season  of  adversity  and  distress*     A 
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pMskmate  admirer  of  tbe  Muie  is  easaljr  convcrtsd  into  one  of 
her  worshippers.  At  leng^th,  from  this  stale  of  pleasing  dclt- 
linin,  he  was  roused  to  more  active  eCforts.  He  studied  medi- 
clBe»  and  in  process  of  time  had  acquired  considerable  celebrity 
in  liis  professional  avocation.  Other  prospects  now  opened 
upon  him;  he  had  apparently  bidden  farewell  to  the  Muses,  and 
was  devoting  his  time  and  talents  to  his  professional  business. 

At  this  time,  and  while  he  was  fostering  tlie  belief  that 
his  pursuits  would  insure  the   possession  of  comfort,  if  not 
tt  aAuencei  a  peculiar  incident  gave  an  entire  new  turn  tp 
his  destiny.    He  formed  an  i^achroent  for  a  lady,  of  whom  it 
nay  be  said,  without  derogating  from  her  character  in  tbe  leatt» 
that  her  mind  was  in  every  point  directly  tbe  antipode  of  his  own. 
She  never  felt  the  charms  of  the  Muse,  and  was  but  little  dis- 
posed to  place  confidence  in  those  high  raptures  that  a  son  of 
isncy  enjoys.     Unabie  to  feel  herself  those  thrilling  sensations, 
the  never  looked  with  a  favourable  eye  on  their  frantic  ezcei^ 
in  others.  Possessed  of  a  plain,  sober,  well-regulated  mind,  and 
practical  good  sense,  such  paroxysms  tended  to  alienate  rather 
than  to  concentrate  and  give  permanency  to  her  favourable  re* 
l^ards.  Where  a  plain  declaration  of  an  honest  attachment  would 
m  all  probabiKty  have  insured  success,  these  soaring  raptures  and 
elevated  feelings  were  worse  than  labour  lost;  they  excited  alarm 
4nd  distrust.    Nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  aflUrm,  that  if  Dr.  Ladd 
had  experienced  a  reception  correspondent  to  his  wishes,  that 
this  very  circumstance  would  have  terminated  all  tlie  poetic  rap- 
lures  of  the  lover.    It  was  her  inaccessibility— *an  inaccessibility 
occasioned  by  her  touil  indifference  to  all  the  fine  impulses  of 
the  Muse,  that  preyed  upon  the  repose  of  the  desponding  lover. 
Dr.  Ladd,  feeling  the  ardour  of  his  passion  repaid  by  so  cold  a - 
i^quital,  believed  that  his  protestations  were  not  fervid  enough. 
Indeed  if  report  speaks  true,  Dr.  Ladd  himself  was  not  at 
first  violently  enamoured;  but  the  moment  that  he  discovered  his 
object  unattainable,  she  blazed  upon  his  imagination  in  transcend 
dent  beauty;  and  all  his  constitutional  sensibility  was  vehemently 
mxkd  impetuously  directed  towards  one  object 

It  IS  now  plain  to  be  discovered  that  he  wad  engagsd  in  ^ 
r.^peless  pursuit.  He  found  no  responsive  sympathy  in  the  cha- 
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racier  with  which  he  was  so  vioientlf  ennmoiired,. .  ^Lqistead  of 
coolly  and  impartially  ezamiDiog  the  matter,  and  discoveriiigthe 
cause  that  rendered  his  passionate  protestations  bope)es,s  and 
abortive;  instead  of  explpring  this  radical  difference  between 
minds  so  constituted,  he  imputed. every  failure  to  a  wrong  mo- 
tive. This  persuasion,  in  this  play  of  cross  purposes,  guned  ad- 
ditional strength  and  energy  from  every  repulse,  and  formed 
at  last  the  ruling  principle  of  his  actions.  It  was  adopted  .as  a 
.  creed:  so  successful  was  this  man  in  the  manu&icture  of  .his 
own  miseries.  The  repulse  on  the  part  of  the.lady,  w^s  with 
him  only  the  signal  for  a  more  passionate  prosecution  of  his  ad- 
dresses. This  courtship  might  properly  be  called  the  attraction 
of  repulsion.  .  *  .       . 

Under  the  dominion  of  this  disastrous  destiny,  Dr.  Ladd  re- 
mained during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  existence.   He  per- 
secuted this  lady  with  his  poetical  addresses,  and  the  pecutiav 
state  of  his  feelings  and  the  hapless  itature  of  the  conflict  gave 
.a  strength  and  energy  to  his  pen  perfectly  novel.  .  He  denomir 
nated  these  effusions  the  letters  from  Arouet  to  Amanda.  These 
compositions  differ  in  character  from  most  all  other  composi- 
tions of  this  class.     There  is  in  them  nothing  of  ordinary  cant; 
nothing  of  Cupid  and  Hymen,  and  nothing  of  Corydon  and  PhU- 
lis;  nothing  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  and  the  common 
lullabies  of  sonnetteering  despair.   It  is  solemn,  affecting,  sim- 
ple, deep-toned  energy  and  feeling — the  fervid  aspirations  of 
real  love,  and  too  often  of  despair.     Led  on  by  his  unsophisUr 
cated  sorrows,  he  made  his  feelings  his  Muses,  and  in  every 
line  we  discover  sincerity  in  his  griefs.     Here  his  correspoa*. 
dence  does  him  honour;  for  his  feelings  were  honourable,  and 
his  verse  is  plainly  a  transcript  of  his  heart.  .  On.other  subjects 
he  generally  fails;  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  carried,  as  in 
the  former  instance,  his  fancy  and  his  feelings  to  the  task.    His 
other  compositions  ai*e  very  unequal.     Here  and  there  arises  a 
beautiful  combination,  which  is  succeeded  by  another  not  fit  to  be 
found  in  such  company:  he  was  evidently  toying  with  the  Muse. 
Finding  the  prosecution  of  his  pass  ion.  so  hopeless,  he.  tore 
himself  from  Amanda,  and.embarked  for  Charleston,  South. Ca- 
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rriinii,  in*  hopes  that  absence  aiMl  the  iritrusioii  of  new  objects 
would  weaken  the  force  of  his  passions.  He  left  his  native  landi 
with  an  intention  of  .pursuing  his  professional  avocations.  Ab- 
sence, however,  added  nothing  to  his  quiet;  Amanda  appeared, 
before  his  eyes  as  lovely  and  as  inaccessible  as  ever;  the  dis- 
turber of  his  morning  visions  and  of  his  midnight  dreams.  A* 
manda  was  not  to  be  won  by  the  MiTses,  and  gave  her  hand  at 
last  to  a  man  who  possessed  plain  practical  sense.  He  was  no 
poet,  and  she  could  believe  his  protestations  of  love  to  be  sincere. 

It  behoves  me  to  be  explicit  on  this  subject:  the  conduct  of 
the  lady  was  uniformly  and  consistently  repulsive  throughout; 
but  the  enraptured  Idver  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  believe 
that  a  passsion  like  his  would  always  go  unrewarded.  Reason- 
ing on  fialse  principles,  he  calculated  every  thing  on  persever- 
ance, without  considering  that  every  new  prosecution  of  his  suit 
•nly  occa^ned  additional  repugnance  to  his  hopes. 

Dr.  Ladd  was  afterwards,  while  lA  Charleston,  engaged  in  a 
newspaper  controversy  of  a  political  character,  which  led,  as 
most  controversies  of  this  kind  do,  to  a  personal  contest.  A 
challenge  was  given^  by  his  opponent  and  accepted.  The  par- 
ties met,  and  the  doctor  was  wounded;  it  was  however  thought 
not  dangerously.  But  this  unhappy  man  had  become  weary  of 
the  world;  he  refused  medical  assistance;  a  mortification  at  first 
ensued,  and  afterwards  death,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

His  friends  published  a  hasty  and  ill-digested  collection  of 
his  works,  after  his  death,  of  which  his  letters  to  Amanda  form 
but  an  inconsiderable  part.  This  is  said  to  have  been  only  a 
small  portion  of  his  eorrespondence  on  that  subject,  and  it  is 
probable  that  those  letters  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  It  may 
be  asserted  with  perfect  truth,  that  if  the  letters  now  publisher) 
jure  any  proofs  by  which  a  judgment  can  be  formed  of  those  that 
never  saw  the  light,  their  suppression  is  a  loss  to  the  literature 
of  our  country.  If,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  interested  any  one  of 
your  readers  in  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  man,  I  hope  they  will 
not*  deem  me  impertinent  in  subjoining  a  few  extracts  from  bis 
Hoe^iS, 
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Oooe  more,  dear  mtidy/tiie  w|«tnlicd  Aronet  witM; 
Hit  pea  obedient^  m  bit  hear^  indites; 
These  liDea  mmy  baplj  waste  your  precious  time» 
And  his  loathed  writings  may  be  deemed  a  erime. 
Thou  say'st  that  friendship  can  afibrd  a  core 
To  the  doep  wooads^  the  sorrows  I  endnrei 
The  ^feneroiu  thouf^t  with  rapture  I  pnrsoe— 
It  must  be  lovely,  for  it  comes  from  you. 
But  O  how  poor  is  friendship  to  exprem 
«'  The  soul-lielt  pang  of  exquisite  dntress."* 
Once  I  was  happy— blest  with  native  ease, 
A  friend  coold  cheer  me,  and  a  book  could  pleMei 
But  now  no  joys  from  books  or  friendship  flow» 
Not  one  poor  respite  to  my  load  of  wo. 
Did  net  yon,  dearest,  see  my  fond  di^rese. 
Beyond  all  power  of  hngnage  to  expiem? 
The  whirling  thoug^kt,  the  swift  impassioned  kisi. 
Delirium  sweet  and  agony  of  bliss. 
-    How  have  1  Hstened  when  your  accents  bnAiS, 
And  kissed  the  air  that  trembled  as  you  spoke. 
Deadi,  friendly  Death  will  soon  relieve  my  pain, 
Ixmg  sure  he  cannot  be  implored  iA  vain. 
When  to  my  sight  the  monarch  of  the  tomb 
Shall  rise  teirific  and  pronounce  my  doom; 
WiU  then  Amanda,  ah!  she  will,  I  trmrt, 
Pay  the  last  tribute  to  my  clny-Mkl  dost: 
Will  sighing  say,  here  his  hut  scene  is  o*er> 
Who  loved  as  mortal  never  loved  before. 
Dear,  matchless  maid!  Aat  kind  concern  disphiyed, 
Wo«U  sweetly  sooth  my  melancholy  ahade. 
O'er  my  lone  tomb  O  yield  that  sad  reliefs 
Breathe  the  soft  sigh,  and  pour  out  ill  your  grief; 
Or  shed  one  tear  in  pity  as  you  pass. 
And  juit  remember  that  your  Arouet  was> 

Of  a  lady,  who  died  suddenly,  Dr.  Ladd  saya,  in  a  beaodltl 
elegiac  tribute— 

Bow  fidr  thy  beauties  met  the  early  dsrwn! 
The  can  beheU  them  gterioas  in  the  mom! 
But  ere  his  beams  had  pierced  the  noontide  shade. 
On  Earth's  cold  lap  the  withered  rose  was  hud. 

The  foUowiag  ia  Dr.  Ladd'a  Teraion  of  Oaaian'a  Addrcsa  to 
tha  Snn. 

O  thou  that  rollest  on  high. 

As  vooad  as  the  shield  of  my  iires! 
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From  wliiMe  doU  thou  beam  thravgb  tU  akj^ 
From  vlMMe  dott  tlMMi  aeatter  dqr  ^i^I 
Tlie  itan  hide  (hemtehres  from  the  dty, 
Thoa  eomest  all  beautifiil  drest; 
The  eold  pale  Moon  haatena  away. 
She  rfnka  in  the  waye  oC  the  weal. 
Bat  thoa  i^  thy  eoarie  art  alone^ 
WKo  can  thy  companion  be  made? 
The  oaka  of  the  moontaina  are  gone. 
The  moantains  themadvea  are  decayed. 
The  oeean  ineonatant  we  name» 
Bvoi  LoDA  ia  hiddcte  in  nlghti 
Bat  thoo  art  fitrerer  the  aame, 
Forerer  rejoicing  in  lig^t. 
When  earth  ia  all  darkened  vith  atonn» 
'  When  lightnings  flaah  over  the  grooad. 
When  thandera  the  henTena  deform'^ 
Thoa  amitest  in  beauty  anmad. 
Bvt  Oasian  no  more  can  behold 
Thy  beam  on  the  gntea  of  the  weat; 
Nor  see  thy  looks  a|Mu:kttBg  with  gold» 
That  flow  on  the  dooda  of  the  eaat 
Perliapa  thoa  Hke  me  wilt  decay. 
The  akieathoa  wiHceaae  to  adoni} 
Thoo  wilt  sleep  in  the  clouds  of  thy  daj> 
Kor  care  for  the  Toice  of  the  Mora. 
Bejoice,  then,  ok  Son!  in  thy  might, 
Since  age  most  overtake  thee  ao  soon; 
UUorely  aa  glimaaering  nighty 
As  dark  as  the  beam  of  the  moon; 
When  darkness  the  firmament  chiods, 
When  the  blast  of  the  north  is  abroad; 
When  the  mist  every  moantain  top  shrouds. 
And  the  traveHer  sinks  in  the  road. 


That  the  reader  may  see  how  closely  the  author  has  hugged 
the  origtDal  in  his  versification  of  a  passage  from  Ossian,  I  in- 
sert both.  ( 

<«  O  thou,  that  roUest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  &thers!  Where  arc 
€ky  beoma,  O  Son,  thy  everlasting  Ugfatr  Thoa  eomest  forth  in  awfal  beauty,  and 
the  stars  l^e  themselves  in  the  sky.  The  moon  eold  ^an)  pale  sinks  in  the  west- 
ern wave;  bat  thou  thyself  movest  alone*  Who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course? 
^Flie  oaks  of  the  moantains  fall;  the  mountains  themselves  decay  with  years.  The 
oocao  shrinks  and  grows  again — the  Moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven;  hot  thou  art 
forever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  4he  brightness  of  thy  course.  When  the  world  is 
daA  vrith  tempest:  when  thander  rolls  and  ligfatoing  flies:  thou  lookest  in  thy 
Ihean^  from  the  clouds,  and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Oasian  thou  lookest 
la.  vaia:  for  he  beholds  thy  beam  no  more;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the 
eaatem  clouds,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west.  But  thou  art  perhaps 
Uw  aw  lor  a  aessou^  and  thy  years  will  have  an  e|td-     Thou  shalt  deep  in  thy 
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.daiuU,  eareleift  of  the  toioe^of  the  nu^AkiBg.'  Eiralt,  then;  O  Sqd,  in  the  ttreiigth 
of  thf  joath!  Age  it  dark  and  miloTely.  It  it  like  the  gUmmering  light  of  ihe 
moon  when  it  ilUBet  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mitt  it  on  the  hiHs;  the 
bU^t  of  the  north  it  on  the  pUin,  and  the  traveller  thrinkt  in  the  midst  of  his 
joamey.** 

RBMOHSTRAMCE  OF  ALMASil  ALLICAWH|    WIFE    OF  ALMAS  ALLZ- 
CAWV,  TO  WABBEM  HASTINGS,    BT  DR..  LADO. 

It  was  said  that  Warren  Hastings,  having  tilken  the  Irasbantf 
of  this  lady,  one  of  the  eastern  princes,  prisoner,  ^^ed  to  siTe 
his  life  for  a  ransom,  and  that  he  tdok  ttfe  raHsoin  and  pat  the 
king  to  death.  i:;     - 

My  tobjeeti  tlaoghteredy  my  whole  kingdom  tpoiled; 
My  treaiaret  watted  and  my  haehand  tlain. 
O  tay.  Tile  montter!  art  thou  satisfiedr     '   * 
Hktt  then,  rapaeiout  brute!  tuflSeierit'  wealth? 
Hattingt!  my  hntband  waa  your  pritOner^ 
The  wealth  of  kingdomt  flew  to  hit  relief; 
You  took  the  rantom,  and  you  broke  your  (kith. 
Almai  wat  tlain— 'twat  perjury  to  your  toul; 
But  peijury't  a  Httle  erime  with  you.  * ' 

X  In  aonla  to  blaek,  it  aeemed  ahnott  a  ^rtrtile.  "     " 

Say,  eniel  monttarl  ast  thon  tVirtting  ttiU 
For  human  gore?  O  may'tt  thou  ever  thirtt, 
Ajid  may  the  rigfateout  godt  deny  thee  water 
To  eool  thy  boiling  blood,  inhuman  wretch!  ' 
And,  bloody  ruffian!  thou  mutt  go^hertf*  Almas*    ' 
6itt  00  a  thtooe  of  tt^te,  and  eteiy  hour 
He  ttaba  an  EngUthman,  and  tweetly  feastt 
Upon  hit  bloody  heart  and  trembling  UveK 
Yet,  Hattingt,  tremble  not,  for  thou  aft  ttfc,'  *     "  '' 

Yet,  murderer!  thou  art  tafe  fromnhb^repfttt:  -  '    •  ' 
A  heart  polluted  ^th  ten  thoutand  orimea, 
Ct  not  a  feast  for  Almatj  he  will  pluek 
That  tavage  heart  out  of  its  bloody  case. 
And  tott  it  to  hit  dogt;  wolvet  shall  grow  mad 
By  feeding  on  thy  muixlerous  oai*case.    More, . 
When  tome  vfle  wrett]|,  tome  montter  of  matokinA*  ♦ 

Some  brute  like  thee,,  per|Mpt«t^j:  relative,  .   ^         . 
Laden  with  horrid  crimes  without  a  name. 

Shall  sulk  through  earth,  and  we  want  curses  for  him,  '      "' 

We*ll  torture  thought  to  cufse  the  wretch,  and  then. 
To  damn  him  most  supreme,  we*Ujeall  him  Hiutk^,  :-  »    ■ 

*  Tills  horrible  idea  may  he  thought  to  ezoeed  the  Umita  allowfd  to  poetieal 
vengeance;  it  is  derived,  however,  from  oriental  mythology. 
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CUU  TABULIS  ANIMUM  CRMSORIS  SUMET  HONESTI.-— /for. 

Ameriean  Ornithology;  or  the  natnnil  history  of  tbe  Birda  of  the  United  States* 
IBoitnited  with  platea  engraved  and  coloured  from  original  drawings  taken 
from  natare.  By  Alexander  W)laon.  Volume  VII. 

With  this  volume  commences  the  second  grand  diviston 
oC  tbe  subject— the  water  birds,  and  more  particularly  tbe  or- 
der of  Grails,  or  waders:  an  interesting  assemblage  of  birds, 
iblPAing  an  intermediate  link  between  the  land  birds  and  the 
web-fooied,  and  marked  by  many  of  the  characteristics  of  both. 
"  Though  formed,"  says  the  author,  «  for  traversing  watery  si- 
tuations, often  in  company  with  the  swimmers,  they  differ  from 
these  last  in  one  circumstance  common  to  land  birds,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  toes  nearly  to  their  origin;  and  in  the  halnt  of  ne- 
ver venturing  beyond  their  depth.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
furnished  with  legs  of  extraordinary  length,  bare  for  a  consider- 
able space  above  the  knees,  by  the  assistance  of  which  they  arc 
enabled  to  walk  about  in  the  water  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
where  the  otliers  are  obliged  to  swim;  and  also  with  necks  of 
correi^Kuiding  length,  by  means  of  which  they  can  search  the 
bottom  for  foodi  where  the  others  must  have  recourse  to  diving. 
The  bills^of  one  family  (the  herons)  are  strong,  shavp*pointcd) 
and  <yf  considerable  length;  while  the  flexibility  of  the  neck,  the 
Tapi^y  of  its  action,  and  remarkable  acuteness  of  sight,  won- 
derfully fit  them  for  watching^  striking,  and  securing  their  prey. 
Those  whose  food  censists  of  more  feeble  and  sluggish  insects, 
that  lie  concealed  deeper  in  the  mod,  are  provided  with  bills  of 
still  greater  extension,  tbe  rounded  extremity  of  which  possesses 
aoch  nice  sensijbilitf ,  as  to  enable  its  possessor  to  detect  its  prey 
the  instant  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  though  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sight. 

.«  Other  families  of  this  same  order,  formed  for  traveifsing  the 
sasidy  seaheach  in  search  of  small  sheil-fish  that  lurk  just  below 
the  aurface,  have  the  bills  and  legs  necessarily  shorter;  but  theif* 
necesirities  requiring  them  to  be  continually  on  the  verge  of  the 
'tewiiig  or  netreating  wave,  the  activity  of  their  motions  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  patient  habits  of  the  heron  tribe,  who 
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flomedmes  stand  fixed  and  motionless,  for  hours  togeih€t^^ 
the  margin  of  the  pool  or  stream,  watching  lo  svrfiriao  thalr 
scaly  prey.  ^^ 

^  Some  few  B^Ui  whose  fiivourfte  food  lies  at  the  wft  ooay 
bottoms  of  shallow  pool%,  hare  the  bill  so  extremely  steoiar  «ri 
delicate,  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  penetrating  wAtt  the 
muddy  shores  or  sandy  seabeaeh;  though  excelteotly  adapted 
for  its  own  particular  range,  where  Kethe  Various  kinds  of  iilad 
destined  for  their  subsistence.  Of  this  kindf  are  the  A^meu-^ 
the  pflBsent  yohurie,  who  not  o^ly  wade  with  great  actfvityitfft 
considerably  deep  trater;  but,  hating  the  feet  nearly  half  wabhed, 
combine  in  one  the  characters  of'botS  wader  and  swimmer.**- 

Under  this  division  the  writer  proceeds  to  describe  jthe  great 
varietj  oC  beautiful  birds  who  pass  their  lives  on  the  margin  of 
the  pcean  and  the  rivecs,  whose  habits  and  manners  iire  descri- 
bed with  the  characteri^iic  grace  of  the  author,  and  Uieir  Agures 
delineated  with  the  most  accurate  fidelity.— We  select  as  a  spe- 
cimen the  following  account  of  a  bir^  familiar  to  all  our  readers: 

**  Mitrnmrnm.  Pi.o^BB-^-CHAB«»n«s  momsva^  *     ..^ 
•    '^  This  resdesa  and  nmsy  lurd  is^knowa  toalnaost^vtvy^B-- 
habitant  of  the  .Unised  States^  beings  a  common  and  prettir  eon- 
flkant  iresideiit.-  During  the  aeterity  of  winteis  when  snow  oofera 
^e  ground,  it  retreau  to  tho  seashons^  wherr  k  is  found  atdU 
soaaana;  but  no  aooner  have^the  rivers  broke  «|i|  than  its  ahfili 
note  is  again  heaod,  either  reaming  abcwt  Mgfa  m  air^  tracing  dm 
shore  of  the  river,  or  running  amidst  the  wnteiy  flata  nad  Mirn- 
dows.   As  spring  advancea  it  resorts  to  the  n«wlr  ptaughMl 
fiefcto,  or  Uvel  plains  bare  of  grass,  faMerspersed  with,  shailcv 
pooh;  or,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  dry,  bare,  sandy  fields^  ^ 
some  such  situation  it  g^nendiy  chooses  to  breed,  about  tiie  he- 
ginning  of  May.   The  n<*n  is  usually  slight,  a  mere  hollowt 
wiU^  such  materiids  drawn  in  around  it  as  happen  to  be  near, 
such  as  bits  of  sticks,  straw,  pebbles  or  earth.   In  one  M*«»^^nt?f^ 
I  found  the  nest  of  thb  bird  paved  with  fragmenta  of  oian  oad 
abater  diells,  and  very  neatly  surrounded  with  a  moundl  or  ber* 
der  of  |hc  same^  placed  in  a  vury  c4ose  and  curkms  namcr.  In 
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moM  case^tliertifU.iio  vetij^e  whatever  of  a  aest.  The  eggs 
mo  usuallf  £>ttr«  oC  a  bright  rich  cream  or  yeliofwish  clay  colour^ 
thicfcjy  marked  with  blotches  of  black.  They  are  large  for  th# 
^ae  .of  .thevbirdy  meaaQiiBg  more  thao  an, inch  ancl  a  half  iu 
Icpglfai  and  a  fidl  inch,  in  wi4tb»  tiperi^^  to  ^,  narirow  poii)t  q^ 
ike  gni«teod«  .  . 

<.^  Nothing  can  exceed  the  akrm  and  anxiety  ctf  tbeee  b|iii^ 
4uri»g  the  breediof  teaion.  The^  cries  of  kiidcer^  kiideerj  as  ' 
diQf  wuinojr  the  air  qTerhead»  dive  and  oqurse  around  you,  of 
TttQ.atong  tb»  ground  ooui^terii^itiosg  lameness,  are  shrijl  ^nd  ^^ 
otesant.  The  mobfnt  they  see  a  person  approachg^they  Qy  or 
run  to  .attack  them  wUb  their  harassing  clamour,  comviujiAg  it 
over  so  vride  an  extent  of  ground,  that  they  puzale  the  pursuer 
as  to  the  particular  spot  where  the  nest  or  young  are  concealed; 
rery  much  resembling,  in  this  respect,  tb^  lapwing  of  Europe. 
Durikig  the  evening,  and  long,  after  dusk^  particularly  in  mpon- 
light,  their  cries  i^re  frequently  heard  with  equal  violence,  both 
IB  the  spring  and  falL  From  thiti  circumstance^  and  their  flying 
about  both  after  dusk  and  before  dawn,  it  appears  prebable  that 
they  see  h«tter  at  such  times  than  moet  .^  their*  irybe.  They 
ate  known  to  Ised  muoh*on  worpia^  and  4»fuiy  4>f  the^a  itse  to 
Ihe  aorfitce  during  the  oif  bt«  Tho  prowling  of  owls,  may  aisp 
adarm  their  ie«s  for  thnir^yoiK^  atitlmae  bourse  heit  ichatavar 
4liay  be  Ihe  cause,  t^  &cto  are  so. 

**  The  kikteer  ia  more  abundant  in  tfie  somhem  states  in 
whiter  than  in  sunuBet*  Among  the  rice  field%and  even  around 
ttephuiters*  yards  in  South  Carolinat  I  observed  tliem  very  nu- 
Inenms  in  the  months  x>f  February  and  March.  TJiere  the  negro 
boys  frequently  practise  the  barbarous  mode  of  catching  them 
with  a  line,  at  the  extremity  of  which  ia  a  crooked  pin  with  a 
*worm  on  it.  Their  flight  is  something  like  that  of  the  tern,  but 
-flUtre  Tigorous;  and  they  sometimes  rise  to  a  great  height  in  the 
'idr.  They  are  fond  of  wading  in  pools  of  water;  and  frequently 
'bathe  themselves  during  the  summer.  They  usually  stand  ewct 
wn  their  legs,  and  run  or  walk  :with  the  body  in  a  stiff  borixontal 
foaidon;  they  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  are  also  strong  and 
'irigoivni  in  the  wings.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  by  some,  but  is  not 
in  general  esteem;  thosgh  others  say  that  in  the  faU^  when  they 
become  T«ry  firt^  it  is  excellent. 
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<<  During  the  extreme  droughts  of  summer,  these  birds  v^ 
sort  to  the  gravelly  channel  of  brooks  and-  shallow  streaiMi 
where  they  can  wade  about  in  search  of  aquatic  insects;  at  the 
close  of  summer  they '  generally  descend  to  the  seashore^  in 
small  flocks,  seldom  tnore  than  von  or  twelve  being  seen  toge- 
ther. They  are  then  more  serene  and  silent^  as  well  as  difficult 
to  be  approached. 

^  The  kildeer  is  ten  inches  kmg,  and  twenty  inches  in  ex^' 
tent;  the  bill  is  black;  frontlet,  chin  and  ring  round  the  neck 
white;  forepart  of  the  crown,  and  anriculars  from  thfe  bill  baeit- 
wards,  blackish  olive;  eyelids  bright  scarlet;  eye  very  laige,  and 
of  a  full  black;  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  backwards  a  stripe  of 
white;  round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  a  broad  band  of  blacki 
below  that  a  band  of  white,  succeeded  by  another  rounding  band 
or  crescent  of  black;  rest  of  the  lower  parts  pure  white;*  crown 
and  hind  hcr^d  light  olive  brown;  back,  scapulars  and  wing  co- 
verts olive  brown,  skirled  with  brownish  yellow;  prihiary  quills 
Mack,  streaked  across  the  middle  with  white;  bastard  wing  tipt 
with  white;  greater  coverts  broadly  tipt  with  white;  rump  and 
tail  coverts  orange;  tail  tapering,  dull  orange,  crossed  near  the 
end  with  a  broad  bar  of  black,  and  tipt  with  orange,  the  two 
middle  feathers  near  an  inch  longer  than  the  adjoining  ones; 
legs  and  feet  a  pale  light  clay  colour.  The  tertials,  as  usual  in 
this  tribe,  are  very  loiig,  reaching  nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  pri- 
maries; exterior  toe  joined  by  a  membrane  to  the^  mhidk  one^- 
as  far  as  the  first  joint." 

The  present  volume  yields  to  none  of  the  preceding  in  those 
minute  and,  if  we  may  speak  so,  biographical  sketches  of  cha- 
racter, which  render  all  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Wilson  so  inte- 
resting, and  by  which  the  habits,  the  feelings,  and  affections  of 
the  feathci-ed  tribes  are  revealed  by  this  ardent  admirer  of  na- 
ture. Among  these  habits  there  are  none  more  engaging  than 
the  little  arts  of  maternal  deception  to  protect  their  young.  Thu*. 
he  tells  us  of  the  Great  Tern  (Sterna Hirundo)  that  "one  or  both. 
of  the  parents  are  gcnerdlly  fishing  within  view  of  the  nest,  and 
qn  the  near  approach  of  any  person  instantly  ma^e  their  »t^^' 
ance  over  head;  uttering  a  hoarse  jarring  kipd  of  cry,  and  %in( 
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about  vith  evident  sjmiitoms  of  great  anxiety  and  consterna- 
tion. The  young  are  generally  produced  at  intervals  of  a  day  or 
SO: from  each  other,  and  are  regularly  and  -abundantly  fed-  for 
several  weeks,  before  their  wings  are  sufficiently  grown  to  ena-' 
Ue  them  to  fly.  At  Gjfet  the  fiarents  alight  with  the  fish  whic;h 
they  liave  brought  in  their  mouth  or.  in  their  bill,  and  tearing  it 
in  pieces,  distribute  it  in  such  portions  as  their  young  tare  able 
td  swallow.  Afterwards  th^y  frequently  feed  them  without 
aKghtingt  as^tkey  alum  over  the  spot:  and  as  the  young  become 
nearly  ready,  to  fly,  they  drop  the  fish  among  them,,  where  the 
strongest  and  most  active  has.  the  best  chance  to  gobble  it  up. 
In  the  meantime,  .the  young  themselves  frequently  search  about 
the  marshes,  generally  not  far  apart,  for  insects  of  various  kinds; 
but  so  well  acquainted  are  they  with  the  peculiar  language  of 
their  pareiUs  that  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  that 
on  hearing  their  cries  they  instantly  squat,  and  remain  motion* 
less  until  t^  danger  be  over.". 

Of  the  sainre  character  is  the  following  description  of  the 
Spotted  Sandpiper  (Tringa  Macularia.) 

^  On  the  approach  of  any  person  the  parents  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  great  distress,  counterfeiting  lameness,  and  fluttering 
along  the  ground  with  seeming  difficulty.  On  the  appearance  of 
a  jdog  this  agitation  is  greatly  increased;  and  it  is  very  interests* 
ing  to  obsepve  urith  what  dexterity  she  will  lead  him  fram^  her 
young,  by  throwing  hcxself  repeatedly  before  him,  fluttering,  off, 
and  keeping  just  without  his  reach,  on  a  contrary  direction  from 
hbr  helpless  brood.  My  venerable  friend,  Mr.  William  Bartram, 
informs  me,  that  he  saw  one  of  these  birds  defend  her  young  for 
a  considerable  time  from  the  repeated  attacks  of  a  ground  squir- 
rel. The  scene  of  action  was  on  the  river  shore.  The  parent  had 
thrown  herself,  with  her  two  young  behind  her,  between  them 
and  the  .land;  and  at  every  attempt  of  the  squirrel  to  seLse  them 
by  a  circuitous  sweep,  raised  both  h^r  wings  in  an  almost  per- 
pendicular position,  assuming  th^  most  formidable  appearance 
she  "v^as  capable  of,  and  rushed  forwards  on  the  squirrel,  whq, 
intimidated  by  her  boldness  and  manner,  instantly  retreated;  but 
presently  returning,  was  met  as  before,  in  front  and  on  flank  by 
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the  dtriag  aod  affectiooafee  Jiirdy  wIk>,  wUh  lier  wiafs  aad  viwis 
plumage  briultog  up,  seemed  swelled  to  twice  her  usual  sIm: 
The  young  crowded  together  bcbiad  her,  apfMtmtijr  sensiUe  of 
their  periloue  situauoAt  moving,  backpwarda  and  forwards  as  she 
adranced  op  retreated*  Thia  anfteresiMig  acene  tested  for  at  leaat 
ten  miaotea;  the  strength  o(  4he  poor-  parent  began  evideotifta 
lagv  ^^  (he  attacks  of  the  squirrai  became  nsore  daring  and 
iraqiienti  when  my  good  friend^  like  one  of  thoee  ceieatial  agaoM 
'mho  in  Homer's  time,  so  often  decided:  the  palm. of  vicioiyf 
■tapped  forward,  from  his  retreat,  drove  the  aaaatlsnt  hack  to  hb 
hpie,  and  reiciiedthe  innocent  froin  deatruetioot". 

We  do  not  recollect  any  more  endearing  proof  of  devoted 
affection  than  the  following. — The  author  is  dfescribing  the 
Clapper  Rail  (Rallus  Crepitans:) 

<<  These  birds,"  says  he,  ^  are  also  sdbject  to  anotlier  calor 
mity  of  a  more  extensive  kind-  After  the  greater  part  of  tht 
eggs  are  laid,  there  sometimes  happen  violent  nortlieaat  tenp^ 
pests,  that  drive  a  great  sea  into  the  bay^  covering  the  whol^ 
marshes;  so  that  at  suth  times  the  rail  may  be  seen  in  hundred^ 
floating  over  the  marsh  in  great  distress;  na«ny  escape  jto*  th» 
9iain  land;  and  vast  numbers  perish.  On. an  occasion  of  tlna  kind 
X  have  seen,  at  one  viewj  thousands  in  aaingie  SMadovr,  wnifctag 
ahom  expoacd  and  bowjlderod,  while  the  dead  tocfos  of  tlie  £» 
aDales  who  had  perished  on  or  near  their  aefts  ware  sti^wad 
sAei^g  the  shore.  Thia  last  circumstance  proves  hev^ttrong  tks 
tiea  of  maternal  affection  is  in  these  birds;  for  of  thogieaafMonF 
bers  which  I  picked  up  and  opened^  not  one  male  was*  to  he 
taund  among  them;  all  were  femalesl  Soch  as  ba^  not  yot  be^ua 
ttt  dt  pveMbiy  escaped.  These  disasters  do  not  prevent  the  soP' 
^ivora  from  Feeemmencing  the  work  of  laying  and  buUdiag 
anew;  and  instaOees  have  occurred  where  their  eggs  Iw^e  beaor 
twice  deetroyed  by  the  sea}'  and  yet  in  two  weeks  ahe  eggs  aadl 
neats  aeemed  as  numerous  as  e^er/* 

We  shall  conclude  this  short  notice,  which  is  the  more  brief 
because  it  would  be  superduous  to  repeat  at  length  the  seoti- 
ftients  of  apprbbation  and  respect  for  the  author's  talents,  whicli 
WO  have  already  expressed  on  a  former  occasiooi  by  quoting  tb» 
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acoount'jof  one  of  tkm  most  adyeHtttTou*  little  wanderers  of  the 
deep.   .  . 

<<  There  »e  fev  .persons  who  beve  crossed  the  AcfauHicj  or 
fefttrersed  mud)  oixht  eceea,  wtM>  have  aos  obaerved  these  eoli' 
larjr  ivaDderera  of  .the  deep,  skiwmiftg  aleog^  the  aurfiioe  of  the 
wHd  end  wasteful  oeeaof  fltttnig-past  the  veseel  like  swatlowsi 
er  fiallowinc:  in  her  wdce^  gteaniof^  their  seantjr  pittance  of  food 
tern  the  roiigh  andtwhirliog  surfas.  Hahited  in  mourtung,  itfid 
nakiag  their  appeMvnee  generally  in  gi^atef  nunibers  preriou^ 
to  or  dnring  a  stdrtt)  they  have  I6ng  lieMi  fearftilly  regasrded  by 
the  ignorant  and  seperstitious,  not  only  as  the  foreboding  mesr 
sengers  of  tempests  and  dangers  to  the  hapless  mariner;  but  as 
wicked  agents,  connected,  somehow  or  other,  in  creating  them.' 
<  Nobody,'  say  they,  <  can  tell  any  thing  of  where  they  come 
from,  or  how  they  breed,  tfaongir  (as  sailors  sometimes  say)  it  is 
gii^posedf  ttaA  they  hatch  their  eggs  under  their  wings  as  they 
ait  on  tfte  water/  This  mysterious  uncertainty  of  their  origin 
end  the  circumstances  above  recited,  have  doubtless  given  rise 
ke  the  <^inioA  so  prevalent  among  this  class  of  men,  that  they 
are  in  sotfie  way  or  other  connected  with  that  personage  who  has 
h99a^  styleid  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air.  In  every  country 
Whete  they  are  knoirn,  their  names  have  borne  ^ome  affinity  to 
tins  telief.  They  have  been  caHed  Witchts;  Storrhy  PetreU';  the' 
AmT«  Bird*:  Mother  CareyU  Chickens^  probably  from  sbiiie 
oslehrsted  ideal  hag  of  that  name;  and  their  unexpected  and  nu** 
SMrnaua  appearance  has  ftvquently  thrown  a  momentary  damp* 
mwmt  tfee  mind  of  the  hardiest  seaman. 

•V  It  Is  the  business  ofihe  naturalist,  and  the  glory  of  phihi* 
eofliy)  to  examine  into  the  reality  of  these  things;  to  dissipate 
Die  deeds  of  error  and  superstition  Wherever  they  begin  to' 

ken  and  bewilder  tht  human  understanding,  and  to  illustrate 
itare  with  the  radiance  of  troth.    With  these  objeetr  in  view, 

shall  now  proceed,  as  far  as  the  Ibw  facts  we  possess  will  pee- 
XBit,in  our  examination  into  the  history  of  this  celebrated  speicies. 

**  The  Stormy  Petrel^  the  least  of  the  whole  twenty-four  spe,- 
dea  of  its  tribe  enumerated  by  emitliologists,  and  the  smaltei^t 
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of  aU>palniated  fowls,  is  found  over  the  whole  AUantlc  occtiu. 
from  Europe  to  North  America,  at  all  distances  from  land,  and 
in  aU  weathers;  but  is  particulariynumerous  near  vessels  imme* 
dtatelf  preceding  ai^  during  a  gale,  when  fiocks  <^  tbeoi  crowd 
in  her  wtiie,  seeming  then  .more  than  usualljr  active  in  picking 
up  yarioQs  matters  from  the  surface,  of  the  waiter.  This  presen- 
timent of  a  change  of  weather  is  not  peculiar  to  the  petrel  alone; 
but  is  noted  in  man^  otiiers,  and  ccHumon  to  all,  even  to  those 
long  domesticated.  The  w<Mpeckers,  the  snow-birds,  the 
swallows,  are  all  observed  to  be  uncommonly  busy  before  a 
stormy  searching  ibr  food  with  gre^t  eagerness,  as  if  anxious  to 
provide  for  the  privations  of  the  coming  tempest.  The  comtnon 
ducks  and  tbc  geese  are  infallibly  noisy  and  tumultuous  before 
falling  weather;  and  though,  with  these,  the  attention  of  man 
renders  any  extra  exertions  for  food  at  such  times  unnecessary , 
yet  they  wash,  (h1,  dress  and  arrange  their  plumage  with  un- 
common diligence  and  activity.  The  intelligent  and  obaervant 
fcrmer  remarks  this  bustle,  and  wisely  prepares  for  the  issue; 
but  he  is  not  so  ridiculously  absurd  as  to  suppose,  that  the  storm 
which  follows  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  these  feeble  crea*. 
tures,  who  are  themselves  equal  sufferers  by  its  effects  with  man. 
He  looks  on  them  rather  as  useful  monitors,  who,  from  the  de- 
licacy of  their  organs,  and  a  perception  superior  to  his  own, 
point  out  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  before  it  has  become 
senttble  to  his  grosser  feelings;  and  thus,  in  a  certain  degree, 
contribute  to  his  security.  And  why  •should  not  those  who  navi- 
gate  the  ocean  contemplate  the  appearance  of  this  unoffending 
little  bird  in  like  manner,  instead  of  eying  it  with  hatred  and  ex- 
ecration? As  well  might  they  curse  the  midnight  ligbt-house^ 
that)  star-like,  guides  them  on  their  watery  way,  or  the  buojTt 
that  warns  them  of  tho  sunken  rocks  below,  as  this  harmless 
wanderer,  whose  manner  informs  them  of  the  approach  of  the 
storm,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  prepare  for  it. 

«'  The  Stormy  Petrels,  or  Mother  Carey's  Chickens,  breed 
in  great  numbers  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Bahama  and  the . 
Bermuda  islands,  and  in  some  places  on  the  coast  of  East  Flori*        . 
da  and  Cuba.    They  breed  in  communities  like  the  bank  swal- 
lows, making  their  nests  in  the  holes  and  cavities  of  the  rocks 
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«bdre  tte  tea,  retoniiiif  to  feed  their  yosog^  onlf  dmteg  the 

Might,  wtch  the  tupei^Orandant  ottyfiMdlMtt  their  etOBMehe.  At 

these'  dindft  they  mlf'  be 'beard  making'  a  cj&mkual'  olmteiiiig 

sdbnd  hke  frog^B  dmtng  the  irhole  liigfat.  la  the  daf  fSbkfy  nxt 

«iUmt)  and  wander  laridety  tofcr  the  octei.  'TMk  eatilf  acctfbin^ 

fbr  the' vaftt  dtscabcethejr  are<8omeiline8  aebn  front  hmd^-e^enih 

the  b^ediiig  seatoD*  The  rapidity  of  Uieir  fligftt  n  at  least  eqiiel 

td  the  Beetness  of  our  a'waHowi.  CelvMatuig  this  -at  the  rate  6i 

Me  mile'p^  ttimite,  twette  Ikcntra  would  be  enAeito  to  wift 

tnem  a  distance  of  sevefi  htmdred  and  iwenty  ouks;  but  It'  il 

probable  thlit  the  far  grenter'  part  confine  thesnseltea  liluch 

liearcr  land  dwriog  that  interesting  peridd*  ^  -     -  - 

<<  Id  ^e'  nwath  of  Jiily;  while  on  a  voyage  frbm  l^eWMfe^itfit 

Co'Newyork;  I'asw  fe#  hr  nOhe  of  these  bhrds  In  the  gulf  of 

Mtxioo,  although  ouf  ship  w^  deuined  there  by  eslms  to 

twenty  days,  and  xarricd  by  carrents  as  fsr  touth  as  Cape  Ante* 

Bio,  the  wesiemniost  extreiniqr  of  Cuba.  On  eilteViag  tHe  g^ 

icrcam,  add  passing  along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  Caroiinai 

diese  birds  made  their  appciarahce  in  great  members,  and  ih  all 

weathers;  cbntribtttitig  uknch  by  their  sprightly  eifriiidcMiS  to  eiv^ 

liven  the  scene;  slid  affoVdilig  me  every  day  seteftd  hoai^  ot 

amusement.  It  is  indeed  an  interesting  dght  to  bbservb  {head 

liule  birds  in  a  gale^  coursing  over  the  waves,  down  the  decHvi-^ 

lies,  up  the  ascents  of  the  fosming  surf  that  threatens  to  burst 

over  their  heads;  sweeping  along  th'eliollow  tmughsdf  ^e  sea 

•8  in  a  sheltered  valley,  ahcl  again  mounting'  With  the  iiifiAg'ba<I 

lew,  and  just  abov6  its  surface,  odcasiohally  droppibg  Its  feetj 

which,,  striking  the  water,  tlirows  it  up  agaik  wlUt*  aidftldnfl 

force;  sometimes  leaping,  with  both  legs  parallel,  on  the  stdhco 

•f  the  roughest  waves,  for  sevet^lyards  at  a  dme.   MeSnWhile 

it  continues  coursing  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship's  w&ke,  m^ 

king  excursions  far.  and  wide,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  noW  a 

^rettt  way  ahead  and  aow  sbootliig  astern'  for  several  hundred 

'  fgivda,  retumtog  again  to  the  ship  as  if  she  were  ail  the  time 

Mtl^firyt  tteugh  perhaps  running  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an 

hoUr^Bfit  the  mo^t  singular  peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  its  facul'^ 

tf .  ^  f^nnfijng  ^^d  even  running;  on  the  sor&ce  of  the  watery 

vJhkh  it  performs  with  apparent  £scility.  When  toy  gieasy  ttii(t* 

vol..  i|.  •  3  p 
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ter  M  thrown  overboard)  these  birds  iosuntly  collect  utmiid  it» 
and  £aciog  to  windnyird,  with  their  long  tuii«s  expanded,  and 
their  webbed  feet  patting  the  water^  the  liflktnfeaa  of  their  bodM, 
and  the  action  of  the  wind  on  their  wingsy  enable  them  to  do  tins 
with  ease.  Id  calm  weather  they  perform  the  aame  manoeurre 
by  keeping  their  wings  just  so  much  inaction  as  ta  prevent 
their  feet  from  sinking  below  the  aurfiuce.  According  to  Bufim, 
it  is  from  this  singiilar  habit  that  the  whole  genus  have  obtained 
the  name.  Petrel^  from  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  as  the  ScnptaG| 
informs  us,  also  walked  on  the  water.  ^ 

<<  As  these  burds  often  come  up  immediately  under  the  stem, 
one  can  examine  their  form  and  plumage  with  nearly  as  much 
accuracy  as  if  they  w«re  in  the  hand.  They  fly  withlhe  wings 
forming  an  almost,  straight  borisontal  line  with  the  body, the 
legs  extended  behind,  and  the  feet  partly  seen  stretching  be- 
yond the  tail.  Their  common  note  of  "  wcetj  weety*  is  scarcely 
louder  than  tliat  of.  a  young  dock  of  a  week  old,  and  much  re- 
sembling it.  During  the  whole  of  a  dark,  wet  and  boistersus 
night  which  I  spent  on  deck,  they  flew  about  the  after  riggings 
making  a  singular  hoarse  chattering,  which  in  sound  resembled 
the  syllables  patrh  tu  euk  cuk  tu  tu^  laying  the  accent  strongljf 
pn  the  second  syllable  tret.  Now  and  then  I  conjectured  that 
they  alighted  on  the  riggiqg,  making  then  a  lower  curring  noise. 

'<  Notwithstanding  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  seamen,  wh^ 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  survivors,  I  shot  fourteen  of  these 
Utds  one  calm  day  in  latitude  33**,  eighty  or  ninety  miles  offtte 
ooast  of  Carolina,  and  had  the  boat  lowered  to  pick  them  up. 
Those  X  examined  with  considerable  attention,  and  found  the 
most  peffect  specimens,  as  follow: 

.  «  Length  six  inches  and  three  quarters;  extent  thirteen 
inches  and  a  half;  bill  black,  nostrils  united  in  a  tubular  projec- 
don,  the  upper  mandible  grooved  firom  thencs,  and  overhanging 
the  lower  like  that  of  a  bird  of  prey;  heady  back  and  lower  partn 
brown  sooty  black;  greater  wing  coverts  pale  brown,  miniael|r 
tipt  with  white;  sides  of  the  vent  and  whole  tail  coverta  pure 
white;  wings  and  tail  deep  bl^ck,  the  latter  nearly  even  at  the 
4pv  or  very  slightly  forked;  in  some  specimens  two  or  three  of 
ttie  exterior  Jisil  feathers  were  white  for  an  inch  or  so  at  dip 
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rooi;  legs  and  naked  part  of  the  thighs  bl^ck;  feet  webbed,  with 
the  slight  rudimehts  of  a  hind  toe;  the  membrane  of  the  footi? 
marked  with  a  spot  of  straw  yellow,  and  finely  serrated  along 
the  edges;  eyes  blaok.  Mate  and  female  differing  nothing  in 
rirfour.  -  »    -•. 

<<  On  opening  these  I  foand  the  first  stomach  large,  contain-^ 
lug  numerous  round  semitransparent  subatiBkOces  of  an  amber 
cok>ur,  which  I  at  first  suspected  to  be  the  spawn  of  some  fish; 
but  on  a  more  close  and  careful  inspection,  they  proved  to  be  a 
vegetable  sub&taiice,  evidently  the  seeds  of  some  marine  plant,, 
and  about  as  large  as  a  mustard  seed.  The  stomach  of  one  con* 
Udned  a  fish,  half  digested,  so  large  that  I  should  have  supposed 
it  too  bulky  for  the  bird  to  s^^allow;  another  was  filled  with  tbe 
tallow  which  I  had  thrown  overboard;  and  all  had  quantities  of 
tbe  seeds  already  mentioned,  both  in  their  stomachs  and  giz- 
beards;  in  the  latter  were  also  numerous  minute  pieces  of  barna- 
cle shells.  On  a  comparison  of  the  seeds  above  mentioned  with 
thoseof  the' gulf-weedy  so  common  and  abundant  in  this  part  of 
the  ocean,  they  were  found  to  be  tlie  dame.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
these  seeds  floating  perhaps  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  the 
barnacles  ii^ith  which  ship's  bottoms  usually  abound,  being  both 
occasionally  thrown  up  to  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  vessel 
through  the  water  in  blowing  weather,  entice  these  birds  to.fol- 
low  in  the  ship's  wake  at  such  times,  and  not,  as  some-have  ima- 
gined, merely  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm,  the  greatest  vio- 
It&nce  of  which  they  seemed  to  disregard.  There  is  also  the 
greasy  dish  washings,  and  other  oily  substances  thrown  over  by 
the  cook,  on  ^hich  they  feed  with  avidity;  but  with  great  good 
nature,  their  manners  being  so  gentle  that  I  never  oli^ifved  the 
slightest  appearance  of  quarrelling  among  them. 

<*  One  circumstance  is  worthy  of  being  noticed,  and  9hows 
the  vast  range  tbey  take  over  the  ocean.  In  firing  at  these  birds; 
a '.quill  feather  itas  broken  in  each  .wing  of  an  individual,  and 
liiiAg  fluttering  in  the  windf  .which  rendered  it  so  conspicuous 
4|i¥>Dg  the  rest  .as  to  be  known  to  all  on  board.  This  bird,  not- 
'wltbstanding  its  inconvenience,  continued  with  us  .for  nearly  a 
weeky  daring  which  we  sailed  a  disUnce  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  north*  Flocks  oontiuued  to^  follow  us  until  otfsfr 
Sandy  Hook. 


^  Tb6  length  of  Amp  these  Jbtrds  reonftin  <Ki  wing  is  m  tot 
tiurptbing.  A»  soim  as  it  v«s  light  enough  io  4i«  vioniilig  .to 
perceive  them,  thejr  .wer9  found  roaoiicig  abwl  as  usual;  «mI  i 
have  otitn  sat  in  the  eveaing,  i«  the  hpat  which,  was  stiapeaded 
by  the  ship's  stem,  watching  their  moTements,  until  it  wes  se 
dark  that  the  eye  could  no  longer  follow  theiPy  ^hoiigh  I  could 
ftiii  hear  iheiriow  oote  of  wegf  vteet  as  they  f^^Qachofl.near  to 
.  the  Yesset  below  m?. 

««  These  birds  are  sometimes  driven  by  yioieni  eiBCins  to  a 
^nsiderable  distance  injend.  One  was  shpt  sonae  years  9^  on 
,  the  riyer  Schaylkill  near  Phi^delphia;  and  Bewick  mentions 
their  being  found  in  various  quarters  of  the  inferior  of  EogUnd* 
From  the  nature  of  their  food  their  fiesh  is  rank  an<i  disagreea* 
Ue;  though  they  sometimes  become  so  (at  thatf  as  Mr.  P^naanty 
on  the  ai^therity  of  Brunnich,  asserts,  <^  the  inliahitapts  of  the 
Feroe  isles  make  them  serve  the  pi^rpose  of  a  candle,  by  draw* 
ing  a  wick  through,  the  mouth  an4  rump«  which  bjfti^  lighted, 
the  flame  is  fed  by  the  Ux  wid  oil  of  the  Ml*'' 

TsIm  from  8hakip€sre,  devancd  for  the  use  oC  joqii|^  penoii%  9f  Charles  Luub, 
Leadoii.  RepnUiihed  Vf  Bradford  &  Lukeepv  Philsde^iia,  In  two  vols. 
l2mo.  pp.  500. 

TasfiB  two  facinattng  little  «?oliime8>  although  «he]r  are  pi«- 
sented  to  us  in  so  modest  and  unostentatious  a  guise,  metit  mndix 
higher  eulogy.  The  author  professes  that  his  work  is  a  mere  vnde 
mecuM  to  thoee  young  readers  Who  hsrve  nerer  yet  kne^  or  felt 
the  witchery  of  Shakspeare'$  muse.  He  professes  4o  ba;ve  given ' 
the  outline  of  his  dramatic  stories  in  a  regular  and  c<mn6cted 
form,  resembling  those  consistent  tales  with  which  the  libraries 
of  the  nursery  abound.  By  disentangling  the  stories  from  tiie  die- 
logue,  we  have  them  all  before  us  at  one  glance  of  the  eye,  and 
by  leaving  out  the  episodes,  which  Shakspeare  delighted  in  ac^ 
much,  we  are  presented  with  the  whole  cfaatn*,  Without  «ny  break 
in  the  principal  or  in  the  subordinate  Hnks.  The  author  has  done 
a  real  service,  even  beyond  his  intern^  tb  the  reputathm  of  hi« 
hero.  He  has  vindicated  the  fameof  Shakspeare  from  what  has 
been  too  generally  Mid  to  his  charge^  a  ^oofudtm  i>f  plot*  Sfnlk- 
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•peare  wm  in  re^Utjr,  while  writing,  so  absorbed  in  what  we  will 
'  ^i^ncMninat^  indiTidualitjr  of  charncter,  a&d  we  are  so  entranced 
with  the  IndiTidnal  beaut]r«  that  both  himself  and  hift  readers  for« 
1^  that  general  interest  which  they^woutd  feel  in  the  stoiy  if 
thoee  characters  were  not  so  prominently  brought  oat.  The  au* 
tt»r  of  the  present  volumes  has  taken  this  general  view,  fOid 
has  ^ade  the  characters  merely  his  ▼ehtcles  for  the  atory.  The 
phraseology  is  elegant,  lucid  and  per^icuous;  and  it  surely  is 
no  ordinary  praise  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  gir^  such  novelty 
to  tbinga  so  familiar  to  all  our  senses  by  bis  luminous  and  per- 
spicuous arrangement;  We  beartUy  recommend  these  volumes 
to  the  attention  oftbe  reader,  and  we  believe  he  will  agree  with 
US!,  after  reading  the  following  extract,  which  we  insert  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  whole,  that  it  is  an  evidence  how  new  an  old  thii^ 
may  be  made. 

^  TAMIMO^  or  THIS  BBKBW. 

«<  KaTamivB,  the  shrew,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Bap<» 
tistat  a  rich  gentleman  of  Padua.  She  was  a  lady  of  sUch  an  un* 
governable  spirit  and  fiery  temper,  such  a  loud-tongued  scold, 
that  she' was  known  in  Padua  by  no  other  name  than  Katherine 
th^  Shrew.  It  seemed  very  unlikely,  indeed  impossible,  that  any 
gentleman  would  ever  be  found  who  would  venture  to  marry  thu 
iadyf  and  therefore  Baptiata  was  much  blamed  for  deferring  his 
eonsent  to  many  excellent  oBers  that  were  made  to  her  gentle 
^ster'Bianca,  putting  off  iA\  Bianca*s  suitors  with  this  excuse, 
that  when  the  eldest  sister  was  fidrly  off  his  hands,  they  alioufd 
liave  &ee  leave  to  address  young  Bianca. 

^  It  hajqiened  however  that  a  gentleman^  named  Petruchio, 
eame  to  Padua,  purposely  to  look  out  for  a  wife,  who,  nothing 
4laeQuraged  by  these  reports-  of  Katfaerine'a  temper,  and  hear- 
ing she  was  rich  and  bandsoinei  resolved  upon  marrying  this 
fiuoaons  termagant,  and  tanung  her  into  a  meek  and  manageaiUe 
wfe.  .And  truly  none  waa«o  fit  to  set  about  this  herculean  ia-* 
boar  as  Petrupkio,  whose  apitit  was  aa  high  as  Katharine's;  and 
lae  waa  a  witty  and  -most  happy-tempered  humourist,  and  wiflal 
mo  wiae,  and  of 'such  a  true  judgment,  that  be  well  knew  hew  to 
I  a  pasaiooate  and  furious  depottment,  whenhia  spirits  were 

calrii  that  faimaelf  osald  have  laughed  i^errily  at  his 
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angry  feigning;  for  his  natural  temper  was  careless  and  easy; 
die  boisterous  airs  he  assumed  when  he  becfame  the  husband  of 
Katherine  being  but  in  spOrt,  •r,  more  property  speaking,  affect- 
ed bf  his  excellent  discerhment,  as  the  only  means  to  overcome 
in  her  own  way  the  passionate  ways  of  the  furious  Katherine. 

^  A  courting  Ifhen  Petruchio  went  to  Katherine  the  Shrew,- 
and  first  of  all  he  applied  to  Baptista,  her  father,  for  leare  to 
woo  his  gentle  daughter  Katherine,  as  Vetrucbio  called  her, 
saying  archly,  that  having  heard  of  her  basbfkl  modesty  and  raUd 
behaviour,  he  had  come  from  Verona^  to  solicit  her  love.  Her 
fiither,  though  he  wished  her  married,  was  forced  to  confess 
Kathenne  would  ill  answer  this  character,  it  being  soon  appa^ 
rent  of  what  manner  of  gentleness  she  was  composed,  for  her 
music-master  rushed  into  the  room  to  complain  that  the  gentle 
Katherine,  his  pupil,  had  broken  his  head  with  her  lute  for  pre* 
suming  to  find  fiiult  with  her  performance;  which,'  wlien  Petru- 
chio heard,  he  said,  Mt  is  a  brave  wench:  I  love  her  more  than 
ever,  and  long  to  have  some  chit  chat  with  her;'  and  hurrying' 
the  old  gentleman  for  a  positive  answer,  he  said,  <  My  business 
is  in  haste,  signior  Baptista,  I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father:  he  is  dead,  and  has  left  me  b^ir  to  aU  lus 
lands  and  goods.  Then  tell  me,  if  I  get  your  daughter's  love, 
what  dowry  you  will  give  with  her/  Baptista  thought  lus  manner* 
was  somewhat  blunt  for  a  lover;  but  being  glad  to  get  Koifaerine 
married,  he  answered  that  he  would  give  her  twenty  thousand 
crowns  for  her  dowry,  and  half  his  estate  at  his  death.  So  this 
odd  match  was  quickly  agreed  on;  and  Baptista  went  to  applise 
his  shrewish  daughter  of  her  lover's  addresses,  and  sent  her  in 
to  Petruchio  to  listen  to  his  suit. 

^  In  the  meantime  Petruchio  was  settling  with  himself  the 
mode  of  courtship  he  should  pursue:  and  he  said^  *  i  will  woe 
her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes.  If  she  rails  at  me,  why 
then  I  will  tell  her  she  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale;  and  if 
ahe  frowns,  I  will  say  she  looks  as  clear  as  rosea  newly  washed 
wfth  dew.  If  she  will  not  speak  a  wT>rd,  I  will  pndse  the  elo- 
quence of  her  language;  and  if  ahe  bids  me  leave  her,  I  will 
give  her  thanks  as  If  ahe  bid  me  stay  with  her  a  week.'  Now  the 
stately  K|aherine  entered)  and  Petruchio  first  pressed  he» 
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with  *  Good  toorrow  Kate,  for  that  is  your  nwiic,  I  hear/  Ka- 
Unrine)  not  liking  thb  plain  salutation,  said  disdainfniljr,  <  Thef 
mi\  me  Katberine  who  do  speak  to  me.'  <  You  lie/  replied  the 
lover,  <for  you  are  called  plain  Kate^  and  bonny  Kate,  and 
soipetiiiies  Kate  the  Shrew;  but,  Kate,  you  are  the  prettiest 
Kate  in  ChHstendbm,  and  tberelbre,  Kate,  hearing  your  mildness 
pvaiMid  inisyery  town,  I  am  come  to  woo  you  for  my  wife.' 
,  <^  A  strange  courtship  they  made  of  it.  Sbe  in  loud  and  anw 
gry  tonns  showing  him  how  justly  she  had  gained  the  name  of 
•Shrewy  while  he  still  praised  her  sweet  and  soporous  words,  till 
at  length,  hearing  her  fiaher  coming,  he  said  (intending  to  make 
as  quiek  a  wooing  as  poonble)  ^  Sweet  Katherine,  let  us  set  this 
idle  that  aside,  for  your  finther  has  consented  that  you  shall  be 
,  mf  wife;  your  d^wry  is  agreed  on,  and,  whe^ter  you  will  or  no^ 
I  will  marry  you.' 

<<  And  BOW  Baptists  entering,. Petruchio  told  him  his  daugh- 
ter had  reeeiTed  him  kindly,  and  that  she  had  promised  to  be 
taarried  the  next  Sunday.  This  Katherine  denied,  saying  she 
would  rather  tee  him  hanged  on  Sanday,,  and  reproached  her 
father  for  wishing  to  wed  her  to  such  a  madcap  as  Petruchio. 
Petruchio  desired  her  Esther  not  to  regard  her  angry  words,  for 
they  had  agreed  she  should  seem  reluctant  before  him,  but  that 
when  they  were  alone  he  had  found  hi^r  very  fond  and  loving; 
and.  he  said  to  her,  >  Giye  me  your  hand,  Kate;  I  will  go  to  Ve- 
ndee to  buy  you  fine  apparel  agmst  ovr  wedding  lay.   Provide 
tjie  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  wedding  guests.  I  will  be  sure  to 
bring  rings,  fine  aivay,  and  rich  clothes,  that  my  Katherine  may 
hfi  fine;  and  kiss  me,  Kate,  for  we  will  be  married  on  Sunday.' 
'    ^  On  the  Sunday  all  the  wedding  guests  were  assembled, 
but  they  waited  l<Mig  before  Petruchio  came,  and  Katherine  wept 
for  vexation  ta  think,  that  Petruchio  had  oely  been  making  a  jest 
of  her.  .At  last,  however,  he  appeared;  but  he  brought  none  of 
Use  bridal  finery  he  had  pirofoiaed  Katherine;  nor  was  he  dress- 
ed himaelf  like  a  bridegroom,  but  in  strange  disordered  attire,  aa 
if  lie  meant  to  make  a  sport  of  the  serious  business  he  came 
about;  and  his  servant^  and  the  very  horses  ax  whleh  tbey  rode, 
were  in  like  manner  in  mean  and  fantastic  iashion  habited. 
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i<  PetFOcfaLo  efMild  not  be  perBmded  u>  duun^e  his  dress)  he 
w4  KatlieiJiie  wkt  to  be  married  to  hiiOy  and  not  to  hU  clotlws;  • 
aiid  finding  it  wm  rain  to  argne  with  hknt  to  the  church  tfaejf 
wcnti  he  atili  behaTing  in  the  same  mad  iraf,  Ibr  when  theprieit 
aiked  Petmcliio  if  Katheriiie  should  he  h»  miSpf  he  avoce  •• 
kMid  that  she  should^  that  all  amasod  the  priest  let  faU  his  boakt 
and  a«  he  stooped  to  pick  it  u^  this  madrhndned  foridegraom 
gave  him  such  a  ouff,  that  down  £^11  the  priest  and  his  booK 
again-  And  all  the  while  they  were,  being  macrted  ho  stamped 
and  awore  aO|  that  the  high*spiritod  Katherine  tromUed  and 
shook  for  fear.  Afler  the  ceremonj  was  OTSr,  while  they  were 
yet  in  the  church  he  called  for  wine»  and  drank  a  loud  teMlith  to 
the  companyy  and  threw  a  w^  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  full  in  the  sexton's  face,  giving  no  oth^r  reason  Igr  this 
strange  act,  than  that  the  sexton's  beard  grew  thin  and  ha^geriyj 
and  jsoemed  to  ask  the  sop  as  he  was  drinking*  Nevef^nre  was 
^re  itech  a  mad  marriage;  but  Petruchio  did  but  p«t  thi#  wild- 
^Ms  ottf  the  better  to  succeed  in  the  plot  he  had  formed  to  tame 
bis  shrewish  wife. 

<<  Baptiata  had  provided  a  sumptnoua  marriage  £past|  but 
wlien  they  returned  from  church  PetrgchiO)  taking  hold  of  Ka-^ 
tberinet  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  hia  wife  hmae  instant^ 
ly;  and  no  remonstrance  of  his  fatiier-ui-lawy  or  angry  !Hrprds  of 
the  enraged  KAtherine,  couM  make  him  cbaoge  his  purpo8e»hO' 
claimed  a  husband's  right  to  dispose  of  his  wife  as  be  pleaacd^ 
and  away  he  hurried  Katherisie  offf  be  seeming  so  daring. and 
resolute  that  no  one  dared  attempt  to  sl»p  him. 

S^  Petruchio  moinited  his  wife  up^  a  miserable  horse,  leaa 
and  iai^b,  which  he  had  picked  ont.for  the  pofpoae,  and  hkaself 
and  hia  servant  no  better  monntedi  th^  }o«u*oeyed  on  through 
rough  and  miry  way  a,  and  ever  when  this  horse  of  Katbnrine's 
stumbled,  he  would  storm  and  awear  at  the  poor  jaded  bottst» 
who  could  scarce  crawl  under  hia  burden,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
most  passionate  n^an  alive. 

**  At  length,  after  a  weary  journey,  during  which  Kathedne 
bad  heard  nothing  but  the  wild  ravings  of.  Petruchio  al  the  oer- 
vant  and  at  the  hom^,  they  arrived  at  his  house.  Petcuehio 
^velcomed  her  kindly  to  h^  home,  but  he  resolved  she  should 
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haTe  neither  rest  nor  food  that'  night.  The  tabie«  were  spfeadj 
»i4  supper  soon  served;  but  Petruchio,  pretending  to  find  faiik 
vith  every  dish,  threw  the  meat  about  the  floor,  and  ordered  the 
servants  to  remore  it  away;  t^d  all  this  he  did,  as  he  sMd,  in 
lore  for  his  Catherine,  that  she  might  not  eat  meat  that  was  not 
veil  dressed.  And  when  Katherine,  weary  and  sUppeflekSi  reti- 
red to  rest,  he  found  the  same  fault  with  the  bed,  throwing  the 
pUows  and  bed  clothes  about  the  liDom,  so  that  she  was  forced 
to%it  down  in  a  chair,  where,  if  she  chanced  to  drop  asfeep,  she 
was  presently  awakened  by  the  loud  yoice  of  her  husband,  storm- 
ing at  the  scnranu  for  the  ilNmaking  of  his  wife's  bridal-bed. 

^  The  next  day  Pctruchio  pursued  the  same  course^  stiH 
speaking  kind  words  to  Katherine;  but  when  she  attempted  to 
eat,  find  Csult  with  every  thing  that  was  set  before  her^  throwinff 
the  breakfast  on  the  floor  as  he  had  done  the  supper;  and  Kathe- 
rine, the  haughty  Kathetine,  was  fain  to  beg  the  servant^  would 
bring  her  secretly  a  morsel  of  food;  but  they  being  instructed  bf 
Potruchioy  reified  they  dared  not  give  her  any  thing  unknown 
to  their  master.  <  Ah/  said  she^  '  did  he  marry  me  to  famish 
me?  Beggars  that  come  to  my  father's  door  have  food  givea 
them;  but  I,  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  entreat  for  anf 
thing,  am  starved  for  want  of  food,  giddy  for  want  of  sleepi 
with  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed,  and  thAt  which 
vexes  mo  more  than  all,  he  does  it  under  the  name  of  perfect 
love,  pretending  that  if  I  sleep  or  eat  it  were  present  death  to 
me/  Here  ktr  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Pe**" 
tnichio.    He,  not  meaning  she  should  be  quite  starved,  had 
brought  her  a  small  portion  of  meat;  and  he  said  to  h^r,  ^  How 
fares  my  sweet  Kate?  Here,  love,  you  see  how  di^gent  I  am,  I 
liave  dressed  your  meat  myself.  I  am  sure  this  kindness  meritf 
thanks.  What,  not  a  word?  Nay  then  you  love  not  the  meat,  and 
all  the  pains  I  ha^e  taken  is  to  no  purposa/   He  then  ordered 
the  servant  to  take  the  dish  away.   Extreme  hunger,  which  had 
abated  the  pride  of  Katherine,  made  her  say,  though  angered  to 
the  heart,  '  I  pray  yon,  let  it  stand.'    But  this  was  not  all  Pe- 
trticbio  Intended  to  bring  her  to,  and  he  replied,  *  The  poorest 
aorrice  is  repaid  mth  thanks,  and  so  shall  mine  before  you  touch 
thm  meat'  On  this  Katherine  brought  a  reluctant  ^  I  thank  you, 
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sir.'  And  now  he  suffered  her  to  make  a  slender  nteal,  saym^i 
<  Much  good  may  it  do  your  gentle  heart,  Kate;  eat  apace!  Aii4 
now,  my  honey  lore,  we  will  return  to  your  father^s  house,  and 
revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best/  with  silken  coats  and  caps,  and 
golden  rings,  with  ruffs,  and  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change 
'  of  finery;'  and  to  make  her  believe  he  really  intended  to  give 
her  these  gay  things,  he  called  in  a  tailor  and  a  haberdashery 
who  brought  some  new  clothes  he  had  ordered  for  her,  and  then 
giving  her  plate  to  the  servant  to  take  away,  before  she  had  half 
satisfied  her  hunger,  he  said,  <  What,  have  you  dined^*  The  ha- 
berdasher presented  a  cap,  saying,  <  Here  is  the  cap  your  wor- 
ship bespoke;'  on  which  Petruchio  began  to  storm  afresh,  saying, 
the  cap  was  moulded  in  a  porringer,  and  that  it  was  no  bigger 
than  a  cockle  or  walnut  shell,  desiring  the  haberdasher  to  take 
it  away  and  make  a  bigger.  Katherine  saidi  *  I  will  have  this,  all 
gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these/  <  When  you  are  gentle,' 
replied  Petruchio,  ^  you  shall  have  one  too,  and  not  till  then/ 
The  meat  Katherine  had  eaten  had  a  liule  revived  her  fallen 
spirits,  and  she  said,  '<  Why,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  te 
speak,  and  I  will.   I  am  no  child,  no  bi^e;  your  betters  have  en- 
dured to  hear  me  say  my  mind;  and  if  you  cannot,  you  had  bet- 
ter stop  your  ears/  Petruchio  would  not  hear  these  angry  words, 
for  he  had  happily  discovered  a  better  way  t>f  managpiog  his  wifb 
than  keeping  up  a  jangling  argument  with  her;  therefore  his 
answer  was,  '  Why,  you  say  true,  it  is  a  paltry  cap,  and  I  love 
you  for  not  liking  it/  « Love  me  or  love  me  not,'  said  Katherine, 
<  I  like  the  cap,  and  I  will  have  this  cap  or  none/  «  Tou  say  you 
wish  to  see  the  gown/  said  Petruchio,  still  affecting  to  misun- 
derstand her     The  tailor  then  came  forward,  and  showed  her#a 
liTie  gown  he  had  made  for  her.  Petruchio,  whose  intent  was  that 
she  should   have  neither  cap  nor  gown,,  found  as  much  fault 
with  that.  *0  mercy.  Heaven!'  said  he,  '  what  stuff  is  here! 
.What,  do  you  call  this  a  sleeve?  it  is  like  a  demi  cannon,  car- 
ved up  and  down  like  an  apple-tart.'  The  tailor  said,  <  you  bid 
me  make  it  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times;'  and  Kathe- 
rine said  she  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown.  This  was 
enough  for  Petruchio,  and  privately  desiring  tliese  people  might 
be  paid  for  their  goods,  and  esccuses  made  to  them  for  the  i 
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ingiy  straaf^  treatment  he  bestowed  upon  them,  he  with  fierce 
wordb  and  furious  gestures  drove  the  tailor  and  the  haberdasher 
out  of  the  room:  and  theiij  turning  to  KatherinO)  he  ^laid,  *  Well 
come,  mj  Kate,  we  will  go  to  your  father's  even  in  these  mean 
garments  we  now  wear/   And  then  he  ordered  his  horsesf 
affirming  they  should  reach  Baptista^s  house  by  dinner-time^ 
for  that  it  was  but  seven  o'clock.  Now  it  was  not  early  momingi 
but  the  very  middle  of  the  day  when  he  spoke  this;  therefore 
Katherine  ventured  to  say,  though  modestly,  being  almost  over- 
come  by  the  vehemence  of  his  manner,  '  I  dare  assure  you,  sir, 
it  is  two  o'clock,  and  it  will  be  supper  time  before  .we  get  there/ 
But  Petruchio  meant  that  she  should  be  so  completely  subdued, 
that  she  should  assent  to  every  thing  he  said  before  he  carried 
her  to  her  fiithei*;  and  therefore,  as  if  he  were  lord  even  of  the 
sUn,  and  could  command  the  hours,  he  said  it  should  be  iirhac 
time  he  pleased  to  have  it,  before  he  set  forward.  <  For,'  said  he, 
*  whatever  I  say.  or  do,  you  stil^  are  crossing  it.  I  will  not  go  to- 
day, and  when  I  go  it  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is/  Another 
daf  Katherine  was  forced  to  practise  her  newly  found  obedience, 
and  not  till  he  had  brought  her  proud  spirit  to  such  a  perfect^ 
subjection  that  she  dared  not  remember  there   was  such  a^ 
word  as  contradiction,  would  Petruchio  allow  her  to  go  to  her 
bther's  house:  and  even  while  they*  were  upon  their  journey 
thither,  she  was  in  danger  of  being  turned  back  again,  only  be« 
cause  she  happened  tp  hint  it  was  the  sun,  when  he  affirmed  that 
the  moon  shone  brightly  at  noon^dsy.  <  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,' 
'said  he,  <  and  that  is  myself,  it  shall  be  the  moon,  <ir  stars, 
or  what  I  list,  before  I  journey  to  your  &ther'8  house/  He  then 
made  as  if  he  were  going  back  again;  but  Katherine,  no  longer 
Katherine  the  Shrew,  but  the  obedient  wife,  said,  ^  Let  us  go 
forward,  I  pray,  now  we  have  come  so  far,  and  it  shall  be  the 
aun  or  moon,  or  what  you  please,  and  if  you  please  to  call  it  a 
ru^  candle  henceforth,  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me.'   This  he 
was  resolved  to  prove,  therefore  he  said  again,  *•  I  say,  it  is  the 
moon/'*  I  know  it  is  the  moon,'  replied  Katherine.    <  You  lie,  it 
is  the  blessed  sun,'  said  Petruchio.  ^  Then  it  is  the  blessed  sun,' 
replied  Katherine;  ^  but  sun  it  is  not  when  you  say  it  is  not. 
What  you  will  have  it  named  even  so  it  is,  and  so  it  ever  shall 
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be  for  Katherioe/  Now  thea'  he  euifered  her  te  |>roceed  on  her 
joomey;  hot  further  te  try  if  this  yielding  hvmoiif  weold  lut, 
he  addressed  en  old  gentleman  they  met  on  the  road  as  if  he  had 
been  a  yonng  woman,  saying  to  him»  *  Good  morrow,  gentle 
mistress;^  and  asked  Katherine  if  she  had  ever  beheld  a  fidrsr 
gentlewoman,  praishig  the  red  and  white  of  the  old  man's 
cheeks,  and  comparing  his  eyes  to  two  bright  surs:  and  again 
he  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good 
day  to  your  and  said  to  his  wife,  <  Sweet  Kate,,  embrace  her  for 
her  beauty's  sake/  The  now  completely  vanquished  Katberinc 
quickly  adopted  her  husband's  opinion,  and  made  her  speech  in 
like  sort  to  the  old  gentleman,  saying  to  him,  *  Young  budding 
yirgint  you  are  fair,  and  fresh,  and  sweet:  whither  are  you  going, 
and  where  is  your  dwellin;'?  Happy  are  the  parents  of  so  fair  a 
child.'  '  Why,  how  now,  Kate,'  said  Petruchio,  ^  I  hope  you  are 
not  road;  this  is  a  man,  old  and  wrinkled,  faded  anil  withered,  and 
not  a  maiden  as  you  say  he  is.'  On  this  Katherine  said,  *  Pardon 
me,  old  gentleman;  tKesun  has  so  dazzled  my  eyes,  that  every 
thing  I  iook  on  seemeth  green,  hfow  i  perceive  you  are  a  reve- 
rend father;  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  my  mad  mistake.' 
<  Do,  good  old  grandsire,'  said  Petruchio,  '  and  tell  us  which 
way  you  are  travelling.  We  shall  be  glad  of  your  good  company, 
if  you  are  going  our  way/  The  old  gentleman  replied,  <  Fair  sir, 
and  you  my  merry  mistress,  your  strange  encounter  has  much 
amazed  me.  My  name  is  Vincentio,  and  I  am  going  to  visit  a 
son  of  mine,  who  lives  at  Padua/  Then  Petruchio  knew  the  old 
gentleman  to  be  the  father  of  Lucentio,  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  te  be  married  to  Baptista's  younger  daughter,  Bianca,  and 
he  made  Vincentio  very  happy  by  telling  him  the  rich  marriage 
hfis  son  was  about  to  make;  and  they  all  journeyed  on  pleasant- 
ly together  till  they  came  to  Baptisu's  house,  where  there  was 
a  large  company -assembled  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  Bianca 
and  Ludentio,  Baptista  having  willingly  consented  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Bianca  when  he  had  got  Katherine  off  his  hands. 

<<  When  they  entered  Baptista  welcomed  them  to  the  wed- 
ding feast,  and  there  was  present  also  another  newly  married 
pair. 
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<^  Lucentio,  Biimca's  husbimd,  and  Hortensio,  the  other  new- 
married  inan^  could  not  forbear  aly  jests>  which  seemed  to  hint 
at  the  shrewish  disposition  of  Petruchio's  wife,  and  tliese  fond 
.  bridegrooms  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  mild  tempers  of 
the  ladies  they  had  chosen,  laughing  at  Petruchio  for  his  less 
fet^tunate  choice.  Petruchio  took  little  notice  of  their  jokes  till 
the  ladies  were  retired  after  dinneri  and  then  he  perceived  Bap- 
ti&ta  himself  joined  in  the  l.augh  agdnst  him:  for  when  Petru« 
chio  affirmed  that  his  wife  would  prove  more  obedient  than 
theirs,  the  father,  of  Katherine  said,  *•  Now  in  good  sadness,  son 
Petruchio,  1  fear  you  have  got  the  veriest  shrew  of  all.* 
*  Well,'  said  Petruchio,  <  I  say  no;  and  tbereforci  for  assurance 
that  I  speak  the  truth,  let  us  each  one  send  for  his  wife,  and  he 
whose  wife  is  most  obedient  to  come  at  first  when  she  is  sent 
for,  shall  win  a  wager  which  we  will  propose/  To  this  the 
other  two  husbands  willingly  consented,  for  they  were  quite 
confident  that  tjieir  gentle  wives  would  prove  more  obedient 
than  the  headstrong  Katherine;  and  they  proposed  a  wager  of 
twenty  crowns,  but  Petruchio  merrily  said  he  would  lay  as  much 
as  that  upon  his  hawk  or  hound,  but  twenty  times  as  much  upon 
his  wife.  Lucentio  and  Hortensio  raised  the  wager  to  an  hun- 
dred crowns,  and  Lucentio  first  sent  his  servant  to  desire  Bianca 
Would  come  to  him.  But  the  servant  returned,  and  said,  '  Sir, 
my  mistress  sends  you  word  she  is  busy,  and  cannot  come/ 
<  How,'  said  Petruchio,  *  does  she  say  she  is  busy  and  cannot 
come?  Is  that  an  answer  for  a  wife?'  Then  they  laughed  at  him, 
and  said,  it  would  be  well  if  Katherine  did  not  send  him  a  worse 
answer.  And  now  it  was  Hortensio's  turn  to  send  for  his  wife; 
and  he  said  to  his  servant,  ^  Go  and  entreat  my  wife  to  come  tof 
me.' '  Oh  ho!  entreat  her!'  said  Petruchio.  <  Nay  then,  she,  needs 
must  come.'  *  1  am  afhdd,  sir,'  said  Hortensio,  <  your  wife  will 
not  be  ehtreated/  But  presently  this  civil  husband  looked  a  lit-* 
tie  blank,  when  the  servant  returned  without  his  mistress;  and 
fa«  said  to  him,  <  How  now!  where  is  my  mfe?'  <  Sir,'  said  the 
servant,  ^  my  mistress  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand, 
and  therefore  she  will  not  come.  She  bids  you  come  to  her/ 
«  Worse  and  worse!'  said  Petruchio;  and  then  he  sent  bis  ser- 
want,  saying,  *  Sirrah,  go  to  your  mistress  and  sell  her  I  com- 
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mand  her  to  come  to  me.'  The  company  had  scarcely  time  to 
think  she  would  not  obey  the  summons,  when  Baptistai  all  in 
amaze,  exclaimedi  *  Now  by  my  holidam,  here  comes  Kathe-' 
riue!' and  she  entered,  saying  meekly  to  Petruchio,  ^  What  it 
your  will,  sir,  that  you  sent  for  me?'  Where  is  your  sister,  and 
Hortensio's  wife?'  said  he.  Katherioe  replied,  <  They  sit  confer* 
ring  by  the  parlour  fire.'  <  Go  fetch  them  hither!'  said  Petruchio. 
Away  went  Katherine  without  reply,  to  perform  her  husband's 
command. '  Here  is  a  wonder,*  said  Lucentio,  '  if  you  talk  of  a 
wonder.'  <  And  so  it  is,'  said  Hortensio;  <  I  marvel  what  it  bodes.' 
*  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,'  said  Petruchio,  <  and  love,  and  quiet 
life,  and  right  supremacy;  and  to  be  short,  every  thing  that  is 
sweet  and  happy.'  Katherine's  father,  overjoyed  to  see  this  re- 
formation in  his  daughter,  said, '  Now,  fair  befall  thee,  son  Petru« 
chio!  you  have  won  the  wager,  and  I  will  add  another  twenty 
thousand  crowns  to  her  dowry,  as  if  slie  were  another  daughter, 
for  she  is  changed  as  if  she  had  never  been.'  *•  Nay,'  said  Petru- 
chio, *  I  will  win  the  wager  better  yet,  and  show  more  signs  of 
her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience.'  Katherine  now  entering  with 
the  two  ladies;  he  continued,  ^  See  where  she  comes,  and  btings 
your  froward  wives  as  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 
Katherine,  that  cap  of  yours  does  not  become  you;  off  with  that 
ba)jble  and  throw  it  under  foot.' ^  Katherine  instantly  took  off  her 
cap,  and  threw  it  down.  '  Lord!'  said  Uortensio's  wife,  ^  may  I 
never  have  a  cause  to  sigh  till  lam  brought  to  such  a  siilf  passi* 
And  Bianca,  she  too  said,  *•  Fie,  what  foolish  duty  call  you  this!' 
On  this  Bianca*s  husband  said  to  her,  *  I  wish  your  duty  were  as 
foolish  too!  The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca,  has  cost  me 
an  hundred  crowns  since  dinner  time.'  ^  The  more  fool  you,' 
said  Bianca,  <  for  laying  on  my  duty.'  <  Katherine,'  said  Petru- 
chio, '  I  charge  you  tell  these  headstrong  women  what  duly  they 
owe  their  lords  and  husbands.'  And  to  the  wonder  of  ail  pre- 
sent, the  reformed  shrewish  lady  spoke  as  eloquently  in  praise 
of  the  wife-like  duty  of  obedience,  as  she  had  practised  it  impli- 
citly in  a  ready  sut>mb8ion  to  Petruchio's  will*   And  Katherine 
once  more  became  famous  in  Padiu,  not  as  heretofore,  as   Ka- 
therine the  Shrew,  but  as  Katherine  the  most  obedient  and  ckite'' 
ous  wife  in  Padua. 
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However  it  may  be  made  a  question  among  philosophers 
whether  man  is  benefited  by  civilization  and  ^efinen\pnt,  the  la- 
dicBi  at  least]  will  unanimously  declare  in  favour  of  a  state  of 
things  which  adds  so  essentially  to  their  comfort  and  importance. 
Among  the  boorish  old  Greeks  and  Romans^  and  indeed  all  other 
rude  nations,  wives,  we  are  told,  were  considered  as  the  mere 
slaves  of  their  lordly  husbands,  who  could  part* with  them  at 
pleasure,  like  any  other  article  of  household  furniture;  nor  was 
it  till  a  much  later  period,  that  this  very  reasonable  privilege  of 
separation  was  granted  alike  to  both  parties.     Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  multiplied  facilities  for  throwing  off  the  matrimonial  yoke, 
we  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  in  the  pure  ages  of  the 
republic,  not  a  solitary  instance  of  divorce  occurred  within  its 
precincts  for  a  space  of  more  than  Jive  hundred  years!  Leaving 
the  grave  task  of  moralizing  on  this  subject  to  deeper  reasoners, 
my  curiosity  was  excited  the  other  day  by  the  sight  of  some  stric- 
tures on  modern  depravity,  to  inquire  into  our  own  institutions 
on  this  subject:  and,  truly,  though  in  examining  the  acts  of  our 
Pennsylvania  legislature,  I  find  my  fair  countrywomen  do  not 
quite  rival  the  Roman  matrons  in  constancy  and  patience;  yet 
the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  the   unhappy  compladnants 
assign  as  a  ground  for  relief  are  so  good,  that  we  can  hardly 
blame  their  desire  to  be  separated  ''  from  the  bed  and  boarH"  of 
tj^eir  disagreeable  inmates.    The  men,  too,  are  generally  no  less 
expert  in  finding  out  some  unconquerable  source  of  discontent 
with  their  helpmates:  so  that,  whether  the  husband  is  too  liberal 
in  exercising  thai  salutary  power  of  gentle  correction  which  the 
law,  for  wise  purposes,  lodges  in  his  hands — or  the  lady  will  not 
be  controlled  in  the  use  of  that  instrument  of  warfare  with  which 
nature  has  armed  her;  whether  the  husband  is  a  brute  or  the  wife 
a  scold— rit  would  certainly  be  hard  to  deny  the  poor  sufferer  tho 
only  consolation  that  human  authority  can  afford.    Unreasonable 
severity,  in  fact,  would  answer  no  good  purpose  whateyer;  as 
'  some  kind  sister  state,  less  rigid  in  its  ideas  of  the  matrimonial 
c6nipact,  might  always  extend  to  the  applicant  its  accommodating 
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powf  rt.  £v€0  BOW,  we  t»ften  Me  an  unbic^pf  wretch  neveHIgg 
to  the  other  extreme  of  the  continent  almost,  or  hurrying  to. the 
benignant  legislature  of  Virginia,  with  more  haste  than  did  ever 
poor  devil  with  a  cancer  to  her  salutary  springs,  in  hopes  of  leav- 
ing his  loathsome  burden  behind.  The  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  has  steered' a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes, 
and  though  she  always  discountenances  applications  on  fri?olods 
grounds,  never  fails  to  grant  relief  on  proper  occaaons.  The 
rueful  accounts  which  some  of  these  miserable  people  give  of 
their  sufferings  is  pitiable  enough.  One  good  lady  obtains  a  dt* 
vorce  because  it  was  proved  to  the  legislature  that, 
'  ^  Shortly  after  their  intermarriage,  her  said  husband  suffercA 
himself  to  become  the  victim  of  intenlperance,  and  forgetting 
the  affectionate  duty  of  a  good  husband,  did  ill-Creat  and  person- 
ndly  abuse  his  said  wife/' 

But  to  counterbalance  this  scandal  on  our  sex,  we  leam  h&* 
Aiediately  after,  that 

^  Michael  Miller  was,  on  the  eighth  day  of  November,  in  &• 
year  1803,  joined  in  matrimony  with  a  certain  Catharine  Rock, 
with  whom  he  lived  and  cohabited  until  the  eighth  day  ^Julyt 
In  the  year  1811,  during  which  time  they  had  three  children^ 
nnd  that  the  said  Catharine,  regardless  of  the  laws  and  her  ma^ 
trimonial  vows,  did  conduct  herself  in  a  manner  irregul^  and 
unbecoming  a  wife,  and  on  the  said  eighth  of  July  did  elope, 
in  company  with  a  married  man,  from  her  said  husband  and  three 
•mall  children,  and  has  not  since  lived  or  cohalnted  widi  her 
•aid  hushand;  and  it  further  appears,  that  the  said  Michael  did 
demean  himself  as  a  good  and  kind  husband,  and  is  reputed  a 
man  of  good  morals  and  truth,  and  is  desirous  that  the  marriage 
ef  him  and  the  said  Catharine  be  dissolved  by  the  legislature; 
and  it  being  just  and  reasonable  that  relief  should  be  afforded^ 
Be  it  enacted,  &c." 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  ladies  appear  on  tke 
whole  to  fare  the  hardest*  The  case  indeed  of  a  woman  who  is 
tacked  to  an  unruly  husband  is  the  mere  intolcrabU,  as  she  has 
no  means  whatever  of  avoiding  or  obtuning  a  respite  from  his 
persecutions.  The  husband,  on  the  contrary,  can  drown  his 
cares  foj  a  moment  in  the  cofnpany  of  a  pot*companion>  and  for* 
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mmy  tai^  &  do9'«  life^  mad  wbeii  bis  wife  fltarm^  croudi 

*' In  shadderiDgi  meekf  labmkted^lioiight^ 

btMatk  ker  fufy,  h«  mf  )r«t  slmtoh  abMid  Ma  IMe  hour  of 
MtufcetMnwdqidtu  .  But  tbo  vlfe  imsttniljr  grki  mnd  ^Otit. 
Mo—  «•  ftnd  tiiat  moat  of  the  afv^atisnft  are  from  feiAiio 
iBffefwti  «adatit  iam  matter  of  impottiaioe  to  tlio  fair,  td  kiiair 
fcr  wlMft  degree  of  mUeondiict  thvjr  can  get  uwoesed  from  tt 
i  jolMfeHoWy  it  may  be  useful  to  set  down  some  ef 
,  bjr  ei«y  of  proeedeiite,  for  wtires  who  consider  their 
■o  longer  worthy  of  their  Bociety.  Sech  as  the  fbl-' 
kmag  «aaf  at  least  be  hung  ^n  t9nv9f€m  over  the  heads  of  thoso 
evhaaiw  sot  qahe  meorngaile. 

^  Whereas  k  appears  to  the  legtshitare,  tbst  Elsa  Va&gerdoit 

wias»  on  the  19th  day  of  I>ecemheffi  lf9By  jomed  m  n»avriage  to 

Levi  Middoughi  with  whoa^  she  lived  about  fbnrteen  years,  ki 

wpfexdh  tteo  she  had  five  ohUdreo;  that  during  the  time  tho  said 

Elaa  cemiiuied  to  live  with  the  said  Levi)  he  treated  her  in  a 

;  cruel  and  inhuman  manner^  by  healing  her,  and  at  dHTerent 

I  threaeeiiing  to  mho  her  lifc,  so  that  she  iras  often  obliged    . 

eo  fly  to  her  neighbours  for  protection;  and  it  also  appears  thdt 

tbo  aaid  Eka'ts  a  woman  of  good  moral  character:  j4nd  where* 

mm%  \%  woidd  be  cruel  in  the  extreme,  to  oblige  a  woman  to  live 

valh  a  amn  that  has  continued  so  iidramanly  and  barbarously  to 

her;  therefore,  &c/' 

<»  ...^^t  appears  to  the  legislature,  that  about  sixteen  ye«re 

s,  a  «ertm  William  M«Glaughlin,  of  the  county  of  North* 

aMfthorland,  intermarried  with  Isabella  M'Carly;  that  they  conti^ 

mrnod  to  Uve  together  for  near  six  years;  that  the  cruel  txi^atitf^imt 

of  tlm  husband  to  his  wife  was  sueh  as  to  compel  her  to  leave 

lisa,  or  to  remain  at  the  imminent  haaard  of  her  Iffe;  she  chos^ 

Cbo  former;  therefore,  See.'*— Again: 

^  Margaret  iiarrieon,  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  hath  ro* 
presented  by  her  petition,  that  she  contracted  marriage  with 
Benjamin  Harrison  on  the  39th  day  of  May,  1803;  th^t  shordy 
sRer  their  intermarriage  her  said  husband,  regardless  of  his  msi* 

tnmoniai  vows,  commenced  a  soilea  of  ehwtpa  oeatettiTWindg 
^oL«  II.  S  n 
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^r,  and  neglected  to. provide  for  his  young  end  iM&g  fanri^ 
and,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  God  and  inaD,  gawhiipMlf  «p 
to  an  irregular  life;  therefore,  be  it  entctedy"  Sec. 
And  again: 

<<  Whereas  it  appears  by  the  memorial  and  petition  of  Mar- 
garet M<Clelhm,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  she  waa  lafcMlf 
joined  in  marriage  with  John  B|(|K}lellant  on  the  seventh  dqr  of 
Inly,  1796,  and  livedwith  said  John  from  that  time  until  the 
3  Ist  day  of  January,  1 007:  and  whereas  it  appears  the  said  -Jlte 
possessed  a  serere,  cruel,  and  tymnnicai  dispoaition,  which  at 
length  grew  so  ungovernable  and  savage^  that  he,  the  said  John, 
used  the  greatest  cruelties  in  beating  and  otherwise  fusing  dm 
person  of  his  said  wiie,  Margaret  MK^lellan:  and  wbemitf  it  ap- 
pears from  the  documents  accompanying  the  petition,-  that  the 
said  Margaret  has  always  maintained  a  good  and  reputable  cha* 
racier;  and  it  being  just  and  reasonable  that  relief  should  he.af* 
forded  in  such  cases;  therefore,  be  it  enacted,"  ice. 

In  theae  cases  theve  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  husband  kr 

.  exceeded  the  extent  of  his*  powers.  I  say  exceeded^  because, 
however  harsh  it  may  seem  to  the  females  of  the  present  d|y, 
ttiere  are  divers  very  grave  black-letter  statutes,  bywhich^iur 
honest  old  ancestors  were  authorized 'and  exhorted  to  keep  a 
tight  rein  over  their  spouses,  and,  on  proper  occasions^  to  use  a 
moderate  sized  cudgel  for  llie  purpose  of  checking  tiieir  viva- 
city. Sir  William  Blackstone,  however,  observes  tiiat  tlds  power 
of  correction  ^  was  confined^,  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  Ike 
husband  was  prohibited  from  using  any  violence  t6  hu  wife  aU* 
ttr  quant  ad  vfrttm,  mt  rauM  regimiiU»  tt  caHigoHofd^  uxofk 

,  9U€  Ueiic  ttrationalntiter  fiertinei:*  The  civiL  law  gave  thekus- 
band  the  same,  or  a  larger,*  authority  over  his  wife^  aUowittg  Urn 
for  some  misdemeanors  ^agtUU  et  fu%Hbt^  acrUer  verberart 
uxoremt  for  others  only  modieam  cati^aHonem  adhibere^  But 
with  us  in  the  politer  reign  of  Charies  the  second,  this  power 
of  correction  began  to  be  doubted*    Yet  the  lower  rank-  ef  peo- 

*  WUehy  for  the  benefit  of  the  eoantiy  Udiefl»  mtj  be  tnodjtfpd.  that  the 
cudgel  mas'nt  exceed  the  dimeoaioot  allowed  bj  ad  Mt  (now  obsolete)  pnaeed  in 
€be  tine  of  WOUam  Ruitu.  See  Qraetoo  and  FliU  on  (hk  carioua  lubjeet.  Soaic 
Hi^t  k  Ac  ihcd  oa  U  by  IMkymple  ttd  logolph. 
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f  IC)  who  wer^  always  fond  of  the  M,  conunoa  lawy  stUi  clidia 
and  exert  theiraDcient  privilege.'* 

The  lower  classes  of  the  present  generation  have  xealousif 
maintained  this,  as  well  as  their  other  unalienable  righu«  They 
kave  quite  as  clear  ideas  of  (QscipUne  and  subiMrdination  as  their 
IbtefittberSf  and  act  accordingly  with  as  hearty  a  good  will*  An 
instance,  of  this  came  under  the  observation  of  the  writef  a  few 
days  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  negro  felloWy  who  was  overheard  flog- 
ging nost  soundly  a  nymph  of  his  own^colour,  and  eseclaiming 

ivith  great  emphasis  at  every  blow,  <<  Oh,  you  damned ^-i 

ru  let  you  know  you*rc  my  wife!'*  The  sturdy  rogue  seemed 
io  think  this  quite  a  sufficient  ground  for  exercising  his  hickoryi 
asd  for  her  quietly  submitting  to  the  wholesome  chaatiaement. 
It  is  provoking  enough,  too,  that  the  wives  who  undergo  this 
discipline,  are  generally  better  and  even  mom  affectionate  than 
those  whose  husbands  are  lenient  and  indulgent.  For  example, 
who  have,  proverbially,  better  wives  than  the  whole  raoe  of  cot* 
Mern^  and  we  all  know  the  reasons  of  thia  adv$mtage  over  other 
men.  The  story  on  this  head,  related  in  the  Spectator,  is  an  au- 
thority remarkably  in  point.  A  general,  we  are  told,  who  was 
■jnxiottB  to  obtain  possession  of  a  besieged  city,  promised,  aa  an 
inducement  to  capitulation,  that  the  women  should  be  suffered  to 
canry  out  as  much  as  they  could  on  their  backs^  and  the  town  be 
then  given  up  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  Accordingly,  each  lady 
pecked  up  and  marched  out  with  whatever  she  deemed  most.va- 
JUabie-»-one  her  bundle  t^  lace;  another  a  huge  bag  of  gold;  ano* 
ther  her  gallant;  another  a  favourite  lap-dog;  but  of  the  whole 
city,  one  woman  only  brought  off  her  husband,  who,  the  story 
jirfbrma  us,  ^  was  a  lively  cobbler,  that  kicked  and  spurred  all 
the  while  his  vrife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was  said,  had 
scarce  passed  a  day  in  his  life  without  giving  her  the  discipline 
0f  the  strapl" 

•  I  have  no  authentic  history  of  St.  Criafdn  now  by  me,  or  I 
should  have  the  curiority  to  examine  whether  he  treats  on  the 
management  of  wives.  A  dissertation  from  such  an  authority 
snust  be  invaluable. 

But  we  have  strayed  from  the  subject,  which  was  to  present 
8^me  of  the  uumerous  biUs  of  divorce  that  crowd  the  recpr^s.  of 
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our  legiftlalUfe.  The  ihefancfaoly  catalogue  ih  so  totig^y  Aat  we 
.•ball  hare  room  for  only  a  *feir  ttiere  caafeft  to  esem]^lfy  the  vati- 
ooa  aotittSea  ef  iiiiiafisfcictlofi  Chat  3^aiHy  the  intetft fence  of  go* 
>eniment  between  man  and  wife.  Ifektto  t>enona!'iH-tte««mem, 
fhe  lifoit  promfaAnt  6bject  of  eomptdnt  aeema  to  be  dk/seiticte 
and  the  entering  into  a  second  marriage.  It  is  perfectly  tmac- 
tibimtMi  how- a  into  or^onittby  who  has  experienced  te  HtHe 
eomfert  and  happiness  hi  the  «  hofj  state,'^  should  rashly  encoun- 
ter agaiji  the  same  ddnger,  'and  TOluntarllf  incur  a  double  burdeh. 
Some  gay  youthy  indeed,  in  the  ardour  of  inexperience,  has  ftttng, 

"i|owhi|)iyooal4Ibewith^tfa«r     ,     . 

But  eren  this  is  not  so  foolish  as  for  an  old  fex  who  has  lost  liii 
leg,  pcrhapsi'  in  the  trap,  to  be  prowling  about  the  same  unluclqf 
Semesnes.'  Tet  such  cases  are  rery  numerous,  tdt  esutai'pXti 
Mm.  Elizabeth  Burk,'  of  Washington  bounty,  makes  It  appear, 
that'    '     •  ^ 

^  Her  husband,  Corn^lios  Burk,  after  wasting  Knd  spend!ft|^ 
lleri>r6perty,  hath  deserted  and  left  her,  and  hath  now  been  ab- 
setit  more  than  ftte  years  and  six  months;  and  it  is  bettbVed  that 
the  sud  Cornelius  was  married  to  another  woman,  Who  is  yd 
lifing,  previous  to  his  marriage  with  the  said  Eliaabeth.*^ 

Another  lady  represents,  that 

^fn  the  year  irsi,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  Swan,  Mth 

[  urtiem  she  lired  till  the  year  1791;  that  in  the  month  of  May,oir 

said  year,  the  said  Swan  relinquished  her,  and  neter  returneflt 

that  Swan,  in  the  year  1!^95,  was  married  to,  and  cohabited  with 

another  woman:*' 

A  certain  Eleanor  Donaldson,  it  appears,  was  inartied,  for  hef 
fins,  to  a  reprobate  by  the  name  of  AbrahanK  fiaults,  >prtth 
whom,  according  to  her  own  account,  she 

^  Lived  eleven  years  and  nine  months,  in  whith  time*  they 
had  seven  children;  about  the  rixteehth  of  August,  1808',  the 
asM  Abraham  left  the  said  Eleanor,  his  laiArflil  Wife,  and  Sve 
amall  cblldfen,  to  conflict  with  poverty  and*  distress;  and  soiM 
time  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  same  yei&r,  the  iaid  Abni^' 
Mm,  who  theii  called  himself  Abraham  Woods,'  was  married  to 
another  ift>iiiabi'^ 
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TIm  eaM  of  Mrs.  Le  Ctorcift  no  letft  luudt 
«  Wimofts  fiiioabeth  Lo  CUrc  Uka  f^rcsmledt  bf  bor  pt- 
tltkm,  that  on  the  fifth  day  of  Ajml,  in  (ho  yoar  If^B,  aho  iKoa 
lawfaliy  tnaniod  to  o  certaiii  PkHip  S.  O*  Do  FfaiMittOo»|.  thit 
.ahe  llted  oftd  cobabked  with  him  from  tho  tiano  of  th^  mi*^ 
riago  until  the  irat  da^  of  May,  1790}  that  oft  tba  day  laatafeif- 
oaidi  the  said  Philip  &  O.  De  Pranqooen  doranod  iar  Bnaopat 
that  aoon  after  hia  wnml  in  Euro]ief  ho  wrote  to  hie  aaid  iriia 
that  ho  <Ud  aot  mean  to  return;  and  in  answer  to  aovond  Jottom 
repeated  the  aame  decUurationt  accompanied  with  an  intimatkni 
tfiat  lio  considered  all  ceimenion  between  thons  at  an  end),  and 
that  aho  muati  thencefarthi  pioHAe  for  hereel^  that  tte  aaM  Ell- 
aahetb  Le  Clo»  thonght  bera^at  liberty  to  foroi  n  now  matrf- 
monial  connexiont  and  accordingly  wasi  some  time  after^  tnar- 
lied  10  a  certain  Joseph  Gergen  Le  Cletc,  wttb  whom  aha  lired 
na  bb  wifoi  unti)  the  tfme  of  bia  doatb»  and  became  the  motbeo  of 
two  childrant  and  the  told  EUaaheth  being  now  adriaod  that  bar 
eooond  marriage  was  illegal  and  told,  and  tho  issue  of  it  itiogtt»* 
aatoi  baa  appUed,  by  her  petition,  lo  bo  divorced  from  the  aaii 
Do  Fffan^eeO)  and  to  have  her  isaue,  by  Joseph  G.  lie  Giarc  lo* 
ftdmatod*    Beitooaoied/'  tic. 

Snob  abandonasont,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,*  it  aeema,  iHV 
oconn 
^M  John  Vanbar,  now  a  citinen  of  Waabington  countf  i 
an  tbe  state  of  Maryland,  basi  by  hia  petitioof  reproaentedf  that 
be  waa,  on  tiie  twenty-ninth  day  of  Decemberj  1769,  lawfully 
joined  in  marriage  to  Jane  Coulter;  and  that  ahe  continued,  to 
v%aido  witb  him  aa  bb  wife,  fior  several  years;  and»  after  htmHng 
fo  Um  mvmU  tpMUtrtih  i^bo  abandoned  iua  bo4  and  board 
Therefera,^  Iig.  ^ 

Applications  for  relief  against  men  who  have  subjected  them* 
jmItos  tQ  puniahment,  by  Tiolatioos  of  the  law,  are  numerous. 
Some  of  tbom  are  curious  enough.    Take  the  following: 

^  Wbereaa,  Mary  Deweeo,  of  tbo  eoun^  of  Montgomoif ,  by 
ber  potitian,  bath  repreaentod  to  the  legislatore,  that  she  was  law- 
fiaily  married  to  Thomas  DeweeS)  in  the  month  of  Jaino,  isau 
tlMit  within  a  lew  months  after  th^  marriage  he  was  convicted  of 
forgciTi  ai|d  was  sentenGOd  to  hard  labour  and  impdaoament  fior  « 
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term  of  years;  that  after  eighteen  months  imprisooment  he  wuy 
al  the  soikitation  of  her  friends,  pardoned  fof  the  gOTemon  Unt 
i^r  remaiamg  with  her  aheut  two  weeks  after  his  liberatioii 
he  ahandoned/and  left  her  in  a  destitute  situation;  and  it  appeasiy 
by  a  copy  of  a  record  ^of  the  court  of  Iquarter  sessions  of  ths 
peace  and  general  gaol  ddivery  for  the  county  of  AUegksDfi 
that  at  the  said  court,  holden  the  twenty-eightb-day  of  Oecenip 
'^ber,  18039  the  said  Thomas  Deweea  was  legally  conHeted  of 
aiding  and  abetting  the  passing  of  counterfeit  money,  and  sea^ 
tenced  to  five  years  imprisonment  at  hard  labouR  and  whereas 
it  appears^  to  the  legislatore^  that  under  such  circumstances}  the 
vnibrtttttatfe  woman  ought  to  be  released  from  any  connesion 
with  a  character  ^>parently  so  imciaimable:  Therefore/'  kc. 
Th3istoox 

^  It  has  been  satia&ctorily  prared  to  the  legtsiatore, 

that  Sarah  Rose  was,  on  the  thirteenth,  day  of  September,  laio, 
lawfully  married  to  Samuel  Rose,  junior,of  Westmoreland  couaifi 
and  also  J  that  the  said  Samuel,  at  a  court  of  oyer  and  tenmner^  te. 
held  at  Grreensburg,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1811,  was  conneiei 
of  burglary,  and  stealing  the  mail  of  the  United  States,  for 
which  crime  he  was  sentenced  to  forfeit  his  lands  and  tenemenl% 
goods  and  chattels,  to-the  commonwealth,  and  that  he  should  b^ 
imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  term  of  ten  yeerii 
two  of  which  he  is  to  be  confined  in  some  of  the  solitary  cells  of 
the  said  geolf  where  he  now  remains;  and  it  appearing  proper, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  grant  the  said  Sarah  a  dlForoei 
Therefore,"  &c. 

■  ■  ^*  Mary  Carmack,  by  her  petition,  hath  represented, 
that  she  was  joined  in  marriage,  on  the  twenty-soTenth  day  of 
December,  1800,  to  David  Carmack,  and  that  the  said  Da?id 
was,  at  a  court  of  general  quarter  sessions,  of  .the  peace,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  of  March  sessions,  convicted  of  a  forgery^  oa  the 
several  bills  of  indictments,  as  appears  l>y  the  records  thereof^ 
fi>r  which  crime  he  was  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment,  at  hard  Ifr 
hour,  for  the  term  of  two  years  en  each  bill,  in  the  gaol  of  Phi- 
ladelphiaf  where  he  now  remains;  and  the  said  Mary,  being  d^ 
airous  of  a  difoice  Svom  the  bands  otmairimonys  Tliefefore»"  fcc. 
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To  this  dtrk  catalogjue,  Mr.  Oldschool,  might  be  added  many 
nore  cases,  quite  as  melancholy  at'  the  foregoing;  but  I  will 
^••tpass  on  your  patience-no  longer.  I  forbear  to  recapitukto 
the  innumerable  moans  of  husbands  and  wires—whether  for  in- 
Ueltty  before  or  after  marriage—whether,  as  it  jeemsi  frequent- 
^hi^pem  in  remote  parts  of  the  state,  one  party  has  been  invei- 
glod  or  intiiqidated  into  jthe  noose  or  whether  the  ccmjugal  en« 
dearoMBts  have  been  suddenly  damped  by  the  unseasonable  ap- 
paaranoe  of  a  fine  chopping  bojr  a  few  months  after  marrk^. 
AU  these  thbgs  giro  one  a  dreary  idea  of  the  nuptial  state. 
When  we  refiect  tooy  how  many  unhappy  doTils  submit  without 
munouring^  to  their  lot,  and  wait,  with  pious  resignation,  till  it 
please  God  to  delhrer  thei9,  we  are  almost  disposed  to  think 
like  the  apostate  Turk,  who  swore  by  his  beard  that  Mahomet 
must  be  a  liar  and  impostor,  or  he  would  never  l^ve  asserted  that  j 
the  joys  of  heaTon,  consist  chiefly  in  an  intercourse  wUh  the 
homies! 

•  If  some  henpeckt  fellow, "  damned  in  a  feir  wife,*'  should  be 
instigated  by  her  to  take  up  the  cudgels,  as  a  cham^on  for  the 
ladies,  and  demand  whether  I,  who  pretend  to  know  so  much 
>abo8t  matrifnony,  am  myself  married,  I  answer  no;  and,  as  a 
punishment  fer  his  impertinence,  may  his  wife  live  these  fif^ 
years! 

CCELEBS: 

BUT  HfOT  XM  SBARCB  OF  ▲  WIVS. 


FOR  TBB  POBLT  FOLIO* 
BEPLY  TO  THE  «  REMARKS  ON  MELTSITS  TRAVELS.'^ 
PabKdked  in  the  last  number.  ' 

Ma.  Oldschool, 

Who  will  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Job,  when  he  exchdmed, 
^  Oh,  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book."  Yet  the  critical 
observer  will  have  discovered,  that  Jeb  knew  little  about  it,  to 


Hft    RftK.rTOIIEBIAKCa01IBIBLISir»TltAVSA' 

il^tA  va  do  flOw^ftFdaf  Sy  whuk  tlie  ^  provtnoe  of  book*iikak2ig'* 
hfts  exMiicd  to  •  cdHitf^  Ifaat  Job  and  Us  cdimporamo  Suit 
Avomed  of  And  oT  £1  kinds  of  book-Wildbg<»  tl^aoot  dotofeU 
]%  t^foUMf »  to  pubUoH  obftorvftdoiift  on  «<  aont  tiioir  aMmiefB; 
«Mt  their  #■}%**  iB  ^  a  now  world,**  among  ilnBedfo.  Too 
know  ai  wcAl  at  f  do,  Mr.  Oidachooli  that  k  U  ini|ioaaible,  hf  anf 
•flbrt  whatorer,  toploaao  all  partlot)  and  to  these  Mi-dafs,  ivMi 
<*|Mrt3r  apirhCaccoNBhgto  the  remaiker,  ipagb  389)  te  «o^«^ai< 
aEro  wMitho  ciirflisod-^ornilber  the  Chviafelaii)Pm4d,*'to«ffto«f 
nopartf  wovddhetowHtoiKi^iigatall.  Asd  Aaft  irfaac  veold 
become  of  the  poor  book'VMkora,  to  aaf  nothing  of  the  iniaten^ 
and  printers' dotfls,  press-naker8ipapet^-maker«v^«g-B0feers,liMl 
idl  the  other  rag-Ug  and  bdb«tail  paraphernalia  attached  10  thd 
honourable  order?  Nowy  in  the  name  of  all  the  GmHrnkf,  1  mnii 
really  step  ibnrard  in  behalf  of  the  poor  bookHnakera.  ^B^tf 
behoM  the  ^  Calandtiea  of  Authors.*'  Those  ivho  haire  road 
the  popular  novel  of  Tom  Jones,  will  be  able  to  form  a  pf^^ 
good  notion  of  one  series  of  Ihem^  from  the  account  whldi  squire 
Western  gtves  of  the  onset  he  receiried  from  the  **  hoop-petit^ 
coot"  ladies  hi'  London:  an  onset  so  droadMi  as  to  make  th# 
poor  squire  declare,  roundlf,  that  rather  thaa  undergo  euck 
another,  he  would  oonaentto  be,  like  Acieon,  turned  intoo  kai^ 
and  run  and  eat  up  by  his  own  dogs.  ^ 

I  don't  know  that  many  of  the  authors  are  sportsmen  enough 
to  prefer  a  death  of  this  kind;  but  I  suspect,  that,  but  for  one 
consideration,  some  of  them  would  consent  to  be  confined  in  a 
garret  for  life,  under  sentence  of  brend  and  water,  rather  than 
undergo  the  serious  calamity  of  being  remarked  upon  by  certain 
of  the  eriekettf  as  they  have  been  facetiously  caUed. 

If  it  be  asked  what  oonsideratloa  is  thisi  I  answer  -the  gra* 
tifi cation  of  Taaity.  Authors,  like  fathersi  «re  food  of  their  off- 
spring, comely  or  not;  and  even  mere  book-makers  are  par* 
tial  to  their  adopted  children.  The  praise  of  a  good-natured 
critic,  such  as  the  reviewer  of  the  Tiavels  In  quesdont  In  tho 
Pott  Folio  for  February  last,  is  so  gratifytngi  that  one  solkarf 
tnstanco  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  attacks  of  a  wholo 
host  of  &8tidious  caviUers.  Indeed  some  of  the  critics  aeem  to 
be  aware  of  this,  and  leat  no  friend  should  step  forward,  and  the 
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poor,  author  die  of  a  broken. heart,  they  attempt  to  modify  th^ 
^  cn^amhy/*  The  cutting  knife  is  u»ed  .wirAou/  mcrci^,  but  a 
p^i&j^r.ia  applied  with  such  afi/iarent  •ymfiatJkj/f  thjit.ire  are 
lei^to  woader  how  they,  could  .both  be  used  by , the  same  hand.  ] 

For  .exaiqple— M(bat  author  could  desire  greater  applause 
than  Relish  meets  with  in  the  remarks,  |>age  3d3?r— <<  I  see 
mi^eli  more  to  commend  than  reprehend  in  the.  ge^neral  tenor  of 
1^  irork  before  us.  The  ti*aveller  seems  disposed  to  do  justice  to 
Qurccu^ptry  and  ^ni^tional  character;  and,  bating  some  unequivocal 
(QTinptoms  ot  Caledpnianism,  he  may  be  called  a  liberal  man.'* 
But  who  could  meet  with  greater  severity  than  what  foUowSj 
page  334? — "Th^  much  in  return  for  the  political  dogmas  of  a 
]^|ii|ropean,  who  seems  to  think  that  either  his  birth  in  the  old 
W|»|rld,  or  his  province  of  book-making  in  the  new,  or  both,  invest 
Ufla  with  the  prerogative  of  passing  .sentence,  without  ceremony^ 
iip<9|^tthe  public  conduct  and  motives  of  a  very  large  and  respect- 
i[|4f^.portioo  of  the  members  of  this  great  community."  • 
^  This,  leads  to  the  observation,  that  the  head  and  front  of  Mr. 
Mf^M^'s.^^^i^V^S)  .^^^  ^^^B  remarker,  is  his  supposed  <'  inter- 
feiSBDce"  .in  .Americah  party-politics.  It  is  alledged  (page  381) 
that  the  traveller  has  given  *^  a  decision  on  the  politics  of  Ame- 
iva'j— th^it  /<  he  has  non-suited  the  federalists'' — and  (page  382) 
"  that  he  has  demolished,  as  far  as  in  him  lies^  the  good  name 
and  reputation  of  a  party,  already  labouring  under  a  sufficient 
share  of  prejudice."  These,  Mr.  Oldschool,  are  serious  charges; 
but  are  they  substantiated?  No  such  thing!  We  have  the  mere 
^  iti9e  dixii**  of  the  remarker  for  it,  withput  a  single  extract  from 
the  Travels  in  the  shape  of  a  proof;  and  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  receive  it,  or  to  prove  a  negative.  The  last  course  only  can 
to  adopted  by  having  recourse  to  the  work  itself;  and  this  is  ea- 
sliy  done.  It  has  sold  extensively,  and  been  generally  perused; 
and  an  .appeal  may  be  made  to  the  numerous  readers,  whether 
there.be  a  vestige  of  evidence  to  support  these  charges.  I  have 
carefoUy  perused  the  work,  aQd  have  seen  no  such  thing.  On  the 
conti^Qr,  I  haye  found  that  Mr.  Melish  expressly  disclaims  all 
interfereAce  in  the  party-politics  of  the  country,  in  so  many 
woi'ds.  In  his  preface,  page  11,  he  thu?  expresses  hha^stltz  «  / 
kmve  atQidcd  all  noikc  qf  ImU  fioUHcsy  except  sometinves  a  mere 
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casual  observation,  not  calculetted  to  reflect  on  sny  party.**  R  ^ 
appears  to  me  that  this  has  literally  been  the  case;  and  I  hare 
frequently  heard  it  remarked,  by  gentlemen  of  both  sides  of  tti 
political  question,  that  there  was  not  a  single  sentiment  in  the 
book  calculated  to  give  the  smallest  offence  to  any  man,  of  any 
party.    So  much  for  politics. 

The  next  charge  against  our  author  is  Caleddnidnism  (anorSl 
charge  to  be  sure)  supported  by  eridence  that  ht  prefers  Scottidk 
reels  and  strathspeys  to  French  cotillions;  and  is  a  great  adnd^ 
ler  of  Robert  Bums.  As  to  the  Scottish  music  and  <bnciag)  It 
is  evident  that  the  re'marker  knows  nothing  at  all  abotftt^  and 
therefore  he  can  form  no  more  idea  of  it,  than  a  man  who  list 
been  blind  all  his  life  can  form  of  the  cokmrs  of  the  raiaibeW. 
I  wish  I  could  only  introduce  him  to  a  Scottish  assembly^  (hat 
he  might  behold  the  ladies  <<fbot  the  Hoor**  tm  the  tune  of  <bs 
Cameroniana  rantj  'or  TtUiochiorunu  Soon  wouM  he  acknow- 
ledge his  error,  and  own  that  he  had  beeii  guiHy  of  great 
rudeness  to  them,  by  comparing  their  feet  to  ^^^Lfiewitrtf^M  k^m^ 


justice,  in  adopting  the  pretty  stmilie  erf  Ooldsmith-^-^  their 
feet  as  pat  to  the  music  as  its  echo.** . 

As  to  Robert  Bums,  what  Caledonian,  or  what  admirer  of  ge- 
nius would  not  be  partial  to  him?  But  does  it  f<^low  that  an  9A* 
mber  of  Bums  must  necessarily  undervalue  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Pope?  I  would  have  drawn  a  conclusion  exactly  the 
reverse.  An  admirer  of  Bums  nmst  necessarUy  admire  fdl  the 
sons  of  genius,  and  none  ever  shone  more  bright  in  the  firma< 
ment  of  human  intellect  than  those  mentioned*  To  admire  Buts»» 
and  not  to  admire  them,  is  an  idea  to  be  conceived  otAf  hf  a 
toXtA  capable  of  tracing*  <<  vi^tnt'fiiany  z«ir^4ncfav«ry  $otcrmmi 
notice^*  of  the  works  of  a  political  writer,  and  in  attea^Big  a  dift* 
ner  party  on  the  birth-day  of  an  eminent  ^id  amiable  sJtaleamaa. 

The  last  objecdon  to  the  work  is  the  aHedged  miaaK»lic>it^>B^ 
of  the  word  by,  I  thail  not  dispute  the  point;  but  I  can  aasitre 
the^  remarker,  that  he  is  in  a  mistake,  when  he  aUedgea  **My  ia 
never  put  to  the  Tdiicle  which  carries  us  in  America.**  no- 
thing ls4Bore  common.  A  friend  is  going  to  Newyorlu  he  la 
ad&ed,  by  what  conveyance?  He  answers,  dy  the  stage,  or  ^y  tl^ 
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afeeam-boati  as  the  case  may  be.  The  rcmarkcr  says  his  car  is  not 
<4ciitirely  gratified  with  the  expression."  That  is  a  matter  of  taste> 
aOi^  who  can  dispute  it?  Indeed  I  have  a  fellow-feeling  on  this 
poiottmy  own  taste  being  somewhat  sing;ular.  I  am  so  unfashion- 
«U^  as  fo  prefer  telling  my  story  in  piain  SngUshy  without  trou- 
Ming  my  readers  with  scrsps  of  Latin  or  French.  <*  Obiter  die 
m$m^muUmiitdu,fi9f^4j  w^^  m4  fiairiam  fugimua^*'  may  do  well 
Miagl^wd  certainly  show  a  great  deal  of  learnings  but  I  think 
like  English  kagttave  siiffic|ently  expressive  without  them — ^per- 
liap«  I  want  twiB«  I  am  i|io.re  reconciled  to  the  expressions 
^  jt^ntrmvtne^**  "  arraign^**  «  ^xtra-judicial^**  "  Ai#  own  %hov>mg^^ 
and  ^S^um^Mi^dtV  |»^canse  they  serve  to  show,  at  least,  the  pro- 
fsMioa  of  aa  anonymous  vriter.  But  I  confess  my  ears  arei 
Aock^d  h|E  such  an  unpolite  irord  as  the  gailowai  and  they  are 
49t  a  little  grated  by  suph  harsh  expressions  as  ^^jigg^r^** ''  brim* 

-  Notwiiiistanding  Ihese  observations,  however,  I  have  all  pos- 
sible- ebaii^  for  the  .remarker.  Being  his  and  your  humble 
•craurty 

.       .  A  CITIZBir  Of  THS  WORLD* 


nBNCH  UTBBATUBX^POE  THE  POUT  FOUO. 
or  nsHCB  poBTnT  b^foeb  ann  hikcb  thb  timb  or  mabot, 

TO  THAT  OF  OOBMBIU.B. 

(^Continued  from  fiage   188.) 

*  ALTifouoR  Marot  rose  above  bis  coiemporaries,  yet  be  bad 
little  influence  upon  their  taste,  and  we  do  not  find  that  poetry 
made  any  pfogress  in  bis  time.  He  who  appvoacbed  nearest  to 
Urn  Was  his  friend  'Sdnt-Oebds;  whose  versification,  possesses 
great  ease  and  sweetness,  and  of  wboni  a  few  neat  epigrams  have 
been  pvesenred*  But  he  has  less  spirit  and  grace  than  Maeot, 
^»boae€ste  bas  been  very  smgular:  for  he  bad  a  sort  of  school  two 
bumlrtid  yMrs  after  his  deadi.    It  was  about  tho  jBuldlo  of  this 
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flge,  and  when  the  langna^,  long  since  fixed,  had.  become  so  <Hf« 
frrent  from  his,  that  a  fashion  arose,  which  has  been  called  Mw^ 
mtume,  Rousseau,  who  has  shown  so  much  taste,  «Hi  has  cnMf 
posed  his  Ifric  poetry  in  such  beautiful  language,  chose  to  fp 
back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  in  his  epistles,  and,  still  move)  in 
his  allegories;  and  this  dangerous  example  was  imitated  by« 
crowd  of  witters.  But  I  shall  defer  an  examination  off  the  offsets 
of  this  inno  Ation,  until  I  come  to  speak  of  RooaaeaU)  mmoriuag 
only,  how  seducing  must  be  that  a^e,  which  is  iiaitated  to.  le^ 
after  it  has  become  antiquated .  At  preaent  wo  auat  pvtfoe  Aft 
progress  of  our  poetry. 

The  first  who  endeavoured  to  employ  a  more  lofty  a^le,  and 
to  transplant  some  of  the  beautiea  which  they  liadadmkoA 
among  the  ancients,  were  Dubellayi  andjrapeciaUy  Ronaard.  .Tho 
latter  is  as  much  decried  now  as  he  was  praised  in  his  own  dof^ 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  this  apparent  ficldeneaa  ttf  taste. 
If  it  be  the  greatest  of  all  &ults  in  a  writer  that  be.  caimot  bo 
read,  how  can  we  reproach  ourselves  icMr  hanring  .forgotten  Rmi» 
aard,  when  we  can  repeatf  from  memory,  many  of  the  piecea 
of  Marot,  and  Saint-Gelais,  who  wrote  thirty  yean  befsre  him? 
The  reason  is,  that  you  cannot  find  in  his  writings  four  consecu* 
live  lines  which  can  be  remembered,  his  style  is  so  affected  and 
&ntestic.    Srtlly  Ronaard  was  bom  with  talents;  he  has  a  poeti- 
cal ^ein;  but  those  who,  in  denying  him  taate,  conclude  that 
he  possessed  judgment,  seem  to  me  to  abuse  the  term,  wbicli 
aignifies  a  great  combination  pf  talents.    Certainly  it  does  not 
consist  in  servilely  engrafting  upon  a  Umguage  which  rejecta 
them,  the  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  idiom.    Nor  do  faia 
ideas  make  him  great«  for  they  are  usually  common  or  bom* 
bastict  nor  can  his  invention  acquire  that  title  for  him*   mast 
nothing  can  be  more  stetile  than  his  Francimde,    Wbot  ^Mot 
nated  his  cotemporaries  was  an  inflated  style,  before  that  tine 
unknown.  Although  foreign  to  the  language  which  he  spoke,  ant 
better  calculated  to  enfeeble  than  enrich}  St  dasxled  beeaoao  it 
was  novel:  and  the  more  so,  because  he  resembled  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  whose  empire  erudition  had  juftt  estal^IiBliedy 
^rfaoae  writings  were  then  most  admired. 


rtiENtJw  tff  fitf ATtrtffi: 


Let  U8  wAdy  m  behalf  of  Rons^rd,  and  his  admirers,  and  lUb 
lo^pers,  tbat  the  heroic  style  is  beyoad  all  comparison  the  moot 
M&cult:  and  if  this  opinion  required  any  new  demonatratioBi  the 
French  language  will  furnish  it.  Before  it  was  formed,it  possesawjl 
writers,  at  an  early  period,  who  knew  how  to  giTO  the  graces  .of 
fiaitet^  and  gayety  to  its  unadorned  simplicity.  Bat  when  it  be- 
tanse  necessary  to  use  an  derated  styie,  a  style  suited  to  great 
peHeae,  all  attempts  failed,  even  to  thel  time  of  MalherbCy  al- 
though they  were  not  contemptible;  for  it  was.  some  glory  to  al.* 
tanpt  what  was  so  difficult,  and  to  tadte  at  least  some  bold  st^a 
in  a  path  hitherto  untrodden.  Then  it  would  have  been  real  vigom^ 
and  true  genius,  to  discover  what  character,  what  constructions^ 
wfaatAvts,  cDuld  be  adopted  .to  the  language;  how  it  Qitght  be 
freed  from  Inversions  which  are  not  natural  to  it^incoDsequeiifMi 
eC  the  defect  of  declensions  and  conjngations,  properly  bo  ca]le4» 
and  the  necessary  -  train  of  auxiliaries  and  articles;  to  purge 
poetry  from  the  hiatut  which  offends  the  ear, and  to  mingle,  re- 
gularly, the  masculine  with  the  feminine  rhyme,  which  produces 
io  fine  an  effect.  This  was  accomplished  by  Malherhe,  who 
really  possessed  genius,  and  created  his  language;  in  which  he 
differed  from  Ronsard,  whose  talents  were  rude,  and  who  spoiled 
his  language. 

It  is  necessary  to- study  his  works,  in-  order  to  recognise  the 
merit  which  I  have  attributed  to»him,  notwithstanding  all  his  db- 
{sctft,  and  to  distinguish  some  graces  of  harmony  and  expression 
which  may  be  found  in  the  midst  of  his  barbarous  bombasts  It 
is  not  dfficult  to  catch  his  plan  of  versification.  It  is  evident > 
that  he  strives  to  cast  the  French  verses  in  a  Greek  and  Latia 
q^ottld;  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  effect  of  various  pauses,  aai 
picturesque  epithets:  but  he  lavishes  them*  aukwardly;  •  they 
present,  in  generali  a  rough  and  vulgar  caricature.  But  still  he 
Imis  some  happy  touches,  by  which  we  may  profit;  for  at  this  pe» 
CU)d»  %s  I  have  already  observed,  he  wiio  fidls  frequently,  bm 
aometimes  succeeds^  may  be  useful*  It  is  an  ordeal  to  which  ait 
must  be  submitted,  and  it  is  in  this  wayi  to  use  the  expressimi 
<^|,Fonteuelle,  that  the  follies  of  parents*  are  avoided  by  thmr 
children.  Undoubtedly  there  is  little  art  or  merit  in  Frenchify- 
XDg,  arbitrarily,'  a  crowd  of  Latin  words,  or  converting  Latin 
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w>rdi  into  Fre0ch,iii  order  toincrbafte  Ike  ntmb^r  of  e^itheit} 
klprnthig  together  the  branching  horos,  th6  vatery  aoorcesylic. 
We  miMj  renemher^  that  in  like  muiner  «9  the  Greeks  had 
a  poetical  Peiade  of  aoTen  wcit^rsf  whp  .flourished  in  the  time  of 
]f  tolemy  Philadelphus,  so  the  French  boast  of  tlisir  consteila- 
tton  in  the  days  of  Ronsard.  Besides  this  writer,  they  had  Bel- 
leau»  Baif,  Jodelle,  Jean  Daurat,  Duhellajr,  and  Ponthus.  Bel* 
liatt  and  Baif,  howeVer,. possessed  oalf  the  fiiiika  of  jloasardp 
without  his  merit  Dobartas  was  still  worse:  barbarism  never 
was  pushed  further.  It  seemed  as  if  an  ill-directed  eruditionsiand 
scholastic  pedantry  had  conspired  to  destroy  the  French  Ian* 
gu^^e.  Ladnismsi  hellenisms,  accumulated  epithets^  and  oui* 
rageous  met^ihors  overwhelmed  every  thing.  It  Is  one  of  thio 
eharacteristics  of  mediocrity  to  measure  a  whole  art  by  what  is 
enly  apart  of  it;  and  any  noreHy  is  seised  upon  and  used  with 
fvodlgality.  Ronsard  showed  the  effect  of  some  bewdfia  ex<- 
pietives,  and  some  expressive  metaphors.  It  waa'thoA  concei- 
ned  thai  these  atone  wave  sufficient*  and  we  were  Isvwed  with 
tiuch  verses  as  these: 

O'limid  Bldtqui  noorrif  la  rapinewe  ^ngtone^ 

Uci  9ueaux  ramageaux.    .    .    •    . 
Ptr  tofi  U  groi  Mtail  dM  roMiet  vaehtriei 
T»i^P  kumiletr9tip€0u^M^laitcke9b§rjf<m49    .    .    •    • 
lai  le  Toet  hsnwmtlea  n€ig0a§09  mmu^fmt: 
lA  Toet  t^appUnitmit  let^otidretwet  campagn/u* 

"    If  a  profusion  of  epithets  be  a  defect  in  poetry,  it  is  still  mot^ 
«o  in  prose,  which  should  be  very  simple     This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  opinion  of  writers  of  the  present  dqr,  who  ima^ 
^De  that  they  give  force  and  colouring  by  an  accumulation  of 
«roi:ds»    This  is  happily  ridiculed  by.  Voltaire:  AV /kotirfa-f •o<n 
'4m9  i9$tr  /aire  emnftrendre  combien  f  adject^  eH  Mouvetu  enn^w^ 
4m  9ub§t9nt\fj  guoiqu*  tie  %*accordent  en  genre^  en  nombrej  en  ^tim^ 
Will  they  never  learn,  says  this  writer,  that  the  adjective  la  ire- 
gently  the  enemy  of  the  substantive,  although  they  do  agree  m 
gender,  number,  and  case?  ' 

With  respect  to  fi^^res,  we  have  seen  how  they  are  employe. 
«d  by  Ronsard.  Chass%tiat,  for  instancci  tranalafing  a  pesklsi^ 
addresses  the  Deity  tlius:        *    ^ 
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£11'       g:sgaz=a.  '   '  '  .,   ,        ,  ■  ■'     ■  ,    i,  '  i  '  i  '  '  i"  .        ^      -im 

P«r  UA,  le  mok  zephyr,  wa  ailetdiapr^i, 
Reinte  d'  un  air  dofix  1a  perraque  det  pv^^ 

Et  sor  lei  monti  Toidbii» 
Eventant  fes  ioapin  par  les  Tigntt  pampk*le<    '       ■  * 
Donne  la  vie  aiuc  fleuM  et  dn  itt«  Mk  i<aliiai!  - 

We  may  just  remark  of  this  stuff,  that  to  render  the  last  veiW 
ywf  §004^  it  is  necessary  to  change  but  a  sipgle  word|  and  writri^i 

Douse  ia  vva  attx  flevrs  etieiai  MK  Mimi.  ^ 

He  continues  in  the  same  manner:  •      t 

,      >  •  ■    .    ^  ^ 

v  PsTtpiledooxaoleU^laterretafemme 
^  ^   ^  lyaa  ceil  tout  plein  d'amoor  communique  sa  flamme> 
EttoQt  i  I'enTiroiiy 
JLoipoadreleseheTeuXfteBTdtemeDsembftmey  -      v  > 

£t  de  fhliti  et  de  gndnt  Im  jonehe  1^  s^xtu.       .  v  > 

i: 
Just  now  we  had  .a  peruke  for  the  meadowa;  but  the  author 

Dot  being  content  with  this,  gives  one  to  the  sunt 

Soitqaedttbeaa  aoleiilsperraqaeeapcmrptde  .  •> 

Bedon'de  sea  rait  eette  bsMe  eoatvie. 

We  must  acknowledge^  that  the  god  of  day,  who,  from  tine  im«> 
memorial,  had  been  dressed  out,  by  the  poets,  with  the  very  beat 
head  of  hair,  has  no  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  pbet  far 
patting  a  wig  upon  him. 

In  a  description  of  the  Deluge,  Dubartas  has  imitated  a  well 
known  passage  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  There  are  somd 
Verses  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  precision  and  energy.  His 
style  bears  a  gteat  resemblance  to  that  of  Ronsard:  if  is  evidlsiiitly 
Yormed  upon  that  model.  1  copy  the  conclusion  of  the  descHj^ 
tion,  which,  notwithstanding  innumerable  faults,  is  not  descttttte 
of  beauty.  This  quotation  will  serve  to  shpw,  that  the  piMHtf 
this  period  possessed  talents;  and  also  how  far  those  tatenti  ^ 
unrestrained  by  taste: 

Tandia  la  aainte  nel^  ntr  FeeUne  asiir^e 

Da  fl^erbe  oedaa  navif^eait  aaior^e, 

Bieo  qoA  seat  mit,  sans  rame  et  loin,  lata  de  tout  pdrtt 

Carl'  Etenal  itait  son  piloti  et lon'nord.     ' 

Troit  fob  etiiqaaiite  jours  le  gehefal  lUhfflMge 

Def««taf«dverts  enfin  d^on  ttl  fVMge 
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L'lmmortal  attendri,  ii*eut  psi  wud6  litdt 

La  retraite  des  eaaz.  que  toadain  flot  siir  flot 

MXifiB  Ttmt  f'ecoQler:  tons  let  fleuTes  t'abau^ent; 

La  mer  reDtrtf  en  pritcm;  lei  montagaet  remistent; 

Let  bob  moBtreftt  d^ja  ievrt  limonen  rameozf 

Dcja  la  terre  ertift  par  le  d4er6it  det  eai»; 

Et  bref  la  teule  main  da  Dieu  darde  tonnere» 

Montre  la  terre  an  ciel  et  le  eiel  i^  la  terre.  a 

Desportes  wrote  with  much  more  pttritjr  than  Roinard  and 
*  hii  imitators.  He  rubbed  off  the  rust  which  had  accumulated 
upon  our  versification:  he  spoke  tiie  French  hmguage:  he -guard* 
ed  against  the  hiatus,  and  the  running  of  one  verse  against  an* 
other.  But  feeble  in  ideaa^  and  in  style,  he  did  not  take  care  to 
guard  the  rank  of  our  Parnassus  in  a  preceding  age.  He  imi- 
tated Marot  in  his  amorous  pieces,  and  remained  very  inferior  to 
him.  He  surpassed  Malherbe  in  those  stanaas  which  could  not 
yet  be  called  odes,  although  the  structure  was  sufficiently  soft 
and  easy,  and  Malherbe  made  him  forgotten. 

This  was  indeed  a  superior  poet:  his  name  constitutes  a  se- 
cond epoch  in  our  language.    Marot  raised  it  in  light  and  gal* 
}ant  pieces: .  but  Malherbe  was  the  first  model  of  the  heroic 
style,  and  the  creator  of  lyric  poetry.    He  possesses  all  its  en* 
thusiasm,  its  movements  and  inflections.    Bom  with  an  ear  and 
a  taste,  he  understood  the  effects  of  rhyme,  and  brought   into 
action  a  variety  of  poetical  constructions,  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  our  language.    He  imparted  to  it  a  kind  of  imitative  harmo- 
ny which  was  suited  to  it.  But  his  works  did  not  arrive  at  a  de- 
gree of  purity  to  be  compared  with  the  writers  under  Louis 
fourteenth,  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  eicpect  such  perfec* 
tion.     But  for  all  that  he  has  taught  us,  the  praise  is  due  to  hini* 
self  alone!— and  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  years,  many  of  his 
morceaux  are  still  cited,  which  possess  a  beauty  almost  unox- 
ceptionable.    The  following  is  his  paraphrase  of  a  psalm  oi\  the 
instability  of  royal  grandeur: 

Ont-ilft  rendu  Tesprit?  oe  niat  plutque  poottiere 

Que  «ette  maiest^  li  pompeute  et  si  fiere» 

Dont  I'^ctat  ovsueiUeax  ^toanait  faoivert, 

£t  dsQt  eet  grand  tombeanz  o^  leort  amea  hantttiies. 

Font  waore  let  vamety 

lb  sont  roog^s  des  rtn^ 
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Ul  se  perdent  oes  Domi  de  roattires  de  U  terre, 
D*arbitres  dc  la  paix,  de  fomdres  de  la  ginerre; 
*        Comnie  Us  n'ont  plus  de  soeptre,  ils  n'ont  ylut  do  fliUteon; 
£t  tombent  avee  eux,  d'ane  chilte  commnney 

Tous  oeoz  que  la  fortune 

Faisait  leun  senriiieun. 

This  is  indeed  French  Terse— and  we  hare  hitherto  never 
seen  any  thing  which  can  even  approach  it. 

If  we  seek  that  glowing  fire  which  should  pervade  the  odt| 
we  may  find  it  in  that  which  was  addressed  to  Louis  thirteenthi 
when  he  was  departing  on  his  expedition  to  Rbchelle.  We  must 
pardon  some  defects  in  diction,  and  some  prosaisms:  the  bounds 
between  poetry  and  fiction  not  having  then  been  sufficiently  as* 
ceruined.  But  we  shall  find  that  the  manner  and  the  ideas  are 
those  of  a  poet:  « 

Certn  on  je  me  trompe  oa  d^j^  le  victoire 

Qui  son  plus  grand  honneur  de  tea  palmei  altend. 

Eat  anz  bords  de  oharent^  en  son  habit  de  gloirc. 

Poor  te  rendre  content  * 

Je  la  tob  qui  t'appelle  et  qni  semble  te  dire: 
Boi  le.plai  grand  dea  roia,  et  qui  m'es  le  plus  eher. 
Si  to  Teux  que  je  t'aide  k  lauTer  ton  empire, 
II  eat  tSmt  de  marcher. 

Que  an /been  eat  brave  et  an  ndne  aMur^!  t 

Quelle  »  fait  richement  eon  armure  etajferf 
Etqne  Ton  connatt  bien,  ^  la  voir  n  parity 
Que  tu  Tas  triompher! 

iTeile  en  ee  grand  aiaant*  c^  dea  fila  deU  ttnre 
La  rage  ambitieuae  i  lenr  honte  panit» 
Elle  aau?a  le  ciel  et  laofa  le  tonnerrey 
Dont  Briare  nuntrut. 

The  following  strophe  is  remarkable  for  its  imitative  harmony; 

Dij^  de  toutea  parts  s'avanvaieQt  les  approcbcn 
lei  eourait  Minas:  l^  Hjphon  ae  battait; 
Et  tii  aunt  Euryte  k  d^taeher  les  roohea, 
Qa*  Encelade  jetait. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  last  verses  we  perceive  the  labour  of 
the  giant  who  deti^ches  the  rock»  and  in  the  last  we  teeih  de- 
parture. 

vot.  II.  3  T 
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The  following  in  the  concluding  Torte.  It  u^probidblj  the  buit 

time  that  he  struck  the  lyres 

• 

Je  Mill  vaiaat  du  <im«.-*  je  ee4e  i  aei  omtrag^s. 
Mbn  cfprit  teiitemciit,  esen^  de  la  rigciir, 
A  d«  qooitiinoigfter  dana  Mt  dernien  tfomn^n 
oftpraniam 


Let  us  next  behold  him  in  subjects  less  elevatedf  which  re- 
quire sweetness  and  sensibility.  The  stanzas  which  he  addressed 
to  his  friend  Duperrier,  upon  the  death  of  an  infiaaity  may  be  se- 
lected for  tlus  purpose: 

Ta  donknr,  Dapdrrier,  leni  done  dt«nidle» 

Et  let  tristM  disooiirt 
^ne  te  met  en  Pesprit  Pamitid  patonialie^ 

V  •agmentevoBt  tcN^jouy. 

The  choice  of  rhyme  here  deserves  our  attention;  and  the 
dejection  of  grief  is  well  represented  by  the  short  verse  falling 
gradually  after  thp  first!  This  is  the  true  secret  of  that  harmoDy 
ef  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  present  day;  it  is  not  to  be  ac- 
quired by  hard  labour^  but  by  judicious  selection: 

I«  naUiear  de  ta  file  an  tombeMi  deseendoe 

Par  on  eoauaui  tidpaa» 
Ett'oe  qnelqaedddale  oii  raiaon  perdue 

Ne  le  retrouTe  pai? 

EUedtait  de  oe  aamide,  o^lea  plni belles ohoMS 

OntlepiredesUDy   * 
Et  roie,  eUe  a  vdea  ee  qaa  vitsat  lea  row^ 

V  eapaee  d^m  matia. 

The  charm  of  these  verses  is  inexpressible.  It  is  in  the 
same  piece  that  we  find  the  verses  on  death;  which  are  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over  without  notice,  and  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated.  The  four  first  are  feeble;  but  the  four  last  are 
perfiM:tly  beautifuL 

Two  poets,  Racan  and  Maynard,  pupils  of  Malherboi  enjoy- 
td  a  merited  reputation  even  in  his  lifeUme. 

*XpQctiealllceaie.    WeareaveieoBieitorOij}aBdiiotdb(«Otee^ 
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RfiCMi,  in  hb  lyrical  poetry,  ii  much  inferior  te  bis  muter; 
bat  as  a  pastoral  writer^  he  justifies  the  eulogjr  which  Boileatt 
passed  upon  him: 

R«eaii  olumte  PlullMy  let  bergert  et  kft  bois. 

He  first  caught  the  true  pastoral  spirit^  which  he  had  studied, 
in  Virgil.  His  style,  notwithstanding  its  incorrectness  and  ine* 
quality,  for  which  Malherbe  justly  reproached  him,  breathed 
that  graceful  softness,  and  sweet  melancholy,  which  love  ought  to 
feel,  when  it  sighs  in  rural  solitude,  and  which  reminds  us  of 
the  reply  of  a  lady,  who,  upon  being  asked  which  of  the  plea- 
sures of  her  youth  she  most  regretted,  said:  the  fiUating  /iain$ 
•fa  rural  Mcene,  The  verses  of  Racan  posse&s  a  rhythmu^  and 
sometimes  an  elegance,  in  a  happy  degree: 

Plaitant  •^jour  detamet  affli^^ety 

TleiOes  for^U  de  tro(p  aeolea  Hgies, 

Qoi  reedez  14  Diiit»  le  aileiiee  et  feCM; 
Depuli  qu'en  cot  dlterts  let  amoureiutt  wmi  eraiatty 

Viennent  taire  leur  |Aamte> 
Kb  »-t-oii  TO  quelqu'  D«  phia  malliearetf  qua  Boil 

8oit  que  Ifijoar  ditapant  let  ^toUety 

Poree  la  nuHik  retirer  tea  Toilety 

Et  petgne  Porient  de  diTanea  eoaleiirt» 
Oa  qoe  I'ombre  du  aoir^  da  fito  daa  nontagneti 

Tombe  daaa  lea  aoJapagaea 
L'oa  ne  me  voit  jamab  qjoe  plaindie  aiea  douleuca. 

Ainii  Daplnla  rempB  d*  inqaidtode 

Cc^tait  la  peine  ea  eette  tolitade» 
Gloriaiui  d*  teeeaela^  en  de  li  beaux  liena. 
Lpa  nyaipiht  det  tat%tM  pllignirent  ton  mav^ra^ 

Et  tfamoureux  Zephire 
Arista  tet  toupirt  poor  entendre  let  Sient. 

There  are  some  bults  in  these  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  is  imi- 
tated from  Ovid;  but  they  are,  in  general,  very  interesUng.  The 
rhyme  is  well  chosen,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first  verses. 
VTe  may  remark,  that  provided  one  has  ever  so  little  of  an  ear, 
the  verses  of  four  feet  mingle  very  well  with  the  hexameter:-— 
iKit  that  of  five  feet  never  wiU*  but  mu§t  go  alone. 
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Racan»  who  formed  his  taste  by  that  of  the  ancients,  often 
borrowed  their  moral  ideas  upon  the  emplojrifient  of  time,  sod 
its  rapid  flight,  on  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the  pleasures  of  re* 
tirement  But  he  paraphrases  rather  too  profusely,  and  if  be 
imitates  their  nature,  he  wants  their  precision.  This  is  theonly 
defect  in  his  Ters^s  on  retirement,  which  has  often  been  cited  as 
one  of  his  best  pieces.  The  verses  slide  into  each  other  with 
great  ease;  they  are  sweet  and  smooth;  but  as  the  piece  is  some- 
what too  long,  that  sort  of  languor  which  is  pleasing  in  three  or 
four  stanzas,  becomes  monotonous  when  it  extends  to  seven  or 
eight.    Take  the  following  specimen: 

Tireit  il  fkat  penier  k  faire  la  retraite; 
La  course  de  npt  joars  est  plus  qu'  a  demi  faile; 
L'4ge  iosensiblenieiit  nous  conduit  a  la  mort 
Nona  STons  Mses  YUf  sur  la  mer  de  ce  monde, 
Bnrer  an  gr^  des  ilots  notre  nef  vagaboode: 
B  est  tema  de  jooir  des  d^tioes  du  port. 

Xje  Uea  de  la  fortone  est  ud  bien  p^rissabiei 

Qoand  on  bAtit  wot  elle,  on  bAcit  snr  la  sable. 

Plot  on  est  €lev6,  plus  on  eourt  de  dangers. 

Les  grands  pins  sont  en  butie  auz  eor^s  de  la  temp^te, 

Et  la  rage  det  vents  briae  pluldt  lefidte 

Dm  nudaons  de  noa  roia  queJea  toita  des  bergerea. 

O  bien  heureoz  eelui  qui  pent  de  aa  m^moire 
Bffiieer  pour  jamaia  lea  yains  deaisa  de  gloire, 
Dontl*mtBtile  aoin  ttaTcrae  noa  plaiaira; 
Et  qui  loin  rellrd  de  la  foule  importane^ 
Vivant  dana  aa  maipon,  content  de  aa  fortone, 
A  selon  son  pouToir  raeaor^  aea  desirs. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  language  in  which  precisely  the 
same  ideas  are  eonveyed  in  the  same  number  of  verses,  by  the 
great  versificator,  Despreaux: 

Qo*  beorenj:  est  le  mortel^  qui  da  monde  ignor^ 
Vit  content  de  lui-m^me  en  un  coin  retir6. 
Que  I'amour  de  ce  rien  qu'on  norame  renomm^, 
N*a  jamais  eniTr^  d*ttne  vaine  ftim^e, 
Qui  de  sa  la  libertd  forme  tont  son  plaiair, 
Bt  ne  rendqa'a  kn  atol  oompte  de  am  loiair! 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  preference  between 
these  writers.    In  the  latter,  the  expression  is  certainly  more 
.  poeUcaU  but  this  elegance  is  balanced  bj  a. sort  of  Olreieis- 
'    ness  which  pervades  the  other. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
QUERIES  ON  POINTS  OP  ENGU8H  HISTORY. 
Mr.  Oloschool, 

Ih  the  year  1782,  or  thereabout,  I  happened  to  have  lodgings 
for  a  short  time  at  a  house,  the  tenant  of  which  had  been  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  a  servant  to  George  Lewis  Scott,  esq.  of 
Leicester  square,  London,  the  private  tutor  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, George  the. third.  He  gave  me  a  manuscript  copy  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr,  Scott,  of  the  following  queries  aiid  sugges- 
tions, proposed  by  that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Macpherson,  then  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  history  of  England  during  the  period  al- 
luded to. 

George  Lewis  Scott  was  theson  of  a  Mr.  Scott,  a  Dutchman 
of  considerable  abilities.  The  latter  had  been  sent  from  England 
in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  Poland;  thence  to  Saxony;  thence  to 
Hanover,  where  his  son,  George  Lewis  Scott,  was  bom,  and 
named  after  the  elector,  who  was  his  godfather.  The  father  staid 
long  enough  in  Hanover  for.  hts  son  to  become  his  private  se- 
cretary, who  there  became  acquainted  with  M;  Cresset,  his 
school-fellow,  a  Hanoverian.    The  following  queries  were  pro- 
posed, partly  from  Mr.  Scott's  own  knowledge,  in  consequence 
of  the  information  he  derived  as  secre^ry  to  his  father,  and 
partly  from  papers  entrusted  to  him  by  lady  Talbot,  from  which 
he  made  extracts  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Macpherson.  These  papers 
lady  Talbot,  though  often  importuned,  would  never  consent  to 
publish  during  her  life;  nor  do  I  know  whether  they  have  yet 
been  ^mblished.   I  have  heard  that  they  strongly  tend  to  confirm 
the  assertions  of  Dalrymple  and  Macpherson,  relating  to  the  se^ 
cret  histoiy  of  that  era,  and  may  be  considered  as  authentic, 
being  the  papers  of  Mr.  Cardcmalf  the  father  of  ladf  Taiboti  and 
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ibr  a  long  time  secreury  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough.  Mr. 
Cardonal's  (^portunities  of  information,  therefore^  were  wtry 
good.  It  is  remarkableythat  lord  Bolingbroke  and  this  Mr.  Car* 
donal  were  the  only  persons  of  the  courts  at  that  time,  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  as  I  find  by  my  tran* 
scripts  of  Mr.  Scott'&  notes. 

George  Lewis  Scott,  esquire,  died  about  the  year  1780,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection.  He  was  very  little  known  except  as 
a  man  of  considerable  learning.  I  remember  his  name  once  only 
connected  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  in  a  ludicrous  account 
given  by  the  whig  party  of  the  time,  of  his  speech  at  a  meeting 
in  York,  on  the  subject  of  an  address,  to  remove  his  majesty*s 
then  ministers.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  lord  Bute's  interest, 
and  opposed  to  the  whigs.  The  queries  and  suggestions  bear 
internal  marks  of  authenticity;  and  I  urn  much  more  inclined  to 
give  them  credit,  from  the  well  known  characters  of  the  persona 
mentioned,  than  I  would  to  the  charges  made  against  Russel  by 
Dalrymple,  on  the  very  suspicious  testimony  of  Basillon,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  conceal  his  own  fraudulent  disposal  of  the  nso- 
ney  entrusted  to  him.  T.  C. 

CarU9l€y  Se/it ember ^  1813. 

qVBKIBS  AKD  StJOOBaTEOllS  TO  ME.  MAOVKSESOM* 

^  A  negotiation  between  William  the  third  and  Louis  four- 
teenth, for  securing  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England  to 
the  pretenderi  on  condition  that  king  William  should  not  be  dis« 
turbed  in  his  lifetime.  This:  negotiation  was  carried  on  by  the 
earl  of  Jersey. 

^  A  treaty  between  Louis  fourteenth  and  Philip  the  fifth,  bf 
which  the  latter  yielded  the  Netherlands  to  the  foriner,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  help  Philip  to  conquer  Genoa  and  Leghorn. 

<*  Did  the  duke  of  Marlborough  offer  his  fourth  daughter  tA 
the  pretendeH  It  is  certain  he  offered  her  to  the  then  electors! 
prince  of  Hanover,  now  king  of  England?  Watkins  saw  the  letter* 

^  Did  the  duke  of  Marlborough  offer  to  make  peac«u  with 
France,  in  1709,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money? 

^  Did  prince  Eugene,  when  he  lay  at  Harwich,  send  a  boat 
en  shore  to  inquire  whether  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  allH 
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in  cornmission;  and  bein^  informed  he  was  not,  did  not  the  prince 
exclaim,  '  Je  9uU  le  plus  infortuni  de  iou»  let  hommcB!* 

<<  Was  not  the  intent  of  his  coming  to  England  to  raise  a  re- 
bellion, had  the  duke  of  Marlborobgh  continued  in  commission? 
bjr  which  he  might  legallf  have  brought  the  troops  into  a  bod^. 

«  Did  prince  Eugene  write  to  count  Zinzendorf,  then  at  the 
Hague,  that  the  discontented  party  in  England  proposed  to  him 
an  assassination  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  BoUngbroke,  and 
ask  the  count's  opinion  upon  it? 

<<  Did  not  the  count  consult  the  pensioner  upon  it,  and  report 
their  joint  opinions,  that  it  was  not  advisable?  Did  not  prince 
Eugene  write  to  the  count,  that  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  the 
best  way  of  doing  it  would  be  ^  /a  negligence^  as  those  two  lords 
went  home  late  at  night  in  t^eir  chairs? 

"  Did  prince  Eugene  write  to  the  count,  that  the  whigs  were 
ill  men,  and  were  more  intent  upon  wreaking  their  own  revenge, 
than  supporting  the  common  cause? 

^  Did  the  duke  of  Marlborough  correspond  with  the  court  of 
St  Germidn  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war?  David  Lloyd 
said  he  did;  and  that  he  himself  conveyed  several  letters  and 
•Dswera.  The  same  correspondence  was  cariried  on  with  lord 
Oodolphin*  Tbcy  both  gave  assurances  of  services  in  gener^ 
terms;  bat  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  come  to  particulars. 

<<  Did  the  court  of  France  discover  ^e  correspondence  to  , 
the  English  ministers,  on  conditivn  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
ahoold  not  be  pfosecuted? 

tt  Did  the  duke  of  Marlborough  meet  lord  Oxford  in  Park 
street,  and  agree  with  him  to  go  abroad,  and  not  obstruct  any 
longer  the  queen's  measures?  This  also  was  on  condition  that 
the  duke  should  not  be  prosecuted* 

^^  Did  lord  Wharton  tell  the  duke  that  he  knew  of  his  bargain; 
and  that  if  he  was  innocent  he  need  not  fly  or  forsake  his  friends? 
Did  prince  Eugene  urge  the  same  thing? 

^  Did  the  duke  of  Mariborougb,  by  Mr.  Cresset,  oiTer  the  then 
•lector  of  Hanover  any  pledge  of  his  fidelity?  Did  the  elector  de- 
sire he  might  h%ve  the  command  of  some  English  troops  on  the 
rirer  Rhine,  that  he  might  be  acquainted  with  the  English  offi- 
cers? Did  lie  vow  revenge  on  the  refusal?  Did  not  Mr.  Cresset 
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endeavour  to  dissuade  the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  makiDg 
this  general  offer,  and  inform'  him  what  he  was  sure  the  elector 
would  ask:  that  he  was  of  a  rigid  temper,,  and  would  not  brook 
the  refusal,  if  that  should  hapt>en  to  be  the  case? 

«  Did  the  pensioner  offer  to  come  into  the  queen's  measures, 
if  she  would  assure  them  she  had  no  private  treaty  with  France! 
If  she  would  give  them  (the  Dutch)  a  share  in  the  Assiento  Con* 
tract,  and  the  south-sea  ship,  and  send  an  ambassador  to  relieve 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  shocked  them  par  969  manicre^ 
dure*  et  hautaxncM^^ 


FOa  TUB  PORT  FOLIO. 
U>RD  HERVET  ON  MIL  POPE. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

The  sarcasms  of  Pope  against  lord  Hjervej  are  in  every  bo- 
dy's hands;  and  from  them  we  ar«  led  to  suppose,  that  lord  Her- 
vey  was  a  flippant,  flimsy  versifier,  who  penned  smooth  rhymes 
for  the  amusement  of  the  wits  of  quality,  without  sense,  or  po- 
etry, or  force.    <*  Lovd  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day."  But 
Pope,  an  unprindpted,  malicious  calumniator  of  talents  of  every 
description,  himself  Ignorant  of  every  thing  but  the  knack  of 
smooth  versification,  sometimes  indeed,  thougii  rarely,  illaminod 
by  the  beams  of  true  poetry,  could  not  but  have  felt  the  follow- 
ing biting  satire,  by  lord  Hervey,  which  I  |ancy  will  be  new  to 
many  of  your  readers.  T.  C« 

CartUU. 

TO   TSB  IMITATOR   OF  THK   8ATIAB  OF  TBB  SEOOVD  SOOIC  OF   KO&ACB- 

Ib  two  Urge  eolamnson  tho  motley  psfe. 
Where  Roauui  wit  is  striped  with  EogUsh  n^e; 
Where  ribftldry  to  satire  makes  pretenoe^ 
And  modem  seaodal  rolls  with  ancient  sense; 
Whilst  on  one  side,  we  see  how  Horaee  thonght. 
And  on  the  other,  how  he  never  wrote; 
Who  can  belieTe  who  reads  the  bad  and  good. 
That  the  dull  copiest  better  understood 
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TbU  spirit  he  MtempU  to  imiuto^ 
Than  heretofore  that  Greek  he  did  tFanalMti 
There  is  as  just  an  image  of  his  pen. 
As  thoa  thyself  art  «f  the  sons  of  men! 
Where  our  own  speoics  in  borlesqne  We  traae 
A  sign-post  likeness  of  the  noble  raoe. 
That  is  at  once  resembUnee  and  dtsgraoet 
Horaee  can  laugh,  is  delicateritelear; 
Ton  only  coarsdy  nA,  or  darkly  sneer. 
Hu  style  is  elegant,  his  diction  pure. 
Whilst  none  thy  crabbed  nnaben  can  endare-~ 
Hard  as  thy  heart*  and  as  thy  birth  obscnrel 
If  he  hare  thorns,  they  all  on  roses  grow; 
Thine,  like  rude  thistles  and  mean  brambles  show. 
With  thb  exception,  that  though  rank  the  soU,  * 

Weeds  as  they  are,  they  seem  produced  by  toil. 
Satire  should,  like  a  polished  razor  keen, 
Wound  with  a  touch  that's  scarcely  felt  or  seent 
Thine  is  an  oyster-knife  that  hacks  and  hews. 
The  rage,  bat  not  the  talent,  of  abuse. 
And  is  in  hate,  what  lore  is  in  the  stews. 
'Tis  the  gross  lust  of  hate,  that  stHl  annoys 
Without  distinction,  as  gross  love  enjoys. 
Neither  to  folly  or  to  Tioe  confined. 
The  object  of  thy  spleen  is  human  kind: 
It  preys  on  aU  who  yield  or  who  resist- 
To  thee,  'tis  proTocation  to  exist! 
*But  if  thou  seest  a  great  and  generous  heart. 
Thy  bow  is  doubly  bent  to  force  a  dart. 
Not  only  justice  Tainly  we  demand; 
But  cTcn  benefits  ean't  rein  thy  hand. 
To  this  or  that  islike  in  vain  we  trust, 
Nor  find  thee  less  ungratefol  than  unjust 
Not  even  yoolh  and  beauty  can  control 
The  universal  rancour  of  thy  soul! 
Charms  that  might  soften  Superstition's  rag«. 
Might  humble  Pride,  or  thaw  the  ice  of  Age; 
But  how  shouldst  thou  by  Beauty^s  power  be  moved, 
No  more  for  lovrng  made  than  to  be  loved) 
fit  was  the  equity  of  righteous  Heaven, 
That  such  a  soul  to  such  a  form  was  giTen, 
And  shows  the  uniformity  of  fate, 
That  one  so  odious  should  be  born  to  hate! 
When  God  created  thee,  one  would  belict« 
He  said  the  same  as  to  the  snake  of  Eve: 
*'  To  human  race  antipathy  declare, 
"Twixt  tha&  Mid  thee  be  murenil  van" 
TOL    ti'  3  U 
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Bdt  oh!  the  leqvel  of  the  lentenee  dread. 

And  whilft  jtm  bniiie  their  heel,  beware  yoar  head. 

Nor  thmk  thy  weakness  shall  be  thj  defenoe, 

(The  female  scold's  protecttoo  in  offenee) 

Sure  'tk  as  fair  to  beat  wliO  eannot  fight, 

As  'tis  to  libel  those  who  eannot  write: 

And  if  thou  draVst  thj  pen  to  aid  the  law, 

Others  a  eodgel  or  a  rod  may  draw. 

If  none  with  Tengeance  jet  thy  crimes  parsae. 

Or  giTe  thy  manifold  afiroDtB  tlieir  dne; 

If  limbs  unbroken,  skin  without  a  stain, 

Unwhipi>ed,  unblanketed,  unkicked,  unslain^ 

That  liiUe  wretched  carcase  you  retain. 

The  reason  is  not  that  the  world  wants  eyes; 

But  ttiou'rt  so  mean,  they  see  and  tiiey  despise. 

When  fretful  porcupines,  with  rancorous  will. 

From  mounted  backs  shoot  forth  a  harmless  quill. 

Cool  the  spectators  stand,  and  all  the  while 

Upon  the  angry  little  monster  smile. 

Thus  'tis  with  thee:  whilst  impotently  safe, 

Tou  strike  un wounding,  we  unhurt  can  laugh. 

Who  but  must  laugh,  this  bully  when  he  sees? 

A  pony  insect,  shivering  at  each  breeze. 

One  oTer>matohed  by  every  blast  of  wind,- 

Insulting  and  provoking  all  mankind. 

Is  this  the  thing  to  keep  the  worid  in  awe? 

To  make  those  tremble  who  escape  the  law? 

Is  this  the  ridicule  to  live  so  long? 

The  deathless  satire  and  immortal  song? 

No:  like  thyself,  blown  praise  thy  scandal  Hies, 

And,  as  we're  told  of  waspa,  it  stings  and  dies. 

If  none  then  yet  return  th'  intended  blow, 

Tou  all  your  Mfety  to  yoor  dulness  owe. 

But  whilst  that  armour  thy  poor  corpse  defends, 

*Twill  make  thy  readers  few  as  are  thy  friends. 

Those  who  thy  nature- loathed,  but  loved  thy  art. 

Who  liked  thy  head,  but  yet  abhoned  thy  heart. 

Chose  thee  to  read^  but  never  to  converse. 

And  scorned  in  prose  him  whom  they  praised  in  verse; 

Even  they  ihall  now  their  partial  error  see. 

Shall  shun  thy  writings  like  thy  company; 

And  to  thy  books  shall  ope  their  eyes  no  more. 

Than  to  thy  person  they  would  ope  their  door. 

Nor  thou  the  justice  of  the  world  disown. 

That  leaves  thee  thus  an  outcast  and  alone; 

For  though  in  law,  to  murder  be  to  kill. 

In  equity,  the  murder^a  in  the  wIlL 
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Then  whilst  with  coward  Jumd  joa  ttab  a  name^ 
And  trj  at.hnitt'aisaaauMitQ  our  fame* 
like  the  first  baae  assawu's  be  tfaj  lot. 
Ne'er  be  thyself  foi^giren  or  forgot; 
Bat  as  thou  hat'st,  be  hated  by  maokindy 
And  with  the  emblem  of  thy  erooked  mind 
Marked  on  thy  front,  like  Cain,  by  God's  own  hand. 
Wander,  like  him,  aeouraed  through  the  land. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  specimen  of  poetical  asperity  superior 
to  these  severe  verses  of  lord  Hervey;  an  antagonist  by  no  means 
worthy  of  being  treated  so  slightingly  as  Pope  affects  to  treat 
him.  They  are  certainly  superior  to  Churchill's  Epistle  to  Ho- 
garth. At  the  reference  *  lord  Hervey  alludes  to  <<  Taste,"  an 
epistle.  At  t  the  passage  brings  to  my  mind  the  following  very 
bitter  epigram. 

Qnand  I'Etemal  non  sans  remords, 
De  la  Caumont  eat  fait  le  corps, 
Sentant  quNine  ame  raiaonable 
Ne  pourroit  sans  des  affr«ux  Uegoots 
Habiter  an  corps  semblable 
n  en  fit  le  pri'son  d'an  diabie; 
Et  e'est  le  plas  damni  de  toas! 
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That  stumbling  block  of  philosophy,  the  reconcilement  of 
evil  with  the  omnipotence  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  is  made 
use  of  by  Lucretius,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  comfort- 
less hypothesis,  that  man  and  his  concerns,  instead  of  being  the 
care  of  a  divine  intelligence,  are  merely  the  sport  of  a  blind  and 
capricious  destiny. 

Cum  jam  per  terras  irondent  atque  omnia  florent, 
Aut  nimiis  torret  ferroribus  ^tbereus  Sol« 
Aut  subiti  perimunt  imbres,  gelidique  pruinse* 
Fkbraque  ventonim  violent!  turbine  vezant. 
Cur  nmii  tempera  mc^rbos 
AdportsnU  qusce  mors  hnnustura  vagatnr? 
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These  are  a  few  of  hir  line*  oo  the  subject;  and^  as  for  want 
of  the  book,  I  canDOt  say,  ^^mke  tkem  in  tht  ^^irdt  of  Crtttki^ 
irhh  Mr.  Pope,  I  thas  endeavour  to  give  them  id  my  own: 

Oft  when  cresthe  8pvm|^  icmwb  the  shade, 
-And  Nature  anules  in  cheering  Moomt  arra^d, 
<  TV  aetherial  sun  with  scorching' fSsrvoarreigM, 
Or  sudden  torrents  drown  the  verdant  plains; 
Or  blighting  frosts  the  ripening  fruit  deform. 
Or  swift  they^re  shatter'd  by  the  wasting  stomu 
Contagious  seasons  taint  the  breathing  worUi, 
And  Death's  lUl  darts  are  immaturely  hnil'd. 

But  besides  the  dreary  effects  of  this  opinion  upon  the  nund 
of  him  who  entertains  it,  its  mischievous  influence  on  soeiety,  is 
forcibly  illustrated  in  the  Anti-Lucretius  of  the  Abbe  de  Polignac, 
written  in  Latin,  verse.  From  a  translation  of  it  m  the  Gentle* 
man's  Magazine,  I  select  a  few  passages  in  answer  to  this  depl<^ 
rable  doctrine,  which  flourished  4)uriag  the  progressof  the  French 
revolution,  and  which,  though  at  present  discountenanced  through 
policy,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  £ear,  the  stUl  perturbed  state 
of  the  civilized  world,  fertile  in  examples  of  depressed  virtue 
and  triumphant  guilt,  has  a  tendency  to  nourish  and  inculcate. 

Who'er  shall  drink  these  poisons  from  thy  springs^ 
Belf-guided,  prone  to  interdicted  things. 
Hot  in  tumultuous  youth,  and  fierce  of  soul. 
Devoid  of  fear,  and  scorning  Heaven's  controls  • 

Will  deem  it  best  his  moments  to  employ, 
\si  filling  ev^ry  wanton  wish  with  joy; 
Will  hold  that  all  who  crowd  life's  busy  scene. 
When  dead,  shall  be  as  if  they  ne'er  had  been. 
That  chance  of  all  thingfs  is  the  womb  and  grave. 
That  while  we  live,  no  terrors  should  enslave: 
Then  naught  in  aid  of  shame  and  fear  can  awe, 
*Tis  guiltless  liberty  to  trample  law, 
'Tis  more,  'tis  duty,  sin  a  sanction  guns. 
And  now  no  crime  but  honesty  remains. 


Owing  probably  to  tbe  reporters  of  parliamentary  eloquence, 
substituting  from  memory  the  substance  instead  of  the  words  of 
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a  speech,  the  effusion  oithe  oraior  seldom  escapes  mutilutioD,  or 
a  tricking  ojut  in  flounces  and  furbelowsi  not  always  ia  the  chast* 
est  style  of  ornament.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  lord 
Chatham's  speech  on  removing  pie  troops  from  Boston,  as  con- 
tained in  the  excellent  a^lection  of  doct6r  Chapman.  Speaking 
of  general  Gage»  he  is  made  to  say,  ^<  His  situation  reminds  me, 
my  lords,  of  the  answer  of  a  French  general  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France.  Monsieur  Conde  opposed  to  monsieur  Turenne,  He  was  / 
asked,  how  it  happened,  that  he  did  not  take  his  adversary  pri* 
soner,  as  he  was  often  very  near  him:  '  J'ai  peur,'  replied  Cond^ 
very  honestly,  « J'ai  peur  qu'il  ne  me  preune.'*-/  am  q/raid  he*U 
take  me.** 

Now  this  speech  I  have  seen  differently  reported,  and  per- 
fectly recollect  the  ps^ssage  in  question.  It  was  not  Condi  that 
gave  the  answer,  but  Turenne;  who  being  asked  by  the  queen, 
Ann  of  Austria,  why  he  had  not  taken  the  prince  when  he  Itad 
been  so  near  to  him,  replied,  <^  J'avois  grand  peur  que  monsieur 
Ip  prince  ne  me  priti — I  was  very  much  afraid  the  prince  would 
take  AO;'^-  And  this,  I  take  to  be  the  more  correct  reading: 
first,  because  the  answer  is  in  the  obvious  tense;  second,  because 
such  a  question  could  bnly  come  from  a  woman;  and  third,  be* 
cause,  if  put  by  the  queen,  it  must  have  been  to  Turenne,  who,  in 
the  war  of  the  Fronde,  or  that  immediately  connected  with  it,  was 
in  arms  for  the  court,  Condi  against  it. 

Among  the  supposed  authors  of  Junius,  is  lord  Chatham;  and 
as  conjecture  is  again  set  afloat  by  Woodfall's  new  edition  of 
those  letters,  I  offer  a  scrap  of  internal  evidence  in  support  of 
the  claim  of  his  lordship.  Little  indeed  is  to  be  inferred  from  a 
sameness  in  a  common  mode  of  expression,  or  an  identity  of  trite 
observation,  but  it  is  otherwise  where  the  phraseology  is  pecu- 
liar, and  the  train  of  remark  has  a  common  object,  that  of  aiming 
to  obviate  the  imposing  weight  of  great  learning  and  abilifiee— - 
a.  matter  much  laboured  by  lord  Chatham  in  his  opposition  to 
lord  Mansfield;  for  instance,  hb  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  in 
Teply  to  thii  nobleman,  or  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  the 
^  I  coitfe»i^  Bsy  lords,  that  I  am^tto  diatniat  the  refiiio* 
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ments  of  learning,  because  I  have  seen  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
men  equally  liable  to  deceive  themselves  and  to  mislead  lathers. 
The  condition  of  human  nature  would-  be  lamentable  indeed^  if 
nothing  less  than  the  greatest  learning  and  talenV^,  which  fall  to 
the  shape  of  so  snuiU  a  number  of  men,  were  sufficient  to  direct 
our  judgment  and  our  conduct."  Now  Junius,  to  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  in  his  twelfth  letter,  says,  <<  The  condition  qf  the  fire^ent 
timeM  is  desfier^te  indeed;*^  and  it  is  believed  to  be  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression often  used  by  this  waiter,  and  certainly  not  a  common  one. 
In  his  letter  to  Mr. Home  he  has  also  this  remark,  in  entire  coinci- 
dence with  the  sentiment  in  the  quoted  speech.  '*  He  would  have 
seen  how  possible  it  is  for  a  man  of  the  first  talents  (meaning  lord 
Mansfield)  to  confound  himself  in  absurdities  which  would  dis- 
grace the  lips  of  an  ideot." 

Moliere  has  often  been  resorted  to  by  the  comic  writers  for 
the  English  stage,  and  one  of  his  most  laughable  pieces  has  been 
plundered  by  Sheridan,  in  furnishing  out  the  doctor  scene  in  his 
Brave  Irishman,  captain  O'Blunder.  This  will  immediately  be 
discovered,  by  comparing  it  with  the  treatment  administered  by 
the  Parisian  wags  to  the  honest  Limosin,  monsieur  De  Pourceaug- 
uac,  in  the  comedy  of  that  name. 

Shakspeare  is  said  not  to  have  understood  Latin,  and,  of 
course,  to  have  had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  poets  of 
ancient  Rome:  and  yet  he  has  allusions  to  them,  that  would  in- 
dicate the  contrary.    Among  other  instances  is  the  following: 

At  lovers  peijaries, 
lliey  say,  Jove  Uughs.--Jti2ifr. 
Peijuria  ridet  amantum 
Jupiter.— Oqm/  and  TibuUut  (for  the  raying  it  fovndin  bth») 

The  address  of  i£nea.H  to  the  shade  of  Dido  in  the  myrtle 
grove  of  Elysium,  is  in  the  genuine  apologetic  cant  of  contrition 
of  a  modem  betrayer  of  the  sex:  the  fuout  hero  swearing  by  the 
gtars  of  heaven,  and  every  thing  sacred  above  and  below,  that  his 
deaertien  of  her  was  reluctanti  and  compelled  by  commind  of  tho 
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gods;  Dor  was  it  to  have  been  believed,  he  say s,  that  his  mere  go- 
ing away,  should  have  been  to  her  the  cause  of  such  heart-rending 
affliction. 

Infelix  DidOf  vems  mihi  nuntius  ergo 
Venerat  extinctam  ferroque  extrema  secutam? 
Funeris  heu  tibi  causa  i\ii?  per  sidera  juro. 
Per  superofl,  et  si  qua  fides  tellure  sub  ixna  est^ 
Inyitus  regma,  tuo  de  littore  cessi. 
Sed  me  jussa  deiun,  quae  nunc  has  ire  per  un^rt» 
Per  loca  seata  situ  cog^t  uoctemque  profundum 
linperiis  egere  suis:  nee  credere  quivi 
Hunc  tantum  tibi  me  decessu  ierrexlolorem. 

This  is  much  of  a  piece  with  Lothario's,  «  Weep  not  my  fair, 
but  let  the  god  of  love  laugh  in  thy  eyes,  and  revel  in  thy  heart," 
8cc.  and  about  upon  a  par  with  the  consolatory  offering  to  the 
ghost  of  miss  Bailey,  from  the  pocket  of  the  regimental  small- 
clothes of  the  wicked  captain  Smith.  But  from  Virgil,  the  great 
epic  poet,  down  to  George  Coleman,  the  burlesque  song-maker, 

Such  is  the  fate  unhappy  women  find. 
And  such  the  curse  entail'd  upon  their  kind^ 
That  man,  the  lawless  libertine»  may  rove 
Free  and  unquestion'd  through  the  wilds  of  love. 
Whilst  woman,  sense  and  nature's  easy  fool,  lie. 

Sublime  and  beautiful,  being  the  teitns  agreed  upon  by  critics 
to  designate  what  charms  us  in  those  literary  productions  which 
are  addressed  rather  to  the  feelings  than  the  judgment,  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  generalize  our  ideas  on  the  subject, 
and  by  means  of  examples,  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  this  intel- 
lectual delight.  There  is  one,  however,  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  eluded  these  researches,  though  by  no  means  a  penurious 
fountain  of  the  gratification  in  question;  it  is  wholly  overlooked 
bj  Burke,  and  but  once  slightly  glanced  at  by  Blair.  It  might  per- 
haps admit  of  being  comprised  within  the  <^  boldness  and  gran- 
deur in.  the  tliought''  taken  notice  of  by  Longibus;  though  from 
the  instances  he  refers  to,  it  would  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all 
in  bis  contemplation. 

Sut  I  conceive  it  to  arise  rather  from  a  libertinism  than  grau' 
d^tir  of  thought; and  moreover,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  passions 
is   never  so  affecting  and  transporting  as  when  carried  to  a  de« 
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gree  of  licentiousness,  instances  of  which  abound  both  in  ancient 
tind  modern  writers.  Among'  the  latter,  none  have  drawn  more 
largely  from  this  source  than  Rousseau;  much  use  of  it  has  also 
been  made  by  Sterne;  and  it  is  the  base  on  which  Godwin  and 
laiss  Wolstoncraft  attempted  to  rear  their  schooli  as  certain 
modem  German  writers  have  actually  done  theirs.  The  magic 
consists,  in  bringing  free  sentiment  into  collision  with  establish- 
ed institutions;  in  setting  the  natural  feelings  in  opposition  to  le- 
gal restrictions,  and  regulations  fiontivi  juri$y  whether  civil  or 
religious.  This  position,  if  just,  may  with  a  little  extension  ac- 
count for  the  interest ^taken  in  the  licentious  heroes  of  Scott's 
poems,  and  the  popularity  which  is  attached  to  the  adventures 
of  Robin  Hood,  and  other  lawless  men,  who  regardless  of  social 
duty,  intrench  on  civil  rights,  and  cut  and  carve  for  themselves* 
In  the  following  passages  from  Lucan,  which  are  not  in  the 
laaguage  of  passion,  the  illustration  may  be  less  satisfactory  than 
in  some  of  the  others  Lsball  adduce;  although  the  chief  beauty 
of  these,  does  doubtless  consist  in  the  contemptuous  freedom  with 
which  a  popular  superstition  is  treated.  The  first  is,  where  Caesar 
causes  to  be  cut  down  the  sacred  wood  of  Marseilles,  snatching 
an  axe  from  one  of  his  hesiuting  soldiers  and  giving  the  first 
blow  himself,  with  this  fearless  exclamation. 

Jam  ne  quis  vestrum  dubitet  subvertere  sylvim  • 
Credite  me  fecisse  Defka, 
Now  let  no  doubting  hand  the  task  dedine^ 
Cat  you  the  wood,  and  let  the  guilt  be  miiie. 

The  other  is,  where  Cato  refuses  Jto  consult  the  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon;  with  this  dignified  observation,  aniong  others,  to 
the  proposer  Labienus. 

HxreiiMis  cuncti  svqieris^  temploque  tacente 
Kil  agimiir  ilisi  aponte  deit  non  vocibus  ullis 
Numen  eget:  dixitque  aemel  naacentibus  auctor 
Qaidquid  seni  licet:  aterilea  nee  legit  arenas 
Ut  caneret  paucis*  mersitque  hoc  pulveie  venun. 

As  whatever  may  be  the  follies  of  the  present  age,  mankind 
are  not  to  be  juggled  by  oracles,  or  made  tremble  by  the  art&  of 
drutdical  superstition,  it  may  be  said  that  thete  thoughts  are 
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rather  just  than  free,  and  that  therefore  the  quotations  do  not  ap- 
ply to  the  observations  they  were  iittended  to  illustrate.  This 
objection,  however,  cannot  lie  against  the  following  passages 
from  Milton  and  others,  which  stt  ike  at  opinions  and  institutions 
at  this  day  sacred.  Thus,  this  free  expostulation  which  even  ar- 
raigns the  justice  of  Omnipotence,  is  put  by  Milton-into  the  mouth 
of  Adam,  altogether  consonant  to  his  fallen  nature,  and  to  that  of 
Jiis  unregenerated  posterity,  specious  and  patlietic. 

O  fleeting  joys 
Of  Paradtse,  deai  bought  with  lasting  woes! 
Did  I  request  thee.  Maker!  from  jny  eiay. 
To  mould  me  man?  Or  here  place 
In  this  delicious  garden?  As  my  will 
Concurr'd  not  to  my  being,  it  were  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust; 
DeairoHS  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  I  received,  unable  to  perfbrm 
The  terms,  too  hard,  by  which  I  Was  to  bold 
The  ifood  1  sought  not.    To  the  loss  of  that, 
(Sufficient  penalty!)  why  hast  thou  added 
The  sense  of  endless  woes?  InespUcaUe 
Thy  justice  seems.— 

OTid,  in  his  story  of  Byblis  and  Caunus,  puts  this  palliating 
language  into  the  mouth  of  the  infatuated  female: 

Conveniens  Venus  est  annis  temeraria  nostris. 
Quid  licetAeseimus  adhuc:  et  cuncta  Ucefe 
Ciedimus:  etsequimurmagnorumexempUdeorQm; 

and  in  that  of  the  still  morecrimiiwil  Myrrha; 

Di  precor,  et  pietas  sacrataque  jura  parentum 
Hoc  prohibcte  ne£as:  scelerique  resistite  tanto; 
Si  tamen  fwc  tcelua  eat.     Sed  emm^  &cMc. 
Felices  quibus  isu  licenU  humana  malignas 
Ciira  dcdit  l«ges;et  quod  natura  remittit 
Invida  jura  neg«nt. 

In  the  play  of  Hamlet,  the  act  of  suicide  is  vindicated  in  this 
passionate  exclamation  of  Laertes,  to  the  priest  refusing  the  fu- 
neral rites  to  Ophelia. 

VOL.  II.  3    X 
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^<  111  tcU  thee,  ch«4ish  iiriest, 
A  imnist^riiig-AOgel  shall  my  sister  bc^ 
Whilst  thou  liest  howling. 

Also,  in  Pope's  elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  ladfi 
npxt  to  his  Eloisa  and  Abelard,  the  most  pathetic  of  his  poems^- 
In  the  following  instances,  the  poetry  truly  assumes  all  the  li- 
cense of  a  «  chartered  libertine." 

Oerer  beauteoiUy  ever  friendly!  tell 

Is  it  in  hearen  a  crime  to  love  too  welH 

To  bear  too  tender  or  too  firm  a  heart. 

To  act  a  loveps  or  a  Roman's  pait? 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die? 

What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 

Or  hallowed  dirge  be  mattered  o'er  thy  tomb? 

Yet  shall  thy  dirge  with  rising  fiowers  be  drest 

How  oh  when  press'd  to  marriage  have  I  said. 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  haa  made? 
Love  free  as  air  at  si^t  of  homaa  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  Id  a  moment  .flirs. 
Let  vealth,  let  honour  wait  the  wedded  dame» 
August  her  deed  and  sacred  be  her  fame; 
Deibre  true  passion  all  these  views  remove; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour!  What  are  you  to  love? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  more  of  this  well  knowa  poem,  the 
whole  of  which  is  written  in  the  same  licentious  and  indignant 
spirit. 

On  a  distress  arising  from  the  severity  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  not  very  dissimilar  to  tha^  of  Eloisa  and  Abelard,  the  French  ^ 
poet  D'Arnaud  adopts  the  same  style  of  sentimetit;  and  giving 
scope  to  the  idea,  that  the  feelings  of  nature  might  be  indulged  in 
defiance  of  the  rigid  laws  and  gloomy  mansions  of  La  Trafi/ie,  he 
ascribes  this  language  to  the  unfortunate  Solitaire^  who  had  been 
shut  up  in  the  same  monastery  with  the  object  of  his  passioo^  and 
remained  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  until  after  her  death. 

Ces  Antres  ombrag^  do  lugubres  Cyprus 
Ces  cavemes,  ces  monts  ont  de  detours  secrets: 
Jusqu'  aux  pieds  des  autels  parmi  nos  solitaires 
Nous  aurions  confondus  nos  voix  et  nos  priers. 
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I^  souverain  de  cieux  qui  reeut  nos  sennents. 

Sans  couiroux  dans  soa  Temple  waoii  vu  deux  Amints, 

L'implorer,  le  senrir,  et  Tadorer  ensemble 

Dans  cette  heureuse  paix  de  deux  cceiirs  qu'il  raasembl«; 

Et  transform^  par  toi  cc  foiieste^sejour 

Eut  servi  pour  nouS  seals  de  retraite  a  Tamour.    * 

The  following  pwsagc,  in  the  ^ame  strain,  is  so  similar  in  sen- 
timent to  Pope's, 

LiAte  as  I  vatch'd  the  dying  lamps  around^ 

From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  solemn  sound. 

**  Come  sister^  come,  it  said,  or  seem'd  to  say,"  &c. 

th^t  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  that  il  was  in  the   eye  of  the 
French  poet: 

Elle  me  dit:  *'arrcte  et  commUnde  i  ton  corur, 
Lamopt  est  un passaged  nous  mene  au  boiiheur» 
Jl  habi«e  ce  scjour  ou  Pombre  est  dissipe^ 
Ou  Ton  jouit  enfin,  ou  Tame  est  detpompe^. 
Ce  dkju  que  I'on  nous  peint^de  ses  foudres  arm^. 
Est  un  Djeu  blenfiiisant,  mais  qoi  veut  ^tre  aim6; 
Cher  Amant  ne  crains  point  ses  fureurs  vengeres^les. 
Qui  ibinna  1^  humatns  pardonne  k  leurs  foiblesses.** 

The  preceding  quotations,  it  is  presumed,  tend  to  illucidate 
my  meaning,  and  to  establish  my  position.  If  not  I  must  suppose 
myself  mistaken,  and  that  no  discovery  has  been  made. 
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D'lsraeli,  in  his  "  CaJamitica  of  Authors,"  has  a  chapter  on  the  cliaracter  of  Ho^ 
'  RACE  Walpole,  which,  though  perhaps  somewhat  too  severe  on  that  dis- 
tingttished  writer,  contains  so  much  carious  matter,  that  we  are  not  deterred 
by  its  length  from  copying  it  entire. 

I  MUST  place  the  author  of  "  The  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
ISfoble  authors,"  who  himself  now  ornaments  that  roll,  among 
those  who  have  participated  in  the  misfortunes  of  literature. 

Ho&ACK  Walpole  was  the  inhe^tcr  of  a  name  the  most  po- 
{Milar  in  Europe;  he  moved  in  the  higher  circles  of  society;  and 
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fortune  had  never  denied  him  the  gratifications  of  the  mostliTe- 
ly  tastes  in  all  the  elegant  arts;  and  the  most  curious  know- 
ledge. These  were  particular  advantages*  But  Horace  Walpole 
panted  with  a  secret  desire  of  literary  celebrity;  a  full  sense  of 
his  distinguished  rank  long  suppressed  risking  the  name  he 
bore  to  the  uncertain  fame  of  an  authori  and  the  caprice  of  ruU- 
gar  critics.  At  length  he  pretended  to' shun  authors,  and  to  slight 
the  honours  of  authorship.  The  cause  of  this  contempt  has  been 
attributed  to  the  perpetual  conudefation  of  his  rank.  But  was 
this  bitter  contempt  of  so  early  a  date?  Was  Horace  Walpole  a 
Socrates  before  bis  time?  Was  he  bom  ttfat  prodigy  of  indiffe- 
rence, to  despise  the  secret  object  he  languished  to  'possess? 
His  early  associates  were  not  only  noblemen,  but  literary  noble- 
men;  and  need  he  have  been  so  petulantly  &stidioQs  at  bearing 
the  venerable  title  of  author,  when  he  saw  Lyttleton,  Chester- 
field, and  other  peers,  proud  of  wearing  the  blue  riband  of  lite- 
rature? Noi  it  was  after  he  had  become  an  author  that  he  con- 
temned authorship;  and  it  was  not  the  precosity  of  his  sagacity, 
but  the  maturity  of  his  experience,  that  made  him  willing 
enough  to  undervalue  literary  honours,  which  were  not  sufii- 
cient  to  satisfy  his  desires. 

Let  us  estimate  the  genius  of  Horace  Walpole,  by  analyzing 
his  talents,  and  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  his  works. 

His  taste  was  highly  polished;  his  vivacity  attained  to  bril- 
liancy; and  his  picturesque  fancy,  easily  excited,  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished; his  playful  wit  and  keen  irony  were  perpetually 
exercised  in  his  observations  on  life,  and  his  memory  was  stored 
with  the  most  amusing  knowledge,  but  much  too  lively  to  be 
accurate;  for  his  studies  were  but  his  sports.  But  other  qualities 
of  genius  must  distinguish  the  great  author,  and  even  him  w)io 
would  occupy  that  leading  rank  in  tlie  literary  republic  our  au- 
thor aspired  to  fill.  He  lived  too  much  in  that  class  of  society 
which  is  little  favourable  to  genius;  he  exerted  neither  profouDd 
thinking,  nor  profound  feeling;  and  too  volatile  to  attain  to  ttie 
pathetic,  that  higher  quality  of  genius,  he  was  so  imbued  with 
the  petty  elegancies  of  society,  that  every  impression  of  gran- 
deur in  the  human  character  was  deadened  in  the  breast  of  the 
polished  cynic. 
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Horace  Walpole  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  the  most  re- 
fined ingenuity— -his  most  pleasing,  if  not  his  great  talent,  lay  ^ 
|etter«writing— here  he  was  without  a  rival;  but' he  probalHydi* 
Yined,  when  he  condescended  to  become  an  author,  that  some- 
thing more  was  required  than  the  talents  he  exactty  possessed: 
In  bis  latter  days  he  fek  this  more  sensibly,  which  will  appear 
in  those  confessions  which  I  have  extracted  from  an  unpublish- 
ed correspondence. 

Conscious  of  possessing  the  talent  of  amusement,  yet  feeling 
his  deficient  energies,  he  resolved  to  provide  various  substi- 
tutes for  genius  itself;  and  to  acquire  reputation  if  he  ^ould  not 
grasp  at  celebrity.  He  raised  a  printing  press  at  his  Gothic  cas- 
tle«  by  which  means  he  rendered  small  editions  of  his  works 
valuable  from  their  rarity,  and  much  talked  ol^  because  seldom 
seen.  That  thta  is  true,  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
his  unpublished  correspondence  with  a  literary  friend.  It  alludes 
to  his  ^(  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,"  of  which. the  fir)st 
edition  consisted  of  only  300  copies. 

**  Of  my  new  fourth  volume  I  printed  six  hundred;  but,  m  they  oa{i  hp  had, 
I  believe  not  a  third  part  is  lold.  This  is  a  very  plain  lesson  to  me,  that  mj  edi- 
tions sell  for  their  cariosity,  and  not  for  any  merit  in  them^^— and  so  they  woold 
if  I  printed  Mother  Goose's  Tales,  and  bat- a  few.  If  I  am  humbled  as  an  author, 
.  I  may  be  vain  as  a  printer;  and  when  one  has  nothing  else  to  be  vain  of,  it  ii  e«ir 
tainly  veiy  little  worth  while  to  be  proud  of  that" 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  author  of  great  connex- 
ions and  another  author.  With  the  first  the  man  may  give  a  tem- 
porary existence  to  /lis  booka;  but  in  the  other,  of  real  genius,  it 
is  the  book  which  gives  existence  to  the  man, 

His'writinrgs  seem  to  be  constructed  on  a  certain  principle, 
the  awakening  of  public  curiosity,  by  which  he  gives  them  a 
sudden  rather  than  a  lasting  existence.  In  historical  research 
our  adventurer  startles  the  world  by  maintaining  paradoxes 
which  attacked* the  opinions,  or  changed  the  charactei-s,  establish- 
ed for  centuries.  Singularity  of  opinion,  vivacity  of  ridicule,  and 
polished  epigrams  in  prose,  were  the  means  by  which  Horace 
"Walpole  sought  distinction. 

In  his  works  of  imagination  he  felt  he  could  not  trust  to 
Himself*— the  natural  pathetic  was  utterly  denied  him.  But  he 
laiid  fancy  and  ingenttityj  and,  thereforei  looking  arouad  for  acme 
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ardficuJ  aid,  tome  forei^  norelty^y  bj  which  he  could  atttact 
atteotion,  though  he  might  not  secure  our  hearts;  he  had  re- 
course to  the  marvellouB  in  imagination;  on  tbe  principle  he  had 
adopted  the  flaradoxicai  in  history.  Thus  <'  The  Castle  of  Otran* 
to/'  and  **  The  Mysterious  Mother,"  arc  the  productions  of  in- 
genuity, rather  than  genius;  and  display  the  miracles  of  art,  n^ 
ther  than  the  spontaneous  creations  of  nature. 

Thus  an  his  literary  works,  like  the  ornamented  edifice  he 
inhabited,  were  constructed  on  the  same  artificial  principle:  an 
old  paper  lodging  house,  converted  by  the  magician  of  taate  in- 
to a  Gothic  castle,  full  of  scenic  effects. 

^  A  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  was  itself  a 
classification  which  only  an  idle  amateur  could  hare  projectod, 
aad  only  the  most  agreeable  narrator  of  anecdotes  could  have 
seasoned.  These  splendid  scribblers  are  for  the  greater  part  no 
autliors  at  all. 

JIls  attack  on  our  peerless  .Sidney,  whose  iame  was  more 
mature  than  his  life,  was  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  his 
<<  HistoHc  Doubts"  on  Richard  III.  Horace  Walpole  was  as  wil- 
ling to  vilify  the  truly  great  as  to  beautify  deformity,  when  he 
imagined  tbatthe  fame  he  was  destroying  or  conferring  reflected 
back  on  himself.  All  these  works  were  pi^ts  of  sickly  delicacy} 
which  could  never  endure  the  open  air,  and  only  lived  in  the 
artificial  atmosphere  of  a  private  collection.  Tet  at  times  the 
flowers,  and  the  planter  of  tbe  flowers,  were  roughly  shaken  by 
an  uncivil  breeze. 

His  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,"  with  their  pecu- 
liar vivacity,  form  the  most  entertaining  catalogue.  Who  can 
deny  that  he  gives  tbe  spirit  of  the  times,  iii  th«ir  feelings  to- 
wards the  arts?  yet  his  pride  was  never  gratified  when  he  re- 
flected that  he  had  been  writing  the  work  of  Vcrtue,  who  had 
collected  the  materials,  but  could  not  have  given  the  philosophy. 
His  great  age  and  his  good  sense  opened  his  eyes  on  himself; 
and  Horace  Walpole  seems  to  have  judged  too  contemptuously 
of  Horace  Walpole.  The  truth  is,  he  was  mortified  he  had  not 
and  never  could  obtain  a  literary  peerage;  and  he  never  respect- 
ed the  commoner's  seat.  At  these  moments,  too  frequent  in  his 
life,  he  contemns  authors,  and  returns  to  sink  back  into  all  the 
aclf-complacency  of  aristocratic  pride. 
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This  cold  unfeelitfig  dUposiiion  for  literary  meUj  this  disgui- 
8«d  malice  of  envy^  and  this  eternal  vexation  at  his  own  disap* 
pointmcnts,  break  forth  in  his  correspondence  with  one  of  those- 
literary  characters,  with  whom  he  kept  on  terms  while  they  were 
kneeling  to  him  in  the  humility  of  worship,  or  moved,  about  to 
fetch  or  to  carry  his  tittle  quests  of  cariosity  in  toiyn  or  country* 

The  following  literary  confessions,  taken  from  letters  hither- 
to  unpublished,  will  illustrate  the  character  I  have  drawn. 

««  June,  1778. 
"  I  have  taken  a  thoroagh  dislike  to  being  an  author;  and,  if  it  would  not  look 
like  begging  yon  to  compliment  one  by  contradicting  me,  I  would  tell  you  what  I 
am  moftseriodily  eontinced  of,  tiiat  I  find  what  small  share  of  parts  I  had,  grown 
diAed.  And  when  I  peroetve  it  myself,  I  may  Well  believe  diat  others  would  not 
be  less  sharp-sighted.  It  i»  vtry  natural/  mine  were  tpiritt  rather  than  pmrUf 
and  as  time  has  rebated  the  oae^  it  mutt  surely  destroy  their  rt§emblance  to  the 
other." 

In  another  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Cole: 

**  I  set  Tery  little  Talue  on  myself;  as  a  man,  I  am  a  very  faulty  one;  and  09 
em  autk9r,  a  very  middling'  gnes  which  -whoever  tldnkt  a  comfortable  rank,  ie  nei 
m$  all  e/nuf  opinion.  Pray  convince  me  that  you  think  I  mean  sincerely^  by  not 
antwering  me  with  a  eompltment.  It  is  very  weak  to  be  pleased  with  flattery;  the 
stnpidest  of  all  delusions  to  beg  it.  From  you  I  should  take  it  iVL  We  have  known 
•ne  another  almost  forty  years.'* 

There  were  times  when  Horace  Walpole's  natural  taste  for 
his  studies  returned  with  all  the  vigour  of  passion;  but  his  volati- 
lity, and  his  habits  of  life,  perpetually  scattered  his  firmest  reso- 
lations  into  air.  Tbiis  conflict  appears  beautifully  described  whea 
the  view  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  throws  his  mind  into 
meditation;  and  the  passion  for  study  and  seclusion  instantly 
Jdndled  his  emotions,  lasting,  perhaps,  as  long  as  the  letter  which 
describes  them  occupied  in  w riling, 

-«*  ^0^22, 1777. 

*'  The  beauty  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  now  it  is  restored,  penetrated 

aae  'with  a  Tisionary  longing  to  be  a  monk  iii  it.  Though  ray  life  has  been  passed 

in  torbolant  scenes,  in  pleasures,  or  rather  pastimes,  and  in  much  fashionable 

diflftipatioo;  still  books,  antiquity,  and  virta,  kept  hold  of  a  comer   of  my  heart: 

ainee  neees^lty  has  forced  me  of  late  years  to  be  a-  man  of  business,  my  dis- 

iOK  tends  to  be  a  reelaae  for  what  remain»-^b«t  it  wtU  not  be  my  lot;  aiid 
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though  there  is  some  exeuse  for  the  yoaog  doing  what  thej  like,  I  doubt  an  old 
■un  ahonld  do  nothing  hut  what  he  oaght,  and  I  hope  doing  one*a  datj  ia  the  beat 
preparation  for  death.  Sitting  vith  one's  arma  folded  to  think  about  it»  ia  a  voy 
long  way  for  preparing  for  it  If  Charles  V  had  resolved  to  make  some  amenda 
fbr  his  abominable  ambition  bj  doing  good  (his  duty  as  a  king)  there  voald  have 
been  infinitely  more  merit  than  going  to  doze  in  a  convent.  One  may  avoid  aetiw 
goilt  in  a  sequestered  fife,  but  the  virtue  of  it  is  merely  negative;  the  innoeeiieeis 
beantifttl.'* 

There  has  been  moments  when  Horace  Walpole  even  ex- 
pressed the  tenderest  feelings  for  fame;  and  the  following  passage^ 
written  prior  to  the  preceding  ones,  gives  no  indication  of  that 
contempt  for  literary  fame,  of  which  the  close  of  this  character 
will  exhibit  an  extraordinary  instance. 

This  letter  relates  an  affecting  event — he  had  just  returned 
from  seeing  general  Convey  attacked  by  a  paralytic  stroke.— 
Shocked  by  his  appearance,  he  writes: 

**  It  iSy  perfanpsy  to  vent  my  coneem  that  I  write.  It  has  operated  aueh  « 
revolutioD  on  my  mind,  as  no  time*  at  vof  of  e,  ean  e&ce.  It  haa  «t  onee  damped 
every  pursuit  whioh  my  spirits  had  even  now  prevented  me  from  being  veaned 
from;  I  meaiy  of  virtu.  It  is  like  a  mortal  distemper  in  myself;  for  can  amuse- 
ments amuse,  if  there  is  but  a  glimpse,  a  vision  of  outlimg  one's  fnends?  I  have 
had  dremtM  in  -which  I  thought  I  toithed  for  fame'— it  wot  not  eertamly  poMtkm^ 
mouafame,  at  any  dittance;  I  feel,  I  feel  it  toot  confined  to  the  memory  of  thorn 
I  love-  It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  a  man  who  has  no  friends,  to  do  any  thing 
for  fame— and  to  me  the  first  position  in  friendship  is,  to  intend  one's  friends  should 
survive  one— but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  oppress  you,  who  are  sufTering  gout,  with 
my  melancholy  ideas.  Wliat  I  have  said  will  tell  you,  what  I  hope  so  many  years 
have  told  you,  that  I  am  very  constant  and  sincere  to  friends  of  above  forty  yeara.** 

In  a  published  Ibtter  of  a  later  date  (1789)  from  Horace 
Walpole  to  a  literary  friend,  there  is  a  remarkable  confession, 
which  harmonizes  with  those  already  given;  and  abating  all  that 
can  be  required  for  the  affected  modesty  of  the  writer,  much 
more  will  remain  of  that  genuine  conviction  this  author  had  of 
the  quality  of  bis  genius,  and  the  nature  of  his  works. 

«  My  pursuits  have  always  been  light,  trifling,  and  tended  to  nothing  but  my 
casuai  amusement  I  will  not  say,  without  a  little  vain  ambition  of  showing  some 
parts,  but  never  with  industry  sufficient  to  make  me  apply  to  any  thing  aoBd.  My 
studies,  if  they  could  be  called  so,  and  my  productions,  wwe  alike  detullory .  In 
jny  latter  age  1  discovered  the  ftititity  both  of  my  objeeta  «ad  wvitiags— I  Mx  how 
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ittilgpifioaikt  is  the  repaUtion  of.  an  author  of  mediocritj;  and  that,  being  no  ge« 
mcui,  I  only  added  4>ne  name  more  to  a  Hst  of  writeci;  but  had  told  the  world  no- 
thing but  what  it  oould  aa  well  be  without.  Theae  refleetions  were  thS  best  prooA 
of  my  aensel  and  when  I  could  see  through  my  own  vanity^  there  w  lesa  wonder 
»  my  di«eoTering  that  aueh  talents  as  I  might  have  had*  are  impured  at  sereaty- 
twa** 

Thus  humbled  was  Horace  Walpole  to  himself !«— there  is  an 
intellectual  dignity,  which  this  man  of  wit  and  sense  was  inca* 
pable  of  reaching — and  it  seems  a  retribution  that  the  scorner  of 
true  greatness,  should  at  length  feel  the  poisoned  chalice  return 
to  his  own  lips.  He  who  had  contemned  Sidney,  and  quarrelled 
with  and  ridiculed  every  contemporairy  genius  he  personally 
knew,  and  affected  to  laugh  at  the  literary  fame  he  could  not  ob- 
tain, at  length  came  to  scorn  himself  I— and  endured  *'  the  penal 
ires''  of  an  author's  hell,  in  undervaluing  his  own  works,  the 
productions  of  a  long  life! 

The  following  extraordinary  letter  will  illustrate  this  part  of 
his  character;  never  was  literary  contempt  more  keenly  pointed, 
nor  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  an  author  less  carelessly 
concealed— nor  his  real  talents  more  apparent. 

"  Arlington  Oreet,  JiprilTT,  177$. 
f*  Mr.  Goug^  wants  toJ>e  introdueed  to  me!  Indeed!  I  would  see  him«  as  he  has  been 
■udwife  to  Masters;  but  he  is  so  dull  that  he  would  only  be  troublesome— -and  be* 
sidesy  you  know  I  shun  authors,  and  would  never  have  been  one  myself  if  it  obli- 
ged me  to  keep  such  bad  company.  They  are  always  in  earnest,  and  think  their 
profession  serious,  and  dwell  upon  trifles,  and  reverenoe  learning.  I  laugh  at  all 
these  things,  and  write  only  to  laugh  at  them  and  divert  myself.  None  of  us  ai« 
aodkors  of  any  consequence,  and  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  vanities  to  be  vain  of 
Xfku^medMcre.  A  page  in  a  great  author  humbles  me  to  the  dust,  and  the  eonversa* 
Hon  of  those  that  are  not  superior  to  myself^  rebiinds  me  of  what  will  be  thought 
•f  myselfl  I  blush  to  flatter  them,  or  to  be  flattered  by  them;  and  should  dread 
letters  being  published  some  time  or  other,  in  which  they  would  relate  our  inter- 
views, and  we  should  appear  like  those  puny  conceited  witlings  in  Shenstone'a 
and  Hughes's  eorrespondence,  who  give  themselves  airs  from  being  in  possession 
«f  the  soil  of  Parnassus  for  the  time  being;  as  peers  are  proud  because  they  enjoy 
the  estates  of  great  men  who  went  before  them.  Mr.  Googh  Is  very  welcome  to 
ate  Strawbeny-ldll,  or  I  would  help  him  to  any  scraps  m  my  poesesuon  diat 
vould  assist  his  publications,  though  he  is  one  of  those  industrious  who  are  only, 
reburying  the  dead— but  I  cannot  be  acquainted  with  him;  it  is  contrary  to  my 
•ysUm  and  my  humour;  and  besides,  I  know  nothing  of  barrows  and  Danish  en* 
trtnehments,  and  Saxon  bsr>ari»iQs,  and  PhoentQiao  aharaatera— in  short,  t  know 
TOL.  11.  3  T 
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BoUung  of  ihoie  ages  that  knew  nothiog^-dien  bow  thonld  I  be  of  vae  to  modent. 
literati'  All  tbo  Seoteb  metaphysMiuiB  have  eent  me  their  wotk*  .  1  did  not  read 
one  of  theiAy  becaote  I  do  not  understand  what  is  not  underttood  by  those  iHmt 
write  about  it;  and  I  did  not  get  aequainted  with  one  of  the  writers.  I  shonld  like 
to  be  intimate  with  MrvAnstey,  eyen  though  he  wrote  Lord  Baekhorsey  or  witib 
the  author  of  the  Heroie  Epistle. — I  have  no  thirst  to  kaow  the  rest  of  my  ««• 
temporariesy  from  the  absurd  bombast  of  Dr.  Johnson,  down  to  the  silly  Dr.  Gold* 
smith,  though  the  latter  changeling  has  had  bright  gleams  of  parts,  and  the  for- 
ner  had  sense,  till  he  changed  it  for  words,  and  sold  it  for  a  pension.  Don't  thhtk 
me  soomftil.  UecoUeet  that  I  have  seen  Topt,  and  lived  with  Gray!  Adieu!** 

Such  a  letter  seems  not  to  have  been  written  by  a  literary 
maii-— it  is  the  babble  of  a  thoughtless  wit  and  a  man  of  the 
Vorld.  But  it  is  worthy  of  him  whose  contracted  heart  could  ne* 
rer  open  to  patronage  or  friendship.  From  such  we  might  ex- 
pect the  unfeeling  observation  in  the  ^  Anecdotes  of  Painting}** 
that  <<  Want  of  patronage  is  the  apology  for  want  of  genius. 
Milton  and  Fontaine  did  not  write  in  the  bask  of  court- favour* 
A  poet  or  a  painter  may  want  an  equipage  or  a  villa,  by  wanting 
protection;  they  can  always  afford  to  buy  ink  and  paper,  colours 
and  pencil.  Mr.  Hogarth  has  received  no  honours,  but  universal 
admiration.*'  Patronage,  indeed,  cannot  convert  dull  men  into 
men  of  genius,  but  it  may  preserve  men  of  genius  from  beco- 
ming dull  men.  It  might  have  afforded  Dryden  that  studious  - 
leisure  which  he  ever  wanted,  and  had  given  us  not  imperfect 
tragedies,  and  uncorrected  poems,  but  the  regulated  flights  of  a 
noble  genius.  It  might  have  animated  Gainsborough  to^have  cre- 
ated an  English  school  in  landscape,  which  I  have  heard  from 
those  who  knew  him,  was  hit  favourite  but  negleqted  pursuit. 
But  Walpole  could  insult  that  genius  which  he  wanted  the  ge* 
nerosity  to  protectl 

The  whole  spirit  of  thb  man  was  penury.  Enjoying  an  iti- 
come  of  many  thousands,  he  only  wished  to  appear  to  patronize 
the  arts  which  amused  his  tastes,  employing  the  pieanfist  artiatSf 
at  reduced  piices,  to  ornament  his  own  works,  while  he  bitterljr 
reprehends  this  economy,  which  others  were  compelled  to  prac- 
ttae*  It  was  the  simplicity  of  childhood  in  Chatterton,  to  ima* 
gine  Horace  Walpole  could  be  a  patron— but  it  is  melancholy 
to  record,  that  a  slight  protection  might  have  saved  such  a 
yottth.  Gray  abandoned  this  man  of  birth  and  nnk  ia  the  i 
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of  their  journey  through  Europe;  Mason  broke  with  him;  even 
his  humble  correspondent  Cole,  this  <«  friend  of  forty  years," 
was  often  sent  away  in  dudgeon;  and  he  had  quarrelled  with  al- 
most  all  the  authors  he  had  been  acquainted  with.  Horace  Wal« 
pole  once  declared)  that  <'he  always  tried  to  escape  the  ac- 
quaintance and  the  conversation  of  authors  and  artists.*'  The 
Gothic  castle  at  Strawberry-hill  was  indeed  rarely  graced  with  li- 
▼Ing  genius-*-there  the  greatest  was  Horace  Walpole  himself;  but 
he  had  been  too  long  waiting  to  see  realized  a  magical  vision  of 
his  hopes,  which  resembled  the  prophetic  fiction  of  his  own  ro- 
mance, that,  ^  the  owner  should  grow  too  large  for  his  house.'^ 
After  many  years,  having  discovered  he  still  retained  his  medi« 
ocrity,he  could  never  pardon  the  presence  of  that  preternatural 
being  whom  the  world  conadered  a  great  man.  Such  was  the 
feeling  which  dictated  the  close  of  the  above  letter;  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  were  to  be  *^  scorned/'  since  Pope  and  Gray  were  no 
more  within  the  reach  of  his  envy  and  his  fear. 
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The  fbllowiog  interesting  nodces  of  teveral  distinguished  aathors  are  translated 
from  the  Souvenirs  de  Felieie,  one  of  the  latest  works  of  madame  Genliiy 
whiehy  from  its  style  no  less  than  its  sentiments^  well  deserves  the  boDOOrv 
•f  an  English  version. 

I  DiNBD  lately  with  M.  dc  BufTon.  There  was  a  large  corn- 
pan^,  consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  and  literary  people.  In  all 
th»s  imposing  circle,  I  was  the  only  ignorant  person,  and  yet  the 
ton  of  conversation  was  so  natural*— they  chatted  with  so  much 
giXMl  nature  and  so  little  pretension,  that  I  felt  perfectly  at  my 
case.  I  dine  once  every  two  weeks  with  Mr.  Buffon,  and  I  al- 
ways find  there  the  same  amiable  simpliciiy«  It  Is  the  master 
of  Che  house  who  inspires  it;  he  has  so  much  of  it  himself.  No 
one  daresin  his  company  to  show  pedantry,  or  to  assume  a  dog- 
matic and  decisive  tone.  He  does  not  like  discusftiuns,  nor  sci- 
entific discourses;  he  says  that  caav#r8ation  should  be  a  rciu^- 
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fttion;  and  that  in  order  ta  be  agreeable,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
somewhat  frivolous.  When  I  remarked  to  him  how  delighted  I 
was  that  he  had  this  opinion,  which  agreed  so  well  with  my  own, 
he  told  me  that  a  lady  from  one  of  the  provinces,  who  had  jast 
arrived  at  Paris,  and  wished  to  see  an  assembly  of  wits,  came  to 
dine  with  him,  expecting  of  course  to  hear  something  marveN 
lous.  She  listened  for  some  time  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  being  astonished  at  not  being  able  to  collect  any  thing  re- 
markable, concluded  that  the  company  were  reserving  the  good 
things  to  enliven  the  dinner.  At  last  they  sat  doWn  to  table; 
and  her  attention  now  redoubled;  but  they  talked  of  nothing  but 
^od  living— they  descanted  on  the  merits  of  Champagne  and 
Burgund}^;  till  the  strange  lady,  losing  all  patience,  leaned  over 
to  her  neighbour  and  said,  in.  a  low  voice,  *<but  when  in  the 
world  are  these  gentlemen  going  to  begin.*' 

There  are  some  people  who  in  their  first  interviews  with 
authors  are  quite  insupportable— people,  who  do  not  so  much 
wish  to  know  you,  as  to  let  you  see  at  the  first  moment  all  that 
they  know,  and  the  full  extent  of  their  understanding.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  singular  interview  with  the  famous  Rlopsteck, 
author  of  the  Messiah.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  my  residence 
at  Hamburg,  while  I  was  boarding  at  the  house  of  the  minister 
Volters,  that  Klopstock  requested  to  see  me.  One  day,  while  I 
was  alone  with  my  niece,  I  saw  a  very  ugly,  limping  old  man 
come  in.  I  got  up  and  met  him  and  led  him  to  an  arm-chair. 
He  sat  down  without  saying  a  word,  crossed  his  legs  with  a  very 
reflecting  air,  and  fixed  himself  in  the  chair  like  a  man  who  was 
going  to  stay  a  long  time  there.  Then  with  a  high  and  squeak* 
ing  voice,  he  began  with  this  strange  question:  "  Madam,  in  your 
opinion,  which  is  the  best  prose  writer,  Voltaire  or  Buffbn." 
This  mode  of  entering  on,  not  a  conversation,  but  a  thesis,  pe- 
trified me;  but  Klopstock,  who  was  more'  anxious  to  let  me  know 
hb  opinion  than  to  hear  mine,  did  not  at  all  insist  upon  an  an* 
swer.  «  For  my  part,"  he  went  on,  "  I  decide  in  favour  of  Vol- 
taire, and  for  several  reasons^  first,"  and  he  proceeded  to  give 
me  a  doaen  reasons,  which  were  spun  out  into  a  long  discourse. 
He  then  spoke  of  his  residence  at  Dresden  and  in  Denmark; 
Qf  the  homages  that  had  been  bestowed  on  him;  and  of  the  trans- 
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lation  which  an  emigrant  was  then  making  of  the  Messiah.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  conversation,  I  did  not  utter  six  monosyl- 
lables. At  the  end  of  three  hours  he  retired  very  muth  satia« 
fied  with  my  conversations  for  in  the  evening  he  told  one  of  my 
friends  that  he  had  found  me  very  agreeable.  It  was  certainly 
being  sp  at  very  littlci  expense. 

My  thoughtlessness  has  often  brought  me  into  emlmrraas- 
nents.  The  following  is  a  droll  circumstance.  Count  Schom« 
berg  would  insist  upon  it  that  I  should  like  D'Alembert,  which 
I  had  not  the  least  disposition  to  do,  and  notwithstanding  the 
•are  of  count  Schomberg^  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  always 
very  superficial.  D*Alembert  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  me 
his  discourses  regularly  as  they  were  printed.  One  day  he  sent 
me  one  which  had  not  the  author's  name  to  it.  It  was  the  eulo- 
gium.on  Mr.  de  la  Coudamtne.  As  Iread  it  hastily  it  pleased 
me,  and  thinking  it  was  of  course  D'Alembert's,  I  wrote  to ' 
him  that  I  was  delighted  with  it,  and  (hat  I  liked  it  i^nitely 
better  than  all  the  previous  ones*  The  eulogium  Was  written  by 
Condorcet.  Count  Schomberg  scolded  me  severely  for  this 
mistake,  which  occasioned  a  great  coolness  in  my  epistolaty  in- 
tercourse with  D'Alembert. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  Zurich,  I  saw  Gessner.  He  is  a 
good  man,  who  can  be  admired  without  embarrassment-^with 
whom  one  can  talk  without  pretensions,  and  who  cannot  be  seen 
•r  known  without  being  beloved.  I  took  a  delightful  walk  with 
him  on  the  charming  borders  of  the  Sil  and  the  Limmath.  It 
was  there  he  told  me  he  had  dreamed  all  his  Idyls.  I  did  not 
fiul  to  ask  him  that  odious  question  often  put  to  celebrated 
authors,  though  we  are  never  of  their  opinion,  whatever  they 
answer.  I  asked  him  which  of  his  works  he  liked  best.  He  told 
me  that  it  was  The  First  Navigator,  because  he  composed  it  for 
M»  vife  in  the  beginning'  qf  their  love.  This  answer  disarmed 
me,  aiid  I  too  shall  prefer  the  First  Navigator  to  the  Death  of 
Abel.  Gessner  invited  me  to  go  and  see  him  at  his  country  seat. 
I  was  extremely  anxious  to  know  the  woman  whom  he  had  nuur* 
ried  for  love>  and  who  had  made  him  a  poet.  I  represented  her 
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under  the  form  of  a  charming  shepherdess,  and  I  imagined  thtt 
the  habitation  of  Gessner  must  be  an  ete^^ant  cotta^,  surround- 
ed with*  bowers  and  flowers;  that  they  drank  nothing  but  milk, 
and,  to  use  the  German  expression,  walked  on  roses.  On 
reaching  his  house,  I  crossed  a  little  gardeti  filled  wi&  car* 
rota  and  cabbi^es,  which  began  to  derange  a  little  mj  ideas  of 
eclogues  an<l  idyls;  but  they  were  completely  put  to  flight  on 
entering  the  parlour,  by  the  smoke  of  tobacco  forming  a  ▼one- 
rable  cloud,  through  which  I  perceived  Gessner  smoking  his 
pipe  and  drinking  beer,  by  the  side  of  a  good  woman,  dressed 
in  a  short-gown,  with  a  large  bonnet,  and  knitting.  This  was 
madame  Gessner.  But  the  good-natured  reception  which  I  met 
with,  from  both  husband  and  wife,  their  perfect  union,  their  ten- 
derness towards  their  children,  and  their  simplicity,  recall  the 
manners  and  the  virtues  which  Gessner  has  padnted-4t  is  still 
an  idyl  and  the  golden  age,  not  in  brilliant  poetry,  but  in  vulgar 
^d  unadorned  language.  Gessner  draws  and  paints  landscapes 
in  water  colours  in  a  superior  manner,  and  he  has  painted  all 
the  rural  situations  which  he  describes.  He  gave  me  one  of 
them,  which  is  delightful. 

I  saw  also  at  Zurich  the  celebrated  Lavater.  I  have  great 
belief  in  physiognomy;  but  my  principles  on  that  subject  are  very 
different  from  those  of  Lavater.  He  drew  his  from  forms,  and 
his  systems  are  disproved  by  an  infinite  number  of  countenances; 
whilst  it  is  impossible  to  refute  mine,  which  makes  me  believe 
it  is  perfect.  I  judge  by  the  expression  of  the  smile  alone.  My 
science  cannot  be  comnfunicated,  nor  has  it  any  rules— 4t  is  ^he 
gift  of  nature.  Besides,  I  do  but  revive  it,  for  it  was  known  to 
the  Greeks,  who  gave  it  a  name  signifying  divination  dp  tht 
smite.  The  smiles  of  politeness  and  affability  are  very  insigni- 
ficant; but  the  true  smile— the  natural  smile,  shows  the  onder- 
standing;  betrays  stupidity  and  folly,  and  unveils  the  inclinations. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  all  the  poets  have  ascribed  to 
Love  a  malicious  smile.  Larater  pretends  moreover,  that  ho  can 
tell  perfectly  the  character  of  a  person  from  his  handwriting.  If 
in  the  time  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,  authors  had  written  greiA 
volumes  on  such  sciences,  they  would  have  been  prohibited; 
but  in  these  times  the  learned  have  the  right  of  saying  all  sorts 
6f  foUiesy  without  losing  consideration—- they  even  profit  by  it« 
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I  cUd-Aot  aee  Hallerat  Berne,  because  he  was  sick.  He  is, 
Uke  Zimmerman,  a  physician  as  well  as  a  poeu  The  talent  of 
Tfcrse  is  frequently  joined  with  the  science  of  medicine  in  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  England.  The  god  of  medicine  was,  it 
1$  true,  the  son  of  Apollo;  but  he  did  not  make  poetry.  Hippo* 
crates  did  not  cultivate  poetry;  and  I  acknowledge,  that  I  had 
rather  Uiat  my  physician  attended  to  nothing  but  medicine. 


OV  THS  WORD  LOAH.-— roa  THB   POaT  FOLIO. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

I  NOTICED  with  pleasure  in  yoiir  number  for  September  1813^ 
an  attack  made  by  one  of  your  correspondents  on  the  word  a/i» 
firobate;  it  is  a  modern  usurper,  and  I  hope  will  be  opposed  and 
dethroned.  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  his  folio  dictionary,  has 
treated  such  innovations  upon  our  language  with  so  much  justiccy 
that  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  attempt  to  say  any  thing  in 
addition,  and  I  will  not  attempt  it;  all  that  I  wish  is  to  assist  in 
the  hue  and  cry  against  this  aggressor,  and  brmg  him  to  condign 
punishment. 

Another  intruder  has  appeared,  in  my  opinion  Dot  less  obnox« 
ions  to  the  Johnsonian  laws.  I  mean  the  substantive  loan  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  verb.  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  not  only  countenanced,  but. 
actually  in  the  service  of  some  of  the  heads  of  department  in 
Washington.  They  do  not  stop  here,  they  have  employed  its 
otk]f  child  loaned  in  the  most  important  affsdrs  of  our  nation. 
This  I  think  unkind  when  their  old  acquaintances  and  tried 
fideadst  Lend  and  tent  are  at  all  times  willing,  and  cettainly  as 
well  qualified,  to  serve  them.  A.  B. 

Ottober  1,  181 S. 


OLLA.-^FOR  THB  PORT  FOUO. 

Bica  tantum  mirantur, 

.  B^.  Oldschooi., 

^  A  sum  attachment  to  country  is,  no  doubt,  commendable  in  all 
»en;  but  when,  through  mistaken  zeal,  tkey  affect  to  despise  all 
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otherS}  tbef  will  be  despised  in  their  turn*  Manf  instances  of 
this  sort  mig^ht,  no  doubt,  be  produced;  but  as  I  wish  to  be  shott, 
I  shall  be  content  with  one. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  gentleman  lately  from  Scotland,  called 
on  Mr.  H.—  at  his  seat  near  Wilmington  (Delaware)  for  whom 
he  had  some  letters*  Whilst  walking  in  his  garden,  abonndiitg 
in  excellent  fruit,  the  latter  soon  observed  that,  show  him  what 
he  would,  his  guest  insisted  upon  it  that  he  had  seen  muckle  bat* 
ter  in  Scoteland,  Determined,  however,  to  surprise  him,  he  pri- 
vately ordered  a  servant  to  tie  some  gourds  on  a  pear-tree,  whilst 
they  were  at  dinner.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  ^  now,  sir,** 
said  Mr.  H.  *<  I  think  I  can  show  you  something  you  ne'er  saw 
the  like  of  in  Scotland,"  and  taking  him  up  to  the  tree,  he  asked 
the  astonished  Scotchman  what  he  thought  of  that?  **  In  truth, 
sar,*'  quoth  he,  <^  they  are  varra  fine  piers  indeed;  but  I  think 
I  have  seen  full  as  learge  in  the  duke  of  Argyle's  gardens;  though 
I  must  e'en  confess  that  they  had  na*  quite  nc  lang  nacks" 

ON    CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT. 

The  criminal  code  of  England,  like  that  of  Draco  of  old,  is 
written  in  letters  of  blood. 

«<  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,'*  says  Blackstone,*  « that  among 
the  variety  of  actions  which  men  are  daily  liable  to  commit,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  have  been  declared  by  act  of  par- 
liament, to  be  fellonious  without  benefit  of  clergy;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  worthy  of  instant  death."  The  same  writer  observes, 
that  were  even  a  committee  appointed  but  once  in  an  hundred 
years  to  revise  the  criminal  law,  it  would  not,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  have  been  a  capital  crime  to  cut  down  a  cherry  tree  m 
an  orchard,  or  to  be  seen  for  one  month,  in  company  with  a  Gyp- 
sy, be  she  ever  »o  handMnme.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  we  find 
that  since  his  time,  such  laws  have  been  greatly  increased. 

The  late  empress  of  Russia,  ^^aware^**  as  Mr.  Eden  telJs  us, 

« that  immoderate  efforts  are  the  MymfitomM  <(f  imiijficiencyy  and 

have  mtway  more  fury  than  /orcey*'f  abolished  the  penalty  of 

death  throughout  her  extensive  dominions,  and  the  legislatureibf 

•  ▼•l.iv.lg.  tWM.ofPto«lUw*y. 
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Penasylyania  (except  in  cases  of  murder)  has  wisely  followed 
her  example.  If,  therefore,  it  be  true,  as  Blackstoue  further  ob- 
serves,  <<  That  sakiguinary  laws  are  a  bad  symptom  of  the  distem- 
per of  every  state,  or  at  least  of  its  weak  constitution,**^  and  if 
(as  he  asserts)  .<<it  is  moreover  absurd  and  impolitic  to  apply  the 
same  punishment  to  crimes  of  different  malig^nity,*'§  it  must,  I ' 
think,  follow  of  coursie  that  the  penal  laws  of  this  state,  as  well  as 
those  of  Russia,  are  much  more  wise  and  just  tlian  the  criminal 
code  of  England,  which,  as  an  ingenious  lawyer  once  took  occa* 
sion  to  remark,  <<  makes  no  distinction  of  crimes,  but  punishes 
all  with  death,  from  high  treason  down  to  shooting  a  cock'-afiarrow 
over  my  lord  Jforth*M  hedg'e,^* 

SFITAPBS. 

Thornaa   Whartonua  jaceo  hic^  Mc  utraque  conjux; 
Eleanora  kuum  kinc^  hinc  habet  Anna  locum. 
Mntibiy  terra^  tuunty  cornea  et  oaaoy  reaumea^ 
In  citloa  animoay  tu  Deua  aUne  tuum. 

The  following  jeu.d^eafirit  has  been  given  as  a  translation 

of  the  above. 

Here  I  Thomas  Wharton  do  lie» 

With  Lucifer  under  my  bead» 
And  Nelly  my  wife  hard  by. 

And  Nancy»  as  cold  as  lead. 
Oh!  how  can  I  speak  without  dread! 

Who  could  my  sad  fortune  abide? 
With  one  devil  under  my  head. 

And  another  laid  close  on  each  side? 

The  following  lines  are  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  governor 
EaUUy  of  Connecticut,  a^  JSTewhaven: 

JSa$m  the  great,  the  meek,  the  wise,  the  just. 
Reposes  here,  in  peace,  his  sacred  dust. 
His  name  forget  Newengland  never  must 

jind  beneathi 
To  attend  you,  nr,  beneath  these  framed  stones. 
Are  come  your  honoured  son  and  daughter  Jones, 
On  either  side  to  rest  their  weary  bones. 
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Unef  written  on  the  pillar  erecting  hj  Mrs.  Barlov  to  the  memory  ofherhoK 
band,  minitter  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  deceased  al  Zanioiriteh,  In  Po- 
land, on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1812— by  Helen  Maria  WUIlams. 

Where  o'er  the  Polish  desert's  trackless  way. 
Relentless  Winter  rules  with  savage  sway; 
Where  the  shrill  polar  storms,  as  wild  they  blowi 
Seem  to  re[)eat  some  plaint  of  mortal  wo; 
Far  o'er  the  cheerless  spac^  the  trat'Uer's  eye 
Shall  this  recording  pillar  long  descry; 
And  give  the  sod  a  tear,  where  Barlow  lies, 
He,  who  was  simply  great  and  nobly  wise. 
Here,  led  by  patriot  zeal,  he  met  his  doom, 
And  found,  amid  the  frozen  wastes,  a  tomb; 
Far  from  his  native  soil  the  poet  fell; 
Far  from  that  western  world  he  sung  so  well. 
Nor  she,  so  long  belov'd,  nor  she  was  nigh, 
To  catch  the  dying  look,  the  parting  sigh; 
She,  who,  the  hopeless  anguish  to  beguile, 
In  fond  memorial  rears  the  funeral  pile. 
Whose  widow'd  bosom,  on  Columbia's  shore. 
Shall  mourn  the  moments  that  retuiti  no  more; 
While  bending  o'er  the  broad  Atlantic  wave, 
Sad  fancy  hovers  on  the  distant  grave. 

y  The  second  number  of  the  second  volume  of  Irish  Melodies,  which  bss  been 
lately  republished,  contains  several  songs  -whieh  sustain  the  charaeter  of  Anaereon 
Moore'  as  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  that  beautiful  species  of  com- 
position. Those  which  allude  to  the  history,  or  the  present -eondition  of  Ireland, 
stxifce  us  as  peculiarly  interestiBg,    We  select  the  fbUowing: 

THE  PEINCE'S  DAY.* 
THOUGH  DARK  AUE  OUR  SORROWS. 

Though  dark  are  our  sorrows,  to-day  we'll  forget  them, 

And  smile  thro'  our  tears  like  a  sunbeam  in  show'rs, 
There  never  were  hearts,  if  our  rulers  would  let  them, 
;    More  form'd  to  be  tranquil  and  blest  than  oursi 

*  This  song  was  written^  in  1810,  for  a  f8te  in  honoor  of  Ike  priace  of 
Waks'i  birth-day.  « 
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But,  just  when  the  chun 

Has  ceasM  to  psdn. 
And  hope  has  enwreath'd  it  round  with  fiowVSi 

There  comes  a  new  link 

Our  spirit  to  sink! 
Oh!  the  joy  of  such  hearts,  like  the  light  of  the  poles, 
.  Is  a  fiash  amid  darkness,  too  brilliant  to  stay; 
But  though  'twere  the  last  little  spark  in  our  souls, 
We  must  light  it  up  now,  on  our  prince's  day. 

Contempt  on  the  minion,  who  calls  you  disloyal! 

Though  fierce  to  your  foe,  to  your  friends  you  are  true; 
And  the  tribute  most  high  to  a  head  that  is  royal,   . 
Is  love  fronqi  a  heart  that  loves  liberty  too. 
While  cowards,  who  blight 
Your  fisme,  your  right, 
Would  shrink  from  the  blsze  of  the  baltlci  arrays 
The  standard  of  green 
In  front  would  be  seen— - 
Oh!  my  life  on  your  ilEUth!  were  you  summon'd  this  mimiie, 

You'd  cast  every  bitter  remembrance  away. 
And  show  what  the  arm  of  old  Erin  has  in  it, 
When  rous'd  by  the  foe,  on  her  prince's  day. 

He  loves  the  green  isle,  and  his  love  is  recorded. 

In  hearts,  which  have  suffer'd  too  much  to  forgetf 
And  hope  shall  be  crown'd,  and  attachment  rewarded, 
And  Erin's  gay  jubilee  shine  out  yet! 
The  gem  may  be  broke 
By  many  a  stroke, 
But  nothing  can  cloud  its  native  ray; 
Each  fragment  will  cast 
A  light  to  the  last, 
Arid  thus,  Erin,  my  country!  though  broken  thou  art. 

There's  a  lustre  within  thee,  that  ne'er  will  decay; 

A  spirit  that  beams  through  each  suffering  part,     , 

And  now  smiles  at  their  pain,  on  the  prince's  day' 
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W£EF  ON,  WEEP  ON. 

Weep  on,  weep  on,  your  hour  is  past; 

Your  dreams  of  pride  are  o'er; 
The  fatal  chain  is  round  you  cast^ 

And  you  are  men  no  more! 

In^vain  the  hero's  heart  hath  bled; 

The  sage's  tongue  hath  wam'd  in  vain; 
Oh,  Freedom!  once  thy  flame  hath  fled. 

It  never  lights  again! 

Weep  on*- perhaps  in  after  days 

They'll  learn  to  love  your  name; 
And  many  a  deed  may  wake  in  praise, 

That  long  hath  slept  in  blamel 
And,  when  they  tread  the  ruin'd  ble, 

Where  rest,  at  length,  the  lord  and  8la?e^ 
They'll  wondering  ask,  how  hands  so  vile 

Could  conquer  hearts  so  brave? 

«<  'Twas  fate,"  they'll  say,  «  a  wayward  fiitc 

**  Your  web  of  discord  wove; 
<'  And  while  your  tyrants  join'd  in  hate^ 

«  You  never  joined  in  love! 
<<  But  hearts  fell  off,  that  ought  to  twine, 

^  And  man  profan'd  what  God  had  giveoi 
'<  Till  some  were  heard  to  curse  the  shrine^ 

<<  Where  others  knelt  to  heaven!" 

AVENGING  AND  BRIGHT. 

Avenging  and  bright  fall  the  swift  sword  of  Erin, 
On  him  *who  the  brave  sons  of  Ustia  betray'd; 

For  ev'ry  fond  eye  which  he  waken'd  a  tear  in, 

A  drop  from  his  heart  wounds  shtfli  weep  o'er  her  blade*. 

By  the  red  cloud  that  hung  over  Connor's  dark  dwelling. 

When  UUd's  three  chHnipions  lay  sleepmg  in  gore- 
By  the  billows  of  war  which,  so  often,  high  swelling. 
Have  wafted  these  heroes  to  victory's  sharel— » 
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We  swear  to  revenge  them!-*no  joy  shall  be  tastedi 
The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed, 

Our  halls  shall  be  mute,  and  our  fields  shall  lie  wasted, 
Till  vengeance  is  wreak'd  on  the  murderer's  head! 

Yes,  monarch!  though  sweet  are  our  home  recollections, 
Though  sweet  are  the  tears  that  from  tenderness  fall; 

Though  sweet  are  our  friendships,  our  hopes  and  affections, 
Revenge  on  a  tyrant  is  sweetest  of  all! 

The  following  are   of  a  more  private  and  domestie  charaetery  Imt  equally- 
elegant: 

NAT  TELL  ME   KOT. 

Nay  tell  me  not,  dear!  that  the  goblet  drowns 

One  charm  of  feeling,  one  fond  regret; 
Believe- me,  a  few  of  thy  angry  frowns 
Are  all  I've  sunk  in  its  bright  wave  yet. 
Ne'er  hath  a  beam 
Been  lost  in  the  stream. 
That  ever  was  shed  from  thy  form  or  soul; 
The  balm  of  thy  sighs, 
The  spell  of  thine  eyes, 
Still  float  on  the  surface,  and  hallow  my  bowl! 
Then  fancy  not,  dearest!  that  wine  can  steal 
One  blissftil  dream  of  the  heart  from  me; 
Like  founts  that  awaken  the  pilgrim's  zeal,  ' 
The  bowl  but  brightens,  my  love,  for  thee! 

They  tell  us  that  Love  in  his  fairy  bower 

Had  twa  blush-roses  of  birth  divine; 
He  sprinkled  the  one  with  a  rainbow's  shower, 
But  bath'd  the  other  with  mantling  wine. 
Soon  did  the  buds 
That  drank  of  the  floods 
Distill'd  by  the  rainbow,  decline  and  fade; 
While  those,  which  the  tide 
Of  ruby  had  dy'd, 
All  bluBh'4  into  beauty  like  thce>  Aweet  maid!    - 
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Theu  fancy  not,  dearest!  that  wine  can  steid 
One  blissful  dream  of  the  heart  from  me; 

like  founts  that  awaken  the  pilgrim's  zeal^ 
The  bowl  bat  brightens,  my  lorei  for  thee! 

LOVE  AND  THE  NOVICE. 
BBRS  WS  DWBLL. 

<<  Here  we  dwell,  in  holiest  bowers, 

^  Where  angels  of  light  o'er  our  orisons  bend, 
<*  Where  sighs  of  devotions,  and  breathings  of  flowers, 
'<  To  hearen  in  mingled  odour  ascend! 
<<  Do  not  disturb  our  calm,  oh  love! 
<<  So  like  is  thy  form  to  the  cherubs  above, 
<<  It  well  might  deceive  such  hearts  as  ours!'* 

Love  stood  near  the  novice  and  tistei&'d, 
And  love  is  no  novice  in  taking  a  hint; 
His  laughing  bLue  eyes  soon  with  piety  gUsten'di 
His  rosy  wing  tum'd  to  heaven's  own  tint 

^  Who  would  have  thought,"  the  urchin  cries. 
That  Love  could  so  well,  to  gravely  disguise 
<<  His  wandering  wings,  and  wounding  ejes?'* 

Love  now  warms  thee,  waking  and  sleeping. 
Young  novice!  to  him  all  thy 'orisons  rise; 
He  tinges  the  heavenly  fount  with  his  weeping. 
He  brightens  the  censor's  flame  with  his  sighs! 
Love  is  the  saint  enshrin'd  in  thy  breast, 
And  angels  themselves  would  admit  such  a  guest, 
If  he  came  to  them  clothed  in  piety's  vest* 

TBIS  LirS  IS  ALL  CHKqUBBSP. 

This  life  is  all  chequered  with  pleasures  and  woes, 
That  chase  one  another  like  waves  of  the  deep, 

Each  billow  as  brightly  or  darkly  it  flows, 
Reflecting  our  eyes  as  they  sparkle  or  weep. 
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So  closely  our  whims  on  our  miseries  tread, 

That  the  laugh  is  called  up  ere  the  tear  can  be  dried; 
And  as  fast  as  thp  raindrop  of  pity  is  shed^ 

The  goose  plumage  of  toWf  can  turn  it  aside» 
But  pledge  me  the  cup,  if  existence  would  cloy, 

With  hearts  ever  happy,  and  heads  ever  wise, 
Be  ours  the  light  grief,  that  is  sister  to  joy, 

And  the  short  brilliant  folly  that  flashes  and  dies! 

When  Hylas  was  sent  with  his  urn  to  the  fount, 

Through  fields  full  of  sunshine,  with  heart  full  of  play. 
Light  rambled  the  boy  over  meadow  and  mount. 

And  neglected  his  task  for  the  flowers  on  the  way. 
Thus  some  who,  like  me,  should  have  drawn  and  have  tasted 

The  fountain,  thai  runs  by  Philosophy's  shrine, 
Their  time  with  the  flowers  on  the  margin  have  wasted, 

And  left  their  light  urns  all  as  empty  as  mine!  - 
But  pledge  me  the  goblet-— while  Idleness  weaves 

Her  flowerets  together,  if  Wisdom  can  see 
One  bright  drop  or  two,  that  has  fall'n  on  the  leaves 

From  her  fountain  divine,  'tis  sufficient  for  me! 

Jf'rom  (he  Eurofiean  Magazine. 

"rHE    HONEST    WOE&. 

Hk  minde  expressing  in  plaine  and  few  teannes. 
By  which  to  his  mistris  his  love  he  confirmes. 

To  the  tune  of  LulSng  beyond  her, 

Faibxst  mistris,  cease  your  moane, 

spoile  not  your  eyes  with  weeping, 
For  certainly  if  one  be  gone, 

you  may  have  another,  sweeting: 
I  will  not  complement  with  oathes, 

nor  speake  you  faire  to  prove  you; 
But  save  your  eyes  to  mend  your  clothes, 

For  it  is  I  that  love  you. 

I  will  not  boast  of  substance  great 

wherewith  I  can  endow  yoii, 
Nor  what  apparell,  nor  what  meat 

I'm  able  to  allow  you: 
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You  know  tis  time  that  all  things  tryes, 

let  n)y  affection  move  yoU) 
And  weepe  no  more,  but  save  your  eyes, 

for  it  is  I  that  love  you. 

If  I  should  praise  your  golden  bayres, 

I  should  both  lye  and  flatter; 
Why  should  I  say  thine  eyes  are  stars, 

when  there  is  no  such  matter? 
Every  like  is  not  the  same, 

yet  none  I  prize  above  yoU| 
To  sigh  so  sore  y'are  much  to  blame, 

for  it  is  I  that  love  you. 

With  courtly  wprds  I  cannot  court, 

like  one  whose  tongue  is  filed, 
By  subtle  speakers  in  that  sort 

poore  women  are  oft  begidled: 
I  speake  no  more  than  what  I  meane, 

then  doe  as  it  doth  behoove  you, 
And  doe  not  waste  your  teares  in  vaine, 

for  it  is  I  that  love  you. 

You  may  I  know  have  choice  of  men 

that  many  wayes  excell  me, 
But  yet  in  love  I  passe  all  them, 

my  conscience  this  doth  tell  me: 
Then  let  no  riches  buy  my  prize, 

nor  flattering  words  remove  you, 
To  sigh  and  sob  you  are  very  unwise, 

for  it  is  I  that  love  you. 

I  am  the  constant  Pyramus, 

be  thou  my  constant  Thysbe; 
That  such  a  match  is  made  by  us, 

let  this  a  sealing  kisse  be. 
I  never  will  revoke  my  vow, 

nor  deeme  any  lasse  above  you; 
Then,  dearest,  leave  your  sorrow  now, 

for  it  is  I  that  love  you. 
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Now  if  you  doci  my  love  deny, 

and  utterly  refuse  me, 
I  will  not  say  for  love  I'll  dye, 

in  that  you  shall  excuse  me: 
Some  say  so,  yet  roeane  nothing  lesse, 

but  pitty  I  hope  will  move  you 
Not  to  put  me  to  that  distresse,. 

for  it  is  I  that  love  you* 


ORIGINAL  POETRV.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

I 

PRIZE  POEMS. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  Port  Folio  of  June  last,  after 
enumerating  some  of  the  advantages  of  national  poetry,  and  ex* 
pressing  an  anxiety  to  see  that  valuable  branch  of  our  literature 
cultivated  with  success,  we  ventured  to  excite  the  attention  of  our  ' 
poetical  correspondents,  by  ofTering  two  premiums,  each  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  for  the  two  best  naval  songs  which  should  be 
communicated  to  us  before  the  first  of  October.  We  trusted  to 
our  knowledge  of  our  country,  when  we  anticipated  that  such  a 
project  would  be  received  with  kindly  approbation,  and  that 
many  would  be  tempted  to  exertion  in  a  cause  where  success 
must  be  honourable,  and  evdft  failure  could  not  possibly  have  ia 
it  any  thing  of  humiliation.  Our  expectations  have  been  fulljr 
realized.  From  all  parts  of  the  union  we  have  received  poeti- 
cal communications  of  various  kinds;  till  at  last  our  chief  em- 
barrassment has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  judicious  selection. 
In  this  delicate  office  we  might,  perhaps,  falter  in  the  execu* 
tion  of  our  duty,  were  it  not  for  the  conviction,  that  no  mo* 
tive  of  prejudice  or  prepossession  has  been  suffered  to  weak- 
en our  judgment;  and  that,  in  fact,  we  are  deciding  on  the 
pretensions  of  individuals  to  whom,  personally,  we  are,  and 
most  probably  shall  continue  to  be,  strangers.  In  announcing^ 
therefore,  our  decision— a  decision  by  which  so  few  can  be  gra* 
tified,and  so  many  maybe  disappointed  at  least,  if  not  mortified, 
liowever  we  may  be  reproached  with  a  defective  taste,  or  an  er- 
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roneous  judgement,  we  ought  to  be  secure  from  the  Imputation ^ 
as  we  are  exempt  from  the  consciousness  of  wilful  partiality . 

Among  the  poems  which  this  competition  has  prodoced, 
there  are  many  of  considerable  merit,  both  in  the  higher  style  of 
ode,  and  the  more  familiiir  class  of  conviml  songs— 4nan]r  ef- 
forts which  prove  that  we  have  amongst  as  minds  qualified  to 
pursue,  most  successfully,  this  new  poetical  career.  Some  of 
these,  with  the  permission  of  the  writers^  we  shall  hereafter  pre- 
sen  to  the  public,  as  valuable  additions  to  our  national  poetry. 
In  the  meantime,  as  our  proposals  restrict  us  to  the  choice  of 
two  compositions,  we  have  selected  those  which  follow,  as  the 
best  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  as  entitled  to  claim  tb^  pro« 
posed  premiums. 

The  first  in  order  is  the  Pillar  of  Glory,  a  sOng,  by  Edvrin  C. 
Holland,  esq.  which,  besides  its  poetical  merit,  has  the  advantage 
of  original  and  appropriate  music  composed  for  this  occasion.  We 
have  added  another  ne,w  song,  by  the  same  gentleman,  which 
is  less  striking  in  its  effect,  but  being  deemed  too  valuable  to 
be  overlooked,  is  presented  to  the  public,  who  will  i^preciate 
its  value. 

The  other  premium  we  have  awarded  to  a  poem,  which^ 
though  not  strictly  a  song,  is  a  national  lyric  ode,  susceptible  of 
being  moulded  intq  any  form  of  musical  composition,  and  pos- 
sessed of  such  distinguished  merit>  that  we  cannot  withhold 
from  it  the  highest  honours  whichit  is  %n  our  power  to  bestow. 
Although  the  name  of  the  writer  has  not  been  communicated, 
yet  the  ode  to  which  we  allude  bears  the  obvious  impression  of 
a  master's  hand.  It  is  marked  by  a  masculine  vigour  of  fancy;  a 
pathos,  and  richness  of  imagery,  which  place  it  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  excellence.  Nor  have  we,  in  the  course  of  our  review 
of  American  poetry,  seen  any  thing  which  breathes  a  loftier  spi- 
rit of  poetical  enthusiasm,  or  on  which  we  more  willingly  bestow 
our  matui*est  commendation. 

In  thus  bearing  our  testimony  to  the  merits  of  these  compo- 
sitions, out*  satisfaction  would  be  incomplete  if  these  efforts  were 
suffered  to  expire  with  the  occasion,  or  if  their  authors  did  not 
feel  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  wixlk  of  composition  for  which 
they  have  thus  evinced  their  disposition  and  their  capacity.  We 
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would  more  particularly  address  the  writer,  of  the  annexed  ode, 
whO|  from  his  guarding  the  veil  of  privacy,  we  presume  to  be 
lees  accustomed  to  the  public  eye.  if  any  suggestion  of  ours 
might  aspire  {o  influence  bis  studies^  we  should  invite  him  of- 
*  ten  to  devote  his  powers  to  similar  compositions,  since  we 
could  not  readily  name  any  mode  by  which  poetical  genius  might 
render  so  solid  and  permanent  service  to  the  country  as  by  che- 
rishing its  national  feelings^  and  sustaining  the  tone  of  its  mar- 
tial enthusiasm. 

The  offers  which  we  have  now  made  to  engage  the  public 
attention  to  these  objects,  have  been  from  their  nature  merely 
experimental.  But  their  reception  has  been  so  cordial,  and  the 
advantages  which  may  be  promised  from  them  appear  so  im- 
portant, that  we  shall  be  induced  from  time  to  time  to  repeat 
them,  as  subjects  of  general  interest  present  themselves  to  the 
national  feelings. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  no  longer  detain  our  readers  from 
the  two  successful  compositions,  the  authors  of  which  will  sig- 
mfy  to  us  in  what  form,  aiuU^fwhat  conveyance,  the  proposed 
premiums  would  be  most  acceptable. 
November  1,  1813. 


BOa  THE  PORT  VOLIO. 

OCEAN.— A  NAVAL  ODE. 

All  hail,  thou  mightiest,  monstrous  Powerl 
To  whom,  in  this  tempestuous  hour, 

The  Nations  bow  the  kneel 
This  hour,  when  Heaven's  right-arm  hath  hurled 
Its  thunders  round  a  warrbg  world, 
O'er  Christendom  one  bloody  flag  unfurled— 

We  lift  our  eyes  to  Thee! 

Primaeval  Power!  ere  Order  sprung, 
While  yet  o'er  chaos  darkness  hung. 
Thou  wert;  and  when,  in  onward  time, 
The  impious  mortal  stainM  by  crime 
The  image  of  his  sire  sublime;-*- 
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Tben,  great  Avenger!  didst  thou  rise^ 
And  swelling  to  the  darkened  8kit»> 
Each  of  thy  iraves  commisftionM  then 
Whelm'd  in  the  worthless  race  of  men! 

OcEAN-^that  venerable  name 
What  tongue  unfaltering  shall  proclaim? 
Here,  as  upon  my  native  plain 
That  borders  on  thy  wide  domain^ 
I  stand,  and  strive  one  glimpse  to  gain 
Of  half  thy  worth,  but  strive  in  vain. 
Power— ^o  whose  hundred  hands  is  given 
To  toss  their  foam  against  the  face  of  heaven^ 
And  ere  insulted  heaven  its  wrath  can  show, 
Retreat  in  safety  to  th*  abyss  below.  ♦ 

jEx/^a/— whose  untold  regions  lie 
Where  man  nor  angel  e'er  could  pry, 
Who  mantlest  round  this  mighty  globe^ 
As  in  one  vast,  cerulean  robe. 
And  wea//A— whose  many  massive  heaps 
Lie  piled  within  thy  cavern-deeps, 
Where  new  Peruvias  unfold 
Their  copious  veins  of  liquid  gold, 
And  other  Indias  rise,  to  spread 
Of  rival  gems,  thy  sparkling  bed. 

Yet,  grand  and  awful  as  thou  art, 

*Ti8  ours,  with  no  foreboding  hearty  ^ 

To  count  thy  glories  o*er;— 
Descendents  from  that  western  wild, 
Of  Heaven  the  latest,  loveliest  child, 
Who,  safe  in  thy  protection,  smil'd; » 
Blooming  so  long  from  all  intrusion  free, 
And  known  to  none  but  Heaven  and  Thee. 
Till  He,  thy  chosen  chieftain,  came, 
Genoa's  boast,  Iberia's  shame; 
(Blestt  had  he  never  eeasM  o'er  thee  to  roam^ 
Nor  found  disgrace,  and  chains^  and  death  at  home*) 
He  woo'd  and  won  the  peerless  dame^ 
And  gaye  to  her  his  honoured  name* 
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E'er  since  thai  hour,  their  children,  we. 
In  weal  or  wo  thy  aid  can  see.— 
In  war,  thy  guarding  waters  rose, 
A  fence  between  us  and  our  foes. 
In  peace,  thy  stars  have  been  our  guides, 
Our  coursers  swift,  thy  foaming  tides, 
And  safe  have  been  our  billowy  rides, 
As  when  some  white-wingM  seraph  glides 

To  haven  of  repose! 

Far  to  that  execrated  shore, 
Where  ancient  Carthage  lowered  of  yore, 
'Twas  thy  supporting  arms  that  bore 
'Gainst  Punic  perfidy,  the  band, 
Who  well  aveng'd  our  Injured  land; 
And  drove  the  crescent,  bath'd  in  blood, 
To  hide  its  blushes  in  the  flood. 
But  when  no  effort  could  withstand 
The  wily  Turk's  ensnaring  hand, 
Snatch'd  for  themselves  th^  lighted  brand. 
And  mounting  in  a  shroud  of  flame. 
Died  to  the  world— to  live  in  fame! 

And  now— though  in  the  recent  year 
That  compass'd  our  "  diurnal  sphere," 
Defeat,  disgrace,  and  want,  and  fear. 
Wherever  else  we  look,  appear; 
Yet,  when  to  Thee  we  turn  our  eyes, 
Some  stars  amid  the  storms  arise. 
Lo!  twice  within  that  little  year, 
Behold  yon  trophied  barque  appear. 
Whose  Eagle,  in  the  wat'ry  field. 
Twice  bade  the  British  Lion  yield! 
Whose  noble  mast  yet  stands  to  tell 
Its  nadve  oaks,  it  kbvbr  fkll! 
And  bids  Defiance'  loudest  blast 
Challenge  the  world  to  mate  that  mastt 
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For  service  shar'd— »for  duty  done— 
For  danger  darM— for  victVy  won!* 

Ere,  echoing  round  our  gladden'd  shore^ 
The  peal  of  triumph 'scarce  was  o'er^ 
Thou  bad'st  tky  winds  to  bear  again, 
0*er  all  its  hills  the  lofty  strain; 
To  tell  them  that  another  sail. 
Mid  dark  October's  stormy  gale. 
In  direst^  deadliest  shock,  could  close 
With  hearts  as  brave  as  Britui  knows, 

And  in  that  shock  prevail! t 

We  crowd  not  on  the  shudd'ring  sight 
The  horrors  of  that  awful  fight: 
Not  ours  to  count  the  cruel  scars, 
And  groans,  and  wounds  of  ocean-wars. 
Let  others  note  how,  side  by  side, 
The  virtuous  and  the  valiant  died; 
Where  gun  'gainst  gun,  encount'ring,  lay 
So  near,  they  cross'd  each  other's  way! 
And  from  the  sufPring  and  the  slain, 
The  life-streanx  mingled  with  the  main! 
Till  Conquest  grasp'd  his  laureFd  crown. 
Less  as  a  symbol  of  renown. 
Than  to  conceal  from  siglit,  from  thought, 
Proofs  of  the  price  at  which  'twas  bought! 

Thou,  Ocean,  thou,  the  seaman's  sire! 
Witness  for  us,  while  deeds  like  those 
Approv'd  our  prowess  to  our  foes. 

Did  they  not,  'mid  ourselves,  inspire 

*  It  it  •earoelj'  neoesssiy  to  state,  that  tkis  alfauiet  to  the  two  eeiuiueste 

Achieved  by  the  '*CoiiBtitatioti"  over  the  Gufliriere  tad  Jtvir— the  fint  under  the 

[  immediate  command  of  captain  Hull;  the  eeoond,  onder  that  of  aommoiiore  BaSoi- 

bridj^.    It  has  been  asserted,  that  no  Teasel  of  equal  force  has  been  known,  in 

any  serricey  to  have  acquired  as  much  gjkury  in  as  little  time. 

f  The  engagement  between  captain  Jones,  in  the  *'  fTot^,"  and  the  '^  Fr^Uc,^ 
in  which  the  latter  was  eaptared. 
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In  ally  the  emuloua  desire 
As  well  to  act)  as  to  admire? 

Witness,  as  well  it  maj^ 
That  One  could,  unattended,  roam 
To  Albion^s  revj  channel'  home, 

In  vainy  but  bold  assay;* 
And  One  could  bid  his  cannon  sound 
To  St.  Salvadore*8  farthest  ground, 
Till  Andes  might  the  shock  rebound. 

Of  challenging  the  frayif 

And  soon,  with  streamers  waving  oighy 
On  thy  blue  throne  exalted  highy 
We  haird  another  naval  son— 
Grac'd  with  the  gift  his  arm  had  won; 
A  rare  and  goodly  gift,  to  greet 
A  country,  ever  proud  to  meet 
The  same  chivalrous  chief,  who  bore 
Rich  tributes  once  from  Barbery's  shore, 

As  Allah's  sons  can  tell; 
But  now  a  nobler  trophy  showsy 
Wrested  from  mightier,  manlier  foes, 

"  Who  fought  so  long"— so  well^ 
Vict'ry  wa&  ours,  and,  conflict  o'er, 
Found  Mercy  had  been  ours  before; 
And  Kindness,  from  election  free, 
And  frank,  high-minded  Courtesy. 
In  losing  Peace,  we  have  not  lost 
That  gentle  grace  she  prizes  most. 
So  may  the  goddess,  when  again 
She  reascends  her  sacred  fane*-^ 
That  fane,  whose  gates,  alas!  now  clos'd, 
Have  stood  to  force  and  fraud  exposed; 
Find  still  upon  her  altar's  urn 
Unquench'd  its  lambent  lustre  burn. 

*  The  cruise  of  commodore  Uodgers. 

f  The  ehftUenge  of  captain  Lawrence  to  the  Bon  Citoyea. 

#  The  oaptare  and  safe  conduct  home,  of  th<; ''  MaceUontfln^"  by  commodore 
I>ceatur. 
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Without  is  all  the  storm  and  din— - 
The  vestal  flame  yet  lives  within. 

Once  more,  upon  thy  list  of  fame, 
Ocean!  inscribe  another  name. 
Surely  we  may  not  ask  in  vain 
For  himt  who  ne'er  can  ask  again! 
For  him»  most  prizM,  yet  pitied  most} 
For  LawrbmcX}  honour'd — ^Law&eivck,  lost! 
For  him,  who  erst  the  fight  maintatn'd^ 
And  erst  the  conqueror's  chaplet  gain'di 

And  1>etter,  nobler  far^ 
Who  sprang  where  battle  fiercest  bled, 
Between  the  Hying  and  the  deady 

And  stay'd  the  waste  of  war! 
For  him^  wbose  virtues  were  declared 
By  enemies  his  sword  had  spar'd) 
What  time  his  arm  humanely  dar^d 
The  reeling  captive  to  sustain^ 
,  And  snatch  the  sinking  from  th^  msun. 
The  life*  in  fight  half  lost  before, 
Was  now  to  peril  risked  once  more; 
Till,  aiding  in  the  great  emprize, 
His  comrades  sunk  before  his  eyes. 
.    This,  this,  may  Fame's  sublimest  song 
In  everlasting  note  prolong! 
O  glorious  end!  O  death  of  pride! 
The  victors  for  the  vanquished  died!* 

But  be  the  shouts  of  triumph  o'er; 
Strike  the  high  warbling  harp  no.  morel 
And  let  the  minstrel's  measure  know 
No  tones,  but  tones  of  martial  wo! 

*  The  extraordinary  exertioos  of  the  officers  and  orev  of  the  **  Homef,**  aAct 
their  Tictoiy  over  the  *'  Peaeock,*'  for  the  safety  and  eomfort  of  their  priaonen^ 
must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  eTery  Amerioan,  and  ve  trast»  of  everj  BtitxA. 
For  obvious  reasons  ve  have  not  noticed  our  naval  actions  exactly  in  the  order  ia 
which  they  occurred; — and  for  reasons  equally  obvious,  have  avoided  the  intro- 
duGtion  of  any  individual  names,  except  of  thoae  departed  coromanderB,  to  whoiA^ 
alas!  Dothinif  but  a  name  remains. 
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0*er  the  slow-undulating  tide 
Let  onljr  mournful  music  glide. 
And  but  the  solemn-sounding  oar 
Awake  the  silence  of  the  shore. 
Let  Fancy  to  the  tufted  steep, 

For  sad,  sepulchral  sights  retires 
Where  wildly  o'er  the  moaning  deep 

The  mermaids  tear 

Their  golden  hair, 
And  fling  it  on  the  funeral  pjrre 

Such  sorrows,  to  the  patriot  dear, 
Befit  a  hero's  bloody  bier; 
Such,  Lawrence!  to  thy  name  be  paid. 
All  that  can  greet  thy  gaHant  shade; 
Oh  thou,  whose  genVous  arm  could  save 
Tliy  fellows  from  an  early  grave. 
What  blessings  had  to  him  belonged 
Who  had  a  life  like  thine  prolbng'd? 
Long  on  the  saddenM  mind  shall  stay 
Tke  thought  of  that  disastrous  day. 
When,  with  thy  few  brave  followers  round, 
Thov  dared'st  dispute  th'  unequal  ground, 
TiH  sunk  beneath  thy  mortal  wound; 
Nor,  then— -in  the  recording  tine 
Ne'er  be  it  said— to  yield  was  thine: 
Till  reeling  sense  and  fiednting  life 
Withheld  thee  from  the  desp'rane  strife; 
Ne'er  was  that  bloody  banner  down. 
So  lately  surr'd  with  thy  renown. 
Long  as  thy  arm  could  vield  a  sword — 
Long  as  thy  lips  could  breathe  a  word, 
Thy  deeds,  thy  voic^  this  truth  reveal'd— 
That  Lawrence  never  knew  to  yield! 
Nought  but  the  final  Enemy 
Who  conquers  all — has  conquer*d  thee! 

Yet  still,  the  tributary  verse 
Must  flow  lamenting  round  thy  hearse; 
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For  partial  Heaven  in  thee  combin'd 
The  sternest  with  the  softest  nuind. 
Seem'd  that  thou  wert  but  Ieiit»  to  show 
The  rest  of  Ocean's  race  below 
How  all  the  charities  might  blendi* 
Of  father,  brother,  husband,  friend: 
Till  perfecting  the  patriot  plan, 
The  warrior  mellow'd  in  the  man! 
But,  hark!  E'en  now  what  tidings  swell? 
Last,  but  not  leasts  they  speed  to  tell 
Where  Burroughs  the  invader  spoiKd, 
His  arms,  his  arts,  o'erpower'd  and  f<Hl'4, 

But  in  the  struggle  fell! 
Then  be  it  so!  An  end  so  great* 
No  sighs  but  lighs  of  Eavy  wait! 
What  could  a  Roman  trium|rti  moroy 
Than  passed  his  closing  eye  before? 
With  falt'ring  hand  and  bosom  gor*d, 
*Twas  his  to  grasp  a  conq'ror'e  swordi 
Like  gaUant  Wolfe,  well  '<  satisfied,"* 
In  that  he  conquered,  #nd  he  died! 

Ocean!  when  storms  of  conflict  o'er, 
Shall  desolate  our  coasts  no  more; 
But  that  firm  race  of  thine  shall  come 
To  dignify  a  peaceful  home-— 
O  grant  that  race  to  prove  them,  then, 
Better  as  well  as  braver  men; 
Wise  to  forbear,  in  civil  life. 
As  bold  to  dare  in  hostile  Strife. 
For  angel-eyes,  thai  turn  afar 
Abhorrent  from  the  scenes  of  war, 
Have  yet  beheldt  with  tears  of  joy. 
Virtues  which  war  could  not  destroy: 
That,  in  the  hot  and  tempting  hour 
Of  mad  Success  and  lawless  Power, 
When  Av'rice,  Pride,  Revenge,  contend 
For  mastery  In  the  humrnn-Jien^i 
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Could  chain  these  furies  to  their  dent 
And  make  the  victors  more  than  men! 
Nor  solely  to  the  chtefUin  free 
This  might  of  magiDamroitjri 
Round  many  an  humbler  head  it  glowed— 
Through  many  a  humbler  heart  it  'flowed; 
Those  who,  whate'er  their  leaders  claim, 
Must  fall,  themselves,  unknown  to  Fames 
Theirs  the  toil  without  the  praise — 
The  conquest  theirs— ^ut  not  its  bays. 

Then  grant,  great  Ruler  of  the  main! 
These  virtues  they  may  long  retain; 
So  shall  thy  waters  ne'er  be  viewed 
Without  a  burst  of  gratitude. 
So,  when  War's  angry  flame  retire9$ 
And,  ling'ring,  on  thy  bed  expires; 
These,  tried  and  purified,  shall  rise, 
And,  phoenix-like,  ascend  the  skies. 


MORTUARY. 

DxFA&TBD  this  life,  on  the  twelfth  ultimo,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  i^e,  Johm  Clsmxiit  Stockxb,  esquire,  whose  death 
is  uncerely  lamented  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  regretted  by  the  community  at  large:  for,  in  every 
relation  of  social  life,  he  wms  exemplarily  alTectionate  and  at- 
tentive; in  every  public  appointment  he  was  eminently  feithful 
and  usefiiL  He  discharged,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  the  du- 
des attached  to  an  alderman  of  the  city,  a  director  of  the  Penn* 
•jlvania  bank,  and  Pennsylrania  insurance  company,  and  of  a 
▼estryman  of  the  episcopal  churches  of  Christ  church,  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  St.  James's. 

The  high  degree  of  merit  resulting  from  his  liberal  and  ex- 
tensive patronage  of  the  poor— his  firm,  zealous,  and  undevia- 
ting  pmriotism— his  unin^^eached  and  incorruptible  integrity, 
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wOl  long  embalm  bis  memory  in  the  bearts  of  bit  sunriyiog  as- 
sociates and  fellow  citizens. 

Tbe  friend  who  offers  tbis  record  of  his  yirtue  has  long  been 
tntimatelf  acquainted  with  bis  characteri  and  as  loog  experien- 
ced bis  kindness.  . 

*■  When  such  fneodn  p«rt»  His  the  snrriiror  dies.** 
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J. 
.NOW  coil  op  yoor  nonsense  'boot  England's  great  Niarj,. 

And  take  in  jour  slack  aboai  oak  hearted  Tars  ; 
For  frigates  as  stout,  and  as  gallant  crews  baye  we^. 

Or  how  came  bar  Macedon  dask'd  with  our  Stars  ?^' 
Ye»—- bow  came  her  Guerriere*  her  Pfeacock^  and  Java,     *' 

Allsent  broken  ribbUto  Old  I>avy  oFiate? 
Bow  came  it?  why,. split  me!  than  Bfitons  we're  braver,. 
And  that  shall  they  feel  too  wherever  we  meei, 
I  r         Then  charge  the  can  cheenly-*; 

I  Send  it  round  merrily  ; 

\  I  Here's  to  our  country  and  captains  commanding  ; 

f  I  Of  Lawrence  the  spirit^ 

\j' Dndainiog  to  strike  while  a  stick  is  left  standing." 

2. 
\      i«,if  unawares,  we  should  run  (a  fresh  gale  in) . 
.  ^  ^   ^lose  in  with  a  squad rony  we'd  laugh  at  'em  aO ; 
- .    r     ^  i        J^^master  Bull  such  a  sample  of  sailing. 
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^uld  a  RAsee  be  espied  ahead  nearlj ; 
>  fetch  her  weM  crowd  ev'rj  stitch  we  could  make ; 
.  thests  and  op  hammocks  would  heave  awaj  cheerljy 
d  ready  for  action  would  be  In  a  shaCe  :'* 
swaggering  Gut/'thoDgh,.and  metal  nut  caring, 
II  up  with  her  close  should  our  fire  bt  withheld ; 
;  DQfM  io  80  hot  that  her  mangled  crew,  fearii|^ 
;  trip  to  the  bottom,  should  ipeedilj  jield. 
I       f        Then  charge  the  can  cheerily  ; 
{       1  Send  it  round  merrilj ; 

JIere>  to  our  country  and  captains  commanding  f. 
To  all  who  inherife. 
Of  Lawrence  the  spirit^^ 
Disdaining  to  itriko  wlnle  a  stiek  ii  kft  standrng." 
4. 
qgh  ihe  beleaguers  our  coast  now^. 
"tf  our  wives  and  our  sweethearts  as  weB^ 
vts  has  less  reason  to  boast  now. 
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•  •  AMIiKlOAN  BlOOlUrai^FCm  TH&  POKT  FOLIO. 

'  ^        LIFK  OF  COMMODORE^  BAlNBRIDOE. 

Ir  Variety  of  incideet  tan  rendei^  the  life  o^  an  individual 
inupealiiie  to  iiis  country,  the  following  biographical  aketch 
of  on^  of  our  most  distinguished  navid  oflicera  has  every  clakn 
OB  the  public  curiosity^  since  there  is  no  dfiker  in  the  sendee 
whose  career  has  been  marked  by  so  strange  and  dirersi£ed  a 
eeriea  of  adventures  and  misfortunes.  These  have,  however^ 
terminated  so  (gloriously  for  himself  and  the  nation,  that  we  shall 
indulge  ourselves  and  gratify  our  readers  by  copious  details^ 
with  regard  to  an  officer  who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  exalt 
our  naval  reputation. 

William  BAiHBRinoB,  son  of  Dr*  Absalom  Bainbridge,  a 
respectable  physician  of  Princeton,  Newjersey,  was  born  at  that 
place  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1 774.  While  yet  a  child  his  parents 
retaoved  to  Newyork,  and  he  was  left  under  the  care  of  his 
S^randfother)  John  Taylor,  esquire,  of  Monmouth  county,  where 
he  received  his  education,  which,  as  he  was  originally  destined 
to  mereantUe  pursuits,  was  confined  to  the  ordinary  branches  ef 
EogUsh  inatruction,  ind  the  rudimenta  Qf  the  French  language. 
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At  sixteen  he  was  placed  in  a  counCing«boiise  at  Newjrork,  bi|t 
was  soon  removed  by  his  grandfather  to  Philadelphiai  and  placed 
as  an  apprentice  to  the  sea-service  in  the  emplof  of  mesars.  MiU 
ler  9Jid  Mnrrayt  merchants,  whom  he  was  to  serve  ibr  a  certain 
time  without  indentures  and  free  of  expense.  In  their  emplof 
he  made  many  voyages  and  soon  rose  to  command.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age,  while  mate  of  the  ship  Hope>  on  her  way  to  Hol- 
land, the  crewy  taking  advant^e  of  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  rose 
upon  the  officers,  seised  the  captain,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
throwing  him  overboardt  when  young  Balnbridge,  hearing  the 
alarm,  ran  on  deck  with  an  old  pistol  without  a  lock,  and  being 
aasiated  by  an  apprentice  boy  and  an  Irish  sailor,  who  was  at- 
tached to  him  from  being  an  old  shipmate,  rescued  the  captain, 
seised  the  ringleaders,  and  quelled  the  mutiny.  So  satisfied  were 
his  employers  with  this  as  well  as  his  general  conduct,  that 
before  his  term  of  service  had  expired,  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  in  the  Dutch  trade  when  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,.  From  this  time,  1793,  till  the  year  1 798,  he  commanded 
merchant  ships  in  the  trade  from  Philadelphia  to  Europe.  In 
one  of  theae  voyages,  in  the  year  1796,  on  his  way  from  Bour. 
deaux  to  St.  Thomas,  in  the  small  ship  Hope,  with  four  small 
carriage  guns  and  nine  men,  he  had  an  engagement  with  a  firi- 
tish  schooner  of  eight  guns  and  thirty-five  men,  commanded  by 
a  sailing  master  in  the  navy,  and  after  a  smart  action  compel- 
led her  to  strike  her  colours.  As,  however,  the  two  countries 
were  at  peace,  and  he  of  course  was  acting  only  on  the  defen^ 
sire,  he  could  not  take  posseaision  of  her;  but  sent  her  off  con- 
temptuously to  make  a  report  of  her  action.  The  Hope  lost  no 
men,  but  the  enemy  had  many  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1798,  while  preparing  to  sail  for  Spain, 
he  received,  unexpectedly  and  without  any  application  on  his 
part,  an  oiler  of  the  command  of  the  United  States'  schooner  Re- 
taliation, of  fourteen  guns,  to  be  employed  agauist  France,  be- 
tween which  power  and  the  United  ^tates  hostilities  had  recently 
commenced.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  on  condition  that 
he  should  have  a  commission  as  lieutenant  and  commander  in  the 
navy,  and  be  placed  first  of  that  grade  on  the  list  of  promotion. 
Having  received  this,  he  sailed  in  the  Retaliationi  and  after 
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cruising  duiing  the  summer  akmg  the  coast  of  the  United  States^ 
accompanied  the  squadron^  under  commodore  Murrajf^on  a  cruise 
in  tJie  West  Indies.   While  cruising  to  the  windward  of  Ouada* 
lonpct  the  Retaliation  was  captured,  in  the  month  of  November^ 
by  two  Frenoh  frigates  and  a  lugger,  and  taken  into  that  island, 
where  she  remained  three  months.    On  board  the  frigate  which 
captured  her  was  general  Desfoumeaux,  on  his  way  to  Gua- 
daloupe,  to  supersede  Victor  Hughes  in  the- command  of  the 
island.    This  oftcer  desirous,  as  it  would  appear  from  his- 
conduct  of  seeming  to  be  the  friend  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  political  motives,  to  sooth  the  irritation  of  the  American 
people  at  the  outrages  of  the  French  government,  proposed  to 
lieutenant  Bainbridge  to  resume  the  command  of  his  vessel  and 
return  to  the  United  Stetes.     This  offer  was  accompanied-  by 
assurance  of  the  respect  and  regard  in  which  he  held  the  Ame* 
rican  people.    His  conduct,  however,  rendered  these  plausible 
appearances  but  too  suspicious*  Whilst  aifecting  an  ostentatious 
generosity  in  giving  up  the  Retaliation,  other  Ameripan  ships,  of 
iiir  more  value,  were  retained,  and  his  assurances  of  respect  were 
contradicted  by  the  harsh  and  rigorous  treatment  of  many  Ame* 
ficans  whom  he  refused  to  regard  as  prisoners,  but  wlio  were 
confined  and  treated  with  as  much  severity  as  criminals.    P6r* 
eeiving  the* scheme  which  was  laid  for  him,  lieutenant  Bain* 
bridge  replied,  that  he  knew  of  no  other  light  in  which  he  CQuld. 
be  regarded,  than  either  as  a  prisoner  or  as  entirely  free— that 
if  general  Desfeunieaux  returned  him  his  ship  and  hb  commis- 
irion,  that  commisaon  required  him  to  cruise  against  the  com* 
nerce  of  France,  an  injunction  which  he  dared  not  disobey.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  were  a  prisoner,  the  proper  course  would 
be  to  make  his  ship  a  cartel  and  send  her  home  in  that  way.  He 
remonstrated  at  the  same  time  with  great  firmness  against  the . 
treatment  which  his  countrymen  were  daily  receiving.  General 
Desfoumeaux  insisted  on, his  resuming  his  comnuuid,  threaten- 
ed him  with  imprisonment  if  he  refused,  and  declared,  that  ify 
on  receiving  the  Reuliation  he  should  cruise  against  fhe  French, 
every  American  would  be  put  to  the  sword.    Lieutenant  Bain- 
bridge replied,  that  no  threats  should  induce  him  to  act  unwor- 
thy of  bis  character  as  an  American  officer;  till  at  la^t,  finding 
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that  he  WM  not  to  be  won  over  into  tMi  pfan  ef  ^ssemMed  ftiend- 
Mpi»  genefal  Desfoorneaux  e;af e  him  a  decltfratkm,  tlutt  te  Imi 
lieen  obliged  bf  force  to  resume  the  tommend  of  ln%  vessel,  wkk 
lier  er6^  redoced  to  forty  ineni  end  wiili  thie  josttfe«tiM  fiorkis 
^overnineAt,  Beutenant  Bskibridge  salledi  in  cotopany  with  tim 
flags  of  tinoe,  for  the  UiHted  States. 

He  reached  homein  Febraary,  1799|  and  hia  exchange  beii^ 
aeon  effected,  he  received  aeomtnission  of  aaaater  oonmundanty 
tud  sailed  in  the  brig  Norfolk,  of  eigfaleeB  gona,  on  a  second 
tiTQlM  to  the  Weat  Indies.    Here  he  renudaed,  comtojring  the 
trade  of  the  United  States,  for  some  monthsy  during  which  tiase 
he  cqitured  a  French  privateer,  ran  ashore  anather  of  aicteea 
guns,  destrojed  a  number  of  barges,  besides  talcing  several  of'  she 
enemy's  merchant  vessels.    On  his  return  to  the  United  Staien 
m  August  of  the  same  year,  he  found  chat  during  his  abaence» 
contrary  to  the  assurances  he  had  received,  as  weH  as  to  the  tenor 
of  Ids  commissions  (both  of  which  were  higher  than  tlwt  of  anf 
lieutenant)  that  five  lieutenants  had  been  promoted  over  lum  sar 
the  rai^  of  captain.   As  hia  conduct  had  uniformly  reeeivedKiie 
approbation  of  the  government,  and  aa  none  of  thoae  who.  were 
promoted  had  had  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  tbemaelvea 
particularly,  he  remonstrated  of  course  against  such  a  VMlataeft< 
df  his  rights.    He  received,  however,,  no  other  aatia&ctiaD  tlun 
a  promise  that  no  sueh  appoiotment  should  take  place  Idr  the 
future.    Were  it  not  for  this  irregularity  he  woidd  now  have 
ranked  as  second  captain  in  the  navy.    Although  mortified  sod 
disappointed,  his  attachment  to  theaerrtce  induced  him  still  ta 
remain  in  it;  and  he  again  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  fi»ur  hrlga 
and  a  ship,  destined  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  Uidted  Statsa  to 
Cuba^a  service  which  he  performed  so  much  to  the  satiafiuatioBL 
of  all  who  were  interested  in  it,  that  on  his  leavuig  the  station  ha 
April,  1800,  an  addreas  was  presented  to  him  from  the  Aoaertcan . 
merchants  and  others  concerned  in  the  United  States'  trade,  ex* 
pressive  of  their  regret  at  his  approaching  absence,  and  tbdr  - 
testimony  "  of  the  vigilance,  perseverance,  and  urimaitf  which 
had  marked  his  conduct  during  his  arduous  command  on  this  sea* 
tion,"  and  the  <*  essential  services  which  he  had  ratideied  to  Mi 
country.'* 
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Wheu  he  returned  lo  the  United  States  he  receiveda  captam'e 
eottmbsioiiy  Mid  was  appainted  to  the  con^mand  of  the  frigate 
George  Waahingtoiiy  hi  which  he  shortly  afterwards  sailed  fot 
Algiers,  with  the  preseats  which  the  United  Stales  wore  by  trea^ 
doVBd  to  mahe  to  that  regeocy.   H6  arrived  hi  safety  at.  Algiexa 
on  the  seventeenth  September^  18iX>i  and  proceeded  |o  land  the 
presents)  which  were  well  r^ceiyedy  and  every  attention  paid  to 
captain  Bainhridge^  to  whom  the  dey  presented  an  elegant  Turlu 
ish  sword.    In  a  few  dayS)  however,  these  friendly  appearanc^m 
vanished,  and  the  dey  made  a  most  unexpf^cted  and  extraordi- 
nary  demand,  that  the  Qeorge  Washington  should  carry  his 
pmbaaaador  with  presents  to  the  grand  seignior  .at  Constanii- 
wpleu    This  demand  was  made  under  pretence  of  one  of.  the 
stipniattoBs  in  our  treaty  with  Algiers,  by  .which  it  Is  d^dased 
(hat,  ^^  should  the  dey  want  to  freight  ai^  American  vessel -that 
may  be  in  the  regency  or  Turkey,  said  vessel  not  being  engaged^ 
in  eonsequende  of  the  fHendship  subsisting  between  the  two  na^ 
doos^he  expects  to  have  the  preference  given  him^  on  lus  pajr* 
lag  the  same  freight  offered  by  any  other  nation/'   Against  tUa 
neqiusitlon  captahi  Bainbridge  and  the  American-  consul,  filn 
04rien,  remonstrated  warmly  and  strenuously.  Itwas  evidcntr 
they  said,  that  this  stipulation  could  apply  only  to  morcfaanl 
rinps,  not  tonationid  vessels,  charged  by  their  own  gfovemmeot 
irith  specific  employments;— ^at  certain  Bainbridge  had  receir 
fed  positive  insinietions  for  his  voyage,  from  which  ho  dared  not 
and  would  not  deviate,  and  that  there  were  o^n^  ships  in  the  har* 
hour  which  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  The  dey,  hown 
ever,  persisted  in  hii  demand:  and  left  captain  Bainbridge  only  » 
clioiee  of  great  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  On  the  one  hand» 
an  ambassador,  with  a  retinue  of  two  hundred  Turks  as  passen* 
gors,  and  presents  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  were  to  be  forced  on  board  the  frigate  and  carried  to  Con* 
atantinopio  at  the  entire  risk  of  the  United  States.  If  in  the  new 
and  dangeroQs  navigation  to  that  place  accidents  happened  t<^ 
the  dey's  property,  the  United  States  would  be  held  responsible 
to  indemnify  hint;  if  any  cruisers  oi  the  Portuguese,  NeapoU* 
tlMis,  or  ptber  powers  at  war  with  Algiers,  should  meet  the 
Qeorgo  Washington  and  captaro  beri  sdU  the  United  Sutea 
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would  be  bound  to  retmburse  the  loss;  and  the  Americui  ves- 
sels in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  instantlf  seised  bj  the 
Algerines  as  a  security  for  It.  Should  he  be  more  fortunatie 
and  beat  off  these  enemies,  they  might  consider  this  cover 
of  Algerine  property  as  a  Tiol^tion  of  neutrdity,  and  thiiik 
themselrea  justified  in  retaliating  on  the  defenceless  oom- 
merce  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mediterranean.  Besides 
which,  he  would  deviate  from  his  orders  by  underuking,  for 
six  months,  a  voyage  not  sanctiolied  by  his  government  On 
the  other  hand,  a  refusal  to  comply  would  occasion  the  de- 
tention of  the  frigate,  which  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  dey, 
and  be  followed  by  an  immediate  declarstion  of  war  agunst 
the  United  States,  for  this  alledged  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  a 
seizure  of  all  American  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this 
situation,  cat>tain  Bainbridge  opposed  the  dey  as  long  and  as  vi- 
gorously as  possible.  The  dey  promised  that  if  a  Swedish  frl-* 
gate,  which  was  then  expected,  arrived,  he  would  take  her  in 
place  of  the  George  Washington.  But  she  did  not  come.  A  Bri- 
tish twenty-four  gun  ship  arrived  ^nd  offeredto  carry  the  presents. 
This,  however,  the  dey  refused,  because  he  would  not  be  under 
obligations  to  England;  and  at  last,  exasperated  by  opposltioni 
he  sent  for  captain  Bainbridge  and  the  consul,  and  peremptorily 
demanded  thst  the  frigate  should  go  to  Constantinople,  threaten- 
ing, in  case  of  refusal,  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  Americans  in 
Algiers,  to  detain  the  frigate,  and  send  out  his  cruisers  against 
the  defenceless  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  liberty  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  safety  of  the  American  commerce,  decided 
captain  Bainbridge  at  last  to  smother  his  indignaUon  at  thb  un- 
pleasant and  humiliating  service,  and  he  consented  to  receive  the 
Algerine  ambassador. 

Another  difference  arose  about  the  flag:  captain  Bainbridge 
declared  that  the  frigate  should  carry  her  own  colours;  but  the 
dey  insisted  that  the  flag  of  Algiers  should  be  worn  d^irtng  the 
voyage.    It  was  vain  to  resist,  however  mortifying  to  obey. 

They  sailed  from  Algiers  on  the  nineteenth  of  October.  The 
winds  were  unfavourable,  the  weather  bad,  and  the  society  of  the 
Turks  not  calculated  to  console  the  ofiicers  for  these  inconve- 
niences; but  they  sttbmiited  with  as  good  a  gr»ce  imi  possible  t» ' 
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»  ImmiliatioD  which  tbejr  deemed  neceesary  for  their  ooiiatiy's 
9errice«  The  frigate  anchored  at  the  lower  eadof  Constaatinople 
in  twenty *three  days  from  Jber  departure,  and  the  next  morning', 
the^  twelfth  of  November,  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  at  the 
misen,  the  Algeriocf  at  the  mun.  Sooa  afterwards  three  officers, 
in  succession,  were  sent  on  board  by  the  grand  seignior,  to  in- 
quire what  ship  that  wasf  and  what  colours  she  had  hoisted.  They 
were  told  it  was  an  American^  frigate  and  an  American  flag,-* 
They  said  they  did  not  know  any  such  country.    CaptMn  Bain- 
bridge  then  explained  that  America  was  the  New  World— >y 
which  name  they  had  someidea  of  the  country.    After  these  in- 
qniries  the  frigate  came  into  the  harbour,  saluted  the  grand  sei^ 
nior's  palace  with  twenty-one  guns,  and  proceeded  u>  unload  the 
Algerine  cargo.     The  ambassador  was  not  permitted'  to  bare 
his  audience  before  the  arrival  of  the  capudao  pacha,  or  high  ad^ 
miral,  from  Egypt,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  frigate,  to  wait 
the  result.    Captain  Bainbridge  endeavoured  to  employ  the  in- 
tcrval  in  giving  to  the  Turkish  government  ji  favourable  impres- 
sion of  a  countiy,  of  which  his  ship  and  aew  were  the  only  spe- 
ximens  they  had  ever  an  opportunity  of  seeing.   At  this  time  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  was  projected,  and  William  Lr.  Smith, 
esquire,  then  minister  of  the  United  Sutes  in  Portugal  was  de* 
signaled  as  our  ambassador.    It  was  therefore  desirable  that  hia 
Arrival  should  be  preceded  by  as  advantageous  an  opinion  as  pos- 
sible of  his  country.  ^  How  well  capub  Bainbridge  succeeded  hj 
making  these  impressions  we  may  learn. froin  the  unsuspicious 
tesumony  of  adUdnguished  traveller,  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  tlieii 
at  Constanunople,  and  with  whom  captain  Bainbridge  contracted 
a.  friendly  intimacy.* 

•  **The  arriral  of  sn  Americsn  ttgate,"  sayft  Mr,  Ckrkc,  «  for  the  first 
Hmc,  at  Constantinople,  caused  considerable  .enaation,  not  only  among  the 
Turks,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  d^lomatic  corps  sutioned  in  Pera 
This  ship,  commanded  hj  captain  Bsinbridge,  came  ftom  Algiers,  with  a  let- 
tar  and  presents  from  the  dey  to  the  sultan  and  capudan  pacha.  The  presents 
consisted  of  tigers  and  other  animals,  sent  with  a  view  to  conciUate  the  Tuik. 
ish  government,  whom  the  dey  had  oflfended.  When  she  came  to  an  aaobor 
Old  a  message  wentto  Uie  porte  that  an  American  frigate  was  in  the  harbour' 
the  Turitt  were  altogether  unable  to  comprehend  where  the  country  was  si- 
tuMcd  whose  flag  they  had  to  salute.  Agreatdealoftunc  was  therefore  lost 
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On  a»e  arrival  of  the  cafiuiUa  INbcliat  Uie  u»fci^^ 
MQbMMulor  waa^koied  ap  audieiice^  sod  iMKtliliis  lettem  aad  piei- 
•cms  refuaedi  oo  accoimt  of  the  vuuiy  liepredntiomi  c^nnitted 
kf  Algien  oa  the  conmerce  of  Austria  aDfi  other  nttkoa  friead* 
If  techepoitey  end  idto  fior  haying  amde  peaoe  vith France  with* 
OMtwconsiiltiQg  the  grand  aeigaior.  The  atobeuador  and  Ium 
aaite  were  rm  aoffered  to  leave  their  houaea^  the  dey  of  AlgicM 
was  ordered  to  deckre  war.  against  Fraaee*  aiid  a^y  d^s  aUev* 
ed  to  receive  ia  CoMtantioople  the  accovan  of  hia  complimce, 
W  pain  of  iamediate  war. 

Capiaiii  Bainbridge  waa^  however,  received  by  the  rapa^lMi 
pacha  with  diatinguiahed  poUteneas.  He  took  the  frigate  imder 
hia  fattmediate  protectiosi  requested  coptasn  BaiabridgBto  haid 

ia  setUiog  this  iiaportsot  potat,  and  iji  coDsidBriiig  haw  to  receive  the  strsA- 
ger.  In  the  meantime,  we  went  on  board  to  viait  the  captaJBi;  and  were  ut- 
t4n£  with  him  in  his  cabin,  when  a  messenger  came  from  the  Toikish  goyeni- 
ment  to  ask  whether  America  was  not  otherwise  called  the  New  Worhl;  and|» 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  assured  the  captain  that  he  was  wekome^ 
and  would  be  treated  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  respect.  The  mcsacugoa 
from  the  dey  were  then  ordstfedoD  board  the  eapodanpadia^  ships  wiiQ^r» 
osmog^ba  letter  from  theur  sovcsdgB  with  gieat  rage,  first  spat,  aadtbaa 
ststaped  upoe  it;  teUing  them  to  go  back  to  their  master,  and  infam  kaa, 
^hat  he  would  be  served  after  the  same  manner,  whenever  the  Turkish  adau- 
ral  met  him.  Captain  Bainbridge  was,  however,  received  with  every  mark  of 
attention,  and  rewarded  with  magnificent  presents.*  The  fine  order  of  his 
ship,  and  the  healthy  state  of  her  crew,  became  topics  of  general  eonveraa- 
f  ion  in  Pera;  and  the  different  ministen  Strove  who  should  receive  him  is 
their  palaces.  We  accbmpamed  him  in  his  long-boat  to  the  Black  Ses,  aafae 
was  desirous  of  hobtiBg  there,  fiv  the  ^first  time,  the  AflMSscaa  Aagi-aad, 
upon  his  return,  were  amused  by  a  very  singular  eatertaiBOMiit  at  bis  table 
duruig  dinner.  Upon  the  four  comers  were  as  many  decanters,  containing 
fresh  water  from  as  many  quartern  of  the  globe.  The  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  sat  down  together  to  the  same  table,  and  were  regaled 
with  fiesh,  fruit,  bread,  and  other  viands;  wliile,  of  every  article^  ^  i 
from  eaibh  quarter  of  the  globe  was  presented  at  the  same  thne.  The  i 
of  accomplishing  this  are  easily  explained,  by  his  hal%ig  toadied  <at  Algiets, 
in  his  passage  iiom  Americs,  and  being  at  anchor  sonear  the  shores  both  af 
Europe  and  Asia;** 

*  This  is  incorrectly  stated.  The  only  presents  received  were  a  shawl  sad 
a  for  cloak,  which  together  were  worth  abouA  four  hioadrpd  deUsvs.  • 
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ibwn^tbe  Algerine  flag^&nd  earry  the  American;  and  being  fond 
of  ship*btiildirfg  and  naval  aifairs,  conceived^  from  the  seaman- 
like  conduct  of  the  officers  and  the  state  of  the  frigate,  a  high 
idea  of  our  marine  character.    These  attentions  were  peculiarly 
grateful,  as  this  ofFicer  was  related  by  marriage  to  the  grand 
seignior,  and  supposed  to  possess  great  influence  in  public  ftf<* 
fairs.    He  afterwards  addressed  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  Smithi 
the  expected  ambassador,  and  the  two  countries  might  hflhre  form* 
ed  a  ct>mmercial  treaty  under  irery  favourable  auspices;  but  the 
mission  to  Constantinople  was  afterwards  disicountenanced  by  our 
government.  The  different  diplomatic  characters  at  Constantino^ 
pie  paid  to  captain  Bainbridge  very  marked  civHities— -more  par- 
ticularly lord  Elgin,  the  British,  and  baron  de  Hubsch,  the  Da- 
nish ambassador.    Every  thing  being  at  length  arrangejd,   th^ 
George  Washington  sailed  from  Constantinople* in  the  month  of 
December,  carrying  the  Turkish  ambassador's  secretary  back  to 
Algiers,  with  an  account  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  his  embassy. 
This  voyage  to  Constantinople,  though  irksome  to  the  offi- 
cers, was  ultimately  the  means  of  acquiring  much  honour  to  the 
United  States,  and  might  have  been  rendered  highly  serviceable; 
Fortimately  for  us,  the  George  Washington  arrived  suddenly 
before  Constantinople,  which  no  Christian  vessel  was  permitted 
to  do — the  laws  of  the  porte  requiring  that  all  foreign  vessels 
should  wait  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  the  city,  in 
order  to  obtain  leave  to  come  up;  and  as  the  American  flag 
and  nation  were  then-  unknown,  and  the  ministers  of  ibreigfi 
powers  would  of  course  have  been  unwilling  to  see  a  young  ad- 
venturous people  admitted  to  share  the  advantages  of  a  tradOi 
which  they  were  enjoying  exclusively,  the  probability  is  that  the 
frigate  never  would  have  reached  Constantinople.     Arriving^ 
however,  as  she  did,  a  fine  ship,  with  an  excellent  crew  in  the 
best  discipline,  she  gave  the  Turks  a  high  idea  of  the  naval 
character  of  the  United  States — a  character  which  they  have 
since  seen  us  sustain  with  so  much  glory  in  tlie  war  with  Tri- 
pelt.    After  landing  some  Turks  at  Malta,  as  a  flavour  to  the  ca- 
pudan  pacha,  captain  Bainbridge  arrived  Off  Algiers  en  the  twen- 
ty-first of  January.    Warned  by  his  past  misfortune,  he  did  not 

venture  his  frigate  within  reach  of  the  forty  but  sent  the  ambassa^ 
VOL.  II.  4  n 
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dor's  secretary  on  shore  in  a  boat,  although  the  dey  desired  that 
he  would  come  into  port  to  discharge  some  guns  belonging  to 
Algiers,  which  he  had  taken  in  there  as  ballast  for  the  ▼oyage 
to  Constantinople.  The  dey,  however,  insisted^  and  captain 
Bainbridge,  fearful  of  the  consequences  to  the  unprotected  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  again  ventured  within  the  dey't 
power,  delivered  the  bid  guns,  and  took  other  ballast.  The 
tyrant  was  now  so  effectually  humbled  by  the  orders  of  the 
gran4  seignior,  that  he  instantly  released  four  hundred  priaon- 
erty  who  had  been  taken  with  British>nd  Austrian  passports,  and 
declared  war  against  France.  Finding  too  that  captain  Bain- 
bridge  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  capudan  pacha,  his  mena- 
ces softened  into  great  mildness.  Alter  having  been  thus  iostru- 
mental  in  the  release  of  so  many  prisoners,  oapuin  Bainbridge 
was  now  enabled  to  serve  the  Interests  of  huioanity  in  another 
way.  On  tM  declaration  of  war  with  France,  the  consul  and  all 
the  French  subjects,  then  in  Algiers,  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
country  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  as  their  longer  slay  would  have 
exposed  them  to  captivity,  they  were  all  taken  on  board  the 
George  Washington. 

He  sailed  .from  Algiers  about  the  last  of  January,  and  after  land- 
ing the  French  passengers  at  Ali cant, arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  April,  1 801,  and  received  the  marked  approbation  of  the 
government  for  his  conduct  during  this  long,  unpleasant,  and  deli- 
cate service.     Before  his  return,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
France  had  caused  a  reduction  of  the  navy,  and  there  were  re- 
tained only  nine  captains,  of  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  hims61f  one.  In  the  following  June  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Essex.    About  this  time  the  regency  of  Tri- 
poli, emboldened  by  the  success  of  the  Algerinea,  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  United  States;  to  oppose  which  a  squadron 
of  frigates,  among  which  was  the  Essex,  was  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Here  he  coiUinued  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  months, 
engaged  in  convoying  American  ships  and  otber  neutrals  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  cruising  agitinst  the  Tripolitan  ships  of  wart 
with  none  of  which,  however,  he  had  the  good  fortune  (o  engage. 
He  returned  to  Newyork  in  July,  1902|  and  remained  on  shore 
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ibr  about  nine  months,  engaged  in  superintending  the  building 
of  the  United  States*  brigs  Syren  and  Vixen. 

In  May,  1803,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Philadel- 
|»hia,  a  frigate  built  by  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  government  of  the  United  States.    He  sailed  in 
her  from  the  port  of  Fhiladelpl^ia,  in  July,  1803,  for  the  Mcdi- 
terranean,  to  join  the  squadron  then  under  commodore  Preble. 
On  reaching  Gibraltar,  he  heard  of  two  Tripolitan  cruisers  off 
Cape  de  Gatt,  and  immediately  shaped  his  course  after  them. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  August  he  discoyered  a  ship  with  a  brig 
in  company,  both  under  a  foresail  only.     As  it  was  night,  the 
trind  blowing  very  fresh,  and  the  ship's  guns  housed,  it  was  not 
till  the.  Philadelphia  hailed  her  that  she  proved  to  be  a  vessel  of 
war  from  the  coast  of  Barbary.     On  ordering  her  boat  on  board 
with  the  ship's  passports,  she  was  found  to  be  the  Mirboha,  a 
cruiser  of  twenty-two  guns  and   one  hundred  and  ten   men, 
from  Morocco,  and  by  concealing  from  the  Moorish  officer  who 
catne  on  board  the  nation  to  which  the  Essex  belonged,  he  was 
led  to  mention  that  the  brig  was  an  American  going  to  Spain, 
whom  they  had  boarded  but  m>t  detained.    The  low  sail  under 
which  the  brig  was,  however,  exciting  some  suspicion,  captain 
Bainbridge  sent  his  first  lieutenant  to  examine  if  the  ship  had 
any  American  prisoners;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  daptain  of 
the  ship.     A  boat  well  manned  and  armed  was  sent  to  enforce  a 
compliance,  and  they  found  on  board  the  American  captain  of 
the  brig,  who,  with  his  crew,  were  all  confined  below,  the  brig 
having  been  captured  by  the  Moorish  cruiser  nine  days  before. 
After  this  act  of  hostility,  captain  Bainbridge  had  no  hesitation  in 
making  prize  of  the  ship,  which  was  immediately  manned  from 
the  Philadelphia,  and  the  two  ships  proceeded  to  cruise  for  the 
brig,  which  had  made  off  during  this  examination.     It  was  not 
till  after  a  search  among  a  fieet  of  vessels,  alL  the  next  day,  that 
she  was  discovered,  pursued  and  taken,  and  both  vessels  carried 
into  Gibraltar. 

On  board  the  Mirboha  were  found  cruising  oilers  from  the 
governor  of  Tangiers,  which  proved  the  hostile  dispositions  of 
the  emperor  of  Morocco,  who  was  about  letting  loose  his  lorcea 
against  the  American  commerce.    The  capture  of  one  of  his 
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finest  frbips,  at  the  very  coinmcnceinent  of  this  sciieroe,  convin- 
ced him  of  the  folly  of  it,  and  afforded  commodore  Preble,  on 
hb  arrival  at  Oibraltart  the  means  of  bringing  the  emperor  to  a 
speedy  and  permanent  peace  with  the  United  States. 

While  he  was. detained  by  this  negociation,  captain  Bain- 
bridge^  in  company  with  the  Vixen,  captain  Smithi  bad  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  the  harbour  of  Tripoli.  Here  he  soon  re- 
ceived information  that  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  had  escaped  from 
the  port,  and  be  despatched  the  Vixen  to  cmise  off  Cape  Bon  in 
quest  of  her.  After  her  departure  the  Philadelphia  was  driven 
from  her  cruising  ground  for  several  daysi  by  the  prevalence  of 
strong  westerly  gales;  but  the  wind  having  changed  to  tke  east'- 
vrardy  she  w«s  returning  to  her  station  when,  on  the  thirty-first 
of  October,  not  many  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  town*  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  mornings  a  strange  ship  was  seen  in  shore,  to 
which  chase  was  immediately  given.  The  chase  kept  at  close  io 
shore  as  she  dared  and  ran  for  the  harbour  of  Tripoli.  The  Plu- 
ledelphia  continued  to  chase  along  the  laod»  not  venturing  into 
ahoaler  water  than  seven  fathoms,  and  keeping  up  a  constant  fire; 
but  finding  she  could  not  cut  the  chase  off  Scorn  the  harbour,  gave 
up  the  pursuit  and  haled  her  wind  to  the  northward,  which  wa» 
directly  off  from  the  land;  when,  about  half  a&er  eleven  o'clock, 
as  she  was  going  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots,  she  ran  upon 
reeks  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town.  These  rocks 
are  a  continuation  of  a  reef  wliicb  directly  opposite  the  town  are 
id>ove  water,  and  extend  a  long  distance  to  the  eastward.  They 
were  not  laid  down  in  any  charts  on  board,  nor  had  they  been 
Recovered  by  our  public  ships,  which  had  before  cruised  on  tlus 
cuast;  nor,  although  three  leads  were  kept  heaving,  were  they 
peiteived  till  she  struck.  Great  exertions  were  instantly  made 
to  float  the  ship.  A  part  of  the  guns  were  thrown  overboard; 
the  anchors  cut  away  from  the  bows;  the  water  started;  the  fore- 
mast cut  away;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  As  soon  as  she  had  ground- 
ed the  gun-boats  came  out  to  attack  her.  They  took  a  position 
en  her  quarters;  but  her  stem«chasers  compelled  them  to  change 
their  station;  and  while  the  ship  continued  upright,  with  the  few 
guns  that  could  be  brought  tQ  beafr,  she  could  keep  the  enemy  tf 
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a  distance;  but  she  soon  lay  over  so  much  on  one  slde^  that  abe 
could  not  use  her  p^uns.  At  length,  after  sustaining  th^  enemy's 
fire  for  between  five  and  six  hours,  and  seeing  no  ciiance  of  gel-> 
ting  the  ship  off,  a  council  of  war  was  called  of  all  the  officers,  who 
g;ave  a  unanimous  opinion,  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  defend 
themaelTes,  or  to  aniK>7  the  enemy,  m>y  further  show  of  rtmV 
ance  would  only  expose  the  lives  of  the  crew,  and  that,  the  |)ainw 
ful  alternative  of  surrendering  was  all  that  remaioed  for  th^m. 
The  magasine  was  therefpre  drowned;  the  arms  and  evefy  arti« 

^cle  of  value  thrown  overboard;  the  ship  scuttled;  the  pumpa 
choked,  and  the  colours  were  then  hauled  down  at  fi?e  o'clock* 
One  of  the  boats  was  sent  to  acquaint  the  eneipy  that  the 
ship  would  make  no  further  resistance.  ^  On  approaching  the 
enemy,"  says  one  of  the  officers  employed  on  this  occasioft» 
<^  we  were-  hailed  by  almost  every  one,  and  each  ordered  us 
alongside  of  his  boat.  OnC)  however,  fii*ed  a  shot,  which  sti^uck 
near  us,  and  presuming  him  to  be  the  commodore,  we  rowed 
towards  him,  when  one  of  the  near  gun-boats,  perceiving  w^ 
were  not  coming  to  him,  manned  his  boat  and  came  after  us. 
There  were  about  fifteen  men  in  this  boat,  all  armed  with  pistoUt 
with  sabres,  and  a  long  musket  suspended  over  their  backs.  Thfgr 
were  a  ferocious  and  savage  set.  They  sprang  into  bur  boat,  and 
immediately  two  seized  lieutenant  Porter,  and  two  others  seized 
me.  My  coat  was  soon  off,  my  vest  unbuttoned,  and  my.  cravat 
torn  from  my  neck.  I  thought,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  not 
have  time  to  count  my  beads;  but  we  soon  perceived  that  their 
violence  was  only  with  the  view  of  getting  from  us  whatever  mo-- 
nay  or  valuables  we  might  have  concealed  about  our  personi^ 
We  now  proceeded  towards  the  shore,  the  gun-boat  men  conti- 
mung  in  our  boat.  It  was  just  dark  when  we  approached  jLhe 
beach,  which  was  covered  with  people,  armed  and  shouting  moat 
hideously,  and  landed  amid  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  by  whom 
we  were  pushed  about  rudely.  We  were. conducted  to  the  gate  of 
the  pacha's  castle,  followed  by  the  crowd.  Here  we  were  detained 
some  minutes,  his  majesty  not  being  ready  to  receive  us.    We 

.  were,  however,  at  length  ushered  into  his  presence*  We  nwsf 
&h  ounielves  safe.    The  pacha  was  seated  in  state,  with  )iia  oaiir 
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nisters  and  principal  officers  about  him,  and  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  guard.  We  were  desired  to  be  seated,  while  the  boat's 
crew  stood  at  some  distance  back.  A  variety  of  questions  were 
put  to  Qs:  how  many  men  were  in  the  Philadelphia?  how  many 
guns  had  she?  were  any  of  the  guns  of  brass?  hew  much  powder 
was  there?  was  there  any  money  in  the  ship?  where  was  com- 
modore Morris?  where  was  the  schooner  Enterprise?  8cc.  Three 
glasses  of  sherbert  were  brought,  one  for  each  of  us,  of  which 
we  drank." 

The  same  scene  of  plunder  was  renewed  when  the  Tripolitans 
<iame  on  board.  They  took  from  captain  Bainbridge  his  watch, 
and  epaulets,  and  the  cravat  from  his  neck;  but  with  much  strug- 
gling and  difficulty  he  saved  the  miniature  of  his  wife.  When 
he  was  brought  into  the  castle,  the  same  set  of  questions  was  re- 
peated by  the  pacha,  who  observed,  among  other  things,  that  the 
fortune  of  war  had  placed  captain  Bainbridge  in  his  present  situ- 
ation. They  were  then  sent  to  another  apartment,  where  a  supper 
was  provided  for  the  officers;  after  which  they  were  brought  in  a 
body  before  the  pacha,  who  gra^fied  himself  by  taking  a  view  of 
them  collectively.  The  complacency  with  which  he  surveyed 
them,  his  cheerful  and  animated  countenance,  sufficiently  de- 
noted his  satisfaction  at  seeing  them.  His  reception  of  them, 
however,  made  favourable  impressions  of  his  character.  He 
presented  them  to  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Sidi  Muha- 
med  Dghies,  who  was  to  have  charge  of  them,  and  who,  the 
bashaw  observed,  would  take  good  care  of  them.  This  indeed 
they  found  to  be  strictly  true;  for  they  were  now  conducted 
to  the  house  of  the  late  American  consul,  and  although  it  was 
by  this  time  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  minister  sent  for 
the*Danish  consul,  Mr.  Nissen,  Whom  he  introduced  to  captaia 
Bainbridge  as  his  particular  friend,  and  one  who  would  ren- 
der the  officers  every  service  in  his  power.  This  estimable  man 
immediately  brought  refreshmetits,  and  all  the  bedding  which  he 
could  collect  at  that  hour;  and  about  two  o'clock  the  officers  lay 
down  to  sleep  as  well  as  their  new  and  terrible  misfortune  would 
permit  them.  The  next  day,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  re- 
quested captain  Bainbridge  and  his  officers  to  give  their  parde, 
in  order  that  he  miglit,  in  turu^  pledge  his  word  to  the  pacha  for 
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their  safety.  This  was  complied  with.  The  officers  also  presented 
'  an  unanimous  address  to  the  captain^  in  which  thef  stated  their 
belief  that  the  charts  and  soundings  justified  as  hear  an  approach 
to  the  shore  as  they  had  made;  and  declaring,  that  on  this  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  his  conduct  had  always  been  correct  aiid 
honourable.  Soothed  by  this  proof  of  confidence  and  attachment} 
captain  Bainbridge  endeavoured  to  render  the  situation  of  his  offi* 
cers  and  crew  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  consular  house  was 
Commodious,  and  although  not  large  enou|^h  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  so  many  persons,  was  at  least  airy,  and  the  atmosphere 
^  they  breathed  was  pure.     About  a  fortnight  after  this,  however, 
the  pacha's  ministeryacquainted  captain  Bainbridge  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  the  Tripolitans  who  had  been  taken  by 
captain  Rodgers,  it!  the  John  Adams,  complaining  of  being  ill- 
treated  by  him,  and  captain  Bainbridge  was  requested  to  sign  an 
order  upon  commodore  Preble  to  give  up  these  Tripelitan  pri- 
soners, with  a  declaration,  that  if  he  refused,  the  ill-treatment 
shown  to  the  Tripolitan  prisoners  t^hould  be  retaliated  upon  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Philadelphia.'  Capt.  Bainbridge  peremptorily  refused 
to  sign  this  order,  and  accordingly,  by  way  of  punishment,  they 
,  were  conducted  by  the  slave-driver  to  the  prison,  where  the  crew 
were  confined  at  work.  Here  they  remained  one  day,  when  the  Tri- 
politan  government,  finding  captain  Bainbridge's  firmness  not  to 
be  shaken,  they  were  reconducted  in  the  evening  to  the  consular 
house,  and  an  apology  received  from  the  minister  for  the  indig- 
nity they  had  suffered.  Here  they  continued,  and  were  permitted 
occasionally  to  walk  out  to  the  country  in  small  parties,  accom- 
panied by  a  guarA^      0 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1804,  the  Philadelphia  was 
burnt  by  Decatur.  This  mortified  the  pacha  exceedingly;  though 
he  affected  to  consider  it  as  the  fortune  of  war.  Some  of  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  were  known  to  have  been  on  board 
the  Philadelphia,  floated  ashore,  from  which  the  pacha  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  Decatur,  after  getting  clear  of  the  har- 
bour, had,  in  cold  blood,  killed  the  prisoners.  This  was  the 
pretext  for  increasing  the  severity  of  their  confinement.  Ac- 
cordingly they  were  removed  to  apartments  in  the  paGha'9 
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caBtle,  ezceedtngl3r  small,  andxbut  iU  adapted  to  accommod^e 
so  many.  They  were  without  windowsi  and  all  the  li^lit»  as 
well  as  fresh  air,  was  admitted  through  a  small  fining  at 
the  topi  grated  over  with  iron  railing.  The  door  was  constandf 
ttfrfted  and  watched  by  a  strong  guard,  as  wa«  also  the  top  of 
the  pri^n.  The  atmosphere  they  breathed,  while  thus  closely 
confined,  soon  became  unhealthy,  and  captain  Bainbridge  re- 
peatedly represented  to  the  minister,  that  they  could  not  eziit 
so  crowded  together  and  with  euch  confine^  sir.  After  mne^ 
delay,  and  when  the  warm  weather  came  on,  and  they  were  all 
getting  sick,  these  accommodations  were  enlarged  by  the  addi' 
tion  of  other  rooms*  Still  they  were  much  crowded,  and  they 
could  not  hare  sustained  such  confinement,  but  that  the  climate 
of  Tripoli  is  the  mildest  and  most  delight iiil  in  the  world.  While 
in  this  confinement  they  were  sometimes,  when  none  of  the  Ame« 
rican  cruisers  were  off,  permitted  to  walk  into  the  country;  but 
there  was  one  period  of  nearly  eight  months,  that  they  were  not 
allowed  this  indulgence,  and  these  eight  months  included  one 
whole  summer,  a  season  when  the  weather  was  warm,  and  con- 
sequently they  most  needed  exercise  and  fresh  air.  They  conti- 
nued in  this  confinement  until  the  peace  of  June,  1 805. 

The  conduct  of  the  paclia  and  his  officers  was,  however,  fiir 
more  mild  than  they  had  been  led  to  anticipate,  and  even  this 
rigorous  Gonftnement  was  imposed,  not  so  much  with  a  Tiew 
to  make  them  suffer,  as  because  the  pacha  thought  it  the  only 
mode  by  which  he  could  secure  them.  He  was  very  apprehenaire 
on  this  point.  The  Danish  consul  endeavoured  to  explain  to  the 
Tripolitan  government  the  nature  of  a  pAble  Along  Europeans, 
and  assured  the  government  that  by  gening  them  to  pledge  their 
honour,  they  would  make  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  should  be 
more  safe  than  by  all  his  guards,  his  bolts,  and  his  bars;  but  this 
the  pacha  could  not  understand,  and  he  could  not  be  made  to  . 
believe  that  any  prisoner  who  had  the  chance  to  escape,  would  be 
deterred  from  doing  sombrely  because  he  had  passed  his  wotd. 
It  wa»  once  debated  in  the  divan,  whether  it  would  not  be  advi- 
sable to  put  the  officers  to  hard  labour,  under  the  idea  that  com- 
modore Preble,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  would,  on  thdr  accomit, 
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tie  more  solicitous  for  peace.  But  it  was  justly  concluded  that 
it  would  have  a  contrary  tendency;  %hat  it  would  irritate  and  Ex- 
asperate their  countrytten,  and  induce  a  more  vigorous  ptostcil- 
tion  of  the  war.     The  project  was  therefore  abandoned. 

When  the  news  was  received  that  genend  Eaton  had  takeb 
"Derney  and  in  conjunction  with  the  dethroned  pacha«  was  ad* 
vancing  towards  Tripoli^  £aton*s  force  was  greatly  exaggera- 
ted, and  the  pacha  became  alarmed.  He  eeiit  word  to  captiAi 
Bainbridgv,  that  heretofore  he  considered  the  war  ft's  one  of 
interest  only;  thtft  the  United  Sutes  prosecuted  It  in  order  tb 
^t  away  tlwir  countrymen  for  as  small  a  sum  of  money  as  poa* 
aibiet  and  that  he  continued  it  to  get  as  much  «B  posriMe  for  Mfc 
prisoners;  but  that  now  Uie  Americans  had  made  common  cause 
with  his  exiled  brother,  and  that  consequent ly,  he  must  siieeeed. 
against  Eaton  or  lose  his  kingdom;  that  he  had  the  means  df  In* 
juring  the  feelings  of  the  American  people  In  a  most  delici^ 
point  (meaning,  by  putting  the  prisoners  to  death)  and  that  in  h 
case  of  extremity  he  should  enforce  these  means.  The  pachh 
thought  to  alarm  captain  Bainbridge,  and  induce  him  to  write  td 
the  commodore  or  to  Eaton.  Captain  Bainbridge,  however,  re^ 
plied,  that  he  and  his  officers  were  in  the  power  of  the  paehA, 
hnd  that  he  might  do  with  them  as  he  pleased;  that  the  United 
States  had  many  officers  and  seamen,  and  that  oonsequentlf 
they  should  be  no  loss  to  their  country.  This  spirited  reply  sa- 
ved him  from  any  more  such  messages.  It  is  impossible  to  sa^ 
whether  the  pacha  would  or  would  not  have  gone  to  this  ektre« 
mity.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  ambitious;  and  had  he 
been  driven  from  his  kingdom,  he  might  have  been  urged  td 
this  violence;  as  it  csnnot  be  supposed  that  he  should  entertain 
the  same  sentiments  of  abhorrenoe  at  the  atrocity  of  sacrificing 
his  prisoners,  as  would  be  felt  by  an  Europeto.  A  place  in  thi^ 
interior  had  certainly  been  fixed  on  as  a  place  of  security  fof 
Ihem,  in  case  it  became-necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  ca* 
pital. 

While  thus  confined,  without  exercise  or  change  of  scene^ 
their  time,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  passed  heavily.  But  their 
youth  and  the  hardy  frame  of  mind,  created  by  their  profession^ 
were  qualified  to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  depressing  effects  of 
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nuBfortune.  After  the  short  intenral  of  unaTailing  regret  had 
passed^  they  collected  their  spirits  and  resources,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  deri?e  amusement  and  occupadon  from  every  quarter. 

When  they  were  taken  they  lost  all  their  clothes.  The  officers 
of  the  Vixen,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  this  circumstance,  sent 
a  part  of  their  clothes,  which  came  very  seasonably.  Soon  afterf 
tome  of  their  own  was  brought  to  the  prison  for  sale,  and  each 
officer,  having  thuf  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  some  of  his 
former. wardrobe,  they  had  a  sufficient  supply.  Some  of  their 
books  were  also  taken  to  them  to  be  sold,  and  were  purchased 
from  the  TripoUtans,  to  whom  they  were  entirely  useless,  at  a 
pricey  generally  much  below  their  value. 

These  furnished  the  means  of  constant  employment,  as  tb«ir 
o&icers  were  enabled  to  pursue  the  studies  to  which  the/  were 
attached,  and  the  prison  became  a  sort  of  academy,  in  which  na- 
vigation, the  French  language,  and  other  instructive  studies  were 
cultivated.  Occasionally  too  they  found  some  relief  againat 
ennui  in  theatrical  performances.  Among  the  books  purcha- 
sed was  an  odd  volume  of  plays,  containing  the  Castle  Spectre, 
the  Heir  at  Law,  the  Stranger,  and  Secrets  Worth  Knowing. 
These  were.successivefy  got  up  and  performed.  This  resource 
was  husbanded  very  carefully.  Thus  they  were  busily  occupied 
for  some  tii^ie  in  preparing  the  scenery,  then  the  dresses,  then  in 
rehearsing,  and  finally,  after  great  exertions  for  three  or  fiour 
weeks,  the  theatre  waq  opened.  The  scenery  was  painted  in 
auefa  colours  as  could  be  procured;  tlie  gayer  dresses  of  the  ladies 
were  formed  of  sheets,  while  black  silk  handkerchiefs  sewed  to- 
gether furnished  suits  of  wo;  and  leaves  and  paper  completed  the 
materials  of  the  female  toilet  After  this,  criticisms  upon  the 
performance  and  dresses  of  the  several  actors  and  actresses  kept 
them  alive,  and  sometimes  cheerful  for  a  fortnight;  and  now  agada 
they  began  to  prepare  for  another  play. 

Another  great  resource  vms,  that  sometimes  they  received 
letters  from  their  friends  in  America.  This  indeed  was  rare; 
but  it  always  had  a  most  lively  and  permanent  effect  upon  them. 
Their  greatest  comfort,  however,  certainly  was  that  they  were 
all  kept  together.    Had  they  been  separated,  and  deprived  of 
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the  support  of  each  others  society^  they  could  not^iave  aunrived 
80  long  a  captivitf. 

Among  their  comforts  too  we  should  not  omit  fhe  active  and 
friendly  humanity  of  Mr*  Nissen,  the  Danish  consul— «  gentleman 
whose  generous,  manly,  and  honourable  conduct  should  be  con- 
nected with  every  mention  of  the  l*ripolitan  war.  While  the  other 
agents  of  foreign  countries,  the  French,  English,  and  Spanish  con- 
suls, kept  aloof  from  some  paltry  consideration  of  timidity,  or  com- 
niercial  jealousy,  or  wrote  to  the  captives  a  cold  and  formal  and 
complimentary  and  unmeaning  offer  of  service,  Mr.  Nissen  came 
forward  at  once,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  hour  of  their  cap- 
tivity was  a  constant,  Unremitting,  anxious,  and  affectionate 
friend.  Money,  clothes,  books,  every  thing  which  could  contri- 
.  bate  to  render  the  situation  of  the  captives  less  irksome,  w:as 
lavished  by  the  friendly  zeal  of  Mr.  Nissen.  When  the  period 
of  their  captivity  was  about  expiring,  they  addressed  to  that  es- 
timable man  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his  disinterested  friendship;, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  released,  presented  to  him  an  urn,  as  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  benevolence  and  their  gratitude. 

'   Besides  other  modes  of  occupying  their  time,  their  minds 
were  frequently  excited  by  hopes  and  efforts  to  escape.    An  at- 
tempt was  made  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  1804,  to  undetmine 
the  castle  and  escape  under  the  wall.    They  commenced  dig- 
ging in  the  room  of  the  warrant  officers;  but  after  working  for 
four  days  they  reached,  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  a  loose 
sand  and  water,  and  found  that  the  foundation  of  the  castle  was 
built  upon  made  ground  of  so  loose  a  texture,  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  undermine  it  horizontally  the  requisite  distance, 
which  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  without  boards  to  prop 
it  and  prevent  its  falling  in;  and  as  they  had  none  of  these  they 
were  obliged  to  look  to  some  other  means  of  escape.    In  the 
following  May  they  adopted  another  scheme.    One  of  the  inner 
walls  of  the  prison  communicated  with  a  subterraneous  passage, 
which  they  hoped  would  lead  to  the  outward  wall  of  the  castle, 
and  by  perforsting  this  they  expected  to  find  a  passage  into  the 
town.  Accordingly  they  began  to  take  out  one  by  one  the  stones 
of  this  wallf  which  were  carefully  replaced  to  avoid  suspicion. 
For  this  labour  they  had  nothing  but  their  case-knivcsi  a  dull 
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axei  and  an  iron  bolt;  but  ihiey  ftt  la«t  got  inio  a  loag^  dark)  Mik* 
terraneoos  passage,  which  thej  followed  for  sofse  umey  lUl  tbeiv 
piogTcaa  was  stopped  by  another  waLI.  Thta  Ibey  parfionied; 
bttt»  t«  Ihmr  surprise  and  morti&catioQ,  fcuad  a  space  of  made 
earth,  or  terrace,  on  which  tlie  lop  of  the  cas^  reeled.  Thef 
were  not,  however,  diaheartenedy  hat  began  to  excavate  a  spaea 
large  enough  fcr  a  nan  to  crawl  in  upon  his  hands  aad  Imeeat 
carefttUy  removing  the  earth  to  a  distance,  and  seaUeriog  it 
through  tha  subterranean  passage;  but  they  had  not  made  much 
pfogresa,  before  the  movements  of  the  soldiers  and  the  gresi 
weight  on  the  top  of  the  terrace  made  it  caive  in,  and  desuoyed 
the  whole  enterprise.  Fortunately  the  suspicions  of  the  giwd 
were  not  excited,  and  the  plan  remained  undiscovered. 

Another  and  more  bold  attempt  bad  no  better  sucoest.  It  wni 
intended  to  reach,  by  a  difficult  and  dangerous  way,  to  tim  wii^ 
dow  at  the  top  of  the  prison,  through  which  they  were  to  ^elaa 
the  terrace,  and  taking  advantage  of  some  moment  wiien  liha 
guards  were  asleep  or  inattentive,  cross  the  tevraoet  a  db* 
tance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  to  the  parapet  of  the  wall.  In  one 
of  the  embrasures  of  this  they  were  to  make  &st  a  rape,  ibrmed 
of  all  the  sheets  tied  together,  and  descend  a  height  of  ninety 
feet  le  th^  beach.  The  first  who  got  down  were  to  sawim  to  a 
Spanish  vessel  about  half  a  mile  off,  cut  her  boat  adrift  and  hrii^ 
it  ashore,  and  the  whole  party  were  then  to  emimrk  and  endea- 
vour to  gain  the  American  squadron.  This  plan  was  confined 
to  captain  Bunbrtdge  and  a  few  of  the  original  pnjectoa  of  it. 
On  the  eve  of  ks  execution,  captain  Bunbridge  wrote  to  the 
Tripolitan  mimster  to  inform  him,  that  as  no  reganib  httd  been 
paid  to.  their  parole,  he  deemed  himself  justified  in  attempting 
to  regain  his  liberty,  and  recommending  the  officers  who  aheuid 
be  left  behind  to. his  pacticular.care  and  attention.  To  th«e  o£- 
ficers  thejnselves  he  addressed  a  note,  stating,  that  aa  all  couM 
not  make  the  attempt,  it  was  necessarily  confined  to  its  pR>- 
jeetors;  that  the  escape  of  liimaelf  and  so  many  officers  would 
enable  them  to  render  the  greatest  services  to  those  who  re* 
mained,,  and  hasten  the  period  of  their  liberation,  by  lessening 
the  suii»  to  be  demanded  by  the  Tripolitans.  When  these  ar- 
rangcmenta  were  concluded^  the  party  reached  the  vMdeiR»  but 
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^  biew  so  violent  a  gale  of  wind^  that  they  were  obliged  to  post* 
poiio  tiio  projectit  and  captain  Baiabridgef  finding  that  his  de- 
partiiio  excited  uaeaakiess  in  the  niinds  of  some  of  the  offi« 
cars,  abandoned  the  eKpedition  and  determined  to  share  their 
bie.  The  attempt  was  then  made  by  three  lieutenants  and  as 
manf  vUdshipmen^  At  midnight,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Mayt 
tkejr  rf  aebed  the  terracey  and  remained  there  for  nearly  two 
hoorsi  endeavburing  to  seek  a  moment  to  cross  to  the  parapet;. 
but  the  teo^race  was  covered  with  guards,  and  they  found  no  op* 
portmiity  of  getting  off.  The  failure  of  liiia  scheme  put  an  end 
to  ail  plans  of  escape,  and  they  patiently  waited  their  liberation 
from  the  hands  of  their  countrymen. 

During  the  bombardment  of  the  town,  they  were  the  melan*- 
choly  and  inactive  witnesses  of  the  efforts  of  their  countrymen. 
The  burning  of  the  Philadelphia,  the  explosion  of  the  fire-ship 
commanded  by  captain  Somers,  and  the  various  attacks  made  on 
the  town,  ali  passed  before  their  eyes.  Sometimes  too  they  were 
exposed  from  their  situation  to  great  danger.  Oa  one  occasiooi 
a  twenty-four  pound  shot  came  into  captain  Bunbridge's  bed* 
room  and  passed  within  six  ini^hes  of  bis  head* 

While  the  officers  were  confined,  the  men  were  kept  at  work 
during  the  day  and  tocked  up  at  night*  The  work,  however^ 
which  was  required  of  them  was  always  light,  and  nothing  more 
than  wholesome  exercise*  It  was  scarcely  as  severe  as  the  or- 
dinary duty  which  is  exacted  from  them  on  board  nhip.  The 
Tripolitans  are,  generally  speaking,  and  excepting  the  people 
employed  in  the  gun-boats,  of  a  mild,  humane  character*  The 
prt8<mers  were  often  obstinate,  uncomplying,  and  mischievous; 
yet  the  Tripolitans  who  haid  charge  of  them  were  rarely  provoked 
to  punbh  them.  They  used  often  to  say,  that  the  Americans  were 
the  most  difiicuH  to  manage  of  any  people  they  had  ever  seen. 
Several  of  the  crew  turned  Mahometans,  and  thus  gained  their 
freedom;  but  the  rest  remained  faithful  to  their  country  and 
their  religion.* 

*  It  would  be  qnjttflt  not  to  record  an  initanoe  of  the  generosity  of  these  set- 
aien.  Among  the  dmers  who  loperintended  them  while  at  work  wa»  a  Neapo- 
Etan»  hunaalf  aeaptive,  who  had  often  relented  into  pity  for  them  and  done  them 
aetasf  kJMn«M>    Toaehed  by  tbia  treaUaeaty  the  erew»  at  they  were  aboot  ta 
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At  last  colonel  Lear  appeared  off  the  Jiarbour  to  negociate  a 
peace  with  Tripoli.  The  first  overtures  were  embarrassed  bertha 
employment  of  the  Spanish  consul,  who  was  at  len^  put  aside, 
and  captain  Bainbridge  proposed,  as  the  shortest  mode  of  pa- 
cification, that  he  should  be  permitted  to  viut  the  squadron. 
This  request  was  so  new  in  Barbarjr,  that  the  offieers  of  the  Phi* 
ladelphia  were  obliged  to  give  a  written  declaration,  that  in  case 
he  did  not  return  they  would  submit  to  any  punishment  the  pa- 
cha might  inflict.    Under  this  guaranty  he  had  an  internew 
with  the  American  officers,  and  a  treaty  was  at  last  coiiclnded 
between  the  two  countries;  by  which  the  American  and  Tripoli- 
tan  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  given  to  the  pacha.     On  the  third  of  June,  1805,  the 
ofiicers  were  liberated  after  a  confinemient  of  nineteen  months 
and  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  they,  as  well  as  the  crew,  em- 
barked  on  board  the  squadron,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  America. 
Captain  Bainbridge  reached  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of 
1 805,  and  the  reception  which  he  met  from  his  country  was  snchas 
to  satisfy  completely  the  feelings  of  a  meritorious  but  unfortunate 
ofiicer.  He  was  received  rather  as  a  returning  conqueror  than  as 
a  vanquished  prisoner — a  most  unequivocal  proof  of  puWc  con- 
fidence, since  that  merit  must  indeed  be  sterling  which  could 
stand  the  test  of  such  misfortunes.    Nor  were  the  opinions  of 
his  brother  officers  less  honourable  and  liberal.    At  his  request 
a  court  of  inquiry  had  been  held  on  the  loss  of  the  frigate,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  it  **  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  captain  Bainbridge  acted  with  fortitude  and  good  conduct  in 
the  loss  of  the  United  States'  frigate  Philadelphia;  and  that  no 
degree  of  censure  should  attach  itself  to  him  from  that  event.** 

Early  in  1806  he  was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  tho 
naval  station  at  Newyork;  but  soon  i^ter  obtained  a  furlough  to 
perform  a  voyage  in  the  merchant  service;  which,  from  the  re- 
duced state  of  his  funds,  had  become  necessary  to  make  some 
provision  for  his  family.  He  returned  in  1807,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  various  naval  duties,  until  March,  1808,' when  he  was  ap- 

leare  Tripoli,  made  a  sabscription  oat  of  their  wages  of  between  three  and  fioor 
hundred  dollars,  with  which  they  purehased  the  liberty  of  the  K^poGtaiiy  i^K» 
was  thus  restored  at  the  same  time  with  themselTes  to  freedom  and  hla  country. 
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pointed  to  the  Portland  station^  which  had  become  vacant  by  thf 
death  of  commodore  Preble.  Iii  December  foUowiog,  he  wwi 
called  to  Washington,  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the  frigate 
President,  which  he  was  appointed  to  command.  Having  com- 
pleted the  ship,  he  sailed  in  July,  1809,  from  Washington,  and 
cruised  on  our  coast  till  the  next  spring,  when  he  again  obtained 
permission  from  the  navy  department  to  engage  in  the  merchant 
service. 

Having  returned  from  his  mercantile  pursuits  in  Febraary, 
1813,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  the  public  vessels  on  the  east- 
em  station. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  it  was  submit- 
ted by  the  government  to  his  own  inclination,  either  to  retain  his 
post  at  the  navy-yard,  or  to  cruise  against  the  enemy  on  the  ocean. 
Accustomed  to  a  life  of  active  service,  and  preferring  the  hazard 
of  warfare  and  the  chance  of  victory,  to  the  security  of  inaction^ 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  former,  and  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed te  command  the  frigate  Constellation;  but  on  the  arrival 
at  Boston  of  captain  Hull,  after  his  victory  over  the  British  fri- 
gate Guerriere,  he  applied  for  a  furlough  to  attend  to  his  pri- 
vate concerns,  and  commodore  Bainbridge  was  permitted  to  take 
command  of  the  Constitution.  In  a  few  weeks  he  sidled,  in 
company  with  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  captain  Lawrence,  oi>  a 
cruise  to  the  Eastindies.  After  parting  company  with  captain 
Lawrence,  he  was  running  down  the  coast  of  Brazil,  when, 
on  Thursday,  the  29  th  of  December,  he  discovered,  about  iiine 
in  the  morning,  two  sail,  one  of  which  was  standbg  off 
shore  towards  him.  He  immediately  made  sail  to  meet  the 
strange  ship,  and  finding,  as  he  approached  her,  that  she  did  not 
answer  his  private  signals,  proceeded  out  to  sea  in  order  to  se- 
parate her  from  her  com];^ion,  and  draw  her  off  the  neutral 
coast.  About  one  o'clock,  having  reached  what  he  considered  a 
proper  distance  from  the  shore,  he  hoisted  his  ensign  and  pen- 
dant, which  was  answered  by  English  colours,  and  perceiving 
that  she  was  an  English  frigate  (the  Java,  captain  Lambert) 
be  took  in  the  royals,  tadied,  and  stood  for  the  enemy.  Tiie 
J«va  immediately  bore  down,  intending   to   rake,  which   the 
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Constitutkm  avoided  by  weariDg.  The  efiemf  being  bow  wille' 
in  half  a  mile  to  windward,  aad  ha?Big  honied  dcywn  las  flaf , 
the  Constitution  fired  a  gun  ahead  to  make  him  show  his  cMours, 
and  immediately  poured  in*  her  whete  bnadaidet  on  wMch  En- 
glish GC^ours  were  hoisted,  and  the  fire  returned.  On  tlds  the 
action  became  general,  within  grape  and  cannister  distance.  In  a 
few  minutgs  the  wheel  of  the  Constitation  was  shot  i^way;  sod 
in  about  half  an  houri  commodore  Bainbridge  finding  tiiat  liis  ad- 
versary still  kept  too  far  off,  determined  to  dose  with  him  at  the 
risk  of  being  raked.  He  therefore  luffed  up  so  close  to  the  Jaray 
that  in  passing*  her  jibboom  got  fenl  of  the  Constitution's  mizen 
rigging;  and  having  now  guned  a  nearer  position,  he  ponred  in 
ao  well  directed  a  fire,  thai  in  ten  minutes  foe  shot  away  the  Java's 
5ibb<x>m  and  part  of  the  bowsprit;  in  ^^ft  minutes  more  her  Ibre*- 
mast  went  by  the  board— her  mainlopmast  followed— dien  the 
gaft  and  spanker  boomr  and  lastly,  the  miaenmast  went  neatly 
by  the  board.  At  five  minutes  past  four,  one  hour  and  fifty- 
five  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  Java's 
fire  was  completely  silenced,  and  her  colours  being  down,  com- 
modore Bainbridge  supposed  that  she  had  struck:  he  therefore 
shot  ahead  to  repair  his  rigging;  but  while  hove  to  for  that  pur- 
pose, discovered  that  her  colours  were  still  flying,  although  her 
mainmast  had  just  gone  by  the  board.  He  therefore  bore  down 
agam  upon  her,  and  having  got  close  athwart  her  bows^  was  on 
the  point  of  raking  her  with  a  broadside,  when  she  hauled  down 
her  colours,  being  a  completely  unmanageable  wreck,  entirely  dis- 
masted, without  a  spar  of  any  kind  stamUng.  On  boarding  her,  it 
was  found  that  captain  Lambert  iiad  been  mortally  wounded,  and 
that  the  Java  was  so  much  injured,  that  it  would  be  impossHile 
to  bring  her  to  the  United  States.  All  the  prisoners  and  the  bag- 
gage were  therefore  brought  on  board  the  Constitution,  a  service 
which  it  reqiared  two  days  to  perfoim,  there  being  but  a  single 
boat  left  between  the  two  frigates.  On  the  3 1st  she  was  blown 
up,  and  the  Constitution  put  into  St.  Salvador.  The  Java  carried 
forty-nine  guns,  and  upwards  of  four  hUndred  men:  she  was 
bound  to  the  Eaatindies,  and  had,  in  addition  to  her  own  crew, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  supernumerary  officers  and  seamen,  for 
different  ships  on  the  Eastindia  station— among  whom  was  a 
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master  and  commander  in  the  navy,  and  also  lieutenant  general 
Hislop  and  his  two  aids,  of  the  British  army. 

Her  loss  was  sixty  killed;  and  among  these  captain  Lambert. 
Of  the  wounded,  the  accounts  varied  from  one  hundred  and  on0 
(which  were  ascertained  positively)  to  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

On  board  the  Constitution,  nine  were  kitted,  and  twenty-five 
wounded;  among  whom  was  the  commodore  himself. 

This  victory  was  scarcely  less  honourable  to  commodore  Bain* 
bridge,  than  the  generosity  with  which  he  exercised  the  rights  of  at 
conqueror.  While  on  board,  the  prisoners  w^re  treated  with  the 
most  respectful  attention.  Immediately  on  their  landing  at  Saint 
Salvador,  they  were  set  at  liberty  on  parole,  and  received  every 
article  of  their  baggage:  and  particularly,  a  service  of  plate 
belonging  to  general  Hislop,  was  carefully  preserved  and  re- 
stored to  him.  These  proofs  of  honourable  courtesy  were  not 
lost  on  the  prisoners,  who  expressed  their  graiitude  in  a  mannet 
as  creditable  to  themselves  as  to  the  victors. 

The  decayed  state  of  the  Constitution  and  other  circumstan- 
ees,  combining  to  interfere  with  the  original  plan  of  the  cruise, 
commodore  Bainbridge  now  left  the  Hornet  to  blockade  a  supe* 
rior  British  force  at  Saint  Salvador^  and  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  was  received  with  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  by  his  countrymen,  who  felt  peculiar  pleasure  in  seeing 
that  Fortune  had  at  last  relented,  and  giveu  him  an  opportunity 
•f  adding  success  to  merit.  Fifty-thousand  dollars  prize*moneyi 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Java,  were  given  by  coU'* 
gress  to  the  officers  and  crew,  and  a  gold  medal  presented  to  tho 
commodore  himself.  These  were  followed  by  votes  of  thanks 
and  testimonials  of  respect,  from  several  x>f  the  state  legislatures^ 
and  also  from  various  corporate  bodies  and  meetings  of  the  cid- 
aens  generally* 

Since  his  return,  he  has  been  appointed  to  comouind  the 
eastern  station  from  Portsmouth  to  Connecticut,  within  which 
limits  he  has  had  charge  of  the  Constitution  and  two  brigs;  and 
the  construction  of  two  sloops  of  War;  but  his  chief  employment 
is  the  building  at  Charleiitown  of  a  seventy-four,  which  ho' is  ap« 
pointed  to  command. 

VOL.  If.  4  y 
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Of  the  private  character  of  fin  individual  still  living,  and 
known  so  extensively,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  to 
speak.  His  domestic  life  is  singularly  fortunate.  In  the  year 
V  1798  he  niarriedy  at  St.  Bartholomews,  miss  Heylegtr,  an  amlsf 
able  and  respectable  lady  of  St.  Eustatia,  by  whom  he  has  three 
children. 

What  new  adventures  await  him  when  afloat  in  the  first 
American  ship  of  the  line,  must  be  left  to  time  and  fortune. 
His  country  may,  however,  confidently  indulge  in  all  the  antici- 
pations which  great  professional  skill,  determined  spirit*  and  a 
high  sense  of  national  and  personal  honour,  are  calculated  to 
inspire.  2 

NAVAL  SONGS. 
The  foflowing  Kmg8»  vritten  in  oommemoration  of  oar  ncvil  triiimplii»  cu  be 
DO  where  introdaced  with  ao  miieh  propriety,  as  after  the  Uognphy  «C  Mie, 
who  to  largely  thares  in  the  honoars  whieh  they  oelebratc 

FOR    THE    PORT    FOLIO. 

%      SONG— THE  TARS  OF  COLUMBIA. 

TuKX— ^^fuurreon  in  Eeaven. 
Yb  sons  of  old  Neptune,  whose  spirits  of  steel 
In  tempests  were  harden'd,  by  peril  were  temper'd, 
Whose  limbs,  like  the  wild  winds  that  sweep  the  bare  keel, 
By  fetters  of  tyrants  sliall  never  be  hamper'd; 
Mid  the  storm  and  the  fiood, 
Still  your  honours  shall  bud. 
And  bloom  with  fresh  fragrance  though  nurtur'd  with  blood; 
For  the  tars  of  Columbia  are  lords  of  the  wave, 
And  have  sworn  that  the  oceau's  their  throne  or  their  grave! 
The  eagle  of  empire,  from  Europe's  rich  plain, 
O'er  the  wide  rolling  waters,  long  urg'd  his  proud  pinion; 
'Now  enthron'd  on  our  heights  that  o'ershadow  the  maini 
He  exults  in  the  fields  of  his  new-born  dominion. 
In  the  tops  of  our  pine, 
With  refulgence  divine, 
The  blaze  of  his  eye  shall  eternally  shine; 
For  the  tars  pf  Columbia  are  lords  of  the  ware, 
And  hare  sworn  that  old  ocean's  their  throne  or  their  gravel 
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The  chiefs  who  our  freedom  sustain'd  on  the  land, 
Fame's  far-spreading  voice  has  eternized  in  story; 
By  the  roar  of  our  cannon,  now  called  to  the  strand, 
She  beholds  on  the  ocean  their  rivaU  in  glory. 

Her  sons  there  she  ownS) 

And  her  clarion's  bold  tones 
Tell  of  Hull  and  Decatur,  of  Bainbridge  and  Jones; 
For  the  tars  of  Columbia  are  lords  of  the  wave. 
And  have  sworn  that  old  ocean's  their  throne  or  their  gravtl 

She  speaks,  too,  of  LaMrrence,  the  merciful  braver 
Whose  body  in  death,  still  his  flag  nobly  shielded; 
With  his  blood  he  serenely  encrimsoned  the  wave, 
And  surrendered  his  life,  but  his  ship  never  yielded* 

His  spirit  still  soars 

Where  the  sea-battle  roai*s,  , 

And  proclaims  to  the  nations  of  earth's  farthest  shores. 
That  the  tars  of  Columbia  are  lords  of  the  wave, 
And  have  sworn  that  old  ocean*s  their  throne  or  their  gr&v€! 

When  the  light'ning  of  night  fires  the  turbulent  deeps, 
When  foams  the  red  wave  under  War's  wasteful  demon, 
When,  save  Danger  and  Death,  every  sea-spirit,  sleeps. 
Then  on  danger  and  death  smiles  Columbia's  bold  seamait 

Unmov'd  as  the  pole, 

His  invincible  soul, 
,  The  bolts  and  the  battle  still  round  him  bids  roll; 
For  the  tars  of  Columbia,  are  lords  of  the  wave. 
And  have  sworn  that  old  cycean's  their  throne  or  their  graved 

His  ship's  the  lov'd  ark  of  his  safety  and  cheer, 
His  canopy,  Heaven,  and  his  path,  the  broad  billow; 
By  the  pole-star  of  duty,  all  dauntless  he'll  steer 
To  the  laurels  of  age,  or  a  coral-grown  pillow. 

But  whenever  fate's  tie 

Breaks,  and  lets  his  soul  fly. 
There's  a  glorious  state-room  awaits  him  on  high; 
For  the  tars  of  Columbia  are  lords  of  the  wave, 
And  have  sworn  that  old  ocean's  their  throne  or  their  grav%! 
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Columbia  shall  yet  view  her  mariuiii«  hosts 
On  her  lakes^  seas  and  rivers,  impervious  surround  her; 
Like  the  rocks  thai  have  girt,  siace  creation*  her  coaets* 
On  them  every  sea-borne  assailant  shall  founder. 

Be  it  Briton  or  Gauli 

Still  her  sons  at  the  call 
Shall  guard  her,  and  grace  in  their  triumph  or  fidl. 
For  the  tars  of  Columbia  are  lords  of  tiie  wave, 
And  hare  sworn  that  old  oeean's  their  throne  or  their  grave! 

From  the  time-hallowed  oaks  of  oracular  Jove, 

Burst  the  voice  of  the  god,  at  Dodona's  fiim'd  fountaiii; 

Our  oaks  on  the  ocean  more  gloriously  rove, 

Than  wav'd  their  broad  boughs,  overshading  the  mountaio; 

Their  oracles  bold 

In  deep  thunders  are  rdl'd, 
And  announced  in  dark  'irolumes,  to  empires  unfold. 
That  the  tars  of  Columbia  are  lords  of  the  wave, 
And  have  sworn  that  old  ocean's  their  throne  or  their  gravcj 

Our  country's  a  ship  of  imperial  sute, 
New  built  from  the  stanchest  materials  of  ages. 
While  majestic  she  moves  in  the  sea  of  her  late, 
H«r  beauty  the  eyes  of  the  nations  engages. 

Her  colours  sublime 

Shall  salute  every  clime. 
Borne  safe  through  the  shoals  and  the  tempests  of  time; 
For  the  tars  of  Columbia  are  lords  of  the  wave. 
And  have  sworn  that  old  ocean's  their  throne  or  their  gravel 

VOR  THS  PORT  FOLIO, 
i       SOHG.— CHARGE  THE  CAN  CHEERU.T.* 

Now  coil  up  your  nonsense  'bout  England's  great  naty> 
And  take  in  your  slack  about  oak-hearted  tars; 

For  frigates  as  stout,  and  as  gallant  creu-s  have  we, 
Or  how  came  her  Macedon  deck'd  with  our  stars? 

*  The  original  music  for  this  song  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  number: 
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Yesy  how  came  her  Gueriiere,  her  Peacock  and  Jaya» 

All  tent  broken-ribbed  to  old  Daryi  of  late? 
How  came  it!  why*  split  hiei  than  Biitona  we're  braver^ 
And  that  shall  thejr  feel,  too,  wherever  we  meet. 
Then  char^  the  can  cheerilf. 
Send  it  round  meri:ily, 
Here's  to  our  country,  and  capudns  commanding; 
To  all  who  inherit 
Of  Lawrence  the  spirit. 
Disdaining  to  strike  while  a  sdck  is  left  standing. 

Nay,  if  unawares  we  should  run  (a  fresh  gale  in) 

Close  in  with  a  squadron,  we'd  laugh  at  *em  all; 
We'd  tip  master  Bull  such  a  sample  of  sailing, 

As  should  cause  him  to  fret  like  a  pig  in  a  squall. 
We'd  show  the  vain  boaster  of  numbers  superior, 

Though  he  and  his.  slaves  at  the  notion  may  sneer, 
In  skill,  as  in  courage,  to  us  they're  inferior, 

For  the  longer  they  chase  us,  the  less  we've  to  fear. 
Then  charge  the  can,  8cc. 

But  should  a  razee  be  espied  ahead  nearlf, 

To  fetch  her  we'd  crowd  ev'ry^  stitch  we  could  make; 
Down  chests,  and  up  hammocks,  would  heave  away  cheerlyy 

And  ready  for  action  would  be  in  a  shake. 
For  her  swaggering  cut  though,  and  metal  not  caring, 

Till  up  with  her  close  should  our  fire  be  withheld, 
Then,  pour'd  in  so  hot,  that  her  mangled  crew,  fearing 

A  trip  to  tlte  bottom,  should  speedily  yield. 
Then  charge  the  can,  &c. 

Britannia,  although  she  beleaguers  our  coast  now, 

The  dread  of  our  ^vives  and  our  sweethearts  as  well, 
Ot  ruling  the  wavesy  has  less  reason  to  boast  now, 

As  Dacres,  and  Garden,  and  Whinyates  can  telL 
EnroU'd  in  our  annals,  live  Hull  and  Decatur, 

Jones,  Lawrence,  and  Bainbridge,  Columbia's  pride; 
The  pride  of  our  navy,  which,  sooner  or  later. 

Shall  on  the  wide  ocean  triumphantly  ride.   . 
Then  charge  the  can^  &c. 
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Huzza  for  the  lads  of  the  ocean, 
Whose  mark  is  the  eagle  and  star; 
They'll  challenge  all  hands  I've  a  notion^ 
To  beat  them  at  knocks  in  the  war. 

With  a  tough  Yankee  Ur! 

Now,  braver  than  Grecian  or  Romany 
For  honour  hr  fears  not  a  scar: 
And  damme,  he'll  yield  him  to  no  man, 
While  he  holds  to  a  timber  or  spar— 
'Tis  a  tough  Yankee  tar! 

Old  Archimedes  he  was  an  ass: 
He  bad  ne'er  swung  a  ship  from  the  water, 
But  broken  his  lever,  and  reflectors  of  brass, 
Had  he  known  how  to  beat  up  to  quarter. 
Like  a  tough  Yankee  tar! 

Now  first  on  the  ocean  they  try  hands, 
To  check  haughty  Albion's  career; 
And  soon  the  poor  king  of  the  islands, 
Yields  a  proud  and  a  boasted  GuerriereS 
To  a  tough  Yankee  tar! 

Let  them  jabber  as  much  as  they  please, 
rris  all  botheration  and  stuff; 
They  talk  of  the  rights  of  the  seasi 
We'll  teach  them  'lis  all  plain  enough,- 
To  a  tough  Yankee  tar! 

Now  Columbia  with  proudest  emotion, 
Hails  her  young  sons  of  war  on  the  main; 
They  wave  a  free  flag  on  the  ocean, 
And  none  shall  her  freedom  maintain, 

Like  a  tough  Yiinkee  m\ 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLlO. 

SONGw— THE  SHIP>  B0Y9.^Tuirx,  Jack  ai  Greenwich. 
Come,  messmates,  cheerly  lead  the  Dight» 
And  toast  each  absent  beauty; 
Mayhap  we'll  bleed  e'er  morning's  light, 
What  then?  why  'tis  our  duty. 
On  sea  or.shore,  in  peace  or  strife, 
Whate'er  the  cause  that  breeds  it, 
A  tar  knows  how  to  give  his  life. 
Whene'er  his  country  needs  it. 
We've  something,  too,  to  give  our  foes. 
If  they  do'nt  gi'e's  the  slip,  boys, 
We'll  give  them  broadsides,  blood,  and  blows, 
But,  '<  don't  give  up  the  ship,  boys." 

The  ship,  boys,  £cc. 

When  o'er  Nantasket's  fatal  wave, 
Our  Lawrence  sought  the  battle. 
And  for  a  hero's  crown  or  grave, 
Bade  ail  his  thunders  rattle: 
Says  he,  <'  my  lads,  you  know  the  way^ 
To  fighting  foes  give  slaughter;     * 
And,  should  our  valour  win  the  day, 
Then,  give  the  vanquish'd  quarter." 
But,  when  capsised,  the  words  that  last 
Hung  on  his  dying  lip,  boys, 
Were,  *^Let  our  flag  still  crown  the  mast, 
And  don't  give  up  the  ship,  boys." 

The  ship,  boys,  8cc. 

On  hammock  bloody,  wet  or  dry, 

We  all  must  pay  our  score,  boys; 

But,  Death  and  Danger's  all  my  eye, 

We've  seen  their  face  before,  boys. 

With  HuU,  we  stood  the  Guerriere's  force, 

And  doff'd  the  pride  of  Dacres, 

Whoi  swore  he  thought  the  joke  too  coarse 

From  modest  Yankcte  quakers. 

When  Bainbiidge,  too,  the  good  and  krave^ 

Just  spoil'd  the  Java's  trip,  boyty 
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We  swore  upon  that  crimson  ware, 
IVe'd  ne'er  give  up  our  ship,  boys. 

The  ship,  boys,  8cc. 

Now,  what's  the  use  to  talk  all  night 
'Bout  Morris,  Jones,  Decatur; 
The  foe  to  beat  in  equal  fight, 
God  bless  'em,  'tis  their  nature. 
And  long  before  Dishonour's  shod 
Brings  up  our  gallant  nary, 
There's  many  a  noble  Briton's  soul 
Must  weigh  for  grim  old  Davy. 
For  all  in  Scripture  lingo  pat, 
Our  chaplain  proves  it  glip,  boys, 
That  <'  pugnam  bonam,"  and  all  that 
Means,  «  Don't  gire  up  the  ship,  boys." 
The  shipi  boys,  fcc. 

So  fill  to  a  Yankee  seaman's  creed— 
His  heart  he  gives  his  iairest; 
His  purse  and  cheer  to  a  brother's  need, 
With  sc^gs  and  fids  o'  th'  rarest: 
His  hulk,  while  in  life's  tide  it  lives, 
His  country's  arms  must  lade  it, 
And  when  his  cruise  is  up,  be  gives 
His  soul  to  Him  that  made  it. 
But  rough  or  bloody  be  the  wave, 
And  e'en  in  Death's  cold  grip,  boys, 
Columbia's  tars,  so  stanch  and  brave, 
Will  ne'er  give  up  the  ship,  boys. 

The  ship,  boys,  &c. 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— SONG. 
Tottb— JJfiZe  Britannia.       ^ 

Uhvsil'd  mid  Nature's  glorious  birth, 

Thy  spirit,  Freedou,  soar'd  sublime; 

Sail'd  o*er  the  regions  of  the  earth, 

And  pointed  to  this  infant  clime. 

Thy  spirit  shall  the  magnet  be, 
That  guides  thy  sons  to  victory. 
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Now  o'er  the  broad  Atlantic  wavei 

Behold  Columbia's  star  arise; 

Warm'd  by  its  beam,  the  g^allant  brave, 

A  mighty  foe  in  arms  defies. 

That  star  th'  unerring  guide  shall  be. 
That  leads  her  sons  to  victory. 

These  o'er  Britannia's  warlike  name, 

Her  glorious  banner  proudly  spresid; 

And  Britonsy  first  in  naval  fame, 

Beneath  her  valour,  nobly  bled. 

Her  star,  that  o'er  the  contest  glow*d, 
The  lustre  of  a  nation  show'd. 

Now,  foremost  mid  the  battle's  blaze, 

Loudly  her  heroes'  arms  resound; 

Unaw'd  by  numbers,  there  they  raise 

Her  gallant  fleet,  with  glory  crown'd. 

While  light  can  guide,  and  valour  shieH, 
Columbia  to  bo  power  shall  yield' 

Though  small  her  force,  o'er  ocean  wide 

The  terror  of  her  name  ascends; 
[    While  dauntless  through  the  .whelming  tide 

The  hero's  zeal  her  cause  defends. 

His  deeds  shall  make  the  world  proclaim 
The  glory  of  Columbia's  name* 

There,  while  destruction  round  him  flies^ 

No  perils  can  his  soul  affright; 

Bold  as  his  hopes,  his  efforts  rise. 

His  COUNTRY  is  his  guiding  light. 

Her  safety  turns  his  steps  to  war, 
Her  freedom  is  his  leading  star. 

For  this— we  saw  thy  giillant  form, 
Brave  Lawrencb,  court  the  raging  wave, 
Flash,  like  a  sunbeam,  through  the  storm, 
And  grasp,  in  death,  the  warrior's  grave. 

Thy  star,  Columbia,  sunk  in  gloom^ 
And  long  shall  glimmer  on  his  tomb. 
VOL.  ji.  4  G 
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Yet  thou!  bright  shade^  enroll'd  in  lights 
Art  near,  to  warm  the  warrior's  soul; 
And  many  a  hero  through  the  fight, 
Now  hails  thee  in  the  cannon's  roll. 

Thy  spirit  shall  his  angel  be 
To  guide  his  arms  to  victory. 

Columbia!  fairest  plant  of  heayen} 

Thou  land  of  hope,  with  plenty  blest; 

Thy  blooming  plains,  by  Nature  gireii, 

No  foe  or  stranger  shall  molest. 

For  bold  thy  sons  shall  ever  be. 

To  guard  thy  rights  o'er  land  and  tea. 

Thy  conquests,  on  the  roll  of  Fame 
Shall  long  in  bright  succession  lie, 
While  Glory  stamps  the  bero'^  name, 
And  waves  the  conquering  flag  on  high. 

Thy  star  with  Time,  shall  brighter  shine, 
And  give  to  Fame  a  ray  divine. 

Then  once  again  shall  Peace  resume 

Her  olive  leaf  and  blooming  crest; 

Her  smile  extend  through  Nature's  gloom, 

And  pierce  the  cloud  that  veils  her  breast. 

Then  hail  Columbia's  star  divine,  ^ 
For  peace  and  victory  shall  be  thine. 
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CRITICISM.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
CUIC  TADULIS  ANIMUM  CEN80RIS  SUHBT    HONSSTl. Hor* 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Martha  Laurens  liamsay,  who  died  in  Charleston,  S« 

C.  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1811,  in  the  fifty^econd  year  of  her  age;  with  an 

appendix,  contaklin^^  extracts  firomher  diar}-,  letters,  and  other  private  pa- 

•  perSf  and  also  from  letters  written  to  her,  by  her  father,  Henry  Laurens, 

1771-^1776,    By  David  Ramsay,  M.D.    Philadelphia:  pp.  SOa 

The  present  little  volume  is  not  destitute  of  interest,  al- 
though we  are  compelled,  alike  by  a  sense  ot  duty  and  justice, 
to  declare,  that  we  doubt  the  policy  or  propriety  of  giving  publici- 
,ty  to  papers  which  the  editor  himself  confesses  '^  were  unseen  by 
every  human  eye  but  her  own,"  previous  to  the  death  of  the  au- 
thor* She  did  indeed,  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  ^^  express  a 
wish  that  these  papers  might  then  be  kept  as  a  common  book  of 
her  family,  or  divided  among  its  members."  Precious  and 
soothing  as  these  memorials  must  undoubtedly  be  to  the  imme- 
diate friends,  relatives  and  connexions  of  the  deceased,  the 
mass  of  mankind  unfortunately  lack  that  affinity,  or  more  pro- 
perly that  identity  of  interest.  There  are  two  different  sets  of  ^ 
sensations,  (if  we  may  bo  allowed  the  use  of  such  a  term)  in 
such  instances,  to  be  consulted;  that  of  the  immediate  con- 
nexions and  friends,  to  whom  any  memorials  of  t-he  deceased 
are  interesting,  and  that  of  the  community  at  large,  who  can 
only  be  affected  by  the  intrinsic  worth  of  such  memorials. 
These  seem  to  have  been  precisely  the  ideas  of  the  writer.  She 
thought,  and  she  thought  truly,  that  theae  fiafiere  must  have  a 
locality  of  interest;  and  this  seems  to  exclude  the  supposition^ 
that  they  would  be  found  to  be  generally  intenating.  The  editori 
it  seems,  giving  way  to  the  full  burst  of  his  conjugal  affections, 
has  rated  the  value  of  this  work  by  the  fallacious  standard  of  his 
own  feelings. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  we  will  cite 
the  very  volume  now  before  us.  All  the  interest  which  we  can 
feel  in  this  work,  is  derived  from  the  sketch  of  the  author's  life, 
'Which  is  furnished  to  us  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Rumsay.  We 
shall  therefore  conclude  these  strictures  with  a  sU^iit  sketch 
of  the  life,  and  a  few  ei^tracts  from  the  work. 
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Martha  Laurens  Ramsay,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Laa- 
rens;  a  name  well  known  in  our  annals:  a  man  who  was  president 
of  the  continentttk  congress,  during  an  important  period  of  our 
revolutionary  war.  She  was  bom  at  Charleston  in  the  year  1759. 
While  she  was  an  infant,  and  afflicted  with  the  small-pox,  sho 
was,  by  all  her  relatives,  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  actually 
laid  out  previous  to  her  funeral.  Symptoms  of  life  wore  at  ieogth 
discovered,  and  she  was  thus  fortunately  saved  from  the  horrors 
of  a  premature  interment. 

Bom  to  the  prospect  of  an  ample  fortune,  she  was  early  re* 
minded  by  her  venerable  father,  of  the  probability  that  all  this 
property  might  be  confiscated  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  his  country.  His  letter  on  this  subject  displays  such  Ro- 
man fortitude,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  its  transcrip- 
tion. The  reader  will  observe  his  recommendation  to  his  beloved 
daughter,  to  learn  how  to  acquire  a  subsistence  l>y  the  needle, 
as  a  refuge  from  tho  miseries  of  that  poverty,  which  in  his  ap- 
prehension awaited  her: 

PBOX  HSWRT   LATTRZirS   TO  KARTHA   LAURCITS. 

Charlettvn,  S.  C.  Feb,  29, 1776. 

MT  OlAR  DAUGHTER^ 

When  I  look  around  me,  and  behold  increasing  preparations  for  ciyil 
war;  every  man  seeming  bent  and  determined  to  carr}'  those  prcpamtions  into 
execution  to  the  last  extremity;  when,  therefore,!  consider  our  estates  in  this 
country  ai  being  on  the  very  precipice  of  bankruptcy,  how  can  I  forbear  la- 
menting—what will  become  of  my  dear  sister — what  will  become  of  my  dear 
Paftsy  and  Polly,  in  case  of  my  brother's  death.  Not  only  tears,  but  irresisti- 
ble groans  accompany  this  afflicting  inquiry;  after  a  moment's  pain,  I  console 
myself  by  this  reply;  *'  God  will  take  care  of  them— that  God  who  led  your  an- 
cestors through  a  cruel  persecution,  and  through  a  wilderness  a  hundred  yean 
ago,  and  you  tlirough  ten  thousand  dangers,  will  not  forsake  your  sister  nor 
your  children.  Your  tHt)ther  will  do  well,  and  be  made  the  g^rdian  of  your 
fatherless  children  after  you  ai-e  sUughtered/'  My  dear  child,  I  could  fill 
pages  with  accounts  of  causes  for  lamentation;  but  alas,  what  good  fruit  would 
sueh  accounts  produce:  I  will  not  grieve  your  young  heart  by  a  recital  of  af* 
flictions  which  are  tlic  portion  of  age,  and  which  I  ought  to  bear  alone.  Ne- 
vtrthele«s,itis  myduty  to  warn  you  again,  asl  didin  mylsst  letter,  to  prepare 
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yourself  for  a  revcrae  of  fortune— prepare  for  the  trial  of  earning  your  daily 
bread  by  daily  labour.  This,  whether  it  be  matter  of  affliction;  whether  it  be 
a  subject  for  grief  or  not,  will  according  to  present  appearances  be  your  por- 
tion. My  love  for  you  constrains  me  to  give  you  timely  notice.  I  have  done 
so  with  an  aching  heart  and  overflowing  eyes.  Methinks  I  hear  yo\k  reply, 
*'but,  my  dear  papa,  why  wiU  you  make  a  sacrifice  of  your  fortune,  and  hazard 
the  happiness  of  your  children;  labour  day  and  night  to  earn  poverty  for 
yourself  aad  them.**  I  answer  brie6y,  *'  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be 
80,  and  he  gives  me  resolution  to  concur  in  and  to  submit  to  )iis  will."  Kow  act 
your  part  well  my  dear;  love  God,  and  all  things  will  work  togetlier  for  your 
good.  I  would  proceed,  and  advise  you  how  to  act,  but  you  are  in  an  excellent 
school.  You  learn  your  duty  every  day  from  sensible  and  pious  friends.  Fol- 
low their  council  and  you  will  be  happy.  / 

What  money  I  have  now  in  England^  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  your  un« 
cle,  aunt,  your  brothers,  yourself  and  sister.  I  do  not  know  that  f  shall  ever 
be  able  to  add  one  penny  to  tliat  small  stock.  It  will  be  wisdom,  it  will  be 
piety  and  a  proof  of  gratitude  in  your  elder  brother  and  you  to  consume  as 
little  as  possible,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  for  the  service  of  your  dear 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  for  the  little  ones  who  cannot  help  themselves.  It  would 
please  me;  it  would  rejoice  me  to  hear  that  you  had  cheerfully  entered  upon 
your  new  scene  of  life;  that  you  earned  as  much  every  day  by  your  needle,  a^ 
would  pay  your  daily  expenses. 

'  It  is  mehuacholy  to  see  the  abuse  of  many  good  houses  in  this  town,  which 
are  now  made  barracks  for  the  country  militia,  who  strip  the  paper  hangings, 
ehop  wood  upon  parlour  floors,  and  do  a  thousand  such  improper  acts:  but 
alas!  they  are  still  good  enough  for  burning.  We  are  assured  that  if  tlie  king's 
ships  and  troops  cannot  easily  conquer  the  town,  they  will  burn  itj  and  wo 
know  if  they  do  conquer  it,  there  are  men  here  determined  to  put  the  torch 
with  their  own  hands,  and  to  leave  them  no  shelter,  nor  any  cover  for  those 
who  would  jomtlicm. 

She  embarked  for  England  in  the  year  1775,  in  company 
with  her  uncle,  James  Laurens,  and  thence,  in  the  year  1784,  re- 
moved with  him  to  France,  where  she  was  deprived,  by  deatliy 
of  his  protection.  During  this  period,  she  was  compelled  to 
practice  the  most  rigid  economy,  for  her  father,  as  president  of. 
the  continental  congress,  was  a  character  extremely  odious  to 
the  English  ministry,  and  as  his  property  was  in  Charleston,  re- 
mittance was  extremely  difficult.  These  difficulties  were  much 
aggravated  by  the  subsequent  arrest  of  her  father,  and  his  con- 
finement in  the  tower  of  London,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
At  length,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  was  liberated  from 
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oonfiiiementt  and  appointed  our  minister  at  the  court  of  France. 
Her  affectionate  parent  then  presented  her  with  five  hundred 
guineas.  Reserving  but  a  smalt  part  of  this  sum  for  herself,  she 
expended  the  residue  in  the  purchase  of  one  hundred^  French 
testaments  for  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Vigon,  in  France;  in  es- 
tablishing a  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  in  instituting 
a  fund  for  the  annual  expenses  of  a  preceptor.  There  is  reaaon 
10  believe  that  this  institution  continues  to  the  present  day. 

In  1785,  this  lady  returned  to  her  native  country,  and  was,  in 
two  years  after,  married  to  Dr.  Ramsay.  Amidst  all  the  cares 
of  a  numerous  family,  she  still  found  sufficient  time  to  transcribe 
with  her  own  h^nd,  for  publication,  the  fuUowmg  works,  of  which 
her  husband  was  the  author:*— the  History  of  the  American  Re- 
volution—»the  Life  of  Washington^^the  Review  of  the  Progress 
of  Medicine  in  the  eighteenth  century— and  the  early  part  of  his 
Universal  History.  She  did  not  desist  from  her  labour  until  she 
had  taught  her  daughter  to  do  the  same  kind  office. 
*^  In  the  education  of  her  children,  disliking  the  common 
English  grammar,  she  compiled  one  herself  for  their  use.  She 
taught  them  to  read  ancient  and  modern  history;  particularly  the 
Roman,  the  Asiatic,  and  the  English.  Alter  her  death,  three 
packets  were  found,  conuining  historical  questions,  which  she 
used  as  a  text  in  the  examination  of  her  children.  By  her  inde- 
fatigable industry  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  and  with  those  authors  who  treat  on  the  most  re- 
condite parts  of  metaphysics.  When  we  add  to  all  this,  that  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen,  she  solemnly  devoted  herself  to  her  Ma- 
ker; that  she  was  incessant  in  the  performance  of  her  Christian 
duties;  we  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  >her  life  was 
exemplary,  and  that  her  death,  which  happened  on  the  10th  of 
June  1811,  was  tranquil  and  serene.  We  now  close  with  the 
following  extracts  from  the  volume. 

LETTERS  VBOM  MRS.   RAMSAY"  TO    HER    DAVGHTERf. 

*'On  Sundays  I  always  think  of  you  more  earnestly  tlian  on  btlierdays.  All 
that  regards  yoa  regurds  me;  but  what  regai-ds  your  religious  concerns  deeply 
interests  me.  I  hope,  my  dear  child,  in  the  midst  of  business  or  pleasure,  ne- 
ver forgets  that  she  is  bom  for  eternity:  never  omit  praying  to  God;  and  if  yoa 
woOld  Utc  safely  or  hitj^ily,  n«w  ctntcnt  youxsslf  with  the  deTOtions  of  the 
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morning  or  erening;  but  often,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  send  up  the  prayer  of 
the  heart  to  God.  This  may  be  done  in  company;  in  business;  in  the  midst  of 
innocent  pleasure;  and  is  a  delightful  exercise  of  the  heart,  and  a  great  guard 
en  the  conduct  Oh,  how  happy  should  I  be,  to  have  you,  my  darling  child, 
thus  to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long.** 

**I  suppose  you  will  keep  church  at  home,  as  it  does  not  look  like  weather 
Ibr  travelling.  1  always  think  of  you  with  more  than  common  tenderness  on 
Sundays.  I  think  the  serious  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  enough  attend- 
ed to,  even  among  professing  families;  but,  in  other  cases,  it  is  often  a  day  of 
the  greatest  folly,  because  a  day  of  the  grefttest  leisure.  In  proportion  as  & 
respect  for  that  day,  and  its  institutions,  ia«  neglected  or  carelessly  attended 
to,  in  the  same  proportion,  will  the  religious  principle  decline,  andthepractl- 
cU  concerns  of  eternity  be  carelessly  managed.  As  a  parent,  then,  full  of  anx« 
iety  fbr  my  childi^n,  in  every  respect,  but  most  of  all  for  their  eternal  in- 
terests,  1  cannot  but  regret  eveiy  Sunday,  which  I  think  they  spend  in  a  man* 
ner  not  the  best  calculated  to  promote  those  interests,  and  feel  it  my  duty  te 
Warn  you  never  to  ibrg^t,  that  the  Sunday  is  not  common  time,  and,  accord- 
ing to  existing  circumstances,  to  do  all  that  you  prudently  can,  not  only  to  ob- 
serve it  yourself,  but  to  make  a  conscience  of  not  being  ashamed  of  such  ob- 
servance.'* • 

'*  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child;  may  you  all  love  your  dear  father;  lev« 
me;  love  dear  miss  Futerell;  love  one  another.  While  the  social  affections 
thus  fill  your  hearts,  you  will  never  be  very  bad  children:  but  the  moment  you 
]Mr<\eivc  yoitfself  deficient  in  these  sacred  feelings,  dread  tlie  encroachments 
•f  vice,  in  some  form  or  other;  make  a  solemn  pause,  and  ask  yourself.  What 
am  I  about!  Where  is  my  conduct  tending?  and  pray  to  God  to  guide  your 
feet  into  the  right  way,  by  keeping  your  heart  from  evil.'' 

**  As  the  eldest,  I  write  to  you,  to  entreat  you  to  remember  the  laws  of 
liofpitality,  and  be  kmd  to  Mr.  Montgomery;  to  remember  the  laws  of  grati- 
tude, and  be  assistant  to  your  very  dear  and  valuable  friend  miss  Futerell.  A 
great  deal,  my  child,  depends  on  your  good  example;  on  the  observation  which 
the  younger  children  make;  whether  you  curb  your  temper;  whether  you  be- 
^  wisely  to  observe  those  laws  of  self-denial,  which  will  make  you  happy  to 
yourself  and  pleasant  to  those  about  you.  I  persuade  myself  I  shall  hear  good 
accounts  of  you.    If  I  do  of  you,  I  shall  of  all  the  rest" 

**  I  heg  you  never  to  make  any  excuse  for  writing  badly  to  me;  because  the 
time  spient  in  writuig  the  excuse,  would  have  enabled  you  to  do  better.  Be- 
sides, errors  excepted,  you  really  write  a  pretty  letter,  and  I  delight  to  hear 
ftom  you." 

"Mrs.  P.  has  joined  the  church  to.day,  and  I  believe  another  sister  of  Mrs. 
P.  Happy  those,  who,  in  afBiction,  look  to  the  Lord  to  be  tibeir  comforter, 
and  do  not  slight  his  chastisements,  by  renewing  their  pursuits  after  happi- 
Mis  in  a  world  wkfirt  it  never  csn  be  fovnd;  but  soikr  m  ve  impfove  it,  as  a 
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fitate  of  preparation  for  a  better  state  of  exiatence,  and  then  its  prosperities 
will  not  delude  us,  and  its  very  tribulations  shall  give  us  a  cause  for  rejoicing?' 
« I  ha?e  felt  more  about  P.  and  E.  UMiay  than  the  rest  of  you.  Such  8ah. 
baths  as  they  now  are  passing  would,  without  great  care,  soon  tend  to  weaken 
in  their  imnds»  the  obligation  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy.  Such  Sabbaths  as 
you  are  passing  would  impress  on  your  minds  the  necessity,  when  we  are  dis- 
tant from  places  of  public  worship,  for  calling  our  families  together,  and  be- 
seeching Gody  by  his  presence^  to  make  our  houses  sanctuaries  fi>r  his  ser- 
vice/' . 

*'  I  felt  it  very  soUtaxy  in  church  on  SumUy  without  you.  But  we  had  ez- 
oellcnt  sermons.  I  did  not  go  out  any  where;  and  not  having  my  rooming  Bi- 
ble rcad^s,  my  noon-day  catechumens,  or  my  evening  hymnists,  I  had  move 
than  usual  leisufe  to  read  and  pray  for  myself  which  includes  every  one  with 
you;  and  I  tried  to  make  a  good  use  of  it." 

<'I  am  very  much  mortified  at  being  deprived  of  the  horse  whes  I  most 
want  him.  But  what  wise  person  ever  frets,  and  what  fool  emer  mended  any 
thing  by  so  doing.  I  shall  comfort  myielf  by  saying,  '*  if  I  do  not  go  out,  I 
iWLdo.thQ  more  work  at  home." 

'*  Mrs.  H.  is  dead.  These  breaches  in  our  congregations  are  feh  by  those 
whoknpw  the  value  of  religious  characters;  and  make  them  earnestly  pray, 
that  others,  from  among  our  young  pe(^Ie,may  be  raised  up  in  their  place,  to 
l^eep  up  the  honour  and  credit  of  religion  is  the  world,  and  to  set  an  example 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  them. 

*'Poor  Mrs.  S.  is  very  much  burnt;  poor  little  S.  scorched:  but  you  wiU  be 
shocked  when  you  come  to  learn  the  particulars  and  know  how  near  tbey 
were  perishing.  What  a  lesson  never  to  sleep  without  committing  our  souls 
to  God  in  Clirist,  for  we  can  never  know  in  which  world  we  shall  awake." 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  have  read  Robei*tson's  America.  In  thb doubt 
I  have  sent  to  tlie  library  for  Anquetil,  or  tlie  first  tolume  of  Rottin,  aff  ansUior 
who,  although  prolix,  and  in  some  degree  credulous,  ought  by  all  meaos  to 
be  read.  1  could  Vish  you,  before  you  proceed  much  farther  in  history,  to 
read  Priestley's  lectures  on  that  subject,  which  I  think  you  wiB  find  wty 
useful.  Bear  always  in  mind,  tliat  he  is  a  SociniaH;  for  his  pcinciples  tincture 
every  thing  he  writes.  Profit  by  his  science,  whilfe  you  lament  his  errors  in 
divinity,  and  hang  on  tHe  only  liope  of  everlasting  life  set  before  you." 

**  I  send  Plutarch,  and  would  have  sent  some  other  very  pcetty  books,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  your  prohibition.  So  ■  '  will  not  write  to  me;  I  mnat  teil 
him,  Mr.  Richardson  places  the  writing  of  his  three  most  successful  and  ad* 
mired  works,  to  his  having  been  employed,  when  under  eleven  years  of  age^ 
to  write  letters  for  some  young  ladies  to  tUeir  friends  and  admirers.  I  am 
afraid  at  the  rate  ■  goes  on,  we  shall  never  see  a  Pamela  from  his  liand.^ 
On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  pulling  down  the  old  White  meeting,  to 
crec{  in  its  place  the  present  circular  church,  an  appropriate  sermon  wa^ 
preached  by  Dr.  Hollinahcad.    Tlic  circunwtanccs  of  the  cffcse,  woe  sUted  In 
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a  letter,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made:  **  Some  (bolish  girls  laugh* 
ed  at  the  parting  sermon.  Some  feeling  imes  cried,  and  many  of  the  old>itaad- 
arris  were  very  much  affected.  I  wa^  among  this  number;  but  my  feelinga 
were  rather  pleasurable  than  otherwise;  for  I  confess  the  pullmg  down  a  de- 
cayed edifice,  to  build  a  more  convenient  and  handsome  one,  made  me  think 
#f  the  pulling  down  of  the  decaying  body  of  a  saint,  by  death,  to  build  it  up 
anew,  without  spot  or  blemish;  and  although  Nature  feels  some  regret  at  part' 
Ing  with  our  old  bodies,  as  well  as  with  our  old  churches,  it  is  a  regret  chas- 
tened with  a  cheerful  and  glorious  hope  of  a  resurrection  unto  life  eternal:  but 
this  is  a  very  serious  letter  for  such  young  correspondents;  yet,  I  hope,  not 
more  serious  than  their  well  infbnned  minds  will  relish  on  a  serious  oocasion." 
On  the  departure  of  miss  Futeiell  for  Bn^and.  '*  If  you  donH  sll  fed 
▼ery  sorrowful,  I  pity  you;  if  you  do  all  feel  very  sorrowful,  I  pity  you.  Yet 
I  wish  you  all  to  be  sorrowful,  for  it  is  in  our  circumstancos,  a  sacred  duty  as 
well  as  a  tender  feeling:  and  to  you  young  ones,  may  be  an  initiatory  lesson  OD 
t^e  vanity  of  human  life  and  human  hopes;  snd  teach  you  to  sat  your  hearCi 
there,  where  true  and  unchanging  joys  axe  only  to  be  found.'* 

The  following  letter,  with  the  note  of  the  editor^  will  explain 
itself  without  comment: 

BXTttACTS  OV  A  UTTTBR  iTaOX  KtS.  BAMSAT  90  BEB  RVtMATtD* 

Charktttn,  JheemUrlTt  179^* 

Ul  VKBT  Z>XAR  HUSBAITD, 

Ton  have  doubtless  heard,  by  this  time,  that  1  am  fetherless,  Mid  Will  feat 
for  me  in  proportion  to  the  great  love  you  have  always  shown  me,  and  youv 
Intimate  knowledge  of  my  frame,  and  the  love  1  had  for  my  de%r  departed  pa* 
rent.  Never  was  stroke  to  an  affectionate  child  more  awful  and  unexpected 
than  this  has  been  to  me.  I  had  heard  firom  my  dear  fkther,  that  he  wassomc* 
what  indisposed,  but  not  confined  even  to  the  house:  however,  last  Taesdxy 
and  Wednesday  week  I  was  seised  with  so  inexpressible  a  desire  to  see  Yum, 
that  nothing  could  exceed  it,  and  nothing  could  satisfy  it,  but  the  going  to  mm 
him.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday  noon,  very  mueh  agaiQst  my  fiimily  snd 
personal  conveaience,  I  set  out  with  futhfiil  Tira  and  little  Kitty,  and  slept 
that  night  at  Mrs.  Loocock's;  the  next  morning  it  rahicd,  but  T  could  not  be 
restrained.  I  proceeded  to  Mepkin,  and  arrived  there  at  one  o'clock,  wet  to 
llie  sidn.  I  fbondmy  dear  father  indisposed*  as  I  thought,  but  not  iU.  He  con* 
versed  on  indifferent  matters;  seemed  very  much  delighted  with  my  presence; 
told  me  I  was  a  pleasant  chikl  to  him;  and  God  would  bless  me  as  long  as  I 
lived;  and  at  twenty  minutea.  before  eight  o'clock,  retired  to  r^t.  The 
next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock*  I  went  to  his  bedside:  he  again  commended  my 
tenderness  to  him,  and  told  me  be  had  passed  a  wakeful  night;  talked  to  nMr 
ef  flOtty  and  ofyou;  had  been  up  snd  given  outtb^blBD^oor  key,  as  iftuaL  At 
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^(Ifht  I  went  to  breakfast.  In  about  ten  minutes  I  lad  dcftpatched  myttieftl, 
returned  to  hhn,  and  thought  hit  speech  thick,  and  ihtX  be  watnered  a  litQe  itt 
bis  discourse.  I  asked  him  If  I  might  send  for  Dr.  M^Cormiekibe  toU  me  iff 
desh-ed  a  consultation,  I  might;  but  that  he  had  all  confidence  fai  m^  skilU 
and  was  better.  I  asked  him  why  his  breathing  was  bborioua;  beaud  he  dli 
not  know,  and  almost  immediately  fell  iato  bis  last  agony;  and  a  bitter  agony 
it  was;  though,  perhaps,  he  did  not  feel  it.  At  ten  o^clock,  next  day,  I  closed 
his  venerable  tyt».  Oh,  my  dear  husband,  you  know  how  1  have  dreaded  due 
•Ueke;  how  I  have  wished  first  to  sleep  in  death,  and  thereibre  you  can  tel 
^  sorrows  of  my  spirit:  indeed  they  have  been,  uideed  they  are  vcfy  great  I 
have  been,  and  I  am  in  the  depths  of  affliction;  but  1  have  never  tAt  one  mar* 
muring  thouj^ht:  I  have  itever  uttered  one  murmuring  word.  Who  am  I,  a 
)KK>r  vile  wretch,  that  I  should  oppose  my  wiUto  the  wUl  of  God,  who  is  all 
wise  and  all  gracious:  on  the  contrary  I  have  been  greatly  aupported^BBd  if  I 
nay  but  be  following  Christ,  am  willing  to  take  up  evety  cross,  which  aigr  he 
tiQcessatyor  profitable  for  me.  I  left  Mepkin  at  one  o'ckiek  on  fiatntdky,  as 
«oon  Its  thebody  of  my  dear  parent  was  decently  laid  out,  and  I  was  sufficient- 
y  cempeaed  for  trayelling.  I  know,  by  informatioo,  that  the  awfuLcerenioay* 
was  performed  last  Tuesday.  I  have  never  been  able  to  write  till  thia  day.  Ouor 
dear  children  are  welL  Eleanor  comes  to  my  bed  side,  reads  the  Bible  former 
and  tells  lie  qf  a  beavenly  countrya  where  there  is  np  trpuhk.  Feding  mora 
than  ever  my  depcndance  on  you  for  countenance,  for  support  and  kindnesi, 

*  This  reftrs  to  the  borobtg  of  die  body  ef  Mr.  Heary  Lsureas,  vhiali  hb 
Aka|>hter  well  knew  had  loag  been  resolved  apon.  She  had  also'  resolved,  thsft 
she  woeid  neither  be  a  witness  of  the  tnuisaslieat  aer  in  the.  vidaky  of  the  plase 
where  what  she  sails '  'the  awful  ctsremony  vas  to  be  peifaraBed:  and  therefor^  euae 
away,  very  soon  after  the  body  of  her  fsUier  was  decently  laid  out,  and  before  the 
tacral  pUe  was  coastfvoted.  Filial  dnty  eenstraias  the  editor  to  ohaBrve  that  ihiS 
trasiiaatioa  has  been  grossly  misrepresaated  by  Aaserieaa  aaihem,  who.oQ|^itf 
iMve  known  better.  The  Hev.  RIographer  of  Washington,  goes  out  ot  hb  way  ts 
jnentiOQ  that,  when  Henrjr  Laurens,  president  of  the  first  congress,  eame  to  die, 
he  said,  **  My  flesh  k  too  good  for  worms.  1  give  It  to  the  fiames.**  In  Hm^ 
«iton*s  new  American  Biograpbic  DIctMnaiyy  printed  at  Bahiniare,  in  ItlCV  it  is 
asserted  that  *'  Ueufy  Lanreus  directed  his  son  to  bam  his  body  on  the  third  day, 
as  the  sole  conditioD  of  inheiiting  an  estate  of  sixty  thousand  itoonds  sterliag.'* 
Both  these  stateraeats  ate  ineorrcet.  There  was  nO  foffoitare,  nor  any  penally 
whatever,  annexed  to  the  noa-perfonaaacc  of  the-wiHof  Henry  Lauren^  lelative 
to  the  burning  of  his  body.  It  was  simply  enjoincyd  as  a  duty.  The  motives  la 
bis  determination,  for  having  his  body  burnt,  are  also  mistated.  Mr.  Laurens  of- 
ten spoke  of  his  preferring  the  incineration  of  the  dead  to  their  inhumation,  fib 
reasons  were  a  belief  that  several  persons  were  bariad  before  they  rwereiR!eaeM»> 
aUy  dead.  This  optnioo  was  perhaps  strongly  impressed  on  hb  mind  iroia  vharft 
happeued  to  hb  own  daughter,  the  subject  of  theaa  memoirs,  as  related  in  the  be. 
ginning  of  this  worh.  He  dreaded,  as  Infinitely  worse  than  eertafai  death,  tJM'pon- 
libility  of  lifo  reloroing  to  him  when  shut  np  in.  a  box  m  thsjaeld  groand,.sa  fiir 
lialow  its  smfase  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  al(  human  help,  fie  also»  consistently 
with  Scripture,  entertained  high  ideas  of  the  purifpngnatnire  of  fire,  as  separating 
aM  dross  and  defilement  fh>m  the  substances  to  which  it  was  appBed.  **  And  I 
^^411  hiing  the  third  part  tbroogfa  ihejir^,  and  will  r^/Erte  tbeia  juaHvarb  refinedL 
•ad  will  try  them  as  cold  b  tried.**  (Zephariah,  xUI,  9.)  **  He  b  Uke  a  re/Sngf^tJirv, 
lindlifceFnllar'ssoap.'^    Malachi  lu/d.'  £i>:Ton. 
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'  '  .       .    _    _      "^  ' 

ukd  in  the  mlcUt  of  torrow,  not  forgetting  to  thuak  God  that  I  bave  so  yaloip 
ble»  so  kind,  and  lo  tender  a  friend, 

.  I  remain,  my  dear  husband. 

Your  obliged  and  grateiul  wife, 

Mastra  LAumtMS  Ramiat. 

The  following;  are  such  evidonces  of  maternal  tehdemeaa  and 
discretion  uoitedt  we  cannot  in  justice  omit  thcnu 

IPAOM  UAATMA  LATTAaiH  AAlCSAT  TO  t>AVI»  AAMSAT,  IVVZOa,  ATVBSVOa* 

TOV  oo&Lxai. 

CharlMtw,  May  7, 1910. 

The  first  thinc^  Idid  when  you  left  me,  dear  Hand,  was  to  ratm  for  al«nr 
moments  to  your  ohamber  and  leliere  my  labouring  heart,  by  oornmendiof 
you  solemnly  and  alTeetionately  to  the  good  froTidence  of  our  heavenly  Fte4 
tlier.  I  coniposed  myself  as  soonas  possible,  and  set  about  my  acctifltoified  da* 
meatic  duties.  Soon  after  Dr*  Abeel  cane  in;  he  passed  a  partmg  half  hoar 
with  us,  and  began  his  journey  the  saihe  fevenuig.  I  should  be  glad  that 
my  wishes  and  my  hopes  about  the  perfect  recoveiy  of  this  exodlBat  and  ins 
terestBii;  man  held  at  all  equal  pace.  But  leenfess  that  I  wish  moife  than  f 
dare  hope. 

While  I  was  in  your  ehamber,  I  discovered  the  little  treatise  CDr.  Water* 
house's  lecture  to  the  students  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  on  smoking  toA 
haoco)  which  your  fether  requested  you  to  read,  and  viiich,  in  the  main,  I 
appi'ove  of  so  highly  that  I  have  given  away  half  a  doxen  to  peraons  in  whom 
I  am  much  less  interested  than  iii  you.  f  sent  k  after  you  by  Oooney,  whosays 
you  received  it  safely.  Ihopl&fts  oontenta  WUlnotbe  lost  upon  you,  nor  the  booH 
ilselfloat  by  you.  While  we  weie  in  church  on  Kriday  afternoon,  there  came  up  a 
levere  thunderstorm;  and  while  Mr.  Palmer  was  in  the  act  of  praying  for  you  and 
your  iUlowpaaeengcrs^theflaahesoriigfatningsDdpealsofthunder  addednot  A 
Lttle  to  the  solemn  feeUngof  many  persons  in  the  churchy  interested  moat  ta» 
derly  in  the  fete  of  the  mixed  multitude  on  board  the  Pemifylyailia. 

I  shall  be  counting  the  days  till  I  hear  from  you.  It  will  be  no  disappoint* 
ment  to  me,  or  rather  it  will  give  me  no  pain  to  learn  that  you  h»ro  not  enter* 
jeil  the  junior  daas:  to  whatever  class  you  bckmg,  do  your  doty  in  it  B^  it* 
ftpGCtful  to  your  superiors,  live  affectionately  with  youir  equals;  make  yoursdtf 
a  party  in  no  broili;  but  mind  your  own  business;  give  dignity  to  the  Caroli* 
hian  name;  write  to  me  accwately  on  every  subject  which  concerns  you.  Be 
not  aahamed  of  religion;  read  your  Bible  diligently;  it  will  not  only  make  you 
wise  unto  salvation,  but  you  will  find  in  it  excellent  directions  for  your  conduct 
in  the  affaira  of  this  life.  Tour  grandfather,  Laurens^  used  to  say,  if  men 
made  a  good  use  of  only  the  book  of  Proverbsi^  there  would  be  no  bankru^ 
cies,  no  failures  in  trade;  no  family  dissentioas;  none  of  those  wide  ^read* 
ing  evils  which,  from  the  careless  conduct  of  men  in  the  common  concerns  o/f 
life,  desolate  huxnao  society;  and  Icaa  assure  yoa»  t^-ipm  youroMthii^ 
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^ine  book,  the  more  yoa  will  love  and  value  it.  I  long  to  Jiear  from  jpoos  and 
With  tender  afiectkm  subtcribe  myself,  yov  friend  and  mother*     * 

*    M.L.RAJfSAT. 
mOX    TBB   tA.MK   TO    THE  SAME. 

Ji%i4,  ]8ia* 

T  now  write  to  yoa»  dear  Dand,  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  from  onboard 
•hip,  which  I  received  the  day  before  yesterday;  and  which  was  highly  accqit- 
able  both  to  your  father  and  myself. 

.  If  your  &ther  and  1  were  not  very  loving  and  veiy  indttstriooa  poople,  wo 
•hould  feel  very  solitary  at  present.  J(An,  0avid,  and  James  at  a  distance; 
the  rest  out  of  hearing;  and  all  the  young  ones  away.  These  circumstances 
make  a^great  change  in  our  household,  and  one  which  needs  both  love  aad  la- 
bour to  make  it  tolerable.  There  is  now  no  polite  attention  at  the  long  liMeta 
wait  till  a  servant  is  disengaged.  Even  slow-paced  Jack  b  more  than  we  wvt 
at  our  lessened  board.  I  now  long  veiy  much  to  bear  from  yoa«  it  seems  t» 
tie  a  great  while  since  we  parted;  and  if  you  knew  the  delight  your  sh4>-letler 
had  given  your  parents  aa  a  maik  of  attention,  aflection  and  home  love,  I  afli 
•lire  it  would  make  your  heart  happy.  My  anxie^  that  you  should  hdisefe 
well,  and  make  the  very  best  use  of  your  collqpAte  opparUmities  ia  very 
great.  But  I  thank  God,  I  feel  much  of  the  cheerfulness  of  hope.  I  know  you 
have  good  abihties,  quick  apprehension:  I  trust  you  will  not  be  indolent,  and 
that  a  manly  shame  (to  be  ashamed  to  do  wrong  is  a  manly  feeling)  will  pre* 
vent  your  adding  yourself  to  the  list  of  khe  Carolina  triflers,  whose  conduct 
has  brought  a  college,  such  as  ["rinceton,  into  disrepute:  I  hope  you  will  feci 
a  laudable  pride  in  inheriting  your  lather's  literary  reputation  in  the  college 
where  he  received  an  education,  of  vriiich  he  has  made  so  excellent  an  use; 
yet  an  education  much  below  what  you  may  receive  at  the  same  institution, 
from  the  gr^t  improvements  made  in  every  branch  of  science  since  his  time, 
I  hope  absence  wont  weaken  your  a&ction.  Continue  to  love  us:  the  more 
50U  love  your  father  and  mother,  the  more  you  endeavour  to  oblige  them,  the 
wiser,  the  better,  the  happier  yOu  will  be;  and  at  some  future  period,  when 
standing  in  the  relation  of  a  parent  yourself,  you  will  have  saisations  unknown 
to  all  but  parents:  the  consciousness  of  having  t>een  a  good  son,  will  fill  you 
with  inexpressible  delight.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  son;  your  fiuher  joins  m 
love  to  you  with  your  faithful  friend  and  mother, 

M.  L.  RJLMSAT. 
yXOX   THE    BA.KB    TO  THE  'CAVB. 

Jtme  13, 1810. 
An  open  caniiid  disposition  endears  a  young  person  nnich  to  his  friend^ 
and  must  make  him  very  comfortable  to  himself.  That  sort  of  reserve  which 
arises  from  a  consciousness  of  having  wasted  the  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  study,  and  b^ng  consequently  unprepared  for  answering  agiy 
^ue^Uons  proposed;  or  4t>m  a  sullen  unyielding  temper,  which  shrinks  from 
SoToitJgatbn,  oxoept  when  proceeding  from  tutors  and  mastc:**,  it  cannot  h»% 
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avoided,  it  k  resenre  so  unlovely  that  1  witneM  it  ^ith  pcun^juid  I  do  mosteaxw 
Mstly  beseech  you  to  strive  a|^nst  such  a  temper,  which  if  unredstedy  sni 
unsubdued,  will  show  itself  on  a  thousand  occasions  bevdes  that  specified 
above.  Even  an  incoirect  answer*  if  g^iven  in  an  amiable  tone  of  voice,  indi« 
eating*  a  desire  to  be  set  rights  if  found  in  error,  is  preferable  to  silence,  or  to 
ah  unwilling  reply,  even  if  a  connect  one.  God  has  |^en  you  an  excellent  un- 
derstanding*.  Oh,  make  use  of  it  for  wise  purposes;  acknowledge  it  as  his  giftt 
and  let  it  regulate  your  conduct  and  harmonize  your  passions.  Be  industrious; 
be  amiable.  Every  act  of  self-denial  will  bring  its  own  reward  with  it,  and 
make  the  next  step  in  duty  and  in  virtue  ea«er  and  more  pleasant  than  the 
former. 

I  am  glad  you  like  your  room-mate.  1  hope  he  is  one  who  will  set  you  lio 
bad  example,  and  with  whom  you  may  enjoy  yourself  pleasantly  and  innocent' 
ly.  I  delight  to  hear  every  thing  about  you,  and  you  can  have  neither  pic- 
ture nor  pain  in  which  I  do  not  sincerely  and  affectionately  participate. 

Eleanor  and  I  drank  tea  with  aunt  Laurens  last  evening.  Frederick,  fou^ 
teen  days  younger  than  William,  was  learning  Fructus  and  Cornu,  with  sudi* 
earnestness,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  Mr.  Moore  against  the  next  day,  thati 
could  hardly  believe  it  was  my  wild  nephew.  Mild  John  was  in  a  corner 
smiling  and  helping  Frederick  whenever  he  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss. 

The  girls  all  send  their  love  to  you;  so  do  painobile  your  g^ood  firiend  and 
sister  desires  not  to  be  forgotten.  Mrs  Coram  is  constant  in  her  inquiries  after 
you;  so  are  many  other  friends.  It  is  a  charmii^  thing  to  be  beloved.  God 
bless  you,  my  very  dear  child;  may  he  watch  over  your  youth,  and  keep  ybu 
from  shame.    1  embrace  you  with  an  overflowing  tide  of  affection. 

HAftTK^  LAVxxirs  Kajibay* 

rnOM   THE   SAKE    TO    THE  SAMS. 

September  11,  1310.  ' 

DBAft    PAVlD, 

1  wrote  to  you  not  long  ago,  telling  you  of  the  departure  of  my  dear  miss 
PtttereU.  Her  absence  makes  every  thing  desolate  to  me,  and  your  sisters 
more  thsn  sympathize  with  me,  for  in  addition  to  mine  they  feel  their  own 
sorrow.  I  have  in  them,  however,  this  consolation,  that  by  every  act  of  their 
lives,  they  show  how  much  the>  have  profittedby  her  adrice  and  example;  ne^ 
ver  were  parents  nM>re  blessed  than  your  father  and  I  in  daughters;  and  1  hope 
God  will  return  seventy  fold  into  their  bosoms,  the  eomfort  they  give  to  ours. 
Your  time  of  vacation  is  drawing  on.  I  trust  you  are  not  losing  your 
time  for  study,  and  that  as  you  grow  older,  you  are  resisting  every  propensity 
to  idleness  or  foUy  of  any  kind.  Your  judgment  must  be,  well  informed.  fo\x 
have  lived  from  infancy  within  the  sound  of  good  advioe;  and  although  some 
dispositions  are  restive  imder  any  advice  that  clashes  "with  their  present  gta- 
tiiication,  i  flatter  myself,  you  have  a  more  ingenuous  disposition,  and  that  ho 
effort  on  the  part  of  your  parents  and  friends,  to  make  y«tt  ffiscTj  and  bet- 
ter, wM  ftudly  be  lost  upon  you* 
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Could  you  know  my  anxiet/  about  you,  independently  of  nobler  motives.  I 
tkicd^  evena  ipiritof  compftMion  Cx  an  aflicted  friend,  would  make  youcou- 
^nctyouraelfwiaely.    In  the  coune  ofalife^notyetTcry  loog,Iba«eseca 
Vany  young  penona.  with  erery  poaaible  adfanti^e  fiir  cultiTaling  their  tn^ 
han^  impioTU^  their  mindiy  and  becoming  eatimable  membert  of  aodct||» 
iMttothemaelTeSyadiigracetotbar  frienda,  plagues  to  aocie^  or  meiecjF- 
phera  in  it,  from  indolencepa  aligbtmannerofpurauiag  their  atndiea,  tmnlri^fc 
drinking,  an  exce^aire  k>re  of  fineiy,  of  trilSingam^aiv,  or  some  aimilar  wA 
Mulged  in»  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty.    01^  how  I  ahuddcTj  ami 
what  adeath-likef^iintnesa  and  oppression  seizes  my  poor  heart,  at  tbethoughtg 
of  how  I  stand  in  the  persons  of  sons  exposed  to  such  a  ealamity.  With  bend* 
ed  knees,  and  streaming  eyes,  I  pray  my  God  to  send  me  help,  and  ward  off 
such  a  stroke.  1  hare  also  seen  those  who  with  very  scanty  means,  and  almoet 
under  every  poaaible  diaadTantage,  have,  under  the  smika  of  Heavea,  beeo 
friends,  money,  advice  to  themaeWes,  and  have  riaen  to  shine  as  ligfata  in  the 
W9M,    Others  again,  I  have  aeen,  who  not  having  to  Stniggfe  like  tbeae  last. 
eonatantly  against  wind  and  tide,  and  supported  only  by  their  own  effixta,  but 
ehuated  like  yourself  under  happier  circumstances,  have  repud  the  lahoum 
•fa  fistber,  and  the  tender  exertiona  of  a  mother,  by  doing  their  part  well,  sind 
ictuniing  home  ftom  their  difibent  seminaries  of  education,  just  aoi^  aa^eit 
paxcnu  could  insh.    Oh!  my  God,  grant  that  this  may  be  the  caae  with  us; 
preikrve  David  from  everfcvil  way;  give  him  gnee  to  makea  good  use  of  tlM 
powiers  thou  hast  given  him;  and  let  him  not  waste  the  mommg  of  hia  days  m 
any  trifling  purauit,  or  diagraoe  it  by  any  thing  vicioua  or  ignoble.    Or.  KeiA 
gave  us,  yesterday,  an  excellent  aermon  on  these  worIs:  '*  Who  can  uadantaad 
ihia  sfr9r$^   Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  fikuks."    We  ought,  dear  child,  tn 
take  gpreat  pains  to  understand  our  «rrtrt.  We  have  every  one,  by  nature^  some 
pecret  err^r,  some  constitutionsi  defect  or  vice.  In  childhood,  the  advice  or  aa- 
tiiority  of  parents  may  restrain  it;  stiUit  ia  there:  as  we  grow  older,we  must  watch 
Ibr  ourselves,  restrain  ourselves,  look  up  to  God  for  lielp^  while  we  exereiee  soA 
nets  of  self-denial,  as  shall  break  the  bias,  and  keep  it  from  producing  a  i 
MMt,wbich,  alaslmay  become  too  atfong  fi>r  ua,  and  be  our  curse  and  our  i 
•a  long  as  we1iv«.    Persons,  about  your  time  of  liie,  are  apt  to  think  t 
•elvea  very  wise;  and  to  pay  very  alender  attention  to  the  adviee  of  thorwp^ 
ttera;  this  is  a  very  great  tHr^rt  as  by  sash  conduct,  the^'  not  o^y  ijapilst 
themselvM  of  the  experience  of  those  «lder  and  wiser  than  ^lenaelvce.  Ml 
they  appear,  and  really  are  very  uolofely  in  their  tempers,  to  Umee  wte  x^ 
prove  or  advise  diem,  whether  parents  or  others.    At  your  time  of  life  ernrf 
fetes  sfniearanec  of  pleasure  ia  taken  fcr  a  reality,  and  the  reatraints  of  virtm* 
•ua  industry  and  hard  study  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.    May  God  give 
you  wisdom  to  understand  ysir  errora^  and  a  manly  resolutien  to  resist  erety 
temptation  to  evil,  make  you  lovely  in  your  temper,  diligent  in  tiie  pursnitn  of 
useful  seienoe,  and  enable  you,  by  conciliatory  and  engaging  mannera,  to  ttak» 
ftiends  to  youteelf  among  th*  wise  and  good  whctevur  you  go. 
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I  will  do  all  in  my  paver  ihr  my  dear  children,  and  must  then  leave  tte 
tvent  to  €k>d  and  their  own  exertions.  I  hope  they  Will  reap  the  benefit  of  my 
labourst  when  I  shall  be  quietly  xettii^  from  them.  I  hope  you  will  alwayt 
look  on  Dr.  Smith,  not  only  as  president  of  the  coUege,  but  as  a  very  detf 
fiiend  of  your  mother,  and  so  accustomed  to  youth  as  to  know  etery  twistinf^ 
and  turning  of  their  hearts,  and  capable  of  giving  them  the  best  advice.  When 
you  go  to  your  unck^s,  tell  me  all  about  them;  you  know  they  are  strangers  lS> 
me,  though  relations,  except  himself,  tod  from  your  unck  I  received  such 
Itootherly  affectioilf  as  entirely  gained  my  heart 

Dr.  Waddel  has  much  trottbkih>m  the  increased  number  of  his  town  boys; 
tht  Charlestonians  carry  their  idkness,  their  hnpatknce  of  control*  their  ex* 
travagance,  their  self-consequence  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  even  the 
best  of  them  arc,  in  general,  far  inferior  to  what,  with  their  quick  capacities, 
and  livrfy  imaginations,  they  might  be,  if  they  would  mske  the  virtuous  eii* 
d<ravour. 

f  reroaini  with  great  affection. 

Tour  friend  and  mother, 

Martba  LAvmnvs  Rahsat. 


The  CaJkholic  Question  in  \mcrica— Whether  a  Boman  Catholic  clergyman 
be  in  any  case  compellable  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  Auricular  Confession}, 
pecided  at  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  in  the  city  of  Newyork.  Re- 
ported by  William  Sampson,  esq.  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case.  New* 
york»  printed  by  Cdward  Gillespy»  pp.  266,  8vo. 

Thib  question,  recently  decided  by  his  honour  the  mayor  of 
2>?ewyork,  viz.  whether  a  Ronaan  catholic  priest  is  in  any  case 
compelled  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  auricular  confession?  merits 
particular  notice.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Phillips  was  indicted 
for  receiying  stolen  goods,  the  property  of  James  Keating.  Af- 
ter the  information  was  lodged,  and  before  trial,  it  appears  that 
Ibc  prosecutor  had  received  restitution  of  his  effects  from  the 
bands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kohlmann,  rector  of  St.  Peter's.  This 
Tenerable  clergyman  was  then  subpoenaed  before  the  mayor's 
coim,  to  answer  an  interrogatory  from  wliom  those  goods  were 
received.  He  excused  himself  from  answering,  by  stating,  that 
if  he  was  to  disclose  what  was  revealed  to  him  by  confesuon,  in 
▼irtue  of  his  office,  he  should  expose  himself,  1.  To  degrada- 
tion in  the  church.  2.  That  he  should  be  devested  of  his  sacer- 
dotal character.  3,  He  i^hould  be  .obliged  to  do  pennunce  for  the 
i^nuiDder.of  hia  life.    4.  That  he  should  violate  the  dictates  of 
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his  own  conscience,  and  as  he  firmlf  believed,  isciir  everlasdni^ 
punishment  in  the  life  to  come.  This  is  a  compendious  state* 
ment  of  the  case,  and  the  question  was,  whether  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  witness  was  compellable  to  answer? 
,  The  opening  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  witness,  set  out  with 
maintaining  two  propositions,  1.  That  under  the  explanatioa 
ttade  bf  the  witness,  the  38th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Newyork,  protected  him  in  the  exemption  which  he 
claimed.  S.  That  the  exemption  is  supported  bf  the  known. 
principles  of  the  common  law,  that  will  bot  compel  any  roan  to 
answer  a  question  subjecting  him  to  a  penalty,  forfeiture,  or 
which  impairs  his  civil  rights,  and  which  may  degrade,-  disgrace 
or  dishonour  him.  In  support  of  his  first  proposition,  the  learo* 
ed  counsel  cited  an  article  in  the  coostittttion  of  the  state  of 
Newyork,  which  runs  in  these  words: 

**  And  whetess  we  are  required  by  the  benevoleiit  prindplet  of  ntk»al 
Kberty,  not  only  to  expel  ciril  tyranny,  but  alto  to  guaid  against  that  spnitn- 
al  oppression  and  intolerance,  wherewith  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  weak 
and  wicked  priests  and  princes  have  scourged  mankind.  This  conventioii 
doth  further,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  this  state, 
oaoAzv,  DBTsaxf  KB  AND  BBCLAJiB,  that  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference^  ahafl 
Ibrever  hereafter  be  allowed  within  this  state  to  sdl  manknid.  PrvMtd,  tbaC 
the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  granted,  shall  not  be  ao  oenstroed,  aa  to  ex- 
cuse acts  of  licentkNisness,  or  justify  practices  incfmsistent  fnth  the  peace  or 
safety  of  this  state."* 

He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  broad  liberality  extended  by  the 
enacting  clause,  and  contended  that  it  completely  embraced  the 
case  of  the  present  witness.  He  denied  that  auricular  confession 
tended,  in  the  words  of  the  proviso,  to  excuse  acts  of  licentious- 
aess,  an  evidence  of  which  the  present  case  afforded,  for  it  w:  ^ 
ky  ftuch  confession,  tliat  the  party  obtained  a  restitution  of  hi 
goods.     It  was  under  the  pledge  of  inTiolable  secresy  that  this 
confession  bad  been  made,  and  an  exposure  would  only  mak* 
(he  penitent  insincere  and  hypocritical  in  his  confessions.     Sii» 
cerity  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  such  confesssionsf  but 
these  confessions  are  afterwards  to  be  extorted  in  evideac 
•gainst  the  party  in  a  coort  of.  justice,  no  reliance  wliatewe 
could  be  placed  on  the  truth  of  his  declarations*    Auficali 
oonfisssion  had  existed  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Port«iga],  xa  Ifeal 
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in  €r«nnany,  and  no  complaints  of  this  kind  had  been  heard.-* 
The  learned  counsel  then  cited ,  several  English  authorities  oa 
this  head)  and  contended,  that  both  law  and  history  bore  him  out 
in  the  assertion,  that  auricular  confession  did  not  tend  to  encour 
rage  licentiousness. 

In  support  of  his  second  proposition^  he  contended  that  no 
man  is  by  the  English  law  compelled  to  accuse  himself  of  j^ 
fniQe;  that  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
casip  of  lord  Melville,  that  a  man  is  bound  to  answer  as  a  wit- 
liess  in  a  case  that  might  impair  his  civil  rights,  received  the 
pointed  disapprobation  of  the  bar,  and  at  all  events  it  was  not 
binding  on  us.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  condemned 
by  a  judge  in  Philadelphia.  Some  confusion  did  indeed  exist 
among  the  English  authorities  oa  the  question,  whether  a  witt 
ness  in  his  answer  could  be  compelled  to  degrade  or  disgrace 
himself.  The  better  opinion  however,  was,  that  a  witness  could 
not  be  so  compelled.  To  apply  then,  his  observations  to  the 
case,  the  honourable  clergyman  had  declared  that  if  he  revealed 
what  passed,  he  would  foffeit  his  office,  be  stripped  of  his  sacer« 
dotal  character,  be  rendered  infamous,  and  compelled  to  do 
pennance  for  the  remainder  of  his  existei\ce. 

The  district  attorney  contended,  in  behalf  of  the  prosecutioni 
1 .  That  it  was  a  principle  of  common  law,  that  one  of  the  pri<i 
mary  duties  of  a  citizen,  wa^  to  disclose  all  his  knowledge  con^ 
coming  matters  connected  with  the  public  good.  One  exception 
indeed  existed,  which  was  the  case  of  an  attorney.  Unless  the 
present  witness  could  poini  out  a  similar  exception,  as  applica- 
ble to  himself,  the  general  rule  must  prevail.  In  answer  to  the 
cases  cited,  he  would  briefly  remark,  1 .  That  under  the  gene- 
ral  law,  the  priest  is  compelled  with  every  other  member  of  the 
community  to  answer.  2.  That  there  was  no  case  in  which  ho 
was  ever  exempted.  3.  That  a  decision  in  one  of  the  cases: 
quoted*,  and  the  strong  bearing  of  the  other,  was  in  support  of 
this  general  rule.  « 

2.  By  the  constitution,  he  contended,  that  the  people  of  Xew- 
york  were,  at  the  time  of  making  that  constitution,  a  protesiant 
people.  The  catholics  were  cnfituled  to  an  equality  of  privlrf 
lege,  but  clearly  not  to  a  superiority  of  exemption.    The  protes- 
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tants  were  all  bound  by  this  general  law,  and  the  catholics  claim- 
ed an  exemption  where  the  law  had  allowed  of  none. 
I  The  constitution  says,  there  shall  be  neither  discrimination 
or  preference.  Is  there  not  here  both  one  and  the  other?  But 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  clergyman  would  be  rendered  infa- 
mous!— Infamous  by  obeying  the  law!  Impossible!  and  granting 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  would  not  a  mandamus  restore 
him!  Suppose  a  society  of  laymen  should  conscientiously  claim 
thus  to  be  exempted!  The  ends  of  criminal  justice  would  be  de- 
feated; in  fact,  there  would  be  an  end  of  society  itself.  Is  the 
case  altered  in  the  least  if  a  religious  body  claims  the  exemp- 
tion? It  is  no  infringement  on  religious  principles,  if  society 
compels  all  its  members  of  whatever  sect  to  bear  the  burdens  it 
imposes. 

The  concluding  counsel  on  the  side  of  the  defendant,  com- 
batted  at  some  length,  the  relevancy  of  the  cases  cited  by  the 
prosecutor's  counsel.  Auricular  confession  had  been  coeval 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  itself, 
and  had  never  been  found  dangerous  to  the  state.  This  was  the 
best  answer  that  could  be  given  to  those  who  deprecated  the 
danger  of  such  indulgence.  He  went  into  a  long  history  of  the 
Irish  persecutions,  and  contended,  that  laws  by  which  they  were 
oppressed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  were  not  binding  on 
this.  The  constitution  was  plain  and  precise,  it  allowed  to  the 
quaker  an  affirmation,  to  the  Roman  catholic  secresy  of  confes- 
sion. He  expatiated  on  these  topics  at  large.  He  denied  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  district  attorney,  that  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics who  claimed  an  exception,  must  show  themselves  entitu- 
led  to  it.  The  constitution  establishes  a  general  principle^  that 
all  mankind  should  be  tolerated,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  to  enforce  the  proviso  against  the  catholics.  As 
to  apprehended  danger  to  the  state,  from  this  indulgence,  he 
cited  an  expression  of  Martin  Luther,  the  most  zealous  reformisti 
that  "  he  would  rather  fall  back  to  popery,  than  that  private  con- 
fession should  be  abolished."  He  vindicated  the  sacrament  of 
confessions  by  showing,  that  amongst  all  the  protestant  com- 
plaints against  popery,  this  had  never  been  made. 
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When  the  proposition  had  thus  been  examined  in  its  re* 
motest  consequences)  and  danger  to  the  state  on  the  one  hand 
was  counterpoised  by  the  dread  of  religious  intolerance  on  the 
other;  his  honour  the  mayor,  after  succinctly  stating  the  case,  de- 
livered tiie  opinion  of  the  court. 

He  observed  that  the  sacrament  of  confession  was  a  religious 
rite,  and  must  he  protected  by  the  constitution  of  the  state.  An- 
other principle  was,  that  every  man  whenjegally  called  upon  to 
testify  as  a  witness,  must  relate  all  he  knows.  But  to  this  gene- 
ral principle  there  were  sundry  exceptions,  which  he  enumerated. 
He  maintained  that  a  witness  was  not  bound  to  answer  a  question 
tending  to  degrade  himself,  and  this  he  held  in  opposition  to  the 
case  of  lord  Mblville,  because  courts  of  justice  would  become, 
in  such  instances,  abettors  of  the  crime  of  perjury,  which  the 
witness  might  thus  be  tempted  to  commit.  He  cited  several 
cases  in  confirmation  of  this  doctripe.  The  present  case  is  simi- 
lar; if  the  witness  tells  the  truth,  he  violates  his  ecclesiastical 
oath;  if  he  prevaricates,  he  violates  his  judicial  oath.  Whether 
he  tells  a  truth  or  a  falsehood,  he  acts  equally 'against  the  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  conscience.  No  alternative,  th^refor^,  re- 
mains for  the  court,  but  to  declare  he  shall  not  answer  at  all.— - 
This  was  a  great  constitutional  question,  embracing  a  religious 
principle  not  cognizable  by  human  laws,  and  the  security  of 
which,  was  protected  by  the  constitution.  It  was  a  mild 
and  beneficent  regulation  and  demanded  the  most  liberal  con- 
struction. The  ceremonies  as  well  as  the  essentials  of  re- 
ligion should  be  protected.  Suppose  that  protestant  churches 
should  1%  interdicted  from  the  exercise  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper!  It  would  violate  the  constitution,  and  it  would 
equally  violate  that  instrument,  to  deprive  a  Roman  catholic  of 
auricular  confession,  which  is  one  of  his  sacraments.  But  the 
proviso  of  the  constitution  had  been  urged  against  this  indul- 
gence! Hypothetical  cases  prove  nothing,  and  to  deduce  rules 
from  them  is  equally  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  logic  and  the 
maxims  of  law.  Besides,  auricular  confession  may  be  produc- 
tive of  great  good;  a  sinner  may  thus  be  reformed,  whereas  a 
public  declaration  might  only  serve  to  harden  him.  in  his  iniqui- 
ty. The  language  of  the  exempting  clause  <<  of  acts  of  licentious- 
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nesB,  of  practices  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
the  state/'  which  could  not  be  applied  to  the  present  case  without 
strangely  distorting  the  meaning  of  words.  If  the  Hindook 
should  attempt  to  introduce  the  burning  of  widows— -the  Maho- 
metan his  plurality  of  wives,  or  the  pagan  his  bacchanalian  6i^ 
gies,  these  might  be  acts  of  Hcentiousneatj  practices  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  state.  But  to  apply  these 
strong  words  to  the  indulgence  of  the  sacrament,  woiuld  be  to 
let  the  proviso  of  the  statute  usurp  the  place  of  the.  enacting 
clause.  The  court  were  unanimous  for  protecting  the  auricular 
confession* 

This  is  a  broad  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  work  before  us, 
which  the  reporter  has  swelled  out  by  means  of  a  formidable  ap- 
pendix to  a  volume  comprehending  two  hundred  and  sizty-six 
pages.  Most  of  the  matter  is,  so  far  as  regards  its  bearing  on 
the  question  in  this  countiy,  perfectly  irrelevant.  But  it  has 
now  become  unfortunately,  too  much  the  fashion  to  annex  hij 
way  of  note  or  appendix,  topics  which  have  very  little  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  matter  of  the  volume,  and  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  reader,  and  enhancing  the 
price  of  the  publication.  A. 
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To  John  Hancock f  Esquire^  President  of  Congress. 

Colonel  Morris^Sy  on  the  Heights  of  Hxrlem,  Sefit.  24/A,  17r«. 
SiH — From  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep,  I  will  borrow  a  few 
moments  to  convey  my  thoughts,  on  sundry  important  matters^ 
to  congress.  1  shall  offer  them  with  the  sincerity  which  ought 
to  characterize  the  man  of  candour,  and  with  the  freedom  which 
may  be  used  in  giving  useful  information,  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  presumption. 

We  are  now  as  it  were,  upon  the  eve  of  another  dissolution 
of  our  army.  The  remembrance  of  tho  difficulties  which  hap- 
pened upon  the  occasion  last  year^  the  consequences  which  anii^ht 
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have  followed  the  change,  if  proper  advantages  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  present  temper  and 
situation  of  the  troops,  reflect  but  a  very  gloomy  prospect  upon 
the  appearances  of  things  now,  and  satisfy  me  beyond  tho  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that,  unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  measures 
are  adopted  by  congress,  our  cause  will  be  lost. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect,  that  any,  or  more  than  a  trifling  part 
of  this  army  will  again  engage  in  the  service  on  the  encourage- 
ment offered  by  congress.  When  men  find  that  their  townsmen 
and  companions  are  receiving,  twenty,  thirty,  and  more  dollars 
for  a  few  months'  service  (which  is  truly  the  case)  it  cannot  be 
expected,  without  using  compulsion,  and  to  force  them  into  the 
service,  would  answer  no  valuable  purpose.  When  men  are  if- 
ritated,  and  the  passions  inflamed,  they  fly  hastily  and  cheerfully 
to  arms:  but  after  the  first  emotions  are  over,  a  soldier  reasoned 
with  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause  lie  is  engaged  in,  and  the 
inestimable  rights  he  is  contending  for,  hears  you  with  patience^ 
and  acknowledges  the  truth  of  your  observations,  but  adds  that 
it  is  of  no  more  importance  to  him  than  others.  The  officer 
makes  you  the  same  reply,  with  this  further  remark,  that  his 
pay  will  not  support  him,  and  he  cannot  ruin  himself  and  family 
to  serve  his  country,  when  every  member  of  the  community  is 
equally  interested  and  benefited  by  his  labours. 

It  becomes  evidently  clear  then,  that,  as  this  contest  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  work  of  a  day;  as  the  war  must  be  carried  on 
systematically;  and  to  do  it  you  must  have  good  officers;  there 
are,  in  my  judgment,  no  other  possible  means  to  obtain  them, 
but  by  estublishing  your  army  upon  a  permanent  footing,  and 
giving  your  officers  good  pay.  This  will  induce  gentlemen,  and 
mert  of  character  to  engage:  and,  till  the  bulk  of  your  officjcrs 
are  composed  of  such  persons  as  are  actuated  by  principles  of 
honour  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  you  have  liiile  to  expect 
from  themr  They  ought  to  have  such  allowances  as  will  enable 
them  to  live  like  and  support  the  characters  of  gentlemen.  Be- 
sides, something  is  due  to  the  man  who  puts  his  life  in  your  hands, 
hazards  his  health,  and  forsakes  the  sweets  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. Why  a  captain  in  the  continental  service  should  receive 
no  more  than  five  shillings  currency  per  day,  for  i)erforming  the 
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same  duties  that  an  ofllicer  of  the  same  rank  in  the  British  ser- 
vice receives  ten  shillings  sterling  for,  I  never  could  conceivct 
especially  when  the  latter  is  provided  with  every  necessary  he  re- 
quires, upon  tlie  best  terms,  and  the  former  can  scarcely  procure 
them  at  any  rate.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  man  conse- 
quence, and  renders  him  fit  for  command,  like  a  support  that 
renders  him  independent  of  every  body  but  the  state  he  serves. 

With  respect  to  the  men,  nothing  but  a  good  bounty  can  ob- 
tain them  upon  a  permanent  establishment:  and  for  no  shorter 
time  than  the  continuance  of  the  war,  ought  they  to  be  engaged, 
as  facts  incontestibly  prove  that  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  entist- 
ments  increase  with  time.  When  the  army  was  first  raised  at 
Cambridge,  I  am  persuaded  the  men  might  have  been  g^t,  with- 
out a  bounty,  for  the  war.  After  this,  they  began  to  see,  that 
the  contest  was  not  likely  to  end  so  speedily  as  was  imagin- 
ed, and  to  feel  their  consequence  by  remarking,  that  to  get  in 
the  militia  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  many  towns  were  indu- 
ced to  give  them  a  bounty. 

Foreseeing  the  evils  resulting  from  this,  and  the  destructive 
consequences  which  unavoidably  would  follow  short  enlistments, 
I  took  the  liberty  in  a  long  letter  (date  not  recollected,  as  my 
letter  book  is  not  here)  to  recommend  the  enlistments  for  and  du* 
ring  the  war,  assigning  such  reasons  for  it  as  experience  has 
since  convinced  me  were  well  founded.  At  that  time,  twenty 
dollars  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  engaged  the  men  for  this 
term.  But  it  will  not  do  to  look  back:  and,  if  the  present  oppor- 
tunity is  slipped,  I  am  persuaded  that  twelve  months  more  will 
increase  our  difficulties  four-fold.  I  shall  therefore  take  the 
freedom  of  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that  a  good  bounty  be  imme- 
diately offered,  aided  by  the  proffer  of  at  least  a  himdred  or  a 
hUlldred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  and  blanket 
to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier;  as  I  have  good  au- 
thority for  saying,  that,  however  high  the  men's  pay  may  appear, 
it  is  barely  sufficient,  in  the  present  scarcity  and  dearness  of  all 
kinds  of  goods,  to  keep  them  in  clothes,  much  less  afford  support 
to  their  families. 

If  this  encouragement  then  is  given  to  the  man,  and  such  pay 
allowed  th^  officers  as  will  induce  gentlemen  of  character  and  li- 
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beral  sentiments  to  engage,  and  proper  care  and  precaution  used 
in  the  nomination  (having  more  regard  to  the  characters  of  per* 
sons  than  the  number  of  men  they  can  enlist)  we  should  in  a  lit- 
tie  titoie,  have  an  army  able  to  cope  with  any  that  can  be  oppo- 
sed to  it,  as  there  are  excellent  materials  to  form  one.  But 
while  the  only  merit  an  officer  possesses,  is  his  ability  to  raise 
men;  while  those  men  consider  and  treat  him  as  an  equalf  and, 
in  the  character  of  an  officer,  regard  him  no  more  than  a  broom- 
stick, being  mixed  together  as  one  common  herd,  no  order  nor 
discipline  can  prevail;  nor  will  the  officer  ever  meet  with  that  re- 
spect which  is  essentially  necessary  to  due  subordination. 

To  place  any  dependence  upon  militia  is  assuredly  resting 
upon  a  broken  staff:  men  just  dragged  from  the  tender  scenes  of 
domestic  life;  unaccustomed  to  the  din  of  arms;  totally  unac- 
quainted with  every  kind  of  military  skill;  which  being  followed  by 
a  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  when  opposed  to  troops  re- 
gularly trained,  disciplined,  and  appointed;  superior  in  know- 
ledge and  superior  in  arms,  makes  them  limid  and  ready  to  fly 
from  their  own  shadows.  Besides,  the  sudden  change  in  their 
manner  of  living,  particularly  in  their  lodging,  biings  on  sick- 
ness in  many,  impatience  in  all;  and  such  an  unconquerable  de- 
sire of  returning  to  their  respective  homes,  that  it  not  only  pro- 
duces shameful  and  scandalous  desertions  among  themselves,  but 
infuses  the  like  spirit  into  others. 

Again;  men  accustomed  to  unbounded  freedom  and  no  con- 
trol, cannot  brook  the  restraint  which  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  good  order  and  government  of  an  army;  without  which,  li- 
centiousness and  every  kind  of  disorder  triumphantly  reign.  To 
bring  men  to  a  proper  degree  of  subordination  is  not  the  work 
of  a  day,  a  month,  or  even  a  year:  and,  unhappily  for  us  and  the 
cause  we  are  engaged  in,  the  little  discipline  I  have  been  labour- 
ing to  establish  in  the  army  under  my  immediate  command,  is  1b 
a  manner  done  away,  by  having  such  a  mixture  of  troops  as  have 
been  called  together  within  these  few  months. 

Relaxed  and  unfit  as  our  rules  and  regulations  of  war  are,  for 
the  government  of  an  army,  the  nulitia  (those  properly  so  called; 
for  ofthese  wehave  two  sorts,  the  six  months'  men,  and  those  sent 
In  as  a  temporary  aid)  do  not  think  themselves  subject  to  them,  and 
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therefore  take  Uberties  which  the  soldier  is  punished  for.  This 
creates  jealousy:  jealousy  begets  dissatisfaction;  and  these  by 
degrees  ripen  into  mutiny,  keeping  the  whole  army  in  a  con- 
fused and  disordered  state;  rendering  the  time  of  those  who  wish 
|o  see  regularity  and  good  order  prevail,  more  unhappy  than 
words  can  describe.  Besides  this,  such  repeated  changes  ukc 
place,  that  all  arrangement  is  set  at  nought,  and  the  constant 
fluctuation  of  things  deranges  every  plan  as  fast  as  adopted. 

These,  sir,  congress  may  be  assured,  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  inconveniences  which  might  be  enumerated,  and  attributed 
to  militia:  but  there  is  one  that  merits  particular  attention,  and 
that  is  the  expense.  Certain  I  am,  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
keep  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  in  constant  pay,  than  to  depend 
upon  half  the  number,  and  supply  the  other  half  occasionally  by 
militia.  The  time  the  latter  are  in  pay,  before  and  after  they 
are  in  camp,  assembling  and  marching;  the  waste  of  ammunition, 
the  consumption  of  stores,  which,  in  spite  of  every  resolution  or 
requisition  of  congress,  they  must  be  furnished  with,  or  sent 
home;  added  to  other  incidental  expenses  consequent  upon  their 
coming  and  conduct  in  camp,  surpasses  all  idea,  and  destroys 
every  kind  of  regularity  and  economy  which  you  could  establish 
among  fixed  and  settled  troops,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove,  if 
the  scheme  is  adhered  to,  the  ruin  of  our  cause. 

The  jealousies  of  a  standing  army,  and  the  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  one,  are  remote,  and,  in  my  judgment,  situated  and 
circumstanced  as  we  are,  not  at  all  to  be  dreaded:  but  the  con- 
sequence of  wanting  one,  according  to  my  ideas,  formed  from 
the  present  view  of  things,  is  certain  and  inevitable  ruin.  For, 
if  I  was  called  upon  to  declare  upon  oath,  whether  the  militia 
have  been  most  serviceable  or  hurtful  upon  the  whole,  I  should 
subscribe  to  the  latter.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  however,  to  ar- 
raign the  conduct  of  conf^ress:  in  so  doing  I  should  equally  con- 
demn my  own  measures,  if  I  did  not  my  judgment:  but  experi- 
ence, which  is  the  best  criterion  to  work  by,  so  fully,  clearly,  and 
decisively  reprobates  the  practice  of  trusting  to  militia,  that  no 
man  who  regards  order,  regularity  and  economy,  or  who  has  any 
regard  for  his  own  honour,  character,  or  peace  of  mind,  will  risk 
them  upon  this  issue. 
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An  armj  formed  of  good  officers  moTes  like  clock-work:  but 
there  is  no  situation  upon  earth  less  enviable  nor  more  distress* 
Itig  than  that  person's  who  is  at  the  head  of  trdops  who, are  re- 
gardless of  order  and  discipline,  and  who  are  unprovided  with  al- 
most every  necessary.  In  a  word^  the  difficullies  which  have  for^^ 
ever  surrounded  me^  since  I  have  been  in  the  service,  and  kept 
my  mind  eonstontly  upon  the  stretch;  the  wounds,  which  my 
feelings,  as  an  officer,  have  received  by  a  thousand  things  which 
have  happened  contrary  to  my  expectations  and  wishes;  added  tp 
a  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  govern  an  army  composed  of 
such  discordant  parts,  and  under  such  a  variety  of  intricate  and 
perplexing  circumstances;  induce  not  only  a  belief,  but  a  tho- 
rough conviction  in  my  mind,  that  it  will  be  impossible,  unles» 
there  is  a  thorough  change  in  our  military  system,  for  me  to  con- 
duct matters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  is  all  the  recompense  I  aim  at,  or  ever  wished  for. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  apologise  for  the  liberties  taken  in 
this  letter,  and  for  the  blots  and  scratchings  therein,  not  having 
time  to  give  it  more  correctly.  With  truth  I  can  add,  that,  with 
•very  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem,  1  am  yours  and  the  con- 
gress* most  obedient,  Ice. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO.— AX  ESSAY  OX  HAPPIXESd. 

The  following  admirable  specimen  o£  grave  irony,  is  pre- 
served in  a  book  but  little  known  in  this  country,  a.id  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  common,  Hogarth  Uluatrated.  It  is  taken  from  a 
scarce  pamphlet  first  published  in  1 738,  entitled,  ^^  Some  Thoughts 
Concerning  HafifiinesBy  translated  from  the  original  German  <if 
Iren£U9  Krantzoviua^  by  A.  B**  that  is,  Bcnjamin  Stilz,in«- 
f  LEST.  T.  C.  Carlhle. 

As  there  is  nothing  that  has  more  employed  mankind  in  all 
%ges  than  the  search  after  Happiness,  nor  any  thing  about  whicb 
there  has  been  a  greater  disagreement,  I  think  it  will  be  useful 
to  analyze  that  important  subject.    I  will  therefore  deliver  th« 
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result  of  the  obterTaiiotw  wiucn  i  iiave  nuuk;  and  that  i  maf 
avmd  the  mistakes  which  many  ^eat  men  hare  run  into,  I  will 
esdeavour  hy  the  means  oi  definition9^fi09tulata^  and  axfom9,to 
elear  up  the  confusion  which  has  hitherto  reigned  in  this  affair. 

^  Dejinition  ist.  Happiness,  is  that  state  of  a>ein^  in  which 
ft  is  entirely  contented  with  what  is  present. 

M  Dfjinition  94.  Man,  is  an  animal  sensible  of  pleasttre  or 
paifti  arising  from  the  internal  motion  of  the  parts  of  his  hody^ 
and  the  external  impression  of  otiier  bodies  upon  it:  and  is  also 
eepabie  of  refiecting  on  past  and  future  events. 
'  «« Dtjimtion  3d.  Motion,  is  the  successive  application  of  tlie 
body  to  the  different  part»  of  space:  and  being  contrary  to  tbe 
9i$  inpr^^  of  matter,  is  always  performed  with  difficulty. 

^  He/tnition  4th.  Thinking,  is  an  operation  of  the  mind,  bf 
which  it  endeavours  to  find  out  some  truth. 

^  Definition  5th.  Reputation,  is  the  opiiMon  uttered  by  words, 
wdich  men  have  of  our  conduct;  and  is  acquired  and  maintitined 
by  such  actions,  as  either  suppose  a  superior  degree  of  know- 
l^ge,  or  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

^  Definition  eth.  Curiosity,  is  that  desire  by  Which  we  are 
excited  to  search  the  uses,  relations,  properties,  &c.  of  things; 
and  is  consequently  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge. 

<<  Definition  7th.  Benevolence,  is  the  desire  of  procuring  all 
possible  kinds  of  good  to  others,  without  regarding  our  own  in- 
terest; and  is  called  general  or  particular,  according  to  the  num* 
her  of  objects  towards  whom  it  is  exercised. 

<<  Po9tulatum  1st.  One  happiness  is  not  greater  than  another. 

<«  Poatulatum  3d.  Man  Is  a  being,  capable  of  arriving  at  the 
statement  in  definition  1st,  and  consequently  is  designed  for  it. 

<<  Axiom  1st.     Man  is  a  limited  creature. 

<<  Axiom  3d.    The  objects  of  knowledge  are  infinite. 

<•  Axiom  3d.     The  kinds  of  good  are  infinite. 

<'  Axiom  4th.  Nature,  by  the  frame  of  every  animal,  points 
out  what  it  is  designed  for. 

«  Ami^m  sth.  Man  is  incapable  of  altering  past  events,  or  di- 
recting those  which  are  to  come. 

«  Astfiom  6th.  An  uncertain  evil  is  rather  to  be  ventured^  than 
a^iUfa  one  produced^ 
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**  ProftoHHan  Ut.  Happiness  is  inconsisteDt  with  any  desiM 
that  caDnot  be  satisfied:  for  as  long  as  we  are  under  the  kiflU" 
•nee  of  such  a  desire,  we  must  always  be  discontented  with  our 
present  sute.  But  that  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  happineaa  al* 
feady  given  in  definition  1st;  erf^c  Happiness  is.  See.  Q.  E.  D« 

<*  Profioeition  3d.  Knowledge,  is  inconsistent  with  Happinean 
for  by  definition  6tb,  Knowledge  is  founded  upon  desire;  and  the 
objects  of  Knowledge,  being  by  axiom  Sd,  proved  to  he  infinite! 
the  desire  must  be  infinite.  But  man  being  by  axiom  1st,  limit* 
ed,  that  desire  cannot  be  satisfied;  and,  thereforei  by  proposition 
lat,  it  is  inconsistent  with  Happiness;  ergo  Knowledge^  kc.  Q* 
E.  D. 

^  Profi09iiion  3d.  Thinking,  is  inconsistent  witb  Happiness; 
for  by  definition  4th,  it  supposes  an  endeavour  to  find  out  aom# 
truth;  and  this  shows  a  desire  of  Knowledge:  but  by  proposition 
3d,  Knowledge  is  inconsistent  with  Happiness;  er^  Tiunking 
ii,  he.  Q.  £.  D. 

**  Scholium.  Hence,  appears  the  reaAOO,  why  thoughtless  peoi 
pie  are  always  observed  to  he  healthy  and  easy;  and  those  i^von 
much  to  meditation,  to  .be  on  the  contrary,  meagre  and  peevish. 
|C^  Thus,  Nature  always  punishes  those  wbQ  will  act  in  deft* 
ance  of  her  designs* 

^  FrofioMon  4th.  Benevolence»  cannot  make  man  happy; 
for  by  definition  7th,  Benevolence  is  the  desire  of  procuring  aU 
postible  kinds  of  good  to  othersi  but  by  axiom  Isi  and  $d,  man 
is  a  limited  creature,  and  the  kinds  of  good  are  infinite;  there* 
fore,  it  is  a  desire  which  cannot  be  satisfied.  But  by  proposition 
lst|  such  a  desire  is  inconsistent  with  happiness:  ergo  Benevo* 
lence  cannot,  8cc.  Q.  £.  D. 

<<  Pro/io&ition  5th.  Reputation  cannot  make  man  happy:  for 
by  definition  5th,  compared  with  proposition  3d  and  4th,  it  is  ae« 
quired  and  maintained  by  such  actions  as  destroy  happiness:  erg^ 
Repuution,  &c.  Q.  E.  O. 

M  ProfioBition  6th.  Happiness  cannot  arise  from  views  of  lii- 
turity;  for  since  men  cannot,  hy  axiom  ith,  direct  futui-e  events, 
if  they  give  happiness,  it  must  be  by  knowing  what  will  certain- 
ly happen:  but  by  axiom  Ist  and  3d,  man  is  incapable  of  such- 
a  knowledge;  an4  tha;t  which  he  ia  incejMUe  nf»  ia  incen^istfnt 
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irith  Happiness  by  proposition  2d:  ergo  Happiness  cannot,  kc. 
Q.  £.  O. 

<(  Cvroilary.  It  follows  from  the  last  proposition,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  lajr  down  any  other  plan  to  guide  himself  by,  but 
that  of  enjoying  such  pleasures  as  shall  from  time  to  time  offer 
themselves. 

<^  Pro/ioBition  nh.  Happiness  cannot  arise  from  reflecting 
upon  fiaet  events;  for  by  axiom  5th,  man  is  incapable  of  altering 
what  is  past;  and  when  he  reflects  upon  such  evenu  as  displease 
him,  he  must  wish  it  were  in  his  power  to  alter  them.  -  But  sucb 
a  wish  (i.e.  desire)  is  inconsistent  with  Happiness,  by  proposi- 
tion Isi:  ergo  Happiness,  &c.  Q.  E.  D. 

^  CoroUa^y.  It  follows  from  the  last  proposition,  that  a  man 
ought  never  to  examine  his  past  conduct* 

<«  ProfMiHon  8th.  The  pleasing  sensations  may  give  happi- 
ness: for  when  enjoyed  in  a  certain  degree,  they  destroy  Think- 
ing; and  therefore,  by  proposition  3d,  take  away  that,  which  alone 
in  this  case  can  be  inconsistent  with  the  state  described  in  defi- 
nition Isu  ergo  the  pleasing  sensations,  fcc.  Q.  E.  D. 

<<  Corollary  1st.  It  follows  from  the  last  proposition,  that  cor- 
poreal pleasures  are  preferable  to  mental;  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Aristippus- 

^  Corollary  3d.  It  follows,  also,  that  corporeal  pleasures  are 
not  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  him  who  is  not  a  slave  to 
Thinking;  in  which  case,  the  numberiess  ideas  received  in  a 
long  life,  will,  without  this  expedient,  prove  troublesome,  and 
sometimes  form  themselves  into  doubts,  questions,  negatives, 
conclusions,  Sec.  all  which  constitute  Thinking. 

<*  Pro/tctsition  9th.  A  wise  man  will  not  fall  in  love:  for  Love 
being  Benevolence  confined  to  a  single  object,  is  by  definition 
7th,  the  desire  of  procuring  all  possible  kinds  of  good  to  the 
object  of  our  affection:  but  such  a  desire  is  by  proposition  4th, 
proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  happiness.  Ergo  a  wise  man,  tec. 
Q.  E.  D. 

^<  Profi09ition  10th.  A  wise  man  may  marry:  for  a  wife  con* 
tributes  towards  happiness,  by  destroying  that,  which  by  propo- 
sition 9tb,  is  inconsistent  with  it;  and  also  by  giving  that,  whicia 
by  proposition  8th,  sometimes  produces  it.  £rgo  a  wise  maftt 
fcc.  Q.  £.  D. 
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"  Profiosition  1  Ith.  A  wise  man  oup:ht  to  uac  the  least  mo- 
tion possible:  for  motion^  hy  definition  Sd^  is  peiformed  with 
difficulty,  which  includes  pain;  but  pain  beinc:  contranr  to  the 
pleasing:  sensations,  must  produce  a  contrary  effect.  Yet  by  pro- 
position 8th,  these  produce  Happiness.  Ergo  a  wise  man,  &c. 
Q.  E.  D. 

<<  Corollary  1st.  It  follows  from  the  last  proposition,  that  a 
wise  man  oug'ht  to  be  sparing  of  his  words. 

*'  Corollary  2d.  It  follows,  also,  that  a  wise  man  ought  very 
rarely  to  lau^h. 

<(  Scholium,  The  truth  of  these  two  corollaries  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world;  thourh  the  real  principles  upon  which  they  ar^ 
founded,  have  not  before  been  discovered.  As  to  talking,  Py- 
thagoras, the  first  man  that  ever  bore  the  name  6f  philosopher,  en- 
joined on  his  disciples,  a  total  abstinence  from  words  for  five 
years,  in  which  time  be  hoped,  I  suppose,  they  might  lose  the 
use  of  speech,  &c. 

«  Proposition  1 3th.  A  wise  man  ought  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
if  he  sees  a  beam  ready  to  fall  on  his  head;  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  that  great  philosopher,  Pyrrho:  for  though,  by  proposi- 
tion 3d,  he  ought  to  use  the  least  motion  possible,  yet,  since  by 
definition  2d,  he  is  sensible  of  pain  from  the  impression  of  certain 
bodies  falling  upon  him—- and  a  little  pain  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
great  one,  he  may  in  this  case  make  use  of  motion:  ergo  a  wise 
man,  &c.  Q.  E.  D. 

«  Corollary,  It  follows  from  the  last  proposition,  that  a  wise 
man  may  now  and  then  go  to  church  in  countries  where  corpo- 
real punishments  are  inflicted  on  those  who  entirely  absent 
themselves;  provided  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not  contradict 
proposition  6th. 

"  Profiontion  14th.  A  wise  man  may  cat  and  drink,  though  it 
requires  motion:  for  these  actions  are  attended  with  pleasing 
sensations,  &c. 

«<  Corollary.  The  more  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  eating  and 
drinking,  the  wiser  he  is. 

<*  Scholium.  fCT^  The  last  proposition  w^ould  have  been  un- 
neeesaaryi  but  that  som*  eminent  phUoBophers,  as  may  be  seen 
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in  Diogenes  Laertius,  not  baving  formed  right  Dotioos  of  Uap- 
pliieas,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  eating  and  drinlungt  choie 
Co  atanre. 

^  Frofi09ition  15th.  When  a  wise  man  finda  himielf  eaajr*  he 
•vght  not)  on  anjr  pretence  of  being  better,  to  change  hb  state: 
for  by  postulatum  1  at,  one  happineaa  ia  not  greater  than  another; 
and  by  proposition  6th,  Happineas  cannot  arise  irom  news  of  fu- 
turity. £rgOf  when  a  wiae  man,  &c.  Q.  £.  O. 

^  CoroUmry,  Hence  appears  the  folly  of  tboae  pretended  phi- 
loaophers,  nrho  tnake  Happiness  consist  in  a  continual  advance- 
ment towarda  isHtginary  perfection;  an  opinion,  which  has  put 
men  upon  turning  the  world  upside  down,  8co. 

^  Profiontton  1 6th.  Man  was  intended  by  Nature  for  lying, 
kiUng,  or  uittiDgs  for  by  postulatum  dd,  he  was  made  for  Happi- 
neaa; but  that  is  destroyed  by  motion,  aa  appears  by  propoaitioii 
9d;  therefore,  he  was  not  made  for  walking,  running,  bopping^ 
8cc.  nor  for  standing,  by  axiom  4th;  for  all  animals  that  are  form- 
ed to  stand,  have  more  legs  than  two;  besides,  no  animal  can 
ehange  hta  posture  in  lying,  lolling,  or  sitting,  so  much  aa  man. 
Mrgo^  man  was  intended,  Ice.  Q.  E.  D. 

<<  Corollary  1st  It  follows  from  this  prqioattioUf  that  a  wise 
man  ought  always  to  hare  a  bed  in  his  room. 

^  CoreMiry  9d.  It  follows,  alao,  that  he  ought  not  cenatantly 
to  Ke,  loll,  or  ait  in  the  same  posture. 

<<  SehoUum.  Hence  appears  the  reason,  why  all  other  animals 
gel  upon  their  legs  at  their  first  coming  into  the  world;  where- 
as, walking  with  man,  is  an  art;  in  which  he  cannot  arrive  at 
perfection,  but  with  much  difficulty,  and  after  some  years'  ex« 
perience. 

^  Proftoiition  17th.  A  wise  man  ought  to  consult  his  own  ease 
in  all  his  actions,  without  considering  how  they  may  affect  others; 
for  man  may  arrive  at  Happiness  by  postulatum  3d,  and  there- 
fore he  ought  to  aim  at  iu  but  he  cannot  obtain  it  by  Benevo- 
lence (L  e.  a  dispoMtion  to  neglect  his  own  good  for  the  sake  or 
others)  by  proposition  4th.  Ergo^  a  wise  man,  &c.  Q.  £.  D. 

^  Again<v-«^n  uneertain  evil  is  rather  to  be  ventured,  than  e 
certain  one  committed,  by  axiom  6th;  but  pain  .being  contrary  to 
the  pleasbg  sensatiensi  is  an  evil)  and  certain  to  him  who  does 
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flot  consult  his  own  ease:  but  what  gives  pain  to  others,  he  is  not 
Miged  to  know,  by  proposition  Sd,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be 
Uncertain*  Ergo^  a  wise  man,  Sec.  Q.  E.O. 

**  General  Corollary^  As  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  pro- 
positions, that  Happiness  consists  in  ease-^-since  every  enjop 
iient  takes  its  value  from  conducing  towaids,  and  consequently 
is  subordinate  to  that  end,  it  folk>ws,  that  a  wise  man  will  ne- 
glect even  corporeal  pleasures,  where  they  are  not  to  be  had 
irithout  much  difficulty;  and  consequently  in  the  like  case,  will 
contemn  all  those  things  which  are  means  only  to  procure  cor- 
poreal pleasures,  ^  fortiori.  This  beautifully  reconciles  luxury 
with  poverty,  which  has  hitherto  been  thought  a  secret  onlf 
known  to  certain  fraternities  of  religious  mstitutions. 

<(  I  chose  to  prove  the  last  proposition  two  ways,  because  I 
look  on  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance:  it  throws  light  over  most 
of  the  obscure  cases  wiiich  may  tend  to  puzzle  men  in  their 
conduct,  in  relation  to  others.  It,  alone,  makes  all  other  books 
oMiontlity  useless.  It  frees  a  man  from  the  restraints  of  civility, 
tbe  pangs  of  sympathy,  and  the  remorses  of  a  misguided  con- 
•cience:  and  gives  him  in  all  situations  (not  virtually  included  in 
proposition  I3ih)  the  most  unbounded  liberty. 

"Ail  the  propositions  are  of  a  very  extensive  nature,  and 
will,  upon  a  superficial  view,  only  produce  many  others  equally  > 
beautiful.  They  will  lead  men  through  life  with  much  comfort, 
and  when  attended  to  with  that  careless  sort  of  diligence,  which  ^ 
is  the  great  mark  of  a  true  adelph,  will  save  him  iliany  troubles 
that  others  undergo.*— I  should  be  sorry  to  differ  in  the  least 
point  from  the  illustrlotts  body  of  freethinkers.  Now  at  first 
sight,  proposition  3d  may  seem  to  contradict  their  most  essential 
maxim;  and,  therefore,  though  only  such  as  are  strangers  to 
their  writings  and  conversation  can  make  that  mistake,  I  will  clear 
my  system  from  any  imputation:  and  this  may  be  readily  done, 
by  only  considering  the  meaning  of  the  word  free,  when  com- 
pounded, as  in  this  case,  with  another  word,  For  example,  what 
does  a  free -agent  mean,  but  a  being  who  may  act  or  not  act  as 
he  sees  fit;  for  so  soon  as  he  is  compelled  t«  do  one  or  the  other, 
he  loses  his  right  to  the  title. 
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**  Tbe/reetidnker9f  therefore,  by  their  very  name  imply yUiat 
they  are  not  obliged  to  think;  and,  therefore,  that  thinking  is  not 
necessary.  Now  that  which  is  not  necessary  to  be  done,  may 
as  well  at  last  be  left  alone;  and  if  I  have  carried  their  grand 
dogma,  a  little  fiurther,  and  said  that  it  is  better  to  be  let  alone» 
h  was  upon  such  strong  proof,  that  I  am  sure  they  themselves 
will  readily  allow  the  justness  of  my  reasoning,  &c.  &c/* 

I  do  not  remember  having  seen  the  following  verses  in  any 
American  publication,  or  any  where  indeed,  but  in  Hogarth  //- 
Itutrated.  They  well  deserve  to  be  preserved,  as  a  specimen  of 
satirical  severity,  and  poetical  merit,  unequalled  by  any  of  the 
.  versifiers  of  the  present  day.  Miss  Catley,  beuer  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Nan  Catley,  a  beautiful  actress,  but  very  impudent, 
and  who  was  for  many  years  the  first  female  singer  of  the  En- 
glish stage,  used  to  perform  the  part  of  Juno  in  the  Burleoa  of 
Mida9;  and  the  character  of  a  proud  imperious  scold,  was  fait  off 
by  her  in  a  very  dashing  stile  of  caricature.  The  verses  in  quia- 
tion  were  written  on  the  ^iri:ed  manner  in  which  miss  Catkf 
performed  that  part  All  the  epithets  of  the  following  verses 
are  singularly  forcible  and  appropiiate.  T.  C.  CarHtlc. 

Hail  mlgar  goddess  of  the  fouUmoutli'd  nee, 

(If  modest  bsrd  may  hall  Ykithout  offence!) 
Qa<  whose  mijeitic,  bluth-disdalning  face, 

The  steady  band  of  Fate  wxote  iMFOosNeE* 
Hail  to  thy  dauntless  j&tmty  and  aspect  bold! 
Thrice  hail  magnificent  immortal  scoldj 

The  godden  from  the  upper  gallery's  height. 
With  heedful  look  the  jeak>us  ash-wife  eyes: 

Though  early  trained  to  urge  the  mouthing  fight. 
She  hears  /Ay  bellowing  powers  with  new  surprise; 

Returns  instructed,  to  the  realms*  that  bore  her. 

Adopts  thy  tones,  and  carries  all  before  her. 

From  thee,  the  roaring  bacchanalian  crew, 

In  many  a  tavern  round  the  gardenf  known, 
t-eam  richer  blackguard  than  they  ever  knew, 

They  catch  thy  look— they  copy  every  tone: 

*  BiOingBgate.  f  Coveat  Garde*. 
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They  ape  the  brazen  honours  of  thy  f ACe> 
And  puth  thej¥r%tm*  with  a  double  grace. 

Thee,  from  his  box,  the  macaroni  eyes 

With  leveU'd  tubef  he  takes  his  distant  stand; 

Trembling',  beholds  the  hoirid  stmm  arise. 
And  fears^lbr  Reinhold#  when  you  lift  your  hand. 

At  distance  he  enjoys  the  boisterous  scene. 

And  thanks  his  God,  the  pit  is  plac'd  betwecBu 

60  midst  the  starry  honours  of  the  night, 

llie  sage  explores  k  cometfs  fiery  course; 
7eaHul  he  views  its  wild  eccentric  flight. 

And  shudders  at  its  overwhelming  force. 
At  distance  safe,  he  marks  the  glaring  ray. 
Thankful  hU  world,  is  not  within  its  way. 

Proceed  then,  Catley,  hi  thy  bold  career. 

And  rightly  let  our  maidens  hear  and  see 
The  sweetest  voice  disgust  the  listening  ear. 

The  sweetest  form  assume  deformity. 
Thus,  shalt  thou  arm  them  with  thy  best  defence^ 
And  teach  them  modesty  by  impudence. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Madame  Helvetiu9, 

<<  Ykstbrdat,  after  hearing  the  resoiutioD  you  announced  10 
^utively,  of  remaining  single  during  life,  in  honour  of  your  lat# 
husbiind,  I  retired  with  mortification  and  chagrin.  Throwing 
myself  on  the  bed,  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  immediately 
fancied  myself  transported  to  the  Elyaian  fields.  I  was  thcrt 
askedi  methought,  if  I  felt  desirous  of  seeing  or  conversing  with 
any  particular  individual  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  world  above* 
Lead  me,  said  I,  to  the  residence  of  the  philosopher9-«<<^  Two 
of  that  tribe,"  replied  the  shade,  <^  live  in  yonder  garden;  thef 
are  excellent  neighbours  and  cordially  love  each  others  their 
names  are  SocrateM  and  HelvetiiW^^*^  Both  these  persooagei 
are  objects  of  my  respect,  but  I  would  prefer  conversing  with 
the  latter,  as  I  know  sonnething  of  the  French  langui^i  bvl  Qtft 

*  Pttah  about  the  jorum:  a  song  la  the  eharaater  of  Jano  and  Midas. 

t  (>pcra-glaS8.  ^  Relohold  yvfixmH  Japiter. 

TOt.  IX.  4  L 
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a  particle  of  Greek."-— Your  husband,  siadam,  receired  me  with 
great  courtesy,  having  known  me,  as  he  said,  by  reputatioik 
a  considerable  time.  He  m&de  numerous  inquiriea  about  the 
war,  about  the  present  state  oF  religion,  and  of  the  liberty  and 
government  of  France.  Hey  dey !  said  I  in  surprise,  why  my 
good  friend  you  hav'nt  said  a  smgle  word  about  your  dear  wifct 
who,  notwithstanding,  loves  you  to  excess^-I  left  her  not  an  boar 
ago*->"  Ah  I  said  he,  «  you  bring  to  my  memory  days  of  felicity 
Jong  since  past,  and  recollections  that  must  be  banished  to  en- 
joy any  happiness  here.  For  some  tim^^  indeed, .  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  lovely  woman  I  had  left  behmd  me,  but  time 
has  at  length  brought  consolation— I  have  chosen  another  wife 
as  like  her  as  possible,  who,  though  not  so  beautiful,  is  equally 
endowed  with  sense  and  spirit,  and  not  less  passionately  attached 
to  me— she  is  at  this  moment  abroad,  providing  the  choicest 
necur  and  ambrosia  for  my  supper :  stay  and  you  will  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her."  "  It  is  very  evident  then,  my  happy 
air,  that  madam  Helvetius  has  met  but  an  ungracious  return  for 
her  constancy-— as  she  has  rejected,  on  your  account,  several 
very  advantageous  offers  of  marriage.  I  confess  to  you,  that 
my  own  suit  has  fBiiled  on  account  of  this  piece  of  delicacy ."^- 
<(  Your  mishap,  said  he,  is  unfortunate,  for  she  is  ceruinly  a  fine 
woman  and  exceedingly  amiable.    But  what  has  become  of  the 

abb6  La  Roche  and  the  abb6    M— ;  are  they   discarded 

from  her  house?"  «« By  no  means;  she  cherishes  all  your  old  ac- 
quaintances."  "  Well  then,  if  you  can  gain  the  abb6  M over 

to  your  interest  by  a  dish  of  coflFce  with  cream,  I  have  not  a 
doubt  of  your  success,  for  he  is  as  subtle  a  reasoner  as  St  Thomas, 
and  he  arranges  the  artillery  of  his  arguments  in  such  a  master- 
ly way,  as  to  render  them  irresistible:  or,  if  you  would  induce 
Ia  Roche,  by  presenting  him  a  beautiful  copy  of  some  old  claa- 
•ie,  to  speak  ill  of  you,  it  might  answer  the  same  purpose;  for 
I  have  observed  that  when  he  advises  any  particular  things  she 
generally  feels  a  strong  inclination  to  pursue  the  exact  contrary." 
We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  new  madam 
Helvetius,  when  who  should  I  recognise  in  her  but  Mr^.  Frwtnk^ 
iifh  my  former  American  dame!  I  would  have  claimed  her  itnme* 
diately  a»  my  property,  but  she  drew  back,  and  observed  wkh 
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great  coolness,  "  That  she  and  I  had  lived  together  in  the  other 
world  for  forty-nine  years  and  four  months—- nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. Liet  that  suffice;  the  connexion  I  have  formed  here  will 
be  eternal."  Piqued  at  the  coldniess  of  ipy  Eurydice,  I  deter- 
mined to  leave  these  ungrateful  shadee,  and  return  to  view  once 
more  the  sun  and  yourself.  Behold  me  here  then»^Let  us  at 
once  take  vengeance  for  this  indifTerence. 

Thb  count  de  Lauraguais,  who  returned  from  his  travels  and 
exile  some  months  ago,  has  lived  since  then  a  life  so  uniformf 
that  be  is  quite  for^tten.  The  other  day  he  sent  the  following 
question  to  tlie  medical  faculty. 

<<  The  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  requested  to  give  their 
opinion,  in  form,  as  to  all  the  various  effects  of  ennui  on  the 
human  system;  and  to  what  extent,  when  excessive,  it  may  ih- 
jure  the  health  of  the  sufferer.*' 

Their  answer  was,  "  that  ennui  was  calculated  to  impair  the 
digestion*  prevent  the  free  clrcuhtion  of  the  blood,  occasion  va- 
pours, &c.  and  ultimately  produce  consumption  and  death." 

An^ed  with  this  formidable  certificate,  the  count  proceeded 
immediately  in  search  of  k  commissary  of  police,  whom  he  com- 
pelled to  receive  a  formal  accusation  against  the  Prince  d^Henin^ 
as  having  practised  on  the  life  of  Sofihia  jirnaudy  from  whose 
side  he  has  not  stirred  these  six  months. 

The  abb^  Coyer  has  lately  arrived  from  Feroey.  He  had 
proposed  to  pass  three  or  four  months  at  the  house  of  Voltaire» 
to  whom  he  communicated  this  agreeable  project  almost  at  tho 
first  moment  of  his  arrival.  To  judge  how  pleasant  this  propo- 
sal must  have  been  to  Voltaire,  you  must  know  that  the  abb6 
Coyer,  although  in  his  early  writings  he  was  able  to  assume  a 
light  and  airy  style  in  conversation,  is  the  heaviest  creatuie  in 
the  world,  a  personification  of  enTiui.  Our  illustrious  patri- 
arch, supported  with  tolerable  patience  the  first  day,  but  on  the 
next,  talking  of  his  travels  in  Holland  and  Itsily,  he  suddenly  put 
a  question  which  seemed  to  embarrass  him  much.  Do  you 
know  Mr.  Abb6,  said  he,  the  difiRfrrence  between  you  knd  Don 
Quixotte.    It  is  that  Don  Quixotte  took  every  tavern  for  a  eas- 
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tie,  and  ypu.  mistake  a  caule  for  a  tavi^ni.V  Tbia  pouting  re- 
mao-K  iDitantiy  diaiiicliaoted  the  abb^  wl^  took  histoare  wbJtm 
twenty-four  hours. 

lfT9.  After  a  groat  number  of  minute  bulletins  and  a  ridicu* 
Ions  parade  of  public  interest  on  the  consequences  of  a  fall,  ia 
which  the  vife  of  marshal  Mouchy  hurt  her  arm— the  follow- 
ing bulletin  appeared. 

.    Tandis  que  d'Estaing  et  sa  troupe, 

Etrillent  le  pauvre  Biron^ 

Tandis  que  le  grand  Washington 

Tient  l^s  Anglais  sous  sa  coup^. 

Et  qu'au  bruit  de  notre  canon^ 

Hardy  s'enfuit  le  vent  en  poupOf 

Madame  de  Mouchy  dit  on^ 

Tous  les  matins  mange  sa  soupe, 

Et  tons  les  soirs  prend  son  bouilloQ' 


The  following  epigram  was  made  by  the  abb6  Amaud,  ofL 
MftrmoDtel. 

Ce  Marmonteli  si  long,  si  lourd, 

Qui  ne  parle  pas,  mais  qui  beuglei 

Juge  la  peinture  en  aveugle, 

lit  la  musique  corome  un  sourd. 

Ce  pedsiit  i  si  sotte  mine, 

£t  de  ridicules  Vard6, 

Dit  qu'il  a  le  secret  des  beaux  vets  de  Racine, 

Jamais  secret  ne  fut  si  bien  gard^. 

Epigram  on  the  turf  lately  made  in  the  cour^  of  Uie  liouvr^ 
before  the  door  of  the  academy. 

Des  £svoris  de  la  Muse  Fran9aise, 
D'AugiTiiUer  rend  le  sort  asaur6> 
Devant  leur  porte  il  a  fait  mettre  un  pf>6y 
Oh  d^tormaia  il  peuTOOt  paitre  d  leur  aise. 
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Imprompta  by  VoHaire  agunst  Mr.  Michel,  receiver  gebe^ 
ral  of  fiDABcesy  hj  ivhose  bttikniptcy  the  poet  smtained  a  cbnr* 
sid^raUe  loss. 

•  JadU)  au  nom  de  PEtemel, 
Michel  mit  le  diable  en  derouto^  ^ 

Mais  aprds  cetle  haiiqiieroute> 
Que  le  diable  emporte  Micheli 

The  abb6  — — -  preached  a  fast-dajr  sermon  before  Louis  the  1  etby 
which  contained  a  great  deal  of  politics,  finance  and  gOTernraenti 
and  very  little  of  the  gospel.    <<  It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  kiug^  as 
he  camie  .out of  the  church,  ^  if  the  abb^  had  only  touched  a  little^ 
ou  religion,  he  would  have- told  us  of  every  thing." 

EfiitQiihe  (Pun  Perroqutt. 

Ci  g!t  Jacquot  tr^pass^  de  veillesse 

Et  tendrement  ch6ri  de  sa  douce  mutresse, 

II  ne  parla  jamais  qu*aprds  autrui, 

Combien  de  gens  sont  morts  et  mourront  comme  luV. 


pHiLosopmr  OF  gestube.— for  the  fort  folio. 

GxsTUKB  has  been  denied,  by  no  less  a  judge  of  h«m^  na- 
tare  than  Dr.  Johnson,  to  assist  oratory. 

<<  At  Mrs.  Thrale's,  says  his  biographer^  be  repeated 
his  usual  paradoxical  declamation  against  action  in  public 
speaking.  <  Action  (said  he)  can  have  no  effect  upon  rea- 
sonable minds.  It  mayaugmen$  nHet;  but  it  never  can  enforce 
argument.  If  you  spodtto  a  dog  you  use  action.  'Tou  hold  up 
your  hand  thus,  because  he  is  a  brute;  and  in  firofiortion  a«  nven 
Mre  rem»vedJrom  brutea,  tmian  vnil  have  le$9  influence  ufion  them* 
Mrs«  Thrale  then  inquired,  what  then  becomes  of  Demosthenes, 
saying  action— action-«-action?  Johnson;  Demosthenes,  madam^ 
j/loAsr  /#  «n  •a90cnMff  ^  kruie^i  to  a  dmrSttrwua  fieoftit,*** 
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This  was  no  obiter  saying  of  the  doctor's,  nor  a  paradox, 
as  his  biogra{^er  would  assert.  It  was  the  deliberate  opi- 
nion of  Johnson,  as  is  fully  proved  by  his  having  occupied  a 
whole  number  of  the  Rambler  to  establish  this  hypothesis.  *How 
^  action  has  a  tendency  to  augment  noise,"  I  confess  I  am  total* 
ly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  doctor  was  surely  a  little  too  se- 
vere, when  he  called  a  Grecian  audience  an  assembly  of  brutes 
sad  barbarians.  It  was  improper  phraseology,  because  it  does 
seem  to  encounter  what  he  said  afterwards.  He  declared  **that 
Greek  was  like  lace— (yes,  reader,  like  lace;  and  why,  think 
you?)-— because,  every  man  endeavtntrM  $o  get  an  much  qf  it  09 
Jke can**  What  an  incongruous  object  is  here  presented  to  ow 
senses:  the  pious,  grave,  and  learned  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Boswell's 
*  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  returning  homeward  from  a 
milliBer's  shopt  with  all  his  pockets  stuffed  full  of  lace. 

When  propositbns  of  undefinable  extent  are  laid  down  as  the 
hasis  of  argument,  we  are  in  danger  of  combstting  (to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  apostle)  <<  as  one  who  beateth  the  air.*'  We 
are  incapable  of  feeling  our  antagonist^  and  our  blows  are  dealt 
at  random. 

If,  in  the  present  instance,  the  doctor  simply  meant  to  assert 
that  the  absurd  custom  of  clawing  the  air  with  the  fingers,  now 
so  much  in  vogue  amongst  public  speakers,  in  puts  of  the 
speech  where  no  passion  was  intended  to  be  expressed,  did  not 
aid  the  orator,  he  said  but  very  little;  and .  the  opinion,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  confutatioo.  If  h^ 
meant  to  extend  his  proposition  so  far  as  to  deny  that  gesture 
was  of  any  sernce  to  a  public  speaker,  it  then,  becomes  imper* 
kmt,  and  in  this  point  of  view  only  is  it  wprth  consideration  at  all. 

Presuming  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  doctor,  I  propose 
lo  consider  what,. for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  shall  call  the  fihi* 
lo9ofihy  of  gesture.  Without  affronting  the  reader's,  under* 
standing  by  a  paradox »  I  think  it  may  be  made  to  appear  per«< 
ftctly  evident,  that  ge9ture%  affect  us  more  tiowerfuUy  than  worda^ 
Gesture  is  a  language,  the  spontaneous  production  of  nature; 
the  medium  of  communicating  sensations,  not  only  between  man 
and  man,  but  between  man  and  the  lower  order  of  animals;  and 
iNftween  the  lower  order  of  animals  with  each  otfasr.    Nature 
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^'hasy  for  puriK>ses  of  self-pretervationy  made  all  these  various  or- 
ders of  existence  sensible  of  this  language.  She  has  impressed 
certain  infallible  marks  on  all  her  living  vorks^  that  cannot  bo 
misunderstood  either  by  man  or  beast.  They  are  of  no  equivo* 
cal  import,  or  dubious  significancy;  they  are  plain,  precise^  posi* 
tive,  and  infallible.  It  results,  from  the  indispensible  nature  ot 
the  case,  that  there  should  be  such  external  marks,  or  indica- 
tions, and  there  would  be  a  shocking  chasm  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture if  there  was  not. 

I  will  illustrate  these  remarks  by  a  few  familiar  iflstances:~ 
A  dog  expresses  his  joy  by  the  wagging  of  his  tail;  and  what 
immediate  confidence  is  created  when  we  see  this  animal  so  em- 
ployed! How  different  would  this  testimonial  of  temper  be, 
were  we  in  the  presence  of  a  lion!  This  is  a  signal  to  avoid 
him  at  once— ^t  is  evidence  that  he  designs  to  do  us  injury. 
Here  nature,  in  these  two  animals,  designates,  by  the  same  sign, 
complacency  and  resentment.  The  horse  and  the  cat,  although 
so  totally  at  variance  in  their  formation,  habits,  pleasures,  and 
antipathies,  express  their  resentment  by  the  same  ext)6rnal  mark^ 
which  is  the  contraction  of  their  ears.  How  instantly  is  not  only 
man,  but  all  other  animals,  put  upon  their  guard  by  this  lan- 
guage of  nature!  The  eye  is  a  much  more  extensive  medium* 
of  communication;  it  is  the  mirror  of  the  heart,  and  faithfully  re- 
flects every  latent  passion.  Amongst  brutes,  what  man  is  s* 
stupid  as  not  to  observe  the  difference  between  the  half-shut  orb 
of  content  and  repose,  from  the  wide  glare  of  alarm  and  resent- 
ment! Without  multiplying  more  instances,  thus  do  these  ani- 
mals repel  or  attract  us  by  the  silent  language  impressed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  on  all  her  works,  the  existence  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  denies. 

Not  only  do  all  animals  inherit  this  language  of  gesture  in 
common,  but  they  have,  in  superaddition  to  this,  what  I  may  de- 
nominate a  local  and  particular  language,  understood  amongst 
their  various  tribes,  and  intelligible  to  none  else.  Thus  the  pur- 
poses of  procreation,  the  sustentation  of  their  offspring,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  abandon  them  to  the  world,  to  provide  for 
their  own  subsistence,  when  they  arrive  to  what  we  denominate 
year9  ^  dUtrction^  are  carried  on  by  pecuUiir  and  infallible 
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s^gna  and  markd;  in  other  wordst  gestures,  wUkh  these  hsin\^r 
•nimsis  perfoctly  undersumd,  although  they  are,  for  wise  «bA 
bODevolent  purposes,  incommunicable  to  other  tribes.  The 
nearer  those  tribes  approach  to  each  other  io  their  cenformar 
tion  and  habits,  the  more  are  they  capable  of  comprekendiBg 
.  this  language  amongst  a  distinct  species;  but  still,  they  never 
can  arrive  at  a  complete  comprehension,  and  tbey  would,  pro* 
bahly,  Qhange  their  nfttures  if  they  did. 

I  think  I  am  warranted  by  bets  in  th'is  princifrfes  that  there  is 
%  universal  and  a  particular  language  of  gesture  among  aU  cre- 
ated animals:  that  if  there  was  not  such  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation amongst  ail  tribes,  and  aH  different  tribes,  all  living  na- 
ture, instead  of  exhibiting  that  beautiful,  dittinct,  and  hannoni- 
ous  variety  which  it  now  does,  WQUld  be  thrown  into  confusion 
and  frightful  disorder. 

Man,  in  common  with  all  ether  animals,  has  bis  local  language 
of  gesture  understood  by  all  animals  of  his  species,  civilised  or 
savage,  however  modified  by  habit,  or  broken  up  into  distinct 
communities.  The  extension  of  the  arms,  and  open  hands,  sig- 
nifies welcome,  persuasion,  intreaty;  the  hand  thrown  back,  and 
the  head  retorted,  denote  aversion  and  rejection;  the  bended 
l^ee  is  the  attitude  of  ii|iploring  mercy  or  forgiveness;  and  the 
scowlihg  forehead,  defiance.  Where  was  ever  the  grasp  of  the 
hand  mistaken  for  resentment— or  when  did  a  kiss  import  re- 
venge and  disdain!  It  is  unnecessary  to  descend  to  the  enume- 
ration of  other  component  parts  of  this  language;  such  as  the  side, 
long  look  of  distrust,  the  full  gaze  of  confidence;  the  smile  of 
pleasure,  or  of  disdain;  and  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  tears  to 
express  either  our  joys  or  our  sorrows.  This  language  is  found 
in  the  great  lexicography  of  nature;  it  is  impressed  on  every  hu- 
man heart;  and  it  requires  no  comment  to  make  it  intelligible. 
Qut  as  man  is  a  reasonable  being,  capable  of  improving  his  na- 
ture, having  appetites  and  passions  superior  to  those  of  the 
brute;  this  language,  although  universal,  is  not  copious  enougfa- 
to  answer  the  high  purposes  of  his  destiny*  He  has,  therefore, 
invented  an  airtificial  language.  The  difficulty  of  understandinf; 
Ibis  i^  evident  throughout  the  whole  process  of  our  existence, 
irom  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  How  slowly  does  the  chiM  learp 
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tu  comprehend  and  to  utter  this  mechanical  language;  and  how 
fully  competent  is  he  to  understand  the  language  of  gesture. 

Dr.  Johnson's  laborious  dictionary  is  itself  a  comment  on  the 
justice  of  these  remarks.  So  difficult  is  it  to  acquire  a  proper 
comprehension  and  expression  of  this  artificial  language,  that 
it  becomes  a  distinct  study  and  profession  of  itself  to  obtain  it) 
and  orators  are  employed  to  state  our  causes  of  complaint  against 
our  fellow  men,  and  to  sue  at  the  proper  tribunal  for  redress. 
They  are  employed,  because  their  clients  h^ve  not  the  command 
of  the  language  that  they  have,  to  urge  their  claims  in  courts  of 
justice  I  need  not  remark  how  celebrated  that  man  becomes 
who  acquires  such  a  mastery;  what  treatises  have  been  writtei; 
how  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  its  attainment;  and  how  often^ 
without  success,  after  the  most  painful  and  persevering  effort. 
I  need  not  remark,  that  the  names  of  Demosthenes,  and  Cicero, 
now  so  idolized,  are  historical  monuments  of  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
quiring a  proper  command  of  this  artificial  language.  I  need 
not  remark,  that  the  complaints  now  so  common,  of  an  author's 
style,  are  but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  arrive  at  perfection  in  this  arduous  study. 

What,  permit  me  to  ask,  was  the  opinion  of  Demosthenes 
on  this  point*  who  had  laboured  with  so  much  emphasis  for  the 
mastery  of  this  artificial  language?  When  he  was  asked  what 
were  the  three  essentials  of  an  orator,  he  replied,  aetiorij  action^ 
nction^  In  plainer  phraseology,  he  told  iis  that  gesture^  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Deity  had  made  intelligible  to  every  heart,  was 
the  great  and  the  only  essential  in  oratory.  With  all  his  com- 
mand of  his  own  noble  and  native  language,  he  tells  us  that  this 
is  to  perform  only  a  secondary  and  subsidiary  part.  He  tells  us 
that  the  language  of  words  is  only  valuable  to  an  oratof*,  as  it 
serves  to  give  more  nicety  of  detail  to  the  stronger,  more  im- 
pressive, more  universal,  though,  unfortunately,  not  so  copious 
language  of  gesture.  This  is  strictly  and  philosophically  cor- 
rect.   Let  this  principle  be  tried  by  the  test  of  experiment. 

I  will  suppose  that  an  orator,  with  a  countenance  lightened 
up  by  smiles,  tells  a  most  moving  tale  of  distress:  his  veracity  fs 
suspected;  and  why?  He  may  pronounce  this  oration  with  th* 
most  moving  accents,  and  the  words  may  b«  such  as  Bemosthe- 
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nes  himself  would  have  uttered.  His  Teracity,  is  suspected;  be- 
cause the  language  of  gesture,  or  nature,  contradicts  the  tesd- 
mony  of  his  tongue.  Demosthenes  and  Dr.  Johnson  differ  es* 
sentially  on  this  point.  The  do^ctor  maintains  that  the  great  lan- 
guage of  natureU  to  be  superceded  by  the  use  of  his  ponderous 
dictionary. 

I  know  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  put  an  invidious  inter- 
pretation on  the  doctor's  words.  Unless  they  mean  this:  that 
tears,  smiles,  and  ^  frowns,  are  merely  to  be  classed  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  nature's  redundancies,  and  do  not  import  pleasure, 
distress,  and  indignation,  I  confess  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  t«  dis- 
cover any  meaning  whatever.  To  interdict  them  from  the  usa 
of  an  orator,  is  distinctly  to  say,  that  they  are  incapable  of  mo- 
ving his  audience,  for  if  they  do  have  this  effect,  it  forms  an  un*^ 
questionable  principle  of  his  art  to  manage  them  adroitly. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctor's  hypothesis,  I  will  venture  to 
contend,  that  it  has  been  from  the  neglect  of  this  language  that 
so  few  orators  are  capable  of  affex:ting  us  deeply.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  Garrick;  and  who  that  has  heard  of  him  will  forget  the 
countenance  of  Crarrick?  It  was  his  plastic  physiognomy  which 
gave  an  utterance  and,  let  me  add,  an  eloquence  to  his  feelings 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  convey*  '  He  made  it  his  pecutiar 
study  to  watch  every  gesture  of  his  fellow  men,  as  they  were 
portrayed  on  the  countenance,  by  the  predominant  passion;  and 
this  language  he  was  able  to  imitate.  This  was  Mrs.  Siddons's 
forte  also.  She  studied  and  she  copied  the  language  of  gesture; 
and  the  effect  was  electrical  on  the  hearts  of  her  audience. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  our  orators  pay,  by  £ir,  too 
much  atttention  to  mere  verbal  language^  and  overlook  these  ob- 
vious properties.  It  appears  to  me  very  plain,  that  if  an  onitor 
can  seize  these  subtle  properties  of  nature,  denominated  ges- 
ture, and  can  felicitously  apply  them,  the  possession  of  this  art 
will  be  an  infallible  guide  where  to  lay  the  emphasis,  where  to 
be  impassioned,  where  to  vary  his  tones,  and,  in  brief^  to  com- 
prehend all  the  subsidiary  parts  of  eloquence.  I  think  it  impos- 
sible too,  that  the  study  of  gesture  can  operate  otherwise  than 
this^  unless  we  are  disposed  to  contend  for  this  paradox^  that  na* 
ture  is  incapable  of  dictating  the  proper  tone  and  emphasis  to 
express  her  own  passions. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  the  science  of  gesture  has  been  so  often 
Underrated,  notwithstanding  when  we  observe  how  this  power* 
ful  engine  has  been  managed  in  the  hands  of  an  orator.  It  is 
conceived  to  be  a  sort  of  ponderous  accompaniment  to  a  fee- 
ble, cold,  monotonous  pronunciation;  and  from  legitimate  ges- 
ture it  thus  degenerates  into  the  most  despicable  grimace.  The 
countenance  is  formed  by  the  studied  phraseology  of  the  lipsi, 
and  appears  as  an  idle  and  insignificant  auxiliary,  where  it  should 
take  the  foremost  stand.  Many  of  us  have  seen  what  this  silent 
language  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  character  of  Cooke.  His 
frowning  visage  was  the  precursor  to  the  gathering  storm  which 
was  about  to  thunder  from  his  lips,  and  every  word  gave  to  that 
gloomy  physiognomy  a  dreadful  expression.  Whatever  was 
left  untold  by  the  features,  the  tongue  explained;  it  filled  up  all 
the  vacancies  of  passion,  and  in  this  horrid  harmony  consisted 
the  true  celebrity  of  Cooke.  Now  will  it  be  conceived,  that 
when  this  actor  was  master  of  a  cast  of  features  so  suitable  to 
the  character,  that  he  would  not,  of  course,  give  to  the  words 
their  proper  emphasis?  This  results  from  that  indissoluble 
connexion  established  by  nature  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  by  quadrating  gestures  and  physiognomy  to  our  cold  and  mea* 
sured  habits  of  declamation,  instead  of  giving  speech  its  empha- 
sis, from  them,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  deprived  of 
the  power  of  affecting  us.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  imagine,  that 
the  venerable  old  grand -dame,  Nature,  did  not  understand  her 
own  language,  and  was  bound,  out  of  reverence  to  him,  to  study 
his  dictionary. 

To  contradict  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  to  maintain  the 
preeminence  of  gesture  to  speech,  is  not,  therefoi^e,  so  paradoxi- 
cal as  it  might  appear  to  be  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject. 
It  is,  after  all,  only  to  maintain  that  the  simple  and  universal 
language  of  Nature  is  superior  to  the  laboured  refinements  of 
Art;  to  a  language  always  unstable,  subject  to  all  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  Fancy,  and  rarely  understood;  it  is  but  to  maintain 
that  just  ascendancy  which  the  hand  of  Nature  has  preserved  in 
all  her  works,  and  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Art  to  imitate 
only.  It  we  go  further  than  this,  we  shall  pass  the  bounds 
which  Demosthenes  himself  assigned  to  eloquence,  and  we  shall 
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make  Art  dictate  iesaons  to  Nature,  instead  of  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  her.  In  that  case  \re  shall  reaHze  the  storf  of  the 
mad  painter,  who  was  so  enraptured  by  the  production  of  his 
own  pencil,  that  he  called  on  Nature  to  make  his  piece  her  future 
model,  and  challenged  her  to  a  competition. 

X. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

CHARACTERS  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 
Mr.  Oldschool,  I  conceive  that  a  variety  of  characters  may  be 
found  in  ordinary  life,  which  although  they  develop  no  dazzling 
qualities,  are  so  peculiarly  marked  as  to  merit  a  place  in  your 
miscellany.  These  men  display  such  virtues  or  vices  which  all 
of  us  may  imitate  or  avoid.  If,  sir,  you  agree  with  me  in  opinioa 
that  amusement  or  instruction  may  be  gained  from  any  quarter ^ 
I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  the  insertion  of  the  following 
flketch,  which  attempts  to  do  justice  to  a  character  now  living. 

X. 
Jeremiah  Cxjrrah,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  mechanic, 
living  in  the  city  of  Newyork.  His  father  had,  by  his  frugality 
Rnd  strict  attention  to  his  business,  acquired  a  large  and  respect- 
able fortune.  As  Jerry  was  his  only  child,  and  the  heir  of  all 
this  property  his  father  would  not  have  him  brought  up  to  any 
particular  business  or  profession.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  make 
Ofie  fair  experiment,  whether  a  man  might  not  be  brought  up 
in  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  without  plunging  into  all  the 
disgraceful  excesses  of  a  rake.  He  said,  he  could  not  believe, 
if  his  son  was  properly  educated,  that  he  would  squander  his  pa- 
ternal estate  and  turn  bankrupt,  merely  because  he  had  a  for- 
tune to  spend.  He  did  think  it  was  possible,  that  a  gentleman 
might  mingle  in  polished  life,  and  all  its  decent  amusements, 
without  forfeiting  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  The  reader, 
will  easily  conjecture,  from  this  slight  and  imperfect  sketch, 
that  the  father  was  kind  and  indulgent.  He  gave  his  son  all  the 
advantages  of  a  classical  education,  in  which  he  became  a  re- 
spccuble  proficient.  The  father  having  thus  far  proceeded  in  his 
object,  now  turned  to  his  son,  the  reverse  of  this  picture,  and 
iifct  before  him  the  iaiamy  and  disgrace,  which  would  attend  mi 
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indulgence  of  low,  grovelling  appetites  and  passions.  He  warn- 
ed him  against  these  in  the  most  solemn  manneri  and  represented 
to  him>  that  although  his  paternal  estate  would  abufldantly  suf- 
fice all  the  purposes  of  decent  enjoyment  and  chastened  plea- 
sure yet  that  the  mines  of  JPeru  would  not  answer  himi  if  he 
made  his  passions  his  law.  These  ideas  he  repeated,  and  in  so 
many  shapes,  that  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  they  were 
woven  into  the  very  constitution  of  Jerry.  He  was  not  by  nature 
prone  to  such  indulgences  as  his  parent  warned  him  against,  and 
these  admonitions  coming  in  aid  of  his  native  indifference  to 
such  objects,  occasioned  them  to  be  viewed  by  him  with  insur- 
mountable  disgust*  The  son  thought  it  a  great  virtue  to  abstain 
from  the  perpetration  of  vices  which  no  temptation  would  in* 
duce  him  to  commit.  He,  in  order  to  make  his  native  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  to  take  literally  a  bond  of  fate,  bound  him- 
self by  a  set  of  formidable  resolutions,  which  he  was  determined 
in  no  exigency  to  violate.  He  would  not  for  instance,  learn  the 
names  of  cards,  because  he  dreaded  the  vice  of  gaming.  He 
would  not  learn  the  exercise  of  the  swon},  because  he  abhorred 
the  vice  of  mortal  arbitrament,  and  became  utterly  ignorant  of 
self-defence,  lest  he  should  by  accident  die  in  a  duel.  He  would 
not  learn  to  ride  a  horse,  because  he  abominated  horse-racing. 
Thus,  while  his  father's  stables  were  well  provided  with  the 
fleetest  coursers,  the  heir  to  all  this  estate  would  be  seen  per- 
forming from  place  to  place  pedestrian  tours  of  duty.  Being  thus 
completely  versed  in  the  non-essentials  of  a  gentleman,  his  fa- 
ther endeavoured  by  main  force,  to  thrust  him  into  company.— 
Accordingly  he  attended  balls,  and  public  assemblies,  stalking 
about  from  room  to  room  in  the  midst  of  all  this  blaze  of  mirth 
and  hilarity,  with  a  stride  as  solemn  and  as  formal  as  if  a  marble 
statue  had  stepped  from  its  pedestal.  Neither  the  encounter  of 
animated  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  as  the  parties  swam  down 
the  dance  together,  the  graceful  evolutions  of  manly  elegance^ 
and  female  beauty,  or  the  thrilling  strains  of  music  excited  the 
drowsiest  sensation  of  pleasure.  His  heart  was  an  isicle,  no  rajr 
of  beauty  could  warm  or  enliven.  He  seemed  all  this  while  to 
be  sighing  for  his  father's  chimney  corner,  and  the  old  venera- 
ble domestic  taby,  inconsolable  for  the  absence  of  her  com- 
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rade,  was  pouring  forth  lamentations  that  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  the  fiiintly.  His  father,  at  lengthy  discovered,  to  his  unspeak- 
able mortification,  that  all  his  saluury  lessons  to  Jeny,  had 
taught  him  only  how  to  save  his  estate,  without  enjoying  it.  He 
.  adopted  every  art»  he  resorted  to  ev«ry  expedient  to  flap  his  dor- 
mant ambition  from  its  yawn. 

All  this  flapping,  however,  anwered  no  purpose;  his  son's 
ambition  only  setfmed  to  snore  more  profoundly  afterwards,  for 
having  been  stimulated  to  a  little  temporary  exercise.  His  pa* 
rent  was  sdll  inflexible  in  his  endeavours,  and  now  he  regretted 
that  he  had  ever  given  him  any  caution  whatever,  to  preserve 
his  property  from  being  squandered  away.  With  much  expostu- 
lation, and,  at  length,^  by  downright  imperative  commands,  he 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  his  son  to  go  on  a  joomey  in  com- 
pany with  his  old  playfellows  and  associates.  He  was  amply  fur- 
nished with  money,  not  only  to  meet  his  expenses,  but  to  pur- 
chase whatever  was  curious  or  valuable.  Jerry  at  length  depart- 
ed on  his  tour,  punctiliously  pud  all  bis  bills,  but  at  he  had  no 
curiosity  to  see  any  thing  curious,  he  deemed  it  the  most  prudent 
part,  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  not  to  part  with  his  money  ta  pur* 
chase  what  he  did  not  want.  His  £sther  hoped,  that  be  might 
by  this  jaunt,  take  by  inoculation,  some  of  that  overflow  oi  spi- 
rit, with  which  his  fellow  travellers  abounded.  All  this  was 
literally  love's  labour  lost;  his  son  lamented  still  his  distance  from 
the  chimney  corner,  and  he  returned  home  and  restored  faithfully 
to  his  father's  hands  the  money  which  he  enjoined  him  to  expend. 

At  length  Jerry's  father  died,  and  he  came  into  possession  of 
a  noble  estate.  Nothing  was  now  lacking  but  a  ci4>acity  to  en- 
joy those  bounties  that  Fortune  had  so  munificently  bestowed.— 
Jerry  would  not  marry,  because  he  had  not  obtained  a  previous 
assurance  from  Fate,  that  he  should  not  be  afflicted  with  a  scold- 
ing wife.  He  would  not  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  lite- 
rature, because  they  require  exercise,  which  would  be  incom- 
patible with  his  yawning  mode  of  existence.  He  would  not  re- 
ceive company  in  a  hospitable  and  munificent  way,  lest  they 
should  lead  him  into  the  excesses  of  gambling  and  the  bottle, 
vices  from  which  Nature  had  interdicted  him.  In  this  way  he 
debars  himself  from  the  intercourse  of  every  pleasure^  lest  rt 
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should  by  accident  introduce  some  kindred  vice.  The  gray 
hairs  now  begin  to  thicken  en  his  temples,  and  his  existence 
has  been  almost  exhausted  between  a  dream  and  a  yawn.  He 
is  now  one  of  Nature's  negatires,  one  of  th«se  wretched  paupers 
which  must  be  supported  by  good  fortune  or  the  parish. 


IHEKCH  TRANSLATION  OF  MARMION.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO, 

The  following  is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  translation,  and' 
considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  is  highly  ho« 
nourable  to  the  author's  powers  of  versification.  We  could  not 
indeed  name  any  of  our  modem  poets,  who  are  so  strictly  and 
permanently  British,  as  Mr.  Scott.  Besides  the  obstacles,  which 
his  very  singular  manner,  his  local  allusions,  and  ^the  quaint 
elliptic  turns  of  expressions  to  which  the  shortness  of  his  mea- 
sure so  often  condemns  him,  oppose  to  his  naturalisation  in  any  fo- 
reign language,  there  is  a  peculiar  and  untractable  wUdness  about 
the  names  and  jargon  of  his  border  heroes,  which  must  resist, 
we  imagine,  the  efibrts  of  the  most  dexterous  interpreter.  If 
Boileau  was  terrified  at  the  name  of  marshal  Wurts,  by  what  pro* 
cess  does  Mr.  Davezac,  hope  to  reconcile  Parisian  ears  to  ^  Hard 
riding  Dick,'*  or  <<  Wiihomonswick,"  or  *^  Sir  Albany  Feather- 
Btoohaugh,"  not  to  mention  ^'  Archibald  Beil-the-cat/'  and  other 
worthies,  <<  mal  nis  pour  les  oreilies,"*as  the  satirist  declares. 
These  difficulties  will,  however,  we  trust,  rather  animate  than 
discourage  the  effoits  of  Mr.  Davezac,  who  has  rendered  faith- 
fiilly  and  poetically,  many  passages  of  Marmion,  and  who  has 
our  cordial  wishes  for  his  success. 

Mb.  Oldschool, 

The  poems  of  Scott  have  as  many  readers  as  perhaps  any 
other  book  in  the  English  language.  A  gentleman  in  Newor- 
Uans  is  about  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  celebrity  by  a  French 
translation.  He  has  begun  by  Marmion^  and  afforded,  as  far  as  he 
has  progressed,  a  specimen  of  fine  French  poetry,  in  which  the 
characteristic  descriptive  power  of  his  author  is  admirably  pre- 
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served.     As  very  many  of  your  readers  understand  the  French 
language,  I  have  thought  that  a  few  extracts  from  this  manu- 
script might  be  agreeable;  and  have  obtained  the  author*s  per- 
permission  to  send  them  to  you. 

There  is  a  pleasure  arising  from  the  sense  of  difficnlty  sur- 
mounted in  a  literary  work.  To  appreciate  those  which  oppo- 
sed the  execution  of  this,  the  reader  ought  to  be  versed  in 
French  poetry,  and  to  know  the  extreme  severity  with  which 
certain  words,  certain  turns  of  expression,  admitted  in  the  poesy 
of  other  nations,  are  excluded  from  the  French.  To  please  a 
French  ear  in  the  translation,  and  to  preserve  the  torn  of  thought, 
and  frequently  the  expression  of  such  an  author  as  Scott,  was, 
therefore,  no  very  easy  task.  Unless  I  am  deceived,  Mr.  Davesac 
has  executed  it  in  a  manner  that  will  do  honour  to  himself  and 
his  country,  and  afford  the  mere  French  reader  a  grauficMoa, 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  an  Englishman  receives  in  the  peru- 
sal of  this  elegant  work. 

The  introductory  epistle  of  the  third  canto,  is  one  of  the  most 
admired  in  the  original.  The  following  translation  exceeds  it  in 
harmony,  while  it  gives  a  &ithful  copy  of  every  elegance  of 
thought  which  characterises  it* 

*  Comme  ces  images  erransy 
Qu'on  voit  glisser  dans  Tatmosph^re, 
Chassis  par  les  vents  du  printems. 
Prominent  leur  ombre  Ug^ 
Et  leur  imit^  passagere 
Sur  no8  sillons  et  dana  nos  champsi 
EmUemes  des  trop  courts  instans 
lie  notre  inegale  carriere:-* 
Commc  l*ondc  qui  des  bauts  monts, 
Tantdi.  pr^cipite  aes  bonds. 


*  Liike  April  morning  clouds  that  pass,  ' 
With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass. 
And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow, 
Life*s  chequered  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow; 
Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north. 
Now  ill  a  torrcift  racing  forth. 
Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 
And  almost  slumbering  <m  the  plain; 
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Ecume  et  fuit  dans  la  prune; 

TantAty  oubliant  sa  furie» 

Serpente  ou  dort  aur  lea  gaxons,  , 

Caressant  sa  rive  fleurie: 

Comme  le  zcplur  inconstant' 

Qui  tantdt  retient  son  haleinet 

Tantdt  la  ranime,  k  I'instant 

Oii  I'on  le  eroit  loin  de  la  plainee— • 

Telle,  libre  dans  son  essor, 

Ma  muse  erre,  glisse,  serpente, 

Vuit,  revient,  disparait  encor, 

Comme  un  Songe  a  I'aube  naiasante. 

Mais  Poeil  se  deiecte  au  tableau 

Des  conflicts  d*ombre  et  de  liuniere-^ 

On  aime  k  suivre  d'un  ruisseau 

La  roarche  eirante,  irreg^liere— 

Nous  6coutons,  avec  pUisir, 

Dans  la  profondeur  des  Bocages, 

Soupiier  I'inconstant  z^phir, 

Aiosi,  nistkques  et  sauvages, 

Comme  Tombre^  I'oude  et  les  vents, 

A116s  mes  vers;  coul^s  mes  chants, 

Ausai  vagues  que  les  nuages, 

Et  sans  Irein  comme  les  torrents. 
The  concludiDg  lines  of  the  above  are  exquisitely  beautiful) 
and  if  they  can  reach  the  eye  of  the  author,  he  will  not|   I  am 
sure,  blush  to  see  himself  in  the  French  garb. 

The  lines  addressed  to  the  meniory  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick,  from  the  same  epistle,  are  extremely  well  rendered. 


like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 
Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 
And  ever  swells  again  as  fast. 
When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past; 
Thus  varies  my  romantic  theme 
Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 
Yet  pl^ed,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 
Of  Light  and  Shade's  inconstant  race; 
Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar. 
Weaving  its  maze  irregular; 
And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 
Heaves  its  wild  sigh  through  autumn  tfeetf . 
Then  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale. 
Flow  on,  flow  onconfined,  my  tale. 
VOL.  II.  4  Jf 
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*H6!  quoi,  notre  siicle  4  tes  ytiax, 

IToffre't-il  nuls  faits  f^orleuz 

Digney  de  ta  mme  heroiqae? 

H^  quoi!  Poeteromantiqiic, 

N'  as  ttt  pas  on  chant  de  douleur. 

Un  vers  ^l^giaque  ettendrey 

A  doiuier  &  I'auguate  cendre 

lie  Bninsmdc  mort  aa  champd'hoBiMnrt 

Quoi!  pas  un  mot'  pas  une  larme^ 

Pas  un  Boupir?  quand  la  valeur 

Pour  la  liberty,  tombe  et  meurt... 

O  h^os  de  ees  tems  d'allarme! 

Tu  vis  unsi^cleplus  heuzenx^ 

Quand,  malgr6  I'Autriche  guerriere, 

MalgT^  le  Russe  beliiqueuz, 

Et  la  Gaule  et  ['Europe  entierd 

De  Brandebourg  Pastre  orgueuiUeoz 

S*61eya  brillant,  radieux^ 

Eclipsa  tout  dans  aa  cameve! 

Tu  n'as  p<i  sunriyre  4  ses  ftux. 

Brunswick!  ni  supporter  la  peine 

De  voir,  dans  lea  flots  de  la  Jenne 

•  "  Or  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time. 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Bninswick's  venerable  heane. 
What!  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh, 
Wben  valour  bleeds  for  liberty? 
Oh!  hero  of  that  glorious  time, 
When  with  unrivalled  light  sublime. 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Russia;  and  the  Gaol, 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  fbe»— 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh arose! 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
Forever  quenched  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  chief! — it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven. 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth'. 
Lamented  chief!— not  thine  the  power. 
To  s^ve  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatched  tb«0pear«  hut  left  theahkldi 
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Ses  rayons,  pom*  juiuus,  ^temi, 
Tu  n'as  pu  changer,  dea  deatina, 
L'arrdt  iktal;  chef  d^plofrable! 
Ni  d^triure,  dana  son  bereeau, 
Cette  hydre,  clleste  fl^o, 
Lanci  aur  la  tarrecoupable. 
Chef  malheureox!  ton  braa  guerri^ 
Ne  put  grarantirtapatrie, 
Ed  ce  grand  jour  si  meurtrier, 
Ce  jour  pour  elle  le  dernier, 
Oi^,  dana  son  aveuglefoUe^ 
Frenant  sa  lance  avec  furie. 
Bile  oublia  son  bouclier. 

II  te  convenait  d'aspirer 
Au  prix  des  talents,  de  la  gloire, 
Mais  Ik,  trahi  par  la  Tictoiie, 
n  te  convenait  d*ezpirer. 
Fallait-il  done,  vaincu  par  Page, 
Au  joug  du  commun  esclayage 
Froatttuer  tea  cbeveux  blanca! 
Prolonger  des  jours  languissana, 
Vivrc,  pour  voir,  par  le  pillage* 
IMvaster  tea  etats  brillans? 
bnpuissant  ttooin  de  ^outrage 
Fait  ji  tes  droits,  ^  tes  cnfans?— 
Kon;  tu  pr^vins  cette  infamie; 
Le  ciel,  attendri  sur  ton  sort, 
But  4  la  gloire  de  ta  vie. 


Valour  and  skill  'tvaa  thine  to  try. 

And,  tried  in  vain,  'twaa  thine  to  die. 

lU  had  it  seemed  thy  aUver  ha'ur 

The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share, 

For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven, 

And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given; 

Thy  land's,  thy  children*a  wrongs  to  feel, 

And  witneas  woes  thou  could'st  not  healj 

On  thee  relenting  heaven  bcstowa 

For  honoured  life  an  honoured  close; 

And  when  revolves,  in  Time's  sure  change^ 

The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge, 

Wlien  breathing  fury  for  her  sake. 

Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 

Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 

To  whethi»swor4on  Bnmwickfa  tomi?. 
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E|^r  l*€clat  de  ta  mart. 
£t,  quand  dans  sa  coucie  inibie, 
Le  terosy  enfin  ramcBera 
Le  gnuKl^our  de  U  Gennank^ 
ijtuand,  \»aU  de  U  tynaniey 
QuelqiU  ArmMua  s'annera 
Bu  fer  veni^eur  de  la  patne; 
Avant  de  frapper,  U  ira 
O  Brunswick!  sur  Ummausole^ 
Invoquer  tom  ombre— ^t  c'est  \k 
Qu'  il  aiguisera  son  ^pfc. 
And  the  ease  and  flowing  measare  of  the  close  have  rarely 
been  equalled  ia  any  language. 

*  Non,  William,  chacun  lOii  partage; 

tAisse  en  pais  sur  le  mont  SauyagCj  • 

Fleurir  le  aauvage  gen^t; 

Soigne  la  Tulipe  et  Toeiilet; 

Arrondis  I'if  et  la  Sabine;  . 

Taille  la  Vigne;  mais  jamais 

IT^lague  l*errante  aub^pine, 

Et  UuBse,  k  son  gr^,  Teglantina 

B'enlacer  parmi  lea  guerets. 

Puisque,  souvent,  d*un  doux  sourite, 

Tu  payas  mes  faibles  accents 

Puisque  tes  conseils  mdulgens 

Ont,  souvent,  regl6  mon  d^lire. 

Rekv^  mes  vers  languissans, 

£pur6  le  con  de  ma  lyre; 

Sois  le  m^me  encore  atijourd'hoi 

Et  s(mge,en  parcourant  ces  pages 


*  May»  Erskine,  uay— on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heathbell  flourish  still; 
Cherish  the  tuUp,  pnuie  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimmed  tbe  eglantine: 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay— «ince  of  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays. 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  i-efine 
My  flattened  thought,  or  cumbrous  line, 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  tiiend; 
Though  wild  us  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale, 
Fbw  forth,  flow  unreAtnuned,  my  tale* 
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Que  ieur  auleur  est  ton  ami. 
Ainsi,  nistiqnes  et  Murages 
Comme  rombre,  Ponde  et  les  Tentft 
AUez,  met  vers;  ooul^s*  mes  chants 
Atissi  vig:ues  qoe  lea  nuagea, 
Et  Sana  freia  comme  le«  torrenta. 

Of  the  poem  itself,  the  following  passages  "will  give  some 
idea:  the  description  in  the  first  canto  is  thus  rendered: 
*  Sur  iin  fort  destrier  qui  d'ardeur  etincelle 
Le  lord  Marmion  s'avaiice  et  le  pont  retentit, 
Un  casque  massif  pend  a  rar^on  de  sa  selle; 
Sa  mile  contenance  k  tous  les  yeux  d^cele 
Vn  chevalier  fameux,  un  preux  qui  r^unit, 
A  la  force  de  corps  la  pr^ence  dVsprit, 
Et  qui  plus  d'une  ibis  s'est  montr^  dans  la  lice. 
Sur  sa  face  b&le6  une  ample  cicatrice 
Rappelle  avec  honneur»  lea  plaines  de  Boswort. 
Ses  sourcils  noirs  et  dur<i»  ses  yeux  ardents,  son  port, 
Laissent  percer  un  caractere 
Facile  i  s'enflammer,  imp^rieux,  coleie 
Et  son  air  r^flechi,  penetrant  et  discr^t^ 
Indique  le  penseur,  Thomme  habile  ct  secret. 
Son  front  chauTe»  du  casque  attestant  le  ravage; 

*  Along  the  bridge  lord  Marmion  rode» 

Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trod. 

His  helm  hung  at  the  aaddle  bow( 

Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know 

He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 

And  had  in  many  a  battle  been}  * 

The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  revealed 

A  token  true  of  Bnsworth  field; 

His  eye-brow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 

Showed  jipirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire, 

Tet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek. 

Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 

His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 

His  thick  moustache,  and  curly  hair. 

Coal-black,  and  grixxled  here  and  there, 

But  more  through  toil  than  age; 
His  square-turned  joints,  and  strength  of  limb. 
Showed  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But,  in  close  fight,  a  champion  grim, 

ft  ctanpsy  a  Inder  ssfe. 
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Son  iptiate  moustoebe;  et  tes  efaeiwiut  eripu, 
CoiirU  et  noin,  mis  uwfi  de  qoelquea  pmb  chenii% 
biiit  det  mvanx  pbM  que  de  Page; 
8a  cunired'  atU^tepet  tee  membrM  fieir?cnX( 
Peignaient  non  de  laoeor  «m  petit4iiaitre  aimabley 
Mais  bieii  dam  lechamp-cloa,  tni  «haiiipi(»MdoiitaUei 
Dam  ks  combau  un  chef  prudent  et  valeuieuz. 

The  moment  of  his  entry  is  described  with  Tivadtf. 

liais  je  doia  peindre  atitii  de  la  garde  da  fort^ 

La  disposition  et  Tamiure  oomplette: 

Dans  la  cour  du  chateau,  U  gamison,  dAbord, 

Mouaqueton  sur  T^paule,  et  morion  en  t€te» 

Poor  receyoir  le  noble  lord* 

SMtaitrang^  en  haie:  au  centre  les  musettes 

Ics  menestrels  et  les  trompettes, 

Attendaient  le  «gnal  pour  commencer  I'accord. 

Les  canoniers,  m^che  allnme^ 

Etaient  tous  pr€ts  pour  le  talut  d'honmun 

Et,  quand  Marmion  fit  son  eatie4 

Ce  fat  un  bruit,  une  (umie 

Un  tintamare  k  fiure  pear. 

Les  ichos  en  prirent  rallarmei 

Et  I'antique  Norham  depuis  son  fondateur 

ITayait  jamais  oui  psreil  vacanne. 

I  will  close  these  extracts  with  Selbj's  reflections  on  the 
supposed  necromancy  of  the  palmer,  and  his  entrance  into  the 
haU. 

*Ah!  seigneur,  dit  Selby,  le  doit  mis  sur  la  bouche^ 

Ke  vous  y  jouez  pas;  cetbomme  en  sait  bien  longr 

Et  je  croispour  ce  qui  me  toucbe, 

Qu'il  en  sait  beaucoup  trop:  an  savoir  s!  profond 

Ke  s'aequiert  pas  tout  au  sermon. 

Je  ne  m'ezplique  point;  mais  j'y  crois  Toir  da  louche, 

D  marmotte  tout  seul,  etpuis,  d*un  air  farouche, 

Friroit  oomme  i  I'aspect  de  qudque  Yiaion. 

••<  Ah!  noble  sir,'*  young  Selby  said. 
And  finger  oa  his  1^  he  laid, 
^  This  man  knows  much,  perchanee  e'en  mors 
Than  heeould  learn  by  holy  lore. 
Still  to  hisaself  he*s  mxfttering, 
And  shrinks  as  atsmneLttmean  tfakig* 
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Now  ftTons  4coiit^  U  nutt^  ftis  de  m  couche, 
Piu8qu*il  hat  touiToua  dire:oQtie  on  Strange  aon. 
Nous  rotumesy  ]ongleiii8«  en  cooycnation 
At«c)— ^D  ne  voyait  pu  une  mouohe. 
II  m'a  ■embUy  cependant  quelquefois 
tten  clairemeBt  diatinguer  d'al^trca  toix. 
Je  ne  saia— maia  tout  ip»*-4>e  aent  paa  Teau  hiaite, 
'*'  Frere  Jean  nous  a  dit  que  c*ietait  choae  icxibc, 

<hie  nuUe  conacienceexempte  de  mtfait 
Ne  pnait  ai  longtema,  ni*  ai  tard  ne  veillait 
Four  le  frere  il  a*endort  ausaitdt  qu*il  recite 
Db  Av0  aur  aon  chapelet. 
N^importe,  dit  Bfannion»  c'eat  clieae  terminle 
Je  le  prenda  pour  mon  guide,  eut^  avec  Tenfer 
Facte  condu,  aoci€t£  formiei 
Tut  il,  lui  m^me,  Lucifer. 
Faitea  done,  je  roua  prie  appeler,  dans  I'enottnte, 
Ce  revenant  deteiF^  aunte.  # 

Bientdt  le  P^lerin  parut  dana  le  Ballon: 
Sea  traiu  etaient  cach^a  par  un  noir  oapucbon; 
Vn  manteau  noir  couvrait  aea-^normea  ^paulea. 
0e  son  errante  miaaion^ 
n  portait  lea  sacr^aaymbolea; 
Bourdon,  gourde,  beaace  et  boete  deferblanc: 
Un  groa  cuir  lui  ceignait  le  flanc: 
Uea  coquiUea  chargeaient  aa  t^te. 
Sur  aa  poitrine,  il  laiaaaitToir 
Un  crucifix,  apport^  de  Lorette. 
Lea  clefa  de  St.  Pierre  en  aa||toir, 
Brillaient  en  ecarlate,  et  tranchaient  sur  le  noir. 
Enfin,  une  Palme  fl^trie, 
Sur  lea  bords  du  Jourdain  cueillie, 

Laat  night  we  listened  at  his  cell; 

Strange  sounda  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to  tell. 

He  murmured  on  till  mom,  howe'er 

No  liring  mortal  could  be  near. 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain, 

Aa  other  voices  spoke  again. 

I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not — 

Friar  Johnhath  told  ua  it  ia  wrote. 

No  conscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong. 

Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 

Himself  still  aleeps  before  his  beads 

Scro  mariNd  tta  aiTt^  uA  two  c>aadib**«*> 
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Kt  qu*U  tenait  Arec  an  humble  orgtteil, 

lie  declaraii  Pelerin  d'  Arabie 

£t  visiteor  du  saint  Geroudl. 

9on  abordjdans  la  aalle,  excitace  mutmure 

Que  cause  la  surprae  et  radmiratiofi 

Kill  chevalier  Vr^sent,  sans  ezcepter  Biarmiony 

Du  Pelerin,  n'egalait  la  stature 

Nul  ceil  n'etait  plus  fier»  nul  air  plus  impoaant.       * 

iy\m  pas  delibirii  quoique,  grave  et  pesant. 

Sans  autre  iiltroducteur,  il  fut  choisir  sa  place 

Vis-^-vis  lord  Marmioni  le  regardaat  en  face, 

Avee  un  air  d'  egalite. 

Miua,  h^las!  des  chagrins  et  de  I'advreiit^. 

Sur  tout^  son  ^tre,  on  voyait  le  ravage. 

Sa  facecreuse  et  h&ve,et  son  coips  deehain^ 

Sepresentaient  assez  Pimage 

D^un  grand  colosse  ruin6 

Non^  le  terns,  mais  par  tforag^. 

D^s  qu  *k  sourire  il  vouhut,  par  hazard 

Contramdre  et  plier  son  visage 

Ses  traits  s*y  refiisaient;  et  soudxin  son  regard 

Devenait  sauvage  et  hagard. 

En  cet  4tat,  Tsil  de  sa  propre  mere 

En  le  voyanty  se  fiit  m^pris: 

EUe  eut  pleur6  surlui»  sur  sa  misdre, 

Adrotr^  de  si  beaux  d£bris. 

Sans  se  douter,  dans  sa  piti^  sincere. 

Que  cet  objet  £tait  son  fils. 

Mais  qui  r^sis^jprait  ii  de  semblables  causes? 

Le  malheur,  le  besoin,  les  travaux,  les  soucis. 

Font  d*^tranges  metamorphoses. 

Avaiit  le  terns,  le  chagrin  nous  btanchlt;] 

Plus  que  le  tems,  le  travail  nous  vicilUt; 

Le  besoin  fane  et  fl^trit  la  Jeunesse; 

II  la  d^ssiche  dans  sa  flour: 

Et  les  sillons  creiis^s  pa^  le  malheur, 

Sent  plus  profonds  que  ceuxde  la  vieillesse. 

Hcureux!  qui  n'a  jamais  ^prouveces  fl^aux: 

Le  pauvre  Pelerin  a  connu  tous  ccs  maux. 

My  design  in  sending  you  these  extracts,  is  to  discover  whe- 
ther readers  unacquainted  with  the  author  of  this  translatiant 
feel  the  same  acimiration  for  the  work,  or  whether  his  friends 
suffer  their  taste  to  be  influoaced  by  the  excellent  qualities  Uiey 
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know  bim  to  possess,  and  the  talents  with  which  he  enliveiis 
their  society.     It  is  the  work  of  Mr*  Julea  Davezac  de  CaMttra^ ' 
how  principal  of  the  college  of  Neworleans. 
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Fasbion  and  Taste.  As  the  contending^  and  almost  equally 
acknowledged  powers  of  Fashiok  and  Taste,  are  frequently 
consulted  by  the  votaries  of  Vanity  and  Pleasure,  I  shall,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  lovely  and  rational  part  of  the  attractive  sex, 
endeavour  to  describe  their  different  attributes. 

Fasbion  is  the  offspring  of  Cafrics,  and  is  of  a  fantastic  ap- 
pearance* Its  nurse  was  the  caineiion<*— air-nourished,  and  per- 
petually  chan  Jng.  Cherished  into  strength,  it  sought  the  busy 
scenes  of  Gallantry  and  Fancy.  Its  first  resting  place  was  amidst 
the  false  ringlets  of  a  Gallic  coquette.  For  a  time,  it  presided  at 
the  toilet  of  Athenian  ladies,  laughing  Philosophy  to  scorn.  Some- 
times it  visited  the  temples  of  Roman  gallantry,  while  Roman 
hardihood  bowed  before  its  altar.  It  has  been  known  to  rule  the 
destiny  of  Gallic  monarchs;  to  revel  in  the  huge,  ruff,  and  stif- 
fened deformity  of  the  vain  and  the  learned  Elizabeth;  and  it 
even  stamped  the  passport  to  preferment,  during  the  reign  of  the 
second  Charles,  in  the  then  licentious  court  of  Britain. 

Fasbion  patronized  the  savage  Hottentots  in  their  disgusting 
decorations:  cramped  the  fine  feet  of  the  Chinese;  and  revelled 
in  the  shadow  of  their  half-closed  eyelids.  Fasbion  commended 
the  prim  coquettes  of  Vandyke,  and  the  voluptuous  forms,  the 
languishing  ^yes  of  the  canvass-breathing  aemttaliBt^  sir  Peter 
Lely.  Fasbion  is  decked  with  flowers,  feathers,  tinsels,  jewelsi 
beads,  and  all  the  garish  profusion  of  degenerated  fancy.  It 
tnak^s  ideots  of  its  votaries,  and  yet  we  sometimes  see  tho  wisest  - 
^verned  by  its  influence. 

VOL.  If.  4  • 
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Tasts  is  a  mild,  a  beauteous  female*  of  Grecian  extrdctioti; 
Ainplft  but  elegantly  adorned.  Her  brows  are  crowned  with  a 
profusion  ©f  Heaven's  gifts,  and  her  flight  never  extends  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Nature.  It  waf  originally  her  office  to  fold 
the  drapery  of  her  native  vestments,  and  to  braid  the  glossy  tres- 
ses of  Circassian  virgins.  She  presided  over  the  poetry  of  S^h 
pho;  she  assisted  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Medicean  Venus;  gave 
the  warm  glow  to  thtf  pencil  of  Claude  de  Lorraine;  grouped 
the  figures  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  blended  the  colours  which 
immortalized  the  breathing  pencil  of  Titian.  It  was  her's  to  il- 
lumine the  mind  of  the  British  Reynolds,  as  it  will  be  her  office 
to  consecrate  his  memory.  Taste,  though  deprive4of  the  power 
she  once  held  over  the  minds  of  enlightened  mortals,  still  as- 
serts her  empire  in  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  the  discrimina- 
ting tew. 

THE  LOVER. 

The  following  is  translated  from  the  effusions  of  ^  A  TavE 
Lovi^R  of  the  fifteenth  century."  How  far  the  picture  which  It 
presents,  accords  with  the  life  of  a  Columbian  Strepbon  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  1  submit  to  the  determination  of  some  of  iu 
laughter-loving  damsels,  who  are  merry  because  they  never  felt 
a  wound.  It  is  true,  some  of  these  gentlemen  cannot  be  accosted 
with  the  significant  interrogatory  of  the  song,  ^  why  so  fiaU^  l&nd 
lover?'*  and  they  would  rather  ^«  snore  upon  the  flint,"  than  bu^ 
<<  one  fading  moment's  mirth,  with  twenty  watchful,  weary,  te- 
dious nights:"  yet  are  they  willing  to  ^  sigh  away  whole  Sun- 
days," and  ^  weary  tlie  hearer  in  their  mistress's  praise."  Al- 
though such  swains  may  not  be  called  "true  lovers,"  yet  they 
can  answer  the  question  <^  what  is*t  o'clock,"*  without  the  aid  of 
an  old  woUch  or  gobhn  damned. 

When  Night  puts  on  her  mantle  grave^ 
And  trembling  rooon-bealna  light  the  wave; 
When  duHer  soub  are  sunk  in  sleep, 
And  Sorrow's  children  watch  and  weep: 
With  the  calm  scene's  relucent  glow, 
I  seek  to  sooth  my  bosom's  wo; 

*  Vid.  As  Ton  Like  It.  a.  S.  so  «.    I  should  add,  that  this  pars^rmph  is  hk- 
tai4«d  for  those  who  will  luderstaad  it. 
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But  still  my  cherislCd  h^pes  I  mourn 
Mid  thy  dark  rocks,  lone  Lindesfem! 
And  when  the  sun  illumes  the  east, 
Unblest  by  life  reviving  rest. 
With  throbbing^  heart,  and  burning^  brain. 
Thy  barren  rocks  I  seek  again: 
Those  rocks  that  bloom'd  like  £4en  fair, 
'    When  she,  my  life's  lov'd  light  was  there! 
Soon  my  last  light  shall  cease  to  burn 
Mid  tliy  dark  waves,  tone  Lindtofem! 

AvTHoas  and  Readkhs  do  each  other  ample  juftUe:  tho 
first  inveigh  against  the  ignorance  and  injustice  of  the  world; 
and  the  other,  the  dulness  and  vanity  of  the  author:  so,  that  if 
the  first  pay  the  other  off  with  bad  sense  or  false  wit,  the  other 
requites  them  with  fiUse  judgment. 

INSENSIBILITY* 

Though  I  frequently  wish  for  that  insensibility  on  which  the 
ease  of  the  heart  depends,  yet  I  never  admire  those  who  are  pos* 
sessed  of  it  I  should  despise  myself,  if  1  thought  I  could  walk 
the  stage  of  life 

With  thoughtless  eye  and  sauntering  pace. 

And  broad  felicity  of  face. 

>         SOBROW. 

It  is  the  constant  business  of  Sorrom  to  draw  gloomy  and  de- 
jecting images  of  life;  to  anticipate  the  hour  of  misery,  and  t» 
prolong  it  when  it  is  arrived.  Peace  of  mind  and  contentment 
fly  from  her  haunts,  and  the  amiable  traces  of  cheerfulness  dieT 
beneath  her  influence.  Sorrow  is  an  enemy  to  Virtue,  while  it 
destroys  that  cheerful  habit  of  mind  by  which  it  is  cherished  and 
supported.  It  is  an  enemy  to  Piety;  for  with  what  language  shall 
we  address  that  Being,  whose  providence,  our  complaints  either 
accuse  or  deny.  It' is  an  enemy  to  Health,  which  depends  greatly 
on  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  the  animal  spirits;  and  of  Happi* 
ness  it  is  the  reverse. 

LOVE. 

The  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  has  remarked,  that  theheadi^ 
always  a  dufie  to  the  heart.    This  writer  it  distinguished  fiir  the 
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singularity  and  boldness  of  his  sentimonU;  but  this  obserTation 
will  be  found  to  be  almost  universally  truCf  when  applied  to  the 
passion  of  Love.  He  who  b  a  stranger  to  its  desires,  and  has  never 
experienced  the  unbounded  power  which  it  usurps  over  the  sou], 
will  condemn  those  ideas  of  love  which  he  deems  romantic  and 
absurd,  and  ridicule  the  writings  of  those  who  have  described,  in 
gloomy  colours,  the  distress  which  the  mind  suffers  from  an  un- 
fortunate passion,  from  absence,  jealousy,  or  disafifioiatmenii-^ 
or  the  exquisite  pleasure  which  lovers  enjoy,  when  after  a  long 
separation  they  meet,  and  find  in  each  other  every  thing  that 
they  wish  or  desire. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  that  a  majority  of  the  world 
are  strangers  to  the  power  of  this  passion,  and  the  refined  plea- 
sures which  it  is  capable  of  yielding;  but  such  persons  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  their  hearts. 

As  man  ^as  formed  for  society,  Nature  has  wisely  implanted 
in  his  constitution,  a  strong  desire  of  forming  social  connexions. 
By  the  intercourse  which  subsists  between  men,  they  are  led  to 
observe  the  variety  which  prevails  in  their  dispositions,  inclina- 
tions, habits,  and  abilities.  Hence  arises  the  degree  of  esteem 
with  which  we  regard  one  person  more  than  anotlier.  But  that 
friendship  which  is  cherished  by  persons  of  the  same  sex,  will 
not  satisfy  the  heart  that  is  softened  by  tenderness:  it  will  still 
feel  a  vacancy  which  love  only  can  fill:  it  will  anxiously  sigh  for 
a  heart  warm  and  affectionate  as  itself,  for  a  connexion  the  most 
intimate,  th^t  shall  unite  interest,  be  as  durable  as  life,  and  the 
source  of  constant  and  uninterrupted  pleasure.  Such  a  connex- 
ion is  the  best  gift  of  Heaven;  it  has  been  enjoyed  by  thousands, 
and  would  be  much  more  frequent  than  it  is,  were  mankind 
more  virtuous,  and  less  ensnared  by  the  delusive  charms  which 
Vice  assumes  to  captivate  the  irresolute. 

Thrice  happy  are  they  whose  congenial  souls  enjoy  the  sweets 
of  mutual  love!  each  striving  to  excel  in  endeavours  to  please. 
They  seek  no  joys  but  those  which  love  inspires,  and  innocence 
approves.  Time  may  drive  the  colour  from  their  cheeks,  and 
infuse  his  chill  into  their  veins;  but  their  affections  are  still 
warm  and  sincere. 

Marriages  are  frequently  unhappy,  because  the  parties  dis- 
cever  that  they  have  been  playing  a  game  of  mutual,  and,  indeed* 
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often  self-deceit.  Before  marriage  they  bad  acted  under  restraint. 
In  the  moments  of  youthful  dalliance,  when  the  rosy  Hours  were 
'led  on  by  endearing  smiles,  and  the  visions  of  Hope  were  gilded 
by  the  brightest  lines  of  the  rainbow,  no  jarrin|^  Passion  reared 
its  Medusa  front;  but  Hymen  severely  punishes  all  false  wor- 
shippers; he  strips  the  mask',  and  shows  them  in  their  true  cha* 
racters.  The  deceiving  pair  becomes  disgusted,  and  sometimes 
hate  each  other  as  violently  as  they  formerly  loved. 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

The  followinf^  passage  is  a  brilliant  example  of  a  judicious 
choice  of  circumstances  in  a  description;  for  such  an  art  is  as  ne* 
cessary,  as  a  happy  blending  of  colours  in  a  picture. 

^^  I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  are  desolate; 
the  flames  had  resounded  in  the  halls,  ahd  the  voice  of  the  peo* 
pie.  is  heard  no  more;  the  stream  of  Cutha  was  removed  from  its 
place  by  the  fall  of  the  wailis;  the  thistle  shoots  there  its  low^f 
head:  the  moss  whistled  to  the  winds;  the  fox  looked  out  of  the 
windovfs^  and  the  rank  gra&s  of  the  walls  waved  round  his  head; 
desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moma:  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her 
fathers.**— FiNG  At. 

The  beauty  of  this  description  must  strike  every  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  least  taste.  The  amiable  Michael  Bruce,  in  his  ex- 
quisite poem  of  Loch  Leven,  has  a  passage  in  some  respects 
similar  to  it. 

Perhaps,  in  some  lone,  dreary,  desert  tower. 
That  time  liad  spared,  forth  from  the  vindow  lookt, 
MaJf  hid  in  graet,  the  aoUtarif  fox; 
#  While  from  above,  the  ow4  musician  dire. 

Screams  hideous,  harab,  and  grating  to  the  ear. 

The  idea  with  which  this  quotation  concludes,  seems  to  have 
bpen  borrowed  from  the  sublime  Persian  poet,  Ferdovisi: 

^^  The  spider  hath  hung  with  tapcsiry  the  palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars: tiie  owl  kecpeth  sentinel  in  the  watch-towers  of  Afrasiall** 

TH£  AMIABLE  WIFE. 

The  maid  i  shall  love,  must  be  free  from  disguise. 
Wear  her  heart  on  her  Ups,  aikl  her  soul  in  her  eyes; 
A  soul,  by  the  precepts  of  virtue  in&rm'd. 
And  a  mind,  by  the  purest  bcnovoleoce  warmM, 
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Her  converse  ao  varied  as  ever  to  please; 
UnafTectedly  cheerful,  and  polisVd  with  ease; 
Her  person  attractive,  her  temper  serene, 
And  her  wit  rmther  brilliant  and  playful,  than  keen. 

STAGE  DEATHS. 

The  pFBCtice  of  killirig  on  the  stag^e  was  carried  to  the  great- 
est exeess  by  our  old  writers;  it  is  now  used  with  more  modera* 
tion;  but  whether  it  is  really  a  fault  or  a  beauty,  may  be  ques- 
tionable. The  sudden,  and  sometimes  unexpected  blow*  as 
when  Othello  kills  himself,  or,  as  when  Euphrasia  subs  Dio- 
•ysius  in  the  Greeian  Daughter,  lias  certsiinly  a  very  fine  effect; 
but  a  stage  heaped  with  dead  bodies^  panting  with  the  exertions 
of  the  preceding  scene,  is  likely  to  excite  other  emotions  than 
thope  of  pity  and  terror.  I  should  imagine  the  general  slaSding 
9c*ne  in  Titus  Andronicus,  if  represented,  would  hardly  be  less 
risible  than  the  catastrophe  of  Tom  Thumb.  It  has  often  been  a 
subject  of  wonder,  how  this  monstrous  farce  has  held  its  place  in 
allihe  editions  of  Sbakspeare.  I  cannot  think  he  wrote  a  line  of  it, 
though  if,  as  Theobald  !»uggests,  it  appeared  before  Sbakspeare 
wrote  for  the  sUge,  two  verses  in  it  pleased  him  so  well,  that  he 
has  twice  closely  copied  them. 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo*d. 

She  b  a  woman^  therefore  may  be  won.-*Tt/iit  Jndrsmcut, 

She's  beautiful,  and  therelere  may  be  wooM, 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  Won.— /Vrtf  ^ori  9/  Memy  WL 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo*d; 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won. — Richard  III. 

LAWYERS  PROBIBITKD  FROM  SITTING  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

A  proclamation,  issued  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  twenti- 
eth year  of  James  1st,  in  which  the  voters  for  members  of  Par- 
liament are  directed,  <^  not  to  choose  curious  and  wrangling  law- 
yers, who  seek  reputation  by  stirring  needless  questions.** 

A  prating  lawyer  (one  of  those  which  cloud 
That  honoured  science)  did  tbsir  conduct  take; 

He  talk'd  all  law,  and  the  tumultuous  crowd 
Thought  it  had  been  all  gospel  that  he  spake. 

At  length,  these  fools  that  common  error  saw 

A  lawyer  on  their  side,  but  not  the  law. 

Ahyn'B  out, ««.  p.  103.  Lvmhu.  1638. 
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LITERARY  INTELUGENCE— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

The  various  and  successful  exertions  which  huve  oflate  years 
been  made  by  men  of  science^  to  familiiinzei  and  accommodate 
to  the  powers  of  the  youthful  mind,  the  higher  branches  of  a  li- 
btral  education,  and  of  beUes  letters  literature,  justly  merit  the 
g^rateful  acknowledgments  of  teachers  and  parcnt%^and  the  pa* 
trpnage  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  community. 

Of  publications  of  this  nature*  with  which  our  country  has  con* 
tributed  to  the  general  stock  of  useful  knowledge;  no  work  has, 
for  many  years,  appeared  possessed  of  more  intrinsic  merits  than  a 
volume  just  published  by  Mr.  Moses  Thomas,  of  this  city,  en- 
titled  *^  Elements  of  lUietoric  and  Belles  Letters,  compiled  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  by  John  Andrews,  D.  D.  Provost  of  thQ  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania." 

The  learned  and  judicious  author  of  this  work,  has  very  hap- 
pily selected  from  the  most  elaborate  and  celebrated  writers  up- 
on the  important  and  interesting  subjects  referred  to,  the  easeu' 
Hal  principles  of  com/ioBiHony  both  with  respect  to  critical  accu- 
racy, and  elegant  ornament.  To  these  he  has  added  many  use- 
ful observations  of  his  own,  dictated  by  a  commanding  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  long  habits  of  experience  in  teaching.  His 
exemplifications  are  singularly  apposite,  and  his  definitions  lu- 
minously perspicuous.  He  has  adopted  the  impressive  mode  of 
ffue^iion  and  anawerj  to  communicate  this  valuable  result  of  his 
extensive  reading,  and  well  cultivated  taste.  ''  Convinced,"  says 
he,  in  his  preface  to  the  work,  *<  that  although  in  this  form,  it  may 
be  somewhat  less  dignified,  it  will  however  be  more  useful;  as  by 
means  of  the  questions,  the  students  are  compelled,  as  h  were,  to 
remark,  what  is  very  necessary  to  be  remarked,  the. various 
transitions  as  they  are  severally  made,  from  one  part  of  the  sub* 
ject  to  the  other,  and  to  fix  their  attention,  with-  Jess  danger  of 
occasional  inadvertency,  on  every  particular  which  the  author 
thinks  fit  to  present." 

This  valuable  manual  will,  it  is  hoped,  meet  with  as  extensive 
circulation  as  his  excellent  Compend  of  Logic,  and  that  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  various  seminaries  which  have  used  that  woirk 
with  such  high  approbation,  and  uniform  success,  as  already  to 
render  necessary  a  second  edition,  in  which  it  has  lately  appear- 
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ed,  considerably  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  author.  Both 
these  elementarf  publications  by  Dr.  Andrews  are  admirabljr  cal- 
culated to  enrich  the  library  of  iheacconiplished  scholar,  and  to 
communicate  the  most  compendious  instruction  to  tjie  inquisitire 

and  attentive  student.  A. 

• 

J.  £.  Hall,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and 
Belles  Letters,  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  delivered  his 
Introductory  Lecture,  on  Monday  the  first  of  November. 

pimkbrton's  atlas. 
Geography  is  one  of  those  sciences  that  may  be  pro- 
nounced inexhaustible.  Every  new  traveller  adds  somethings  to 
the  general  mass.  He  either  corrects  the  errors  of  his  predeces* 
SOTS,  or  discovers  something  himself,  and  in  either  case  he  in- 
creases our  stock  of  knowledge.  To  travel  over  distant  countries, 
to  visit  the  torrid  beams  of  the  equinox,  or  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  polar  circle,  without  removing  from  our  own  domestic  fire* 
side,  is  one  of  the  luxuries  reserved  for  modern  literature. .  Un* 
der  these  impressions,  we  can  but  congratulate'our  countrymen 
on  the  republication  of  Pinkerton's  Atlas.  Painting  has  now 
lent  her  aid  to  Geography;  the  particular  boundaries  of  states 
and  kingdoms  are  here  to  be  defined  by  different  colours*  the 
maps  are  thus  made  to  furnish  their  own  comments^  and  in  a 
great  measure  to  supercede  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  bookv 
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Mr.  Oloschooi., 

While  the  English,  French,  and  indeed,  all  the  civilized 
world,  are  infested  with  the  rabies  aniiquitatis,  I  conceive  our 
country  also  is  old  enough  to  be  ancient.  I  have  lately  amused 
myself  with  collecting  from  ancient  authors  some  American  an- 
tiquities, which,  if  you  think  proper  to  publish  them,  shall  be 
succeeded  by  more. 

Your*8,  &c.  Q. 
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In  captain  John  Smith's  pamphlet,  called  Newen|;land't 
trials,  printed  at  London,  in  1632,  there  is  a  prediction  which 
has  since  been  well  verified. 

*Mn  England  some  are  held  great  trauelers  that  have  teene 
Venice  and  Rome,  Madrill  and  Algere,  Prague  or  Ragousa, 
Constantinople  or  Jciru^alemi  and  the  Piramidbs  of  Egypt;  that 
thinke  it  nothing  to  ^o  to  the  summer  lies  or  Virginia,  which 
is  as  farre  as  any  of  them,  and  I  hope  in  time  will  prove  a  more» 
profitable,  and  a  more  laudable  journey.  As  for  the  danger,  you 
see  our  ladies  and  gentlewomen  account  it  nothing  now  to  go 
thither/' 

It  is  amusing  to  see  tlie  quaint  and  conjectural  manner  in 
which  our  ancestors,  the  first  settlers  on  the  Delaware  are  allu* 
ded  to  by  one  Thomas  Lechford,  who  published  in  1641,  his 
M  Plain  Dealing,  or  Newes  from  Newengland.**  After  descri- 
bing  that  country,  he  speaks  of  the  establishments  to  the  south, 
of  Virginia,  of  Maryland,  *^  where  they  are  Roman  Catholiques, 
they  say,"  he  continues,  ^  there  was  a  speech  of  some  Swedes, 
which  came  to  inhabit  neere  Delawar  bay,  but  the  number  or  cer- 
tainty I  know  not." 

The  same  axithor  describes  the  origin  of  a  word  which  has 
since  become  much  more  familiar.  The  Indians  of  Neweng*- 
land  he  says,  ^  have  powahes  or  priests,  which  are  witches,  and 
a  kind  of  chirurgions,  but  some  of  them,  notwithstanding,  are 
fttne  to  be  beholding  to  the  Eilglish  chirurgions.  They  will  have 
their  times  of  t^ovfahetng^  which  they  will  of  late  have  called 
prayers  according  to  the  English  word." 

Another  writer  of  about  the  same  date,  1643,  in  his  <<  New^ 
england's  first  fruity"  enumerates  very  much  in  detail,  the  ad- 
Tistntages  which  that  country  offers,  and  in  reply  to  an  objection 
that  many  have  left  Newengland,  concludes  with  a  declaration, 
which  our  good  friends  In  that  country  will  no  doubt  cordially 
repeat  at  the  present  day,  '^  as  Ireland  will  not  brooke  venomous 
beasts,  so  will  not  that  land  vile  persons  and  loose  livers.  Sixt- 
ly,  though  some  few  have  removed  from  them,  yet  we  may  truly 
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say,  thousands  as  wise  as  themselves  would  not  change  th«r 
placo  for  any  in  the  world." 

Another  writer  who  gives  an  account  of  his  two  year's  jour- 
ney in  Newyork,  in  the  year  1678,   states  some  singular  &cu. 
<<  Those  who  arrive  in  Newyorkt  if  they  are  inclined  to  settle  & 
plantation,  they  may  purchase  a  tract  of  ground  at  a  veiy  small 
rate  in  my  \ime»  at  two-pence  or  three-pence  an  acre^  for  which 
ihey  have  a  good  patent  or  deed  from  the  governor.  *^  Indeed/' 
continues  this  writer,  <<  it  is  all  full  of  wood,  which,  as  it  will  re- 
quire some  years  before  it  be  fit  for  use,  so  the  bumipg  of  it  will 
manure  the  soil."    **  If  they  be  for  merchandise,  thty  may  pay 
for  their  freedom  in  Newyork,  six  beaver  skins,  or  in  equiva- 
lent in  money,  viz:  namely,  three  pounds  twelve  shillings,  and 
seventeen  shillings  fees."     <*  I  paid  for  two  loads  of  oats  in  the 
straw,  eighteen  shillings  to  one  Mr.  Henry  Dyer,  to  the  same  for 
one  load  of  pease  straw,  six  shillings;  I  paid  to  Thoma»  Davis,  for 
shoeing  my  horse,  three  shillings,  for  in  that  place  horses  are  sel- 
dom shod;  their  hoofs,  by  running  in  the  woods  so  long  before  they 
are  backed,  are  like  flints.     I  paid  to  Derrick,  for  a  load  of  hay, 
twelve  shillings.    Goods  that  are  brought  over  commonly  return 
cent  per  cent— viz.  a  hundred  pounds  Said  out  in  London,  will 
commonly  yield  or  afford  two-  hundred  pounds  there.    Fibj  per 
cent  is  looked  upon  as  an  indifferent  advance.  The  species  of  pay- 
ment, and  credit  or  trust  is  sometimes  hasirdous,  and  the  com- 
modities of  that  country  will  yield  very  near  as  much  imported 
into  England.    For  three  and  forty  pounds  laid  out  in  beaver 
skins  and  otter  furs,  when  I  came  away,  I  received  about  four 
score  in  London:  indeed,  the  custom  upon  skins  is  high,  which 
perhaps  might  raise  it  to  eight  and  forty,  or  fifty  pounds.    I 
paid  to  Dennys  Fisher  for  two  days'  work  in  the  stable,  eight 
shillings,  for  a  curry-comb  and  horse-brush,  four  shillings;  to 
Jonathan  the  barber,  one  pound  four  shillings  by  the  year;  to  the 
shoemaker,  for  a  pair  of  boots  and  shoes,  one  pound  five  shil- 
lings; to  the  laundress,  one  pound  five  shillings  and  six-pence  by 
the  year.  <<  So,"  continues  this  writer,  <<all  commodities  and  trades 
are  dearer  or  cheaper  according  to  the  plenty  of  importation." 
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During  the  time  that  martial  hiw  was  in  force  in  Ireland,  and 
the  people  were  prohibited  from  having  fire-arms  in  their  pos- 
session, some  mischievous  varlets  gave  information  that  a  Mr. 
Scanton  of  Dublin,  had  three  mortars  in  his  house.  A  magis- 
trate, with  a  party  of  dragoons  in  his  train,  surrounded  the  house 
and  demanded  in  the  king's  name^  that  the  mortars  should  be 
flelivered  to  him.  Mr.  Scanton,  who  is  a  respectable  apotheca- 
ry, immediately  produced  them;  adding,  that  as  they  were  use- 
less without  the  fiestlesyXhtse  also  were  at  his  majesty's  service. 

The  French  having  sent  general  Vial^  as  their  envoy  to  Mal- 
ta; to  counteract  him,  or  in  other  words,  to  stop,  him  uftj  Mr.  Can- 
ning proposed  that  England  should  send  the  earl  of  Cork.  This 
would  be  something  like  the  retaliation  of  iFreSeric  of  Prussia: 
the  French  government  having  sent  him  an  ambassador  withotu 
an  army  he  next  day  despatched  one  to  Versailles wt/A  a  wooden 
leg! 

Barryraore  happening  to  come  late  to  the  theatre,  and  having 
to  dress  for  his  part,  was  driven  to  the  last  moment,  when,  to 
heighten  his  perplexity,  the  key  of  his  drawer  was  missing. 
«♦  D^n  it!  (said  he)  I  must  have  swallowed  it."  "  Never  mind," 
says  Jack  Bannister,  coolly,  ^^  if  you  have^  it  will  serve  to  open 
your  chest." 

Mr.  Mingay,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  some  time  since, 
made  a  good  application  of  an  old  pun.  The  cause  was  between  a 
tailor  and  an  attorney.  His  client  found,  he  said,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  a  coat  for  a  lawyer  without  its  ending  in  a  suit. 

In  the  year  1790,  when  the  lord  chancellor  Thurlow  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Pitt,  a  nobleman 
asking  the  latter  how  Thurlow  drew  with  him,  the  premier  re- 
plied, <<  I  don't  know  how  he  drawsj  but  he  has  not  yet  re/used 
his  oats" 

Quick  happened  to  be  in  company  with  a  gentleman,  whose 
father  was  a/oorman,  when  heraldry  became  the  topic  of  conver- 
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sation:  the  gentieman  observed,  ^*  be  bad  seen  his  arms  on  a  fasp 
ronet's  carriage  of.  bis  name,  and  thty  must  be  related."  ^  No 
doubt,"  said  the  wit,  *'  yoar  family,  sir,  is  pretty  extensive:  yoar 
father's  arm*  must  have  been  upon  many  carriages." 

A  candidate  for  the  stage  was  desired  to  recite  some  Uncs  be- 
fore Jack  Bannister.  While  he  was  tearing  away  a  tragedy  speech, 
a  dog  set  up  a  howling,  which  drowned  Mr.  Daggerwood's  voice. 
Jack  exclaimed,  "  a  dog  o/judgment,  by  — /"  and  turned  on  his 
heel. 

A  certain  doctor  observing  lately,  that  in  the  space  of  ux 
weeks,  he  had  inoculated  six  thousand  persons  in  Paris  for  the 
cow-pox.— «<  Why  then,  doctor,"  returned  Jack  Bannister,  *<  yoa 
have  cowed  moi^e  French  people  in  a  given  time  than  even  the 
bravest  of  our  commanders." 

Mr.  Erskine  one  morning  complained  to  Mr.  Jekyll  of  a  pain 
in  his  bowels.-^^*  I  could  recommend  one  remedy,**  said  the  lat- 
ter, **  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  find  it  easy  to  get  at."  "  What 
is  it?"  eagerly  rejoined  Mr.  Erskine.  "  Get  made  attorney^ 
general^  and  then  you  will  have  no  dowels  at  all** 

<<  You  are  an  excellent  packer,"  said  George  Hanger  to  a 
waiter.-^^'  I  do'nt  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  the  attendant.-^ 
<<  Why  you  have  contrived  to  pack  a  quart  of  wine  into  a  pint  de- 
canter." 

Mr.  George  Rose,  the  late  secretary,  in  the  course  of  a  de- 
bate on  places  and  pensions,  observed,  ^  that  some  gentlemen,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bouse,  had  appeared  to  allude  personally  to 
him;  but  he  called  God  to  witness,  that  he  was  as  poor  a  crta* 
ture  as  any  in  his  majesty's  realm!" 

Lord  Roslyn  said,  that  the  reason  Beechey  succeeded  to  the 
vacancy  at  the  royal  academy,  in  preference  to  Tresbam,  was  a 
very  natural  one  in  the  case  of  a  painter;  it  was  owing  to  his 

managing  hia  canvass  better" 

Mr.  T.  Sheridan  was  saying,  that  if  he  got  into  parliament, 
lie  would  not  stand  upon  principles  as  his  father  had  done,  to  the 
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ruin  of  his  fortunes;  but  would  stick  a  bill  on  his  forehead,  with 
this  inscription,  ^  To  be  Let"  <«  That's  JCVf  well  of  you/'  said 
Mr.  Sheridan,  *^  but  you  may  as  well  be  explicit  at  once,  Tom, 
and  say.  To  be  let  unfurnished^ 

Mr.  George  Wood,  as  amiable  as  a  man,  as  )^e  is  eminent  as 
a  special  pleader,  was  at  the  theatra  seeing  the  play  of  Macbeth. 
In  the  scene  where  Macbeth  questions  the  witches  in  the  cavern, 
what  they  are  doing,  they  answer,  *'  a  deed  without  a  name." 
This  phrase  struck  the  ears  of  the  special  pleader  much  more  for- 
cibly than  the  most  energetic  passages^f  the  play,  and  he  imme^ 
dialely  remarked  to  a  friend  who  accompanied  him.  ^'  A  deed 
without  a  nomr/  why  'tis  void" 

The  same  gentleman  made  a  similar  comment  at  the  repre^ 
sentation  of  Othello.  When  the  general  was  so  loudly  crying 
out  <^  My  handkerchief,  my  handkerchief,"  he  observed,  that  if 
it  had  been  picked  out  of  Desdemona's  pockety  Mrs.  Litchfield 
might  be  indicted  for  di  felony^  and  Cooke  as  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods" 

A  gentleman  meeting  Skefiington,  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
Hyde  Park,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  new  bridge,  lately 
erected:  t^'Tis. passable,"  replied  he. 


SELECTED  POSTBT. 
THE  GIAOUB,  A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  TUfiKISH  TALE. 

BY  LORD  BTBOir. 

This  poem  has  the  usual  characteristics  of  lord  Byron's 
poetry — strong  masculine  thoughts,  much  of  originality  in  the 
scenery  and  cast  of  expression,  and  a  very  peculiarly  wild  and 
even  misanthrophic  melancholy. 

If  the  Giaour,  however,  affects  us  less  than  Childe  Harold,  it 
Is  owing,  not  to  any  sensible  inferiority  in  the  poetical  powers  ot 
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the  author,  but  to  his  having  thrown  his  work  into  such  loose 
disjointed  fragments,  that  our  interest  is  not  suffered  to  dw^l 
sufficiently  on  any  one  part  or  personage  in  the  poem.  The  ar- 
tificial ohscurity,  too,  which  he  has  thrown  round  the  whole,  in* 
stead  of  giving  greater  boldness  and  relief  to  the  prominent 
parts,  involves  the  story  in  so  much  mystery,  that  it  requires  a 
more  close  inspection  than  is  given  by  ordinary  readers  of 
poetry,  to  comprehend  it.  We  should  not  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  its  merits  by  any  extract,  and  shall  therefore  transcribe  the 
whole  into  this  and  the  following  number  of  the  Port  Folio,  pre- 
mising merely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  more  cursorily 
than  ourselves,  this  short  outline  of  the  story.  Leila,  a  slave  in 
the  seraglio  of  Hassan,  falls  in  love  with  a  ChristiaB,  a  Giaour 
(or  Infidel)  and  her  infidelity  being  discovered,  she  is  drowned  by- 
Hassan.  To  avenge  her  death,  the  Christian  leagues  with  the 
Arnaut  robbers,  atucks  Hassan  in  a  defile,  and  slays  htm  in  sin- 
gle combat.  He  then  retires  to  a  distant  convent,  where  he  broods 
over  his  distresses  without  communicating  his  story  to  any  one, 
till  on  his  death-bed  he  reveals  it  to  his  confessor. 

THE  OIAOUR. 

No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  roUa  below  the  Athenian's  grare. 
That  tomb*  which,  gleaming  o*er  the  cUif^ 
lint  greets  the  homeward-Teering  •kiff« 
High  o*er  the  land  he  nved  in  Tain — 
When  ihall  toch  hero  lire  again? 

Far,  dark,  along  the  Mae  sea  gianeing, 
^The  shadows  of  the  roeks  advaneing. 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek, 
Thpugh  worn  and  wearj  with  his  toil* 
'"  And  camber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar, 
TiU  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 

*  A  tomb  aboTe  the  reeks  on  the  promontory,  by  some  supposed  the  sepiiiahjpe 
of  Themistocles-t 

t  This  is  ratber  an  unsatisfactory  coojectore  of  the  amable  Mr.  Favvel,  the 
French  codcuI  at  Athens.<*FoBT  Fo).io. 
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BeecirtB  bim  by  the  lovely  Ugbt 
That  beit  beoomet  an  eutera  ni 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o*er  the  dead, 
Bre  the  first  day  of  death  is  fledj 
The  first  dark  day  of  noihingnessy 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress; 
(Before  Decay^s  efikeing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  Beanty  lingers) 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angeHc  air-> 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there — 
The  fix'd  yet  tender  traiU  that  streak 
The  tangour  of  the  placid  cheek. 
And — ^but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye» 

That  fires  n«t— wins  not— weeps  not— iiow— 
And  bat  for  that  ehill  changeless  brow. 
Whose  touch  thrills  with  morUlity 
And  curdles  to  the  gazer^s  heart* 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon— 
Tes— but  for  these  and  these  alone, 
Some  moments — ay-»one  treacherous  hour 
He  stiU  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power 
So  fair — so  calm — so  softly  seal'd 
The  first— last  look— by  death  rcTealM! 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore— 
'TIS  Greece — but  living  Greece  no  more! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair,    . 
We  start— for  soul  Is  wanting  there. 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  deatli« 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb- 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away! 
Spark  of  that  flame— perchance  of  heavenly  birtli — 
Wluoh  gleams — ^but  warms  no  more  its  cherished  earth? 

Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed! 
With  slackened  bit  and  hoof  of  speed. 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavem'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  Ush,  and  bound  for  bonnd; 
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The  foam  thmt  ttretlu  the  aoonei^a  sidfi« 
SceoM  gathered  from  the  oeean^^ide: 
Tkoagh  wearjr  wmres  are  luiik  to  rest. 
There's  none  within  his  ridei^t  hreaat, 
AmI  though  to-morrov*t  tempest  lowers. 
*Tb  calmer  than  thy  heart,  yoong  Giaov!* 
I  know  thee  tiot»  X  loathe  thy  race. 
But  in  thy  tinearaents  I  traee 
What  lime  shaO  strengthen,  not  elTaee; 
Thoogh  yoong  and  pale*  that  lallow  front 
Is  soath*d  hy  fiery  Passion's  bmnt, 
Thoogh  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye 
As  meteor  like  thou  glidest  hy. 
Right  well  I  Tiew,  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

The  hoar  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone. 
But  neither  fled,  nor  fell  alone; 
Wo  to  that  hour  he  eame  or  went. 
The  enrse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  tent 
To  tnm  a  palaoe  to  a  tomb; 
He  eame,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom,f 
That  harbinger  of  finte  and  gloom. 
Beneath  whose  widely  wssting  breath 
The  Tery  cypress  droops  to  death— -^ 
Dark  tree— still  sad,  when  other's  grief  is  fled. 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead! 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet. 
But  not  a  Tdce  mine  ear  to  greet- 
More  near^— each  turban  I  can  scan. 
And  silver-sheathed  ntaghan;t 
The  foremost  of  the  hand  is  seen 
An  Emir  hy  his  garb  of  green:f 
"  Ho!  who  art  thou?"— this  low  salamf 
**  Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am. 

*  Infidel. 

f  The  blast  of  the  desert,  &tal  to  every  thing  livings  and  often  aOnded  to  ia 
eastern  poetry. 

t  The  ataghan,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  in  the  belt,  hi  a  metal  senb- 
hard,  generally  of  silver;  and  among  the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

f  Green  is  the  privileged  colour  of  the  prophet's  numerous  pretended  de- 
scendants; with  them,  as  here,  faith  (the  family  inheritance)  is  supposed  to  super- 
sede the  necessitj  of  good  worics;  they  are  the  worst  of  a  Tery  indiilerent  brood. 

%  Salaro  aleikoum!  aleikoum  salam!  peace  be  with  you;  be  with  you  peace 
the  saluution  reserved  for  the  faithful;— to  a  Christian,  '*  Urtanila,'*  a  good  josir- 
uey;  or  safaan  hiresem,  saban  serula;  good  mom,  good  even;  and  sometimes,  ^  maj 
yenr  end  be  happy;'*  are  the  usual  salutes. 
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**  The  burtli«n  ye  so  gently  bear, 
'  ^*  Seems  one  that  daims  your  ntmoat  etre,    . 
**  And,  doabtlese,  holdft  some  preeious  fireiglity 
"  My  Jiasable  bMrk  vouM  gladly  wsit." 

"  Thoa  speakest  sooth',  thy  skiff  onmoor, 
**  And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore; 
^'  Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furlM,  and  ply 
^'  The  nearest  oar  that's  scattered  by, 
^*  And  midway  to  those  roeks  where  sleep 
*^  The  channel'd  waters  dark  add  deep.**- 
*  Rest  from  yoar  task— so— bravely  done, 
**  Our  course  has  beeii  right  swiftly  ran, 
**  Yet  'tis  tlie  longest  voyage  I  trow, 
*«  That  one—         •         •         •         •         • 
«         *    ^   *  •         •         •         •         • 

Sallen  it  phmged,  and  slowly  sank. 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank; 
I  watoh'd  it  as  it  sank,  methoaght 
•Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirr'd  it  more — ^twas  but  the  beam 
That  ohecquerM  o*er  the  living  stream— 
I  gaz'd,  till  vanishing  from  \iew, 
Uke  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew; 
Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gemmM  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight; 
And  all  lU  hidden  secrets  sleep. 
Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 
Wliieh  trembling  in  their  coral  eaves^ 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 

As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen*  of  eastern  springs 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashraeer 

Invites  the  young  pursuer  near,  ; 

And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wusted  hour. 
Then  4eave8  him,  as  it  soai-K  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye: 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full  grown  child  ^ 

Witli  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  f«ars. 
Begun  in  faily»  closed  in  tears. 

*  The  blue-wUiged  butterflf  of  Kashmeer,  the  most  rtTO  and  betutlftit  of  ^e 
fpceies. 
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If  won,  to  equal  Hit  betrayed. 
Wo  waiU  the  iaseet  and  the  maid, 
A  life  of  paio,  the  loit  of  peace. 
From  iiUautft  play,  and  man's  eapriee: 
The  lovely  toj  ao  fiercely  sought 
Has  lost  iu  eharm  by  being  eaugkt^ 
For  every  toueh  that  vooed  its  stay 
Has  brash'd  its  brightest  hues  away. 
Till  oharm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gome, 
Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast. 
Ah!  where  shall  either  viotim  rest? 
Can  this  with  faded  piuion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before? 
1        Or  Beauty  bU^ted  in  an  hour. 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
No:  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 
And  every  wo  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sistei^s  shame! 

The  mind,  that  brpods  o'er  guilty  woes. 

Is  like  the  Scorpion  girt  by  fi^. 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows 
The  flames  laround  their  captive  close. 
Till  inly  scarsh'd  by  thousand  throes. 

And  maddening  in  her  ire. 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain.—* 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire. 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire;* 
So  writhes  the  mind  by  conscience  rivep, 
tJiifit  for  earth  undoom'd  for  heaven, 

*  Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so  plaeed  for  experiment  kf 
gentle  philosophera.  Souie  maiuUdn,  that  the  posiiion  of  the  sting,  when  tuiued 
to^attls  the  head,  is  merely  a  convulsive  niovement;  bui  others  have  actually 
brought  in  the  verdict  "  Ft  Jo  de  se."  The  scorpions  are  surely  interested  in  a 
S)vt«  y  riecision  of  tlie  question;  as,  if  once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos,  they 
wilt  proltably  be  ullowed  to  live  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  without  being  mar^ 
tyr«d  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis. 
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Dftrknett  aboTe,  despatr  beneath. 

Around  it  flame,  wiChin  it  death!—- 

»  •  *  *  *  •  * 

Black  Hanan  from  the  haram  flies. 
Nor  benda  on  woman's  face  his  eyes. 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  huntei^s  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly  ^ 

IVhen  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell? 
That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell: 
Strange  mmoors  in  oar  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away; 
When  Rhamaxan's*  last  son  was  set^ 
And  flashing  from  each  minaret, 
Mfllions  of  lamps  proclaimed  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East. 
*Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath. 
Which  Haasan  vainly  searoh'd  in  wralli; 
But  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 
In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page; 
And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 
Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaoor. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd. 
But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd; 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserv'd  a  graven 
And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosqn^ 
And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 
Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell. 
Who  did  not  waUh  their  charge  too  weH; 
But  others  say,  that  on  that  night. 
By  pale  Phingari'rftrembUng  light. 
The  Giaour  upon  his  jet  bUck  steed 
Was  seen — but  seen  akme  to  speed 
With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore^ 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 
•  *•*«•« 

Her  eye's  daik  charm  'twere  vain  to  tett. 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  Ciazelle, 
It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well, 

*  The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamazan;  and  the  iUumination  of  tlic 
mosques,  and  firing  of  guns  througli  the  night,  announce  the  BainuD}  it  huts  three 
days;  and  after  a  month's  fast  is  pleasant  enough 

t  Phingsrii  the  taoou 
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At  large,  as  langDishin^jr  dark^ 

Bat  Soul  beamM  forth  in  eveiy  vguk 

That  parted  from  beneath  its  lid. 

Bright  as  the  gem  of  Giamsehid.* 

Yea^  Svulf  and  should  our  pnphet  tay 

That  form  vasiuwgfat  hot  breathing  day. 

By  Alia!  I  would  answer  nay; 

Though  on  Al-Sirat'sf  areh  I  atood. 

Which  totters  o'er  the  aery  floQ4» 

Wth  Paradise  within  my  view. 

And  aH  his  Hooris  beckoning  through. 

Oh!  who  young  LeiU's  glance  oeuM  read 

And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creeds 

^Vhich  saithy  that  woman  is  but  dust» 

A  soulless  toy  for  t>  rant's  lust? 

On  her  might  IVfnAis  gaxe»  and  own 

That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone — 

On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue» 

The  young  pomegranate's  $  blossoms  strew 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  erer  new«^ 

Her  hair  in  hyacinth inef  flow. 

When  left  to  roll  iu  folds  below; 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  ta  them  allp 

Hath  awept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  t^n  the  mountain  aleet 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth» 

It  fell,  and  eaqght  one  stain  of  earth. 

•  •»»♦» 

Stern  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'ea^ 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 

•  The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giamaohid,  the  embellisber  of  Istak- 
han  from  its  splendor,  named  Sobebgerag,  *•  the  torch  of  ni^t;"  also,  the  ■•  cod 
of  the  sun,'*  &c.  ^  -»  p 

t  Al-Siral,  the  bridge  of  breadth  less  than  the  thread  of  a  fambhed  spider^ 
over  which  the  Mussulmans  must  »kate  into  Paradise,  to  which  it  is  the  only  en- 
trance; but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the  river  beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  aa 
may  be  cxpecied,  the  unskilful  and  tenOer  of  foot  ooutrive  to  tumble  with  a 
"facilis  (Vscensus  Averni."  not  very  pleasing  in  prospect  to  the  next  pasaenger. 
There  is  a  shorter  cut  downwards  for  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

i  A  vulgar  error;  the  Koran  alloU  at  least  a  third  of  Paradise  to  well-behave4 
women;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Muissulmans  interpret  the  text  their  own 
way,  and  exclude  their  moieties  from  heaven.  Being  enemies  to  Platonics,  they 
cannot  discern  **  anj  fitness  of  things"  in  the  souls  of  the  other  sex,  conceiving 
them  to  be  superseded  by  the  Hrturia. 

$  An  orienul  simile,  which  liaay  perhaps,  though  fairly  stolen,  be  deemed 
"  plus  \rftbe  qu'eo  Arabic." 

51  Uyacinthine.  in  \rabic,  "  Sunbul,**  as  commou  a  thought  m  the  avtorn 
poets,  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks. 
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Each  armM  as  beat  beoomei  a  man* 

Witb  arqnebuMand  ataghan; 

The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  var, 

Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 

Stain'd  u-ith  the  best  of  Amaat  blood. 

When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood. 

And  few  retomM  to  tell  the  tale 

Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 

Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore; 

Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  bossM  with  gold, 

Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold.— 

'Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 

More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side; 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower. 

And  worse  than  faitliless,  for  a  Giaour!—' 

The  sun's  last  rajs  are  oii  the  hill, 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill. 
Whose  welcome  waters  cool  and  clear. 
Draw  blessings  from  the  moontaiueer; 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard- 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see. 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deseru  free; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain.-— 

The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
.Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap. 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile^ 
A  bore,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  their's  may  be  a  feast  to-night. 
Shall  tempt  them  down  e'er  morrow's  light. 
Beneath,  a  rivei's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam. 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare. 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  tu  perish  there. 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  orags  of  granite  gray. 
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By  time  or  mountain  Dghtning  riven. 
From  tommiti  dad  in  miali  of  heaTcn; 
For  where  it  he  that  hathr  beheld 
The  peak  of  iiakura  unveilM? 

•  »•••• 

(To  be  eontinaed.) 
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iikmort's  picture. 

Faiht  in  the  we8t>  the  day's  last  glory  shone, 

Dun  round  the  wood  the  veil  of  ev'ning  twin*d; 

While  the  chill  rustling  breeze  with  frequent  moanf 

To  pleasing  melancholy  trainM  my  mind. 

My  eye,  by  no  bright  sun-ting'd  prospect  caught, 

From  the  soft  twilight  glooni  of  Nature's  face 

Tum'd  inward  to  my  heart,  and  pensive  Thought 

Began  the  walks  of  early  youth  to  trace; 

O'er  many  a  joy  that  bloom'd  e'er  Reason  shone, 

O'er  many  a  genial  tie  by  absence  loos'd; 

O'er  many  an  hour  that  Friendship  mark'd  her  own, 

With  half-formed  smile,  and  tearful  eye  I  mus'd. 

If  to  the  pictured  scenes  of  Memory  stole, 

Joys  that  unguided  Fancy  fondly  lov'd; 

Some  objects  dearer  to  my  inmost  soul. 

In  the  consenting  dream  unbidden  mov'd. 

For  there  the  hoary  bead  of  Age  was  seen. 

Its  locks  of  venerable  grace  to  wave; 

Amid  the  beating  storms  of  life  serene, 

With  dignity  descending  to  the  grave. 

Those  white  locks  streaming  in  the  wintry  air, 

As  to  the  temple  of  bis  God  he  went; 

His  pious  zealt  his  loud  responses  there, 

And  his  weak  form  in  holy  service  bent, 
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To  Memory's  picture  gave  bo  pure  a  hue. 
That  drooping  Fancy  from  my  mind  retired; 
But  soon  reviv'd,  she  pierc'd  the  etherial  blue^ 
And  sought  the  place  where  his  gold  harp  respir*d« 
And  did  not  Memory's  hallow'd  tablet  bear, 
In  colours  that  the  Muse  could  ne'er  refine; 
Another  happy,  late  sojourner  here, 
"Whose  spirit  now  is  rob'd  in  light  divine; 
Net  slily  to  the  honour'd  picture  stole, 
Nor  there  the  snowy  locks  of  Age  to  wave; 
But  with  an  eye  that  brightly  told  thy  soul, 
And  lips  that  grac'd  the  solemn  truths  they  gave, 
Thou  Ann,  whose  spirit  blest  was  pure  on  earth; 
Sweet  patient  tutoress  of  tender  youth. 
Who  blent  with  irksome  lessons,  guiltless  Mirth, 
And  gave  the  darken'd  mind  the  light  of  truth. 
Thou  whom  Religon  rais'd  above  this  world, 
Had  yet  a  heart  to  feel  AfBiction's  wound; 
Not  by  the  storms  of  selfish  passion  hurl'd, 
Thy  peace  was  in  the  peace  of  others  found. 
The  tender  offices  of  love  to  fill; 
Infirmity  and  drooping  Age  to  sooth; 
In  the  young  mind,  the  germs  of  vice  to  kill; 
And  Passion's  gusts  with  gentle  hand  to  smooth; 
The  secret  mines  of  Knowledge  to  explore. 
When  night  releas'd  thee  from  thy  active  care, 
In  solitude  thy  Maker  to  adore. 
And  pour  thy  spotless  soul  in  fervent  prayer: 
Such  was  thy  life,  to  tell  its  happier  close, 
The  trembling  Muse  delays  with  holy  dread; 
When  with  a  spirit  that  devoutly  rose. 
Thy  lips  receiv'd  the  consecrated  bread. 
By  the  soft  charm  of  poesy  beguil'd, 
Shall  I  at  Fancy's  call  presume  to  say, 
What  blooming  seraph  o'er  thy  parting  smil'd? 
What  strain  allur'd  thee  from  this  world  away? 
Pure  was  thy  life,  and,  in  thy  parting  hour, 
Each  feature  mark'd  with  sweet  serenity; 
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O!  what  but  virtue  gave  thjr  lips  the  powery 

In  death  to  sajr,  that  death  was  life  to  thee. 

When  Memory's  picture  heart  the  bright  impress 

Of  Virtue}  such*  departed  Ann,  as  thine; 

It  kindly  comes,  the  youthful  heart  to  bless. 

And  fill  the  soul  with  images  divine. 

As  the  pure  graces  of  thy  mind  appear, 

I  feel  the  glow  of  emulation  rise^ 

Nor  breathe  one  si^h,  nor  shed  one  selfish  tear, 

That  would  recall  thy  spirit  from  the  skies. 

VlNT£LA. 


THB  FLINT    AND  THE  STB£L« 

A  Fable. 
Imitated  from  the  Spsnish;  and  Addressed  to  a  young  student. 

A  Flint  and  Steel,  'tis  said,  one  day, 
As  in  a  tinder-box  they  lay,     * 
Where,  much  against  their inclinatiouy 
They  long  had  held  iheir  habitation; 
To  pass  the  time  and  show  their  spirit, 
Boasted  their  separate  use  and  merit* 
'<  Base  wretch,'*  the  Flint  in  anger  cried. 
How  dare  you  to  approach  my  side? 
Vile  drudge,  whose  only  worth  must  be 
Your  patient,  vulgar  industry. 
How  greater  far  a  praise  is  mine; 
I  yield  to  man  the  spark  divine. 
That  all' subduing  heat  supplies, 
And  light  to  cheer  weak  mortal's  eyes'. 
I  give,  for  noblest  purpose  made, 
To  mariners  my  useful  aidi 
And  what  would  war's  great  science  be, 
Without  the  aid  derived  from  me? 

The  patient  Steel  thus  calm  replied. 
And  check'd  tlie  boaster's  empty  pride; 
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^  Reflect  that  all  thy  noble  fire, 
Which  atrkkenfrom  thee  we  admire; 
Unknown  and  hidden  in  thy  breffsty 
Without  my  help  must  ever  rest; 
Despised  aad  useless  in  the  ground 
Thou  still  wouldst  lie,  as  thou  wert  found> 
Till  by  my  ill-requited  aid. 
Thy  worth  is  to  the  world  displayed." 

NoWf  lest  the  application  fail, 
List  to  the  moral  of  my  tale. 
The  Flint's  divine  but  latent  spark, 
The  force  of  genius  well  may  mark; 
If  the  Steers  prototype  you  ask, 
'Tis  Industry's  unwearied  task. 
Remember,  then,  ingfenuous  youth, 
This  plain,  but  oft  forgotten  truth, 
The  brightest  talenu  still  are  dark. 
Till  application  strike*  the  spark. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  desired  by  the  author  of  the  prize  poem  to  correct 
a  mistake  in  one  line,  which  reads  thus: 

<<  And  kindness  from  election  free;'*  for  election  read  elation. 

This,  we  can  inform  the  author,  waft  a  mistake  in  his  manu- 
sfrript*  We  are  further  desired  to  notice,  that  this  was  writ- 
ten prerious  to  the  deaths  of  our  naral  heroes,  Burrows  and 
Allen;  and  our  triumph  on  lake  Erie.  This  we  are  desired  to 
mention,  as  the  author  was  apprehensive  he  might  be  other-  ^ 
wise  thought  to  have  been  insensible  to  such  bravery  and  Talour. 
TOL.  n,  4%  ' 
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